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HEARINGS  ON  REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE 
v  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1963 


Part  3:  Vocatjbna!  Education  and  Child  Nutrition 
V  Programs 


House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary, 

and  Vocational  Education, 
Committee  on*  Education 'and  Labor, 

Ashland,  Ky. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  7:30  a.m.  in  Paul  Blazer  High  School, 
Blazer  Boulevard,  Ashland,  Ky.,  Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins  (chairman  of 
the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Perkins,  Hawkins,  Kildee,  and 
Petri. 

Staff  present:  John  F.  Jennings,  Counsel;  and  Marian  Wyman, 
special  assistant  to  the  chairman/ 

Chairman  Perkins.  The  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Second- 
ary, and  Vocational  Education  is  conducting  field  hearings  today 
on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act.  In  addi- 
tion, we  will  be  hearing  oversight  testimony  on  the  child  nutrition 
program  and  other  education  programs, 

I  am  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to  be  back  in  my  home 
State.  I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  learn  what  is  really  happen- 
ing with  our  vocational  education  and  child  nutrition  programs  at 
the  local  level.  I  believe  that  field  hearings  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  receive  a  true  picture  about  these  programs  from  people  who 
may  otherwise  be  unable  to  come  to  Washington  for  hearings. 

As  you  may  know,  many  of  our  educatioh  and  nutrition  pro- 
grams appear  to  be  slated  fqr  msgor  cuts  this  year.  For  example,  at 
the  very  time  we  are  considering  a  reauthorization  of  the  Vocation- 
al Education  Act,  at  the  same  time  our  country  is  desperately  in 
need  of  economic  revitalkation,  the  President  is  proposing  a  25- 
percent  cutback  of  vocational  education  programs.  By  the  same 
token,  the  administration  is  asking  fof  a  40-percent  cut  in  child 
nutrition.  Iri  addition,  the  CETA  programs  and  other  education 
programs  are  targeted  for  deep  cuts. 

Many  of  us  are  concerned  about  the  real  impact  of  these  cuts  at 
the  local  level,  and  we  hope*  the  witnesses  today  can  relate  to  us 
information  about  the  effects  of  these  proposals. 

Since  we  are  also  contemplating  legislation  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Vocational  Education  Act,  H.R.  66,  we  would  be  quitfe  interest- 
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ed  in  tife^  views  of  people  concerned  with  these  programs  on  how 
we  improve  vocational  education  and  training. 

Wrf  have  many  witnesses  scheduled  this  mdrnipg  from  Kentucky 
and  ja  number  of  surrounding  States.  We  have  people  representing 
manjy  different  areas— educators,  business,  industry,  labor,  school 
lunch  directors,  and  others.  We  are  looking  to  tne  witnesses  today 
to  provide  meaningful  imput  on  a  number  of  education  and  nutri- 
tion issues. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  the  three  members  of  our  subcommittee 
accompanying  me  this  morning,  Congressman  Gtis  Hawkins  from 
California,  fongressman  Dale  Kildee  from  Michigan,  ai\d  Congress- 
man Thomas  Petri  from  Wisconsin.  These  members  have  been  very 
active  oiupur  subcommittee  and  have  made  many  contributions  to 
education.  I  appreciate  their  coming  to  Kentucky  with  me  and 
their  interest  in  these  programs. 

Since  we  have  such  a  long  day  ahead,  I  would  encourage  the 
wrtnesse^t6  summarize  their  statements.     <  ^< 

The  fest  witness  who  will  be  testifying  today  is  Mr.  Harry  P. 
Brown,  who  is  the  director  of  EKEDC— £he  Eastern  Kesrtucky  Edu- 
cational Development  Corp.,  located  right  here  in  Ashland,  Ky. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  Mr.  Brown  appear  before  us  today 
because  he  has  been  for  quite  some  time  closely  involved  with 
various  education,  vocational  education,  and  manpower  programs 
in  this  area. 

EKEDC  is  a  nonprofit  State  agency  which  uses  the  most  modern 
computer  technology  to  serve  34  eastern  Kentucky  school  districts: 
Thfe  services  EKEDC  provides  not  only  help  school  administrators 
with  such  key  tasks  as  purchasing,  bus  routing,  and  pupil  grading, 
but  they  also  assist  students  directly  by  providing,  for  example, 
career  information  systems  and  computerized  immunization  rec- 
ords. 

The  source  of  a  sizable  portion  of  the  funding  for  EKEDC  activi- 
ties is  title  IV-C  of  *  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
the  improvement  in  local  educational  practice*  program.  I  have 
been  told  by  countless  school  administrators  from  the  districts 
served  by  EKEDC  that  this  program  has  saved  many  more  dollars * 
than  -it  costs.  ' 

Before  you  testify,  Mr.  Brown,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  believe 
that  you  and  your  agency  are  performing  the  function  Congress 
had  in  mind  when  it  enacted  title  IV-C.  The  services  you  so  effi- 
ciently provide  have  enabled  many  rural  school  districts,  which 
'have  neither  thi  sophistication  nor  the  ftinds  to  computerize  their 
operations,  to  'con&ntrate  more  of  their  scarce  dollars  and  staff 
time  on  their  primary  purpose:  teaching  our  children.  I  also  want 
to  |ell  you  that, I  intend  to  do  everything  withih  my  po\$ej  to  see 
that  effective  programs  like  yours  continue  to  receive  sufficient 
funding. 

Mr.  Brown,  as  you  know,  this  subcommittee  is  very  concerned 
over  the  current  administration's  proposals  to  drastically  cut  Fed- 
eral -funding  for  ^education  programs.  We  have  asked  you  here 
today  to  testify  primarily  on  what  you  anticipate  the  effects  of  the 
proposed  cuts  in  title  IV-C  will  be. 
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With  that  said/l  want  to  welcome  you  and  express  the  subcom- 
mittee's appreciation  for  the  fact  that  you  are  placing  your  exper- 
tise at  our  disposal.  Please  proceed  with  your  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  HARRY  P.  BROWN,  DIRECTOR,  EASTERN  KEN- 
TUCKY EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  CORP.,  ASHLAND,  KY.  v 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Before  I  begin  my  testi-\ 
mony,  I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  you  and  the  other  mem- 
.  bers  of  the  subcommittee  for- affording  me  the  privilege  to  testify 
today. 

In  response  to  your  request  $5  elaborate  on  the  ^68-percent  cut  in 
title  IV-C,  I  would  like  *to  recommend  that  if  a  reduction  is  indeed 
'  unavoidable,  a  more  realistic  cut  conforming  to  the  25-percent  cut 
recommended  for  most  Federal  programs  should  be  considered. 

Title  IV-C— innovative  education— funding  has  been  referred  to 
as  seed  money.  But,  in  the  EKEDC  organization  it  is  operational 
njoney. 

Our  1980-81  budget  was  $567,257  and  if  the  anticipated  cut  of  68 
perQent  is  approved,  our  loss  of  operational  revenue  will  be 
$240,000  for  1981-82  fiscal  year.  This  forces  us  to  remove  computer 
\  peripheral  equipment,  furlough  five  employees,  and  drop  four  pro- 
grams, which  reduces  us  to  a  level  of  minimum  operational  effi- 
ciency. With  these  cuts,  we  will  operate  during  1981-82  fiscal  year 
with  an  anticipated  $67,000  deficit.  If  we  are  unable  to  make  up 
this  anticipated  deficit,  we  will  have  to  phase  out  the  EKEDC* 
operation,  effective  September  30,  1982. 

EKEDC  serves  34  school  districts  with  150,000  student  popula- 
tion. We  have  the  largest  computer  opertion  serving  elementary 
C3uid  secondary  education  in  Kentucky.  These  computer  programs 
have  saved  school  districts  untold  thousands  of  dollars  in  compari- 
son to  their  title  IV^C  funding  required  to  participate  in  the 
EKEDC  consortium.  -  , 

Each  district  in  the  consortium  contracts  with  EKEDC  for  com- 
puterized pupil  attendance,  census,  personnel  data  bank,  colleptiva 
purchasing  and  career  information  for  their  students  for  their 
share  of  title  IV-C  funds  wich  amounts  to,  $1.77  per  student. 

(a)  Computerized  pupil  attendance  saves  the  aistrict  the  services 
of  a  director  of  pupil  personnel,  the  need  for  only  one  clerical 
person  land  reduces  the  teachers'  classroom  time  for^attendance  by 
eliminating  her  manual  bookwork  in  keeping  student  attendance; 

(6)  Census  on  the  copputer  eliminates  one  clerical  person  and 
alibre  in  larger  districts, 

\  (c)  Personnel  data  bank  allows  the  superintendent  to  receive  a 
personnel  report  apprising  him  of  upcoming  people  ready  for 
tenure,  retirement  their  certified  fields,  teaching  out-df-fields  infor- 
mation, majors  and  minors  of  his  people  when  ne  needs  a  trained 
person  in  a  special  field,  because  of  retirement  or  removal  of  a 
teacher.  It  also  gives  him  information  needed  for  noncertified  per- 
sonnel as  bus  drivers,  cafeteria  workers  and  custodians; 

(d)  Collective  purchasing  handled  by  EKEDC  saves  the  districts 
thousands  of  dollars  by  bidding  collectively,  rather  than  individual- 
ly. Tom  Dotson,  superintendent  of  Pike  County,  saves  $100,000  per 
year  on  insurance  provided  EKEDC  through  the  Putnam  Insurance 
Agency  in  Ashland,  Ky.,  for  his  bus  transportation.  Pete  Grigsby, 
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superintendent  of  Floyd  County,  saves  $40.00  per*tiri  for  his  bus 
fleet  through  EKEDC  on  a  bid  submitted  by  Gene  JackSon,  Ash- 
land, Ky.  •  i 

(e)  The  career  information  system  on  our  computer  is  used  by 
students  in  the  districts  which  provides  therfi  with  a  500-word 
printout  on  occupations  they  are  interested  in  knowing  about.  It 
also  furnishes  them  with  information  of  the  schools  that  will  train 
them  for  this  occupation.  It  gives  the  cost  of  the  tuition,  room  and 
board,  number  of  students  in  attendance,  majors  and  minors  of-> 
•  *  fered,  qualifications  needed,  and  other  information.  \ 

.  Anotner  program  offered  by  EKEDC  is  computerized  bus  routing/ 
One  EKEDC  district  was  saved  $122,000  by  the  computer  routing 
buses  in  the  most  efficient  way.  Six  buses  were  eliminated  with  the 
same  travel  times  being  met.  This  is  important  due  to  high  energy 
costs  in  the  last  4  years.  ,  v 

Other  programs  offered  by  EKEDC  are  computerized  scheduling 
of  students,  computerized  grade  reporting,  computerized  demo- 
graphics, computerized  finance  and  payroll  systems  and  computer 
ized  immunization  systems  for  recordkeeping  of  students  receiving 
physical  exams  and  innoculations.  These  records  must  be  main- 
tained by  rohool  districts  prescribed  by  law. 

EKEDC  operated  the  first  pilot  YETP  program  for  students, in 
the  CETA  program  in  Kentucky.  Our  funding  provided  these  stu- 
dents with  teaphers  th^t  trained  them  specifically  for  the  world  of 
work.  We  found  that  the  students  were  more  motivated  in  the 
classroom  by  receiving  this  training;  and  many  of  them  upon  grad- 
uation wer^  retained  by  the  employers  who  helped'train  them. 

Andther  area  of  work  for  EKEDC  is  the  coordination  of  three 
diagnostic  centers  serving  19  school  districts  in  eastern  Kentucky; 
Buffalo  Trace,  Big  Sandy  Diagnostic  Center  No.  1  in  the  Pike 
4  County  area,  Big  Sandy  Diagnostic  Center  No.  2  in  the  Johnson 
County  afea.  We  also  coordinate  a  title  IV-C  haqdicapped  proposal 
for  thre£  other  district  in  this  area  of  special  education.  * 

In  1980,  we  received  a  national  award  for  our  demonstration 
project  in  computerized  pupil  attendance  for  sharing  business  exp^ 
rience  through  ASBO.  In  1971,  We  received  the  presidential  award 
for  being  the  most  innovative  region  in  the  50  States  under  title 

in. 

The  size  of  our  districts  range  greatly  in  student  population.  The 
smallest  with  435  students;  the  superintendent  has  no  staff  so  he 
'relies  qn  us  to  do  his  management  work.  This  district  is  Augusta 
>  Independent.  Other  small  districts  ,are  Robertson  County,  Fairview 
j    Independent,  Holy  Family,  Berea  and  Walton- Verona.  Our  largest 
districts  that  rely  on  us  for  computerized  manageqient  packages 
,   are  Pike  County  and  Floyd  County.  Pike  County  has  16,152  stu- 
dents. For  timely  management  decisions  for  thiAtlkize  district,  they 
.  must  rely  on  the  computer.  Their  land  area  is  so  mountainous  that 
it  takes  one  day  to  get  to  the  extreme,  areas  of  the  county  and 
return  to  the  office.  They  consequently  need  more  people  for  an 
operation  with  such  a  large  land  area  and  computer  printouts  to 
maintain  cost  effectiveness. 

We  do  n6t  operate  here  at  EKEDC  as  a  bureaucracy.  We  do,  all 
this  work  with  an  average  of  20  employees.  Ally  exce^g  funding  in 
the  past  has  been  passed  on  to  the  local  districts  in  additional  free 


prograiiis  in  order  to  reduce  , their  costs  of  operations.  We  are 
chartered  as  nonprofit  agency  of  State  government.  The  superin-, 
tendents  serve  as  our  boaM  of  directors.  We  have  an  interlocal 
agreement  in  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

I  hope  my  testimony  has  helped  to  shpw  you  how  cost  effectively 
*  title  IV-C  money  has  been  utilized  by  programs  such  as  EKEDC. 
Remember,  if  this  funding  is  reduced  by  68  percent,  sucti  oper- 
ations as  EKEDC  will  fold  September  30,  1982.  The  investment  by  \ 
the  districts  in  EKEDC  provides  them  with  management  and  stu- 
dent programs  collectively  that  they  could  not  provide  for  them- 
selves individually. 

Thank*  you  for  allowing  me  to  prdvide  you  with  information 
which  allows  you  to  make  good  decisions. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Brown,  please  talk  about  what  impact  a 
cutback  is  going  to  fiaean  on  some  of  the  specific  services  you 
mentioned.  For  example,  the  critical  service  of  busrouting.  Will 
you  have  to  cut  out  this  service  altogether? 

Mr.  Brown.  But  that  would  not  be  the  most  important  service 
we  could  render.  As  #n  example,  I  have  had  three  districts,  we  will 
say,  that  have  done  computerized  bus  routing.  Sisson  County,  on 
the  Tennessee,  border,  had  38  buses.  I  was  able  to  save  them  five, 
which  represented  a  saving  of  $100,000,  by  eliminating  those  buses, 
which  average  $14,00(J  apiece^lus  the  driver,  plus  the  fuel,  plus 
the  maintenance,  plus  the  supples  for  that  particular  bus. 

This  is  a  saving  to  the  district,  but  it  is  not  that  comprehensive 
and  highly  utilized  a  service  as  some  off^he  other  services  are.  Bus 
routing  I  will  probably  have  to  cut  out,  even  though  it  has  been  a 
great  benefit,  as  I  jilst  mentioned.  We  have  three  districts  that  ^ 
have  participated  in  bus  routing. 

Boyd  County  is  right  now,  the  county  here  in  this  area  in  which 
this,  Ashland  District,  resides  within  the  area  of  Boyd  County,  has 
just  finished  their  bus  routing  on  the  computer  and  we  were  get- 
ting ready  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  Campbell  County  in  north- 
ern Kentucky,  which  has  85  buses;  We  could  save  them  probably 
300  or  $400,000.  '  "  <, 

But  only  having  three  districts,  that  is  one  service  that  I  would 
possibly  cut  out.  '  * 

Chairman  Perkins.  Then  what  you  are  saying  is  that  you  could 
survive  on  a  cut  of  that  nature,  but  not  necessarily  save  many  of 
your  most  important  services.  ~7  ~ 

Mr.  Brown.  I  cannot  save  any  money.  I  am  already  operating  on  v  m 
a  business  stature.  I  have  23  employees,  ^e  have  a  $567,000 
budget.  I  do  not  only  accept  funds  from  the  Government,  but  I 
provide  work  to  help  sustain  myself  over  and  aboye  that  particular 
funding  level.  In  other  words^  where  I  am  receiving  $200,000  in 
.  funding^  I  am  also  earning  on  the  side,  because  of  4his  capability, 
another*  $175,000.  '  \ 

So  I  am  working  just  as  a  business  would  Be  working,  trying  to 
make  more  money  over  and  above  the  funding  that  you  all  provide, 
afr  whatever  level.  Because  I  feeLthat  \  am  using  a  business  ap-' 
proach  to  this.  ' 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  are  already  doing  that. 
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Mr.  Brown.  I  am  already  doing  it.  In  other  words,  I  receive 
funding,  but  I  also  provide  services,  because  that  funding  made  it 
available  that  I  can  have  this  computer. 

Chaii^nan  Perkins.  Well,  the  rationale  for  cuts  being  proposed  is 
that  there  is  a  possibility  of  eliminating  waste  or  increasing  effi- 
ciency. I  assume  from  what  you  have  said  that  this  is  not  necessar- 
ily so  in  your  particular  cas^,  that  you  have  already  eliminated 
waste.  You  would  really  have  to  cut  back  on  the  actual  programs 
and  make  things  less  efficient  if  these  proposals  go  through. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  just  recently  have  been  fortunate  enough  to, 
receive  national  recognition  with  the  Kentucky  School  Association, 
and  we  received  an  award  in  New  Orleans  for  the  efficiency  of  our 
operation.  ' 

Thank  you.  *  ^ 

Chairman  Pejikins.  Thank  you  very  much. 

You  said  your  entire  business  ,was  about  $300,000  a  year?  What 
was  your  budget? 

Mr.  Brown.  $567,000,  and  over  $200,000  of  it  is  Federal  funding 
and  over  100,  the  balance  of  it,  is  services  that  we  earn  ourselves 
through  the  educational  institutions.  In  other  words,  we  sell  serv- 
ices to  the  school  districts  beside  the  funding  that,  we  receive  on 
the  Federal  level,  and  \ve  are  able  to  return  services  for  that 
Federal  money.  *  * 

So  one-third  of  it  would  be  money  that  ;we  earn  in  general 
funding  money  from  the  educational  institutions  an4  two-thirds  of 
it  is  title  IV-C.  The  intention  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  was  for  us  to  receive  money,  but  it  has  realty  turned 
into  operational  money  for  these  services. 

«  Chairman  Perkins.  So  the  68  percent  cut  that  you  talk  about  in 
Federal  funds,  that  would  be  about  $135,000  in  your  case? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  would  $ay  that  we  would  have  to  cut  .drastically 
into  our  operational  money,  whicli  would  not  allow  me  to  perform 
all  these  other  services  that  we  earn  money  with. 

Chairman  Perkins.  What  things  would  have  to  go  by  the  boards, 
with  a  20  percent  cut.*. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  that  I  would  have  to  cut  out  the  least 
utilized  programs  by  the  school  districts.  One  area  would  be  com- 
puter graphics,  in  which  we  are  able  to,  on  the  computer,  identify 
every  stop  and  every  house  in  the  district,  which  allows  them  to 
better  plan  their  bus  routing  and  to  better  analyze  their  building 
programs. 

I  can  cut  that  program  because  there  is  possibly  only  12  districts 
involved  in  it, p those  people  who  are  interested  in' cutting  their 
transportation  costs  and  those  people  who  are  planning  on  building 
in  the  near  future  and  trying  to  identify  by  computer  just  where 
all  the  pods  of  people  are.  If  they  are  in,  a  concentrated  area,  then 
it  is  a  better  place  for  those  Schools  to  be  built. 

I  can  cut  that  service.  I  can  cyt  the  bus  routing  service. 

I  provide  also  a  program  called  computerized  purchasing.  We  go 
in  and  work  with  all  the  districts  and  give  them  free  service 
through  the  title  IV  and  bring  them  all  together,  with  their  needs 
for  tires  and  batteries  and  insurance  and  so  on  lihW  that,  ^ind  put  it 
out  on  bid,  where  we  get  tremendous  reductions  because  all  38 
school  districts  are  participating. 
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'And  we  in  turn  are  saving  them  money  by  providing  'that  partic- 
ular free  service.  I  could  cut' it  out. 

I  could  cut  out  one  other  program,  personnel  data  filing  and  the 
career  information  system  which  I  provide  to  high  school  students, 
in  which  from  the  computer  they  can  get  a  printout  of  job  opportu- 
nities that  they  are  interested  in  and  also  the  training  that  is 
necessary  to  give  them  the  occupational  training. 

Chairman  Perkins.  We  better  go  ahead,  because  we  do  hot  want 
to  be  running^ate. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Just  a  brief  question.  What  is  your  computer 
utilization  now? 

Mn  Brown.  We  are  working  2Vfe  shifts,  all  but  4  hours. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Would  it  be  less  utilized,  then,  with  these  cuts? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  would  be  eliminating  5  ^months  of  work  in  my 
operation,  with  this  68  percent.  j 

Mr.  HawkiHsl  So  the  efficiency  of  your  computer  would  go  down? 

Mr.  Brown,  it  would  be  down  more  time. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  We  would  be  decreasing  the  efficiency  by  that  cut. 
Thank  yqu. 
That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  Very  much:  We  will  check  into 
this  and  do  th&best  we  can. 

M^.  BRowffTTfenk  you  for  listening,  sir. 
*  Chairman  Perkins.  All  right. 

Cur  next  witness  is  Mr.  Charles  Chattin,  regional  director  of 
vocational  region  10,  Ashland,-  Ky.  And  we  have  with  him  Mr: 
Bronelle  Skaggs,  regional  director  of^he  Big  Sandy  vocational  edu- 
cation programs^Mr.  Jesse  Conley,  principal,  May  State  Vocation- 
al-Technical School,  Dr.  John  Vansant,  regional  director,  vocation- 
al region  9,\Morehead,  Ky. 

All  vou  gentlemen  come  around  and  £et  me  welcome  all  of  you 
here  this  morning:  And  Charles,  since  we  are  in  your  home  city,  we 
will  hear  from  you  first  today. 

What  we  are  more  or  less  interested  in,  is  the  effect  of  the  25 
percent  cut  that  the  Reagan  administration  vff  planning  to  put 
through.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  that  is  cohqistent  with  the 
administratioh'silirogram  to  revive  the  economy.  You  go  ahead  and 
make  your  presentation,  analyze  this  situation  the  best  .you  can. 

Go  right  ahead. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  CHATTIN,  REGIONAL  DIRECTOR, 
VOCATIONAL  REGION  10,  ASHLAND,  KY.     *  \'\ 

Mr.  Chattin.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman.  And  I  do 
appreciate  having  the  opportunity  to  be  here  today. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Talk  right  into  that  microphone,,  so  every- 
body can  hear. 

Mr.  Chattin.  Now  everyone  can  hear,  can  you  not? 

The  first  thing  I  would  like  to  do  is  go  back  over  the  period  of 
time  as  far  as  the  past  25  years  that  I  have  spent  in  vocational 
education.  I  have,  seen  the  economv  go  up  and  I  have  seen  the 
economy  go  down.' I  have  seen  some  Dad  times  before. 

And  1  feel  like  to  revive  any  economy  we  must  train  our  people. 
This  was  proven  clear  back  in  the  1950*8.  To  revive  any  economy, 
you  must  have  trained  people.' 
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We  have  spent  many  years  of  working  with  business,  industry 
and  labor  in  thisNparticular  region,  and  most  of  my  remarks  will  be 
confined  within  this  region. 

I  am  the  regional  director  of .  vocational  education  serving  five 
counties  in  this  immediate  area.  We  have  four  extension  centers. 
We  have  a  .school,  the  Ashland  State  Vocational-Technical  School. 

And  I  woujd  like  to  just  start  out  by  giving  you  a  little  bit  of 
~what  we  have  at  the  present  time,  what  we,  the  number  of  people 
that  we  are  serving,  and  then  I  can  tell  you  some  of  the  problems, 
real  problems. 

This  particular  year  the  cumulative  enrollment  at  the  Ashland 
State  Vocational  School  at  the  present  time  is  J.910  people.  This  is 
postsecondary  primarily.  We  carry  a  heavy  load  of  the  adults, 
people  that  are  ready  to  enter  the  labor  market.  We  have  second- 
ary students,  244.  On  the  evening  programs,  upgrade  training, 
adult  evening  extension  apprenticeship  programs,  we  have  800 
people.  ^  -  " 

In  the  CETA  program  this  year  we  have  served  141  people. 
Throughout  our  region  in  our«centers,  in  Carter  County,  Greenup 
,  County,  Boyd  County,  and  Lawrence,  at  the  present  time  we  have 
1,239  peopl£ 

With  this  number  of  people,  the  school  which  was*  built  at  the 
Ashland  State  Vocational  School  in  1968,  at  a  cost  of  $1.7  million, 
approximately  96,000  square  feet,  we  are  offering  15  different  pro-* 
grams  in  a  preparatory  situation.  Now,  looking  at  the  figures  at 
the  present  time,  we  are  talking  about  even  a  waiting  list  of  people 
before  this  economy  is  set  back  heavier  than' what  it  has  already 
been  cut  back. 

Chairman  Perkins.  What  is  your  waiting  list? 

Mr.  Chattin.  Our  waiting  list  at  the  present  time  is  1660  people 
wanting  in  school,  that  are  adults,  that  are  people  that  have  not 
been  trained,  that^are  begging  to  get  in,  and  we  have-not  been  able 
to  serve  them. 

Our  evening  extension  upgrade,  which  is  apprenticeship,  people 
already  employed  in  many  cases  in  industry  wanting  to  upgrade 
their  skills,  we  have  687  people  waiting  to  get  in.  This  means  tfrat 
we  are  in  a  situation  where  we  tell  people  that  it  will  be  2  years  to 
get  into  school.  Many  times  we  do  not  know.  It  is  just  a  matter  of 
them  getting  on  a  waiting  list  and  waiting  their  turn.*- 

And  I  think  the  riumber  of  days:  We  are  operating  schools  in  this 
area  from  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  10:30  at  night.  So  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  but  whaf  we  are  not  getting  100/per- 
cent  out  of  what  we  are  trying  to  da 

At  the  same  time  we  operate  something  like  100  to  150  people  on 
Saturday,  for  6  hours  on  Saturday.  So  I  feel  like  the  people  are 
putting  i^the  effort  to  serve  as  many  people  as  we  possibly  can  in 
this  regions 

If  we  continue  to  run  into  the  problems  of  lack  of  facilities  and 
lack  of  equipment  and  lack  of  teachers,  anything  that  pertains  to 
the  dollar  as  far  as  training  people,  we  are  always  exhausted  at  a 
certain  period  of  the  year,  which  is  the  present  time.  This  month 
we  will  exhaust  all  the  evening  money,  all  app^nticeship  training 
money.  And  from  this  point  on  we  will  be  shilfrng,  begging,  what- 
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-ever  possible  to  try  to  get  additional  funds  into  our  budget  to 
continue  with  oursprograms. 

Our  placement  record  in  this  region  has  been  roughly  anywhere 
from  79  to  88  percent  during  the  years  1976  through  1978,  through 
all  of  the  studies  and  surveys  which  are  mandated  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  by  the 
Southern  Association  of  Accreditation.  These  documents  are  on 
file.  They  ari  accurate.  It  does  show  that  the  school  is  working 
with  industry,  business  and  labor,  and  placing  up  to  88.3  percent. 

Again,  in  talking  about  a  return,  no  one  questions  with  Congress 
or  with  the  President's  views  on  cutbacks.  We  know  that  some  are 
needed.  But  at  the  same  time,  to  take  programs  in  vocational 
education  which  are  training  people  for  a  gainful  occupation  and 
placing  them  on  jobs,  then  becoming  taxpayers  and  in  return  cost- 
ing the  Federal  Government  and  the  State  government  not  one 
dime. 

I  think  that  I  would  like  to  disagree,  with  one  of  the  statements 
here  on  a  Jttjrvey  run  during  September  and  October  1980.  The 
students  inffived  the  graduates  of  17  VA-approved  programs  from 
July  1,  1978  through  June  30,  1980.  Number  graduating,  327 
people.  The  number  surveyed',  327.  The  number  responding,  268. 
Percent  responding  was  81.95  percent.  * 

The  number  of  respondents  in  training-related  jobs  was  214  of 
the  268  resppncling.  The  percent  of  respondents  in  training-related 
jobs  averaged  out  79.85  percent.  According  to  the  students  in  this 
survey,  the  annual  wages  reported  by  graduates  was  $2,466,476. 

You  are  talking  about  in  a  2-year  period  we  have  put  people  that 
are  paying  taxes  on  this  kind  of  money  in  a  building  that  was  built 
for  a  cost  of  $1,710,000.  I  think  anyond  that  understands  economics 
can  realize  right  quickly  that  for  what  money  is  being  put  into 
vocational  education  they  are  getting  tenfold  back  out  of  it. 

We  feel  that  in  thjs  particular  region  we  have  proven  without 
any  question  to  the  State  of  Kentucky  'there  is  a  dire  need  for  an 
expansion  program  of  $3,500,000.  We  are  at  the  present  time 
number  three  on  the  priority  list,  very  hopeful  that  this  will  come 
to  reality,  regardless  of  how  the  economy  is,  how  the  cutbacks  in 
State  government  is,  or  how  the  cutbacks  jn  the  Federal  might  be. 

But  at  the  same  time,  if  we  get  the  additions  to  the  buildings  and- 
include  things  in  which  industry  and  labor  is  placing  the  demand 
on  us  today,  and  that  is  for  diesel  mechanics,  for  instrumentation 
people,  and  for  an  increase  in**tool  ahd  die  making  and  crafts  of 
this  nature,  then  again,. with  the  building  programs,  Qonies  addi- 
tional costs  of  teachers,  of  supportive  staff  people,  of  equipment. 

And  at  the  present  time  I  would  s^y,  instead  of  cutting  the 
budget,  this  region  alone  would  needHaWess  of  $5  million  to  just 
take  care  of  what  is  a  demand  from  business,  industry,  and  labor. 
And  I  feel  that  if  we  do  not,  then  we  are  not  going  to  spur  the 
economy,  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  recovery,  because  in  all  jpy 
years,  I  can  recall  many  times  in  1973  and  1974,*  even  if  you 
,  wanted  to  go  out  of  this  area  and  help  with  the  defense  of  this 
,  country,  we  are  called  for  anywhere  from  700  to  1,000  people  at  one 
time  in  the  shipbuilding,  in  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry- 
docks,  in  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  in  Florida,  and  all  over  the  United 
States. 
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But  I  am  still  saying  that  industry,  to  provide  industry.  Th*y  are 
going  to  be  looking  for  trained  people.  They  are  not  going  to  be  just 
taking  people  because  they  are  cut  off  of  jobs  and  they  are  walking 
the  streets  and  you  think  that  they  are  going  to  pick  them  up.  If 
we  are  going  to  nave  productivity,  then  we  are  going  to  be  trainirfg 
people  and  we  are  going  to  be  turning  out  competent  people  for  our 
business,  industry,  and  labor. 

Now,  through  these  statements  that  I  have  made,  we  realize  the 
State  plays  a  part,  we  realize  the  Federal  Government.  But,  you 
must  also  realize  in  this  area  that  industry,  business,  and  labor  I 
feel  plays  their  part  also. 

Each  yerf  our  industries  and  our  labor  organizations  will  con- 
tribute to  vocational  education  in  excess  of  $90,000  a  year,  helping 
to  supplement  salaries  which  are  inadequate,  helping  to  buy  equip- 
ment in  which  other  people  will  not  support  or  cannot  support  at 
the  time,  and  helping  with  supplies. 

So  I  feel  like  they  are  cooperating.  I  feel  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  State  government,  and  business,  industry,  and  labor 
will  cooperate  and  where  it  is  needed*  put  money  into  programs 
that  can  train  people  for  gainful  occupations. 

I  would  like  to  open  it  up* for  any  questions.  ,  ' 

[Prepared  statement  of  Charles  Chattin  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Charles  E.  Chattin,  Regional  Director,  Vocational 
.  Education  Region  10,  Ashland,  Ky 

Vocational  educatioiTregion  10  is  composed  of  5  eastern  Kentucky  counties  locat- 
ed in  the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Kentucky.  The  five  counties  are.  Boyd, 
Carter,  Elliott,  Greenup,  and  Lawrence. 

It  is  the  philosophy  of  the  administration  and  faculty  of  vocational  education 
region  10  that  people  make  the  greatest  contribution  to  their  own  well-being  and  to 
society  through  useful  and  rewarding  work,  and  that  an  individual's  opportunity  to 
perform  useful  and  rewarding  work  depends  largely  upon  his  or  her  preparation  for 
.work. 

*  We  believe  each  person  is  entitled  to  work  preparation  through  education  and 
training  in  line  with  his  or  her  interest,  ability  and  needs, -and  that  preparation 
should  include  the  development  of  attitudes,  skills,  and  knowledge  sufficient  for  that 
person  to  obtain  and  hold  a  job,  and/or  advance  on  a"job  in  his  or  her  chosen  work. 

We  further  believe  that  well  trained  people  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  attain  the 
goals  of  improved  productivity,  economic  development  and  recovery,  and  prosperity 
that  have  been  established  at  both  the  State  and  national  levels. 

In  keeping  with  our  philosophy,  as  stated  above,  we  repectfully  submit  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  Vocational  education  region  10  maintains  close  ties  with  business,  industry, 
labor,  and  the  community  through  a  system  or  active  aq^isory  committees.  At  the 
school  level,  each  instructional  program  has  a  craft  advisory  committee  composed  of 
people  employed  in  that  particular  trade  Suggestions  and  recommendations  from 
these  committees  are  forwarded  to  appropriate  school  personnel  and  to  the  Regional 
Advisory  Committee  The  Regional  Advisory  Committee  currently  has  34  members 
representing  business,  industry,  labor,  and  the  community  in  accordance  with  appli- 
cable laws  and  regulations.  The  Regional  Advisory  Committee  works  closely  with, 
and  provides  input  to,  the  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education. 

(2)  Trainirfg  for  employment  is  a  good  investment  for  the  individual  and  for 
society.  *  t  * 

The  following  information,  taken  from  a  survey  of  "graduates  of  long-term  adult 

Srograms  in  the  Ashland  State  Vocational-Technical  School  during  the  period  of 
uly  1,  1978,  through  .June  30,  1980,  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  point.  The  survey  is 
required  by.  Public  Law  93-508  and  its  amendments  and  implementing  regulations. 
v        Documentation  js  on  file  in  the  school. 

,  ^ *  September-October  1980  survey  * 

Number  graduating  .\  \   327 

Number  surveyed  JL  327 
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Number  responding  *   268 

Percent  responding  :  •   81.95 

Number  of  respondents  in  training  related  jobs   214 

Percent  of  respondents  in  training  related' jobs   79.85 

Annual  wages  reported  by  graduates  (40  hour  week)   $2,466,476 

Note.— Students  included  graduates  of  17  VA  approved  programs  July  1,  1978,  through  June 
30,  1980 

In  comparison,  the  construction  cost  of  the  Ashland  State  Vocational-Technica! 
School  (1967)  was  $1,710,000.00.  ,     w       ,  ^  I 

The  percentage  in  training  related  employment  was  down  from  88.3  percenj 
during  the  2  years  1976-78  due  to  the  current  economic  slump. 

(3)  We  feel  that  improvements  can  be  made  at  the  federal  level.  We  respectfully 
suggest  the  following: 

(a)jdore  pooling  and  sharing  of  information  between  Federal  departments  Exam- 
ple: The  employment  survey  of  graduates  cited  above  duplicates,  for  graduates, 
surveys  required  by  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  as  amended,  which 
requires  followup  of  completers  and  leavers. 

lb)  We  feel  that  some  of  the  regulations  governing  the  many  categories  of  funding 
should  be  related  to  provide  greater  flexibility  in  the  use  of  funds  to  prepare  people 
for  employment.  Example.  The  regulations  and  reports  now  governing  funding  for 
disadvantage]!,  handicapped,  minorities,  energy,  etc.  ' 

(c)  In  viev?  of- the  close  relationship  between  trained  people,  economic  develop- 
ment, and  prosperity,  we  respectfully  suggest  that'  funding  for  vocational  education 
should  be  /increased  not  reduced.  However,  we  also  recognize  the  necessity  and 
desirability  of  balanced  budgets  at  all  leyels.  Therefore,  in  the  event  that  reductions 
in  funding  for  vocational  education  become  inevitable,,  we  suggest  that  it  be  done  in 
a  systematic,  orderly  manner.  We  further  suggest  that  the  following  priorities  for 
funding  be  established  (highest  to  lowest):  (1)  Programs  that  provide  training  for 
immediate  entry  into  the  work  force;  (2)  programs  that  are  needed  by  people  in  the 
work  force  to  improve  or  increase  productivity;  (3)  programs  dealing  with  public 
safety;  (4)  programs  of  exploration  and  orientation  that  initially  prepare  people  for 
further  education;  and  (5)  all  other  programs. 

(d)  If  the  block  grant  concept  of  funding  that  is  currently  being  considered  at  the 
Federal  level  is  implemented,  we  strongly  suggest  that  vocational  education  funds, 
provided  to  the  States,  be  designated  for  vocational  education. 

(e)  Due  to  reductions  in  construction,  equipment,  and  personnel  already  imple- 
mented in  Kentucky,  we  feel  that  any  further  reductions  in  funding  will  result  in 
curtailment  or  elimination  of  programs  and  services. 

(4)  At  the  regional  and  local  levels,  we  respectfully*  submit  the  following: 

(a)  Business  *and  industrial  expansion  in  the  local  area  now  in  progress,  an- 
nounced, and  in  various  stages  of  planning  will  require  large  numbers  of  trained 
people  during  the  1980s. 

(b)  Planned  increases  in  defense  spending  by  the  Federal  Government  will  create 
additional  demands  for  trained  people. 

(c)  Demand  for  upgrade  and  apprenticeship  training  by  business,  industry,  labor, 
and  individuals  is  expected  to  increase  as  efforts  are  made  to  improve  productivity 

(d)  Currently,  all  programs  in  the,  region  are  operating  at  capacity  The  region 
cannot  meet  the  demands  for  training  due  to  inadequate  facilities. 

(e)  At  this  time,  there  are  1697  people  on  waiting  lists  for  long-term  adult  prepara- 
tory programs  at  the  Ashland  State  Vocational-Technical  School.  There  are/>87 
people  on  waiting  lists  for  upgrade  and  apprenticeship  training  in  region  10.  Hiese 
waiting  lists  are  due  to  inadequate  facilities  for  training.  ^ 

(f)  The  following  steps  are  being  taken  to  provide  additional  training  opportunities 
in  the  region:  (DA  diesel  mechanics  shop  is  being  added  to  the  Boyd  County 
Vocational  Education  Center  to  serve  secondary  students.  Construction  funds  are 
being  provided  by  the  local  board,  with  $50,000  for  equipment  through  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Commission.  (2)  A  proposal  has  been  submitted  for  a  vocational 
education  department  in  Elliott  County  High  School  to  serve  secondary  students. 
Property  and  the  local  share  or  funding  are  available.  The  State  share  of  funding  is 
frozen  at  this  time.  (3)  An  expansion/renovation  proposal  in  the  Ashland  State 
Vocational.Technical  School  has  been  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. The  project  has  been  assigned  priority  3  on  the  State  priority  list  for  funding 
Again,  funding  for  construction  is  frozen.  At  current  prices,  approximately  $3.5 
million  is  needed  for  this  project.  Additional  funds  for  personnel  and  operating  cost 
would  be  required.  Documentation  of  the  need  for,  and  public  support  of,  these 
proposals  is  on  file  in  the  school.  The  project  would  provide  space  for  training  in 
heavy,  equipment  maintenance,  industrial  instrumentation,  and  would  expand  the 
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present  auto  mechanics,  auto  body,  machine  shop,' and  tool  and  die  making  pro- 
grams. It  would  also  provide  additional  space  for  apprenticeship  and  upgrade  train- 
ing. (4)  The  regional  budget  for  1980-81  was  approximately  $3  1  million.  The  request 
for  a  continuation  budget  for  1981-82  is  $3^4  million,  an  increase  of  $300,000  with  no 
new  programs  or  services.  (5)  Another  serious  problem  on  the  horizon  is  the  lack  of 
funding  for  replacement  equipment.  If  the  current  situation  continues  for.  an  ex- 
tended period,  the  quality  of  programs  wUf  be  adversely  effected. 

(5)  Business,  industry,  and  labor  in  the  area  have  been  very  generous  in  support- 
ing vocational  education.  Their  support,  which  includes  materials,  equipment,  sup- 
plies, salary  supplements,  and  support  for  the  scholarship  foundation  at  Ashland 
State^Vocational-Technical  School  totaTT"more  than  $90,000  per  year  Armstrong 
cooperative  education  program  is  in  progress  with  local  business  and /industry 

J>roviding  training  stations  for  vocational  students.  Between  1977  and  t9|60,  265 
ong-term  adult  students  have  participated  in  the  program,  with  187  (7(1,5  percent) 
of  them  being  employed  permanently  upon  graduation  from  the  vocational  school 

(6)  We  believe  tl^t "through  the  cooperation  of  Federal,  State,  and  locatgovern- 
ments  with  education,  business,  industry,  and  labor  the  goals  of  economic  recovery, 
progress,  and  prosperity  will  be  attained. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Chattin,  considering  your  backlog  of 
adults  and  student  on  your  waiting  list,  and  considering  the  need 
for  new  equipment  and  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Kentucky  ha$ 
.  made  a  cutback,  4*ow  will  you  be  affected  if  the  Reagan  proposal  of 
a  25-percent  cutback  goes  into  effect? 

Mr.  Chattin.  We  will  ^affected  in  this  area  at  the  present  time 
with  any,  whether  it  is  cutbacks  in  the  Federal  Government  or  it  is 
cutbacks  in  the  State  government.  We  are  at  a  bare  minimum  at 
the  present  time.  This  past  year  we  had  a  reorganization  of  State 
funding.  At  that  time  there  were  many  secretaries  and  iiiany  custo- 
dians watchmen,  the  supportive  st^ff,  there  was  a  5-percent 
reduction  in  it,  in  which  this  region  lo.st  ^2  people  at  that  particu- 
lar time. 

Now,  today  if  we  have  a  cut,  whether  it  comes  from  the  State  or 
the  Federal  Government,  we  might  as  well  face  it  we  are  going  to 
actually  cut  programs.  I  see  no  other  way  to  come  up  with  it, 
whether  it  is  $20,000  or  $40,000  or  $100,000,  than  to  cut  programs 
out.  *.  » 

If  we  go  with  the  25  percent  and  we  have  a/&utback)f  in  State 
funds,  I  am  saying  \ve  are  talking  about  probaBly  $200,000  in  our 
budget  which  we  are  proposing  for  this  coming  year.  This  past, 
year's  budget  was  $3.1  million.  This  continuation' budget  with  no 
new  programs,  with  no  equipment,  is  $3.4  million  this' year  being 
put  in  at  the  present  time. 

Now,  if  you  take  a  cutba9k  of  $200,000  or  $250,000,  then  there  is 
nothing  except  cutting  programs  out  where  there  are  still  people 
on  .the  waiting  list  begging  to  get  in.  And  I  do  not  know  who  could 
'    pick  this  up.  This  is  the  way  it  appears  to  me. 

Chairman  Perkins.  As  regards  reviving  the  -economy,  fhun  your, 
experience  here  in  Boyd  and  surrounding  counties,  would  these 
small  and  medium-sizfed  companies  have  the  wherewithal  to  train 
their  own  people  if  vocational  schools  do  not  have  the  facilities  and 
manpower  to  do  the  training? 

Mr.  Chattin.  The  majority  of  the  companies,  some  could  and  do 
train.  It 'is  unbelievable  the  amount^of  training  that  goes  on  in 
^indqptry  continuously.  They  may  havesa^certain  part  of  it  and  a 
certain  part  tfiey  relate  to  the  vocationareducation  programs  as 
more  conducive  to  do  it  this  way.    .  t 

You  do  have  labor  and  industry  involved  in  cettain  problems. 
You  have  labor  saying  one  thing  and  you  may  have  industry  saying 
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the  other.  So  many  times  it  is  better  to  take  neutral  grounds  to  do 
your  training.  I  think  that"  is  the  reason  that  we  qjay  have  13 
apprenticeship  programs  at  the  present  time,  in  conjunction  with 
business,  industry,  and  labor  in  this  area. 

It  works  out  better.  A  better  training  job  can  be  done  out  of  the 
plant.  And  even  though  the  plants  are  very  willing  to  put  their 
part  into  it,  they  have  been  supplementing  and  helping,  I  think,  to 
the  extent  that  it  is  their  part.  , 

Maybe  we  will  have  to  go  and  relate  more,  nnH  ffiim  sure  thaf 
the  companies  themselves  and  the  labor  organizations  themselves 
are  hot  going  to  let  us  down.  I  ha,ve  thatjeeling,  regardless  of  what 
it  takes.      N  *" 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  have  one  more  question.  You  have  indirect- 
ly covered  it.  But  do  you  believe  that  the  States  and  the  local 
school  districts  will  pick  up  any  of  these  programs  that  will  be 
dropped,  assuming  that  the  administrations  proposal  was  to  go 
through,  the  25-percent  cut?  Or  do  you  believe  that  these  programs 
will  just  have  to  be  drtfrped? 

Mr.  £hattin.  I  j!hink  that  they  will  be  dropped,  because  I  think 
everyone  is  under  the  same  restrictions  and  pressures^  the  pres- 
ent time.  They  do  not  have  the  funds  to  do  it.  And  I  do  not  think  it 
is  the  factHhat  they  would  not  do  it  if  they  had  it.  But  since  they 
do^  not  have,  I  think  they  are  looking  at  the  same\thing,  that 
everybody  shotild  be  pulling  together  in  this  country  today,  wheth- 1 
er  it  is  on  the  Federal  level,  the  State  level,  or  local  level,  to  try  to 
get  a  job  done. 

I  think  this  is  where  some  people  are  backing  off  and  sayirfg,  we 
cannot  afford  it.  But  I  think  that  when  you  prove  that  it  is  not  , 
costing,  I  hate  to  say  this  but  it  is  true.  You  have  a  revolving  fund 
and  if  you  have  $40,000  and  you  make  $60,000,  that  is  a  good 
revolving  fund.  And  I  feel  like  vocational*  education  is  exactly  like, 
the  revolving  fund,  thai  you  may  put  up  the  initial  cost,  but  that 
cost  is  turned  back  to  the  Federal  gentleman  tenfold. 

Chairman  Perkins.  ^Ir.  Petri. 

Mr.  Petri.  Just  one  question.  How  much  of  the  $3.4  million 
budget  that  you  are  going  to  have  for  this  year  or  next  year  comes 
from  Federal  funds? 

Mr.  Chattin.  I  am  not  sure  exactly  now  whSt  the  percentage  of 
funding  ftbm  the  Fedaral  Governments*  whether  it  is  around  10 
or  15  percent  in  the  States.  I  know  over  30  years  it  has  been 
reduced,  and  at  the  present  t!ime  I  have  no  figures,  beoause  this  is 
only  the  State  level  of  supporting  the  budget  through  ih&  Federal 
funding  and  also  Federal  funding  and  our  receipts.  " 

Mr.  Petri.  But  you  say  some  of  this  money  that  comes  to  you 
through  the  State  is  probably  Federal  funds?  * 

Mr.  Chattin.  Oh,  there  always  has  to  be  a  certain  amount  of 
Federal  funding  involved  in  the  State  funds. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr,  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Chattin,  just  one  question.  Assuming  that 
President  Reagan  does  win  his  25-percent  cut,  you  said  you  have  13 
apprenticeship  programs? 
Mr.  Chattin.  Right. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Would  you  have  to  drop  some  of  those  programs 
or  drop  the  number  served  in  the  apprenticeship  programs? 


Mr.  Chattin.  In  the  apprenticeship  programs  there  will  probablv 
be  nene  of  them  dropped,  because  again  that  is  an  area  in  whichs^ 
labor  and  industry  would  pick  up  regardless.  But  when  you  are 
talking  ab©ut  13  programs  you  may  be  talking  about  115,  120 
people.  It  is  just  one  small  part  of  th^-dverall  programs  that  are 
being  conducted  at  the  Ashland  State  School. 

Wp  are  talking  about  postsecondary,  the  high  school,  the  evening 
extension  upgrade  programs  that  are  taking  laborers  and  making 
welders  out  of  them,  people  that  <#n  upgrade  their  own  skills.  That 
is^the  bulk  of  the  program. 

But4ndustry  would  support  these  other  programs. 

Mr.  Hawkins.,  But,  these,  what  you  call  the  bulk  of  your  pro- 
grams, that  is  where  your  cuts  would  have  to  take  place? 

Mr.  Chattin.  That  is  where  the  cuts  would  have  to  be,  right. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  You  wo^ld  be  serving  fewer  people? 

Mr.  Chattin.  Rjght.  ' 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  *  ^ 

Phairman  Perkins.  Bronelle,  Mr.  Skaggs,  identify  yourself  and 
go  ahead.  - 

[The  prepared  statements  Bronelle  Skaggs  follows:]  ( 

-rid  "  A 

Prepared  Statement  of  J3tonelle  Skaggs,  Regional  Director,  Big  Sandy 
*    ,  Vocational  Education  Program,  Paintsyille,  Ky. 

Congressman  Perkins,  fellow  educators,  guests  and  ladies  £nd  gentlemen  There 
are  three  decisions  in  life  that  everyone  must  make  that  will  determine  to  a  large 
degree  the  contribution  that  they  will  make  to  themselves,  their  family  and  to 
society.  These  three  decisions  are  their  spiritual  relationship,  their,  family  relation- 
ship and  their  chosen  vocation  as  it  retetSfc  to  our  working  life.  In  my  opinion,  none 
of  these  decisions  can  be  made  lightly  and  all  will  require  careful  analysis,  plan- 
ning, work  and  dedication.  The  area  that  I  want  to  attempt  to  bn^into  proper 
perspective  this  morning  is  the  decision  regarding  our  vocation  7^ 

To  help  our  youth  and  adults  make  a  vocational  decision,  to>*lrain  for  that 
vocation  and  to  successfully  enter  the  world  of  work  and  the  economic  system  of  the 
United  States,  Congress  became  aware  many  years  ago  when  they  passed  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  in  1917,  the  Vocational  Act  of  1963  and  the  1968  and  1976  Educational 
Amendments  to  that  Act  that  federal  support  jwas  essential  to  the\development  of 
this  system.  This  decision  oy  Congress  set  in  motion  an  educational  philosophy  and 
funding  that  nurtured  the  development  of  one  of  the  most  dynamic  educational 
programs  any  nation  has  ever  known,  ^he  vocational  program  trained  electricians 
For  our  mines,  welders  for  our  shipyards,  carpenters  to  build  our  homes,  farmers  to 
proviHe  our  food,  office  workers  to  process  data,  nurses  to  care  for  us  when  we  are 
sick  and  many  others  Along  with  skill  training,  vocational  education  with  a  nation- 
al thrust  implemented  the  Future  Farmers  of  America— not  Afghanistan—the 
Future  Homemakers  of  America,  Future  Business  Leaders  of  America,  Vocational 
Industrial  Clubs  of  America  and  others.  The  impact  of  these  organizations  has  been 
tremendous.  Timid,  backward  students  have  teen  transformed  into  community, 
state  anct national  leaders  as  a  result  of  the  skill  training  coupled  with  the  student 
organization  which"  provided  the  show  winded  for  the  vocational  students  and 
programs  These  student  organizations  have  been  successful  because  they  provide 
training  in  citizenship,  parliamentary  procedure,  leadership,  cooperation,  patriotism 
and  concern  for  others.  Perhaps  at  no  time  in  our  history  have  we  needed  these 
attributes  taught  more  than  today.  Without  federal  funding  and  direction  these  . 
valuable  vocational  organizations  may  revert  back  to  state  organizations  and  lose 
their  national  thrust  which  must  be  maintained  and  fostered  Our  young  people 
.  specially  need  something  to  attach  themselves  to,  something  to  be  a  part  of, 
^  something  to  motivate  them  for  good  This  motivation  for  thousands  and  thousands 
of  youRg  people  has  been  derived  from  the  Future  Business  Leaders  of  Ameican, 
Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  America  and  others  It  is  my  belief  that  these 
organizations  must  be  sustained  at  all  cost.  ,    •  ,   ■  r 

At  this  moment  we  are  approaching  decision  time  Will  federal  legislation  tor 
vocational  education  be  reauthorized  and  at  what  level  with  federal  funding  be 
maintained  and  what  group  of  people  should  be  served  It  is  my  opinion  that 
distribution  of  funds  in  the  same  manner  as  that  outlined  in  the  1976  Educational 
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Amendments  is  sound  and  should  be  continued.  It  is  important  that  special  groups 
are  recognized  and  tRat  Home  Economics  receives  strong  support.  Our  homes  may 
well  determine  the  future  of  this  nation,  it  is  my  opinion  that  a  minimum  of  two 
billion  dollars  annually  should  be  authorized  and  budgeted  for  vocational  education 
annually  between  now  and  1985.  » 

I  did  not  make  a  decistbn  to  be  born  in  Appalachia;  however,  I  have  lived  and 
'worked  in  the  Big  Sandy  Region  all  my  life.  We  serve  a  five  county  region  of  Pike, 
Floyd,  Johnson,  Martin  and  Magoffin.  One  hundred  eighty. thousand  people  live  and 
work  in  this  region.  Fifteen  years  a£b  the  situation  looked  hopeless.  Today  the  sun 
is  beginning  to  shine  in  the  mountains  of  eastern  Kentucky.  No  bnger  do  our  young 
people*havelo  out-migrate  for  employment-Factories, are  beginning  to  be  built,  coal 
is  being  mined,  services  being  improved  and  the  feeling  of  hopelessness  is  disappear- 
ing. Why?  One  main  reason  is  because  Mayo  State  Vocational  Technical  School,  five 
area  centers,  nineteen  high  schools,  seven  school)  districts,  one  community,  college 
and  one  foifr-year  college  have  provided  the  educational  opportunities  essential  for 
success  and  our' people  nave  respond*!  well.  There  must  be  no  Compromise  because 
vocational  education  makes  a  difference. 

Today  over  seven  thousand  people  are  enrolled  in  some  typet vocational  training 
program  in  our  region.  At  the  Mayo  School  in  Paintsville  over  six  hundred  people 
are  on  the  waiting  list  that  we  cannot  serve  due  to  a  lack  of  funding.  This  list  is  not 
as  long  as  in  former  years  yet  any  Jist  is  too  long.  Our  placement  figures  indicate 
that  even  in  this  period  of  economic  slowdown'students  who  apply  themselves  and 
become  competent  in  their  vocation  are  fmding  employment. 

If  federal  funding  is  drastically  reduced  and  with  state  funds  for  education  aK 
ready  dwindling,  then  some  local  excisions  will  have  to  be  made.  Regretfully,  some 
of  these  decisions  will  have  to  be  to  reduce  staff  and  close  programs.  This  is  a 
frightening  decision^  to  close  the  door^f  opportunity  on  those  who  want  and  can 
benefit  from  training  jn  vocational  education  and  leadership  skills  that  we  so 
desperately  need. 

Congressman  Perkins,  it  is  my  hope  that  vocational  education  can  live  on  to 
provide  for  the  welfare  of  our  peomle,  to  encourage  economic  development  to  help 
supply  energy  for  our  nation  and'to  provide  the  skilled  workers  to  produce  the 
defense  items  needed  for  our  security  and  to  develop  leadership  skills  to  direct  our 

^1  ^know  what  your  decision  will  be  andj^hope  other  members  of  Congress  wilLjoif/ 
you  in  an  effort  to  sustain  and  improve  Vocational  education  for  the  good  of  all 
.  Thank  you  for  fee  opportunity  to  make  this  presentation  this  morning  I  consider 
it  an  honor  to  be  asked  to  come  to  this  hearing.  I  invite6  you  and  members  of  your  * 
staff  to  visit  our  vocational  programs  and  schools  at  any  time.  * 

STATEMENT^  BRONELLE  SKAGGS,  REGIONAL  DIRECTOR,  BIG 
SANDY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS,  PAINTSVILLE, 
KY.  s 

„  Mr.  Skaggs.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Perkins.  / 

I  am  Bronelle  Skaggs,  regional  director  of  vgefftional  education 
from  Paintsyille,  Ky.  We  work  in  a  five-county  area,  Pike„  Floyd, 
Johnson,  Martin,  and  Knott  Counties. 

I  consider  it  an  honor  to  be  asked  to  come  here.  » 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  interrupt  you.  These  schools  are  60 
/   miles  apart  and  they  ssrve  several  surrounding  counties. 

Go  ahead.  *  i 
.  Mr.  Skaggs.  And  I  want  share  with  you  this  morning  some 
thoughts  about  decisions  that  make  a  difference.  Every  person  in 
life  must  make  two  or  three  decisions  that  are  extremely  impor- 
tant. There  are  spiritual  decisions  that  have  to  be  made,  decisions 
'  about,  the  family,  and  decisions  about  one's  vocatipn.  Now,  these 
are  critical  to  tne  success  of  every  individual  and  in  my  opinion 
cannot  be  taken  lightly* 

One  area  that  I  want  to  hone  in  on  this  morning  is  the  decision 
of  the  vocation  that  one  will  follow.  And  to  help  our  youth  to  make 
these  vocational  decisions,  to  successfully  enter  the  world  of  work, 
to  successfully  enter  the  economic  system  of  the  United  States, 
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Congress  became  aware  many  years  ago  when  they  passed  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  in  1917,  the  Vocational  Act  of  1963  and  the  1968 
and  1976  educational  amendments  to  that  act  that  Federal  support 
was  essential  to  the  development  of  this  system. 

This  decision  by  Congress  set  in  motion  an  educational  philos- 
ophy and  funding  that  nurtured*  the  development  of  one  of  the 
most  dynamic  educational  programs  any  nation  has  ever  known. 
We  have  4iainejl  electricians  for  our  mines,  we  have  trained  weld- 
ers for  theSfyipyards,  we  trained  carpenters  to  build  our  homes, 
farmers  to  produce  the  fopd,  officeworkers  to  process  the  data. 

And  knowledge  is  doubling  every  8  to  10  years,  and  I  read 
recently  that  it  would  tsfce  I  trillion  secretaries  to  do  the  work 
that  is  now  being  done  by  computers,  electric  typewriters  and  so 

v  Nurses  to  care  for  us  when  we  are  sick,  and  many  others.  And 
along  with  this  skill  training,  vocational  education  did  another 
thing  that  I  think  is  extremely  important  They  implemented  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America,  not  of  Afghanistan  but  of  Apierica. 
^The  Future  Homemakers  of  America  is  a  part  of  these  programs, 
the  Future  Business  Leaders  of  America,  the  Vocational  Industrial 
Clubs-tH  America. 

Through  these  organizations,  timid,  backward  students  have 
^  been  transformed  into  leaders  all  across  this  Nation.  These  student 
organizations  teach  citizenship,  parliamentary  procedure,  coopera- 
tion, leadership,  patriotism,  and  others.  And  perhaps  at  no  time  in 
our  history  do  we  need  leadership  training  more  than  today.  Our 
young  people  need  something  to  attach  themselves  to,  something  to 
be  involved  with,  something  to  motivate  them  for  good.  - 

These  vocational  student  organizations  have  done  this  and  I 
believe  can  continue  to  do  it. 

At  this  moment  we  are  approaching  ^  decision:  Will  Federal 
legislation  for„  vocational  education  be  reauthorized  and  at  what 
level  of  Federlal  funding  must  we  have,  and  h6W  will  that  funding 
be  distributed?  ; ' 

It  is  important  that  special  groups  be  recognized.  It  seems  to  me 
that  home  economics  must  receive  strong  support,  because  our 
homes  may  very  well  determine  the  very  destiny^of  this  Nation. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  a  minimum  of  $2  billion  annually  should  be 
authorized  for  vocational  education  between  now  and  '1985. 

I  was  born  in  Appalachia,  in  the  area  where  I  live,  and  I  have 
lived  and  worked  in  the  Big  Sandy  region  all  my  life.  There  are 
180,000  people  wHo  live  and  work  in  this  region.  15  years  ago  the 
situation,  as  Congressman  Perkins  has  shared  with  you  on  many 
occasions,  I  am  sure,  looked  hopeless  almost.  Today  the  sun  is 
beginning  to  shine  in  the  inountains  of  eastern  Kentucky.  No 
longer  do  our  young  people  have  to  outmigrate. 

And  there  have  been  many  of  our  people  gone  to  Michigan  to 
work  because  there  was  no  work  at  home.  Factories  are  beginning 
to  be  built,  coal  is  being  mined,  services  are  improved,  and  the 
feelingyrf  hopelessness  has  disappeared.  — 
7    I  think  one  main  reason  is  because  of  the  Mayo  State  Vocational 
^  Technical  School  in  Paintsville,  Ky.,  that  started  irt  October  1938. 
c  Thbusands  and  thousands  of  people  have  been  to  training  at  that 
school.  We  have  five  area  centers  that  serve  high  school  students. 
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There  are  19  high  schools  in  our  regioli,  seven  school  districts,  one 
community  college,  and  one  4-year  college.  #  # 

,Our  people  have  taken  advantage  of  these  opportunities  and  they 
must  be  allowed  to  continue.  > 

Currently  at  Mayo  State  Vocational  School  in  Paintsville,  over 
600  people  are  on  the  waiting  list.  This  year  we  started  the  year 
with  approximately  900  students,  which  is  the  highest  enrollment 
in  the  history  of  the  school.  This  waiting  list  is  down  toe  from 
previous  years.  We  have-been  able  to  train  more  people.  ^ 

But  even  with  the  economy  in  the  situation  that  it  is  currently, 
we  are  finding  that  80  to  90  percent  of  those  P?ople>  and  in  some 
cases  higher,  of  those  who  come  and  apply  themselves  and  coxg- 
plete  the  programs,  are  being  placed  in  jobs.     .  j  *  ' 

It  is  a  frightening  decision  to  close  the  door  of  opportunity  to 
those  who  want  education,  who  deserve,  it  and  who  need  it.  Mr. 
Perkins,  it  seems  to  me  that  to  cut  vocational  education  in  this 
time  of  economic  downswing  would  be  a  serious  mistake  and  the 
very  opposite  needs  to  be  done,  as  my  colleague  Mr.  Chattin  has 
saia.  '      .  y 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity,  and  I  will  Share  with  you  any 
information  I  have.  *  * 

Chairman  Perkins.  All  right.  Tn  order  to  expedite  the  hearings, 
we  will  hold  the  questions  for  a  couplfe  of  minutes  and  we  will  call 
on  our  next  witness. 
.   Mr.  Jesse  Conley  is  not  here,  is  he,  Mr.  Skaggs? 
*   Mr.  Skaggs.  He  could  not  come.  He  is  ill. 

Chairman  Perkins.  He  is  ill?  Well,  give  him  my  good  wishes. 

Dr.  John  Vansant,  regional  director,  Morehead. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Drl  Jol^n  Vansant  follows:] 

"Prepared  Statement  of  Dr.  John  Vansant,  Regional  Director,  Vocational 
Region  9,  Morehead,  Ky. 

1  NTRODUCnON 

I  wouldJike  to  present  my  testimony  in  three  parts.  Fbstn  will  present  Vocation- 
al EddcatioiLas  a  viable  educational  delivery  system./ Secondly,  1  will  propose  a 
measure  of  instruction  for  vocational  programs.  Thirdhl  I  will  talk  about  Vocation- 
al Education  in  Region  Nine,  the  service  area  for  which)  I  have  responsibility  as  the 
chief  administrator.  . 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION— A  VIABLE  EDUCATIONAL  DELIVERY  SYSTEM 

Vocational  EducatfwCasa  dominant  educational  delivery  system,  is  a  "standout" 
in  providing  competencies  students  need  to  relate  to  the  real  world  of  work.  Voca- 
tional programs  are  designed  to  teach  students  occupational  competencies  necessary 
to  provide  needed  services  or  produce  a  product  utilizing  the  most  up-to-date  techno- 
logical methods.  Productivity  of  vocational  students  is  paramount  in  their  vocation- 
al programs  and  their  ultimate  performance  on  the  job.  This  attitude  of  productivity 
in  Vocational  Education  is  unique  in  an  educational  delivery  system  so  broad  in 
scope,  but  it  is  genuine  due  to  inherent  facets  of  the  system.  Providing  a  trained 
labor  force  to  fully  utilize  our  resource  potential  is  the  mission  of  Vocational 
Education.  Improved  productivity  of  the  labor  force  is  vital  to  the  amending7  of 
our  socio-economic  system.  h 

Vocational  Education,,  at  secondary  and  adult  levels,  provides  training  in  compe- 
,  tencies  and  instruction  in  knowledge  and  information  related  to  competencies 
within  an  occupation.  Theory  and  practice ,  are  related  intentionally  during,  the 
teaching-learning  process.  i 

Vocational  Education  programs  are  taught  by  vocational  teachers  knowledg$aDle 
in  the  occupation  they  are  teaching.  These  teachers  have,  characteristically, \prac- 
ticed  within  the  occupation  in  addition  to  completion  of  formal  preparation  for 
teaching  within  the  occupational  area.  <r  J 
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Full-time  Vocational  Education  programs  provide,  typically,  30  hours  of  instruc- 
tion per  week  during  the  time  needed  to  provide  training  for  the  occupation;  this 
may  vary  from  a  few  weeks  up  to  two  years.  Closures  in  vocational  programs  occur 
only  on  holidays  and/or  long  periods  of  instruction  to  allow  teachers  vacation  time. 
Vocational  teachers  usually  work  a/i  eight-hours  day  and  may  assign  students 
additional  work  outside  the  school  setting.  -Cooperative  Education  for  students  car- 
ries competencies  learned  in  the  classroom  into  .the  work  place  on  a  full-time  basis 
during  this  work  experience. 

Vocational  Education  programs1  relate  directly  to  the  occupations  through  (a)  task 
analysis;  (b)  competency  based  individualized  instruction;  (c)  advisory  committee 
evaluation  and  input;  and  (d)  program  review  to  insure  accountability. 

Vocational  Education  programs  are  conducted  in  classroom,  laboratories,  shofte, 
and  on  work  sites*  utilizing  facilities  and  equipment  that  are  up  to  business  and 
industry  standards.  Also,  vocational  programs  are  provided  adequate  consummate 
supplies  to  allow  for  supervised  practices  by  students. 

Vocational  Education  students  are  monitored  by  a  placement  and  follow-up 
system  after  they  exit  from  vocational  orofframs.  Their  placement  and  satisfactory 
performance  in  the  occupation  for  which  they  are  trained  is  an  important  Evalua- 
tive tool  that  evidences  accountability. 

Vocational  Education,  as'  an  educational  delivery  system,  has  been  recognized 
through  legislation  as  necessary  to  provide  education  and  training  for  students  not 
adequately  served  by  general  education  at  the  secondary  level  nor  by  higher  educa- 
tion at  the  post-secondary  level. 

Vocational  Education,  which  emphasizes  teaching  of  theory  and  practice,  qualified 
teachers,  providing  a  full-time  instructional  program,  constant  evaluation,  providing 
up-to-date  facilities  and  equipment,  and  documented  accountability,  is  dedicated  as  a 
delivery  system  to  fulfilling  the  educational  goal  of  an  economic  producer.  This 
economic  producer  is  becoming  more  important  if  we  are  to  "work  smarter"  and 
provide  for  the  individual  the  opportunity  to  enhance  his/her  self-image,  become  a 
worthy  family  member,  and  assume  his/her  civic  responsibility.  In  essence,  Voca- 
tional Education,  through  its  delivery  system,  can  provide  the  productive  citizen 
needed  to -turn  our  socio-economic  system  around  and  help  order  our  chaotic  infla- 
tionary-recessional paradox. 

VOCATIONAL  UNIT— A  MEASURE  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Institutions  (state  vocational-technical  schools  and  area  vocational  education  cen- 
ters in  Kentucky)  providing  vocational  programs  for  students  at  the  secondary  and 
adult  levels,  typically,  report  progress  of  students  by  competencies  learned  and/or 
clock'hours  completed  The  purpose  of  this  articte  is  to  recommend  for  consideration 
the  vocational  unit  as  a  measure  of  instruction  for  vocational  programs.  The  author, 
in  discussing  this  concept  with  vocation&l  educators,  has  found  broad  consensus  for 
the  concept. 

'  If  Vocational  Education  is  to  take  its  rightful  place  as  one  of  the  dominant 
educational  delivery  systems  along  with  secondary  education  and  higher  education, 
au™1  to  measure  instruction  must  be^gstablished.  The  vocational  unit  for  Vocation- 
al Education  can  be  analogous  with  m  Carnegie  Unit  for  secondary  education  and 
the  semester  hour  for  higher  education: 

The  following  nine  points  are  presented  in  support  of  the  vocational  unit  and 
three  recommendations  follow -to  implement  the  vocational  unit  as  the  common 
denominator  for  measuring  vocational  programs  and  providing  articulation  with 
secondary  and  higher  education  delivery  systems. 

(1)  Vocational  Education  is  a  relatively  new  educational  delivery  system.  Its 
historical  base  is  much  more  recent  than  the  secondary  school  and  higher  educa- 
tion.     9  y  * 
^2)  Vocational  Education  institutions  typically  grant  certificates  and/or  diplomas 
for  programs  completed  based  upon  clock  hours  on  competencies  learned. 

(3)  Vocational  Education  typically  recommends  to  secondary  schools  clock  hours  of 
instruction  and/or  competencies  accomplished  which  ^frhey  equate  into  Carnegie 
credits  and  to  higher  education  clock  'hours  of  instruction  and/or  competencies 
accomplished  which  they  equate  into  semester  hours. 

(4)  Vocational  Education  has  no  common  denominator  to  equate  clock  hours  <into 
Carnegie  credits  in  the  secondary  school  or  semester  hours  in  the  higher  education 
institution  sense.  r  ' 

(5)  Vocational  Education,  as  far  as  I  know,  does  not  grant  either  Carnegie  credits 
or  semester  hours  for  work  completed  but  has  functioned  in  the  role  of  a  recom- 
mending institution  only. . 

(6)  Vocational  Education  needs  a  unit  df  measure  (equivalency)  to  translate  clock 
hours  and/or  competencies  learned  into  a  form  of  equivalent  credit.  This  unit  needs 
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to  be  easily  equated  with  Carnegie  credits  in  the  secondary  setting  and  semester 
hours  in  the  higher  education  setting. 

(7)  Vocational  Education  could  establish  a  unit  of  measure,  a  vocational  unit.  TJus 
unit,  could  or  should,  represent  30  hours  of  satisfactory  vocational  training  complet- 
ed 

(8)  A  Carnegie  credit  is  based  upon  one  hour  per  day  of  satisfactory  learning 
completed  for T75  days,  less  excused  absenses,  etc.  .   4      .  ... 

(9)  A  semester  hour  is  based  upon  one  hour  of  satisfactory  instruction  completed 
per  week  for  15  weeks,  less  excused  absensgs<etc. 

Recommendations 

(1)  One  vocational  unit  be  granted  for  30  hours  of  satisfactory  vocational  training 
completed  or  its  equivalent;  (2)  one  vocational  unit  be  equated  to  0.2  Carnegie 
credits  with  consent  of  a  diploma  granting  secondary  school;  and  (3)  one  vocational 
unit  be  equated  to  one  semester  hour  with  consent  of  a  diploma  granting  higher 
education  institution/       *  .  _  , 

Note.— Vocational  competencies  can  be  equated  to  clock  hours,  thence  to  voca- 
tional units  to  enhance  ease  of  transfer  to  secondary  schools  and  institutions  ot 
higher  education. 

WE  NEED  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Vocational  Education  Region  Nine  is  made  up  ot  ten  counties,  the  Gateway  Area 
Development  District  (Bath,  Menifee,  Montgomery,  Morgan,  and  Rowan)  and  the 
Buffalo  Trace  Area  Development  District  (Bracken,  Fleming,  Lewis,  Mason,  and 
Robertson).  Region  Nine  is  the  "Heartland  of  Northeast  Kentucky.  - 

Region  Nine  is  the  most  sparsely-settled  area  in  Kentucky,  with  38  persons  per 

region  is  belted  by  1-64,  Route  32  and  11,  north  and  south;  Route  68  on  the 
northern  border;  and  Route  460  on  the  southern  border.  Rail  and  river  transporta- 
tion is  also  available.  _       _      _   .       -     T  *  1  '      T5-*  J 

There  is  an  abundance  of  Water  with  the  Cave  Run  Lake,  the  Licking  River,  and 
the  Ohio  River  along  the  northern  boundary  from  Lewis  to  Mason  to  Bracken 

^There  is  an  abundance  of  energy  with  shale  deposits  (Lewis,  Fleming,  and  Rowan 
counties).  We  are  near  coal,  natural  gas,  and- petroleum  to  the  south.  Power  plants 
are  in  abundance  along  the  Ohio  River.  . 

Other  resources  include  timber,  limestone,  clay,  and  an  abundance  of  agricultural 
products.  . 

We  have  approximated  112,000  people  within  the  region.  There  are  approximate- 
ly 42,000  in  the  work  force,  with  17,000  in  sales  and  service,  9,000  in  manufacturing, 
f.OOO  in  government,  6,000  in  agriculture,  and  3,000  commuting  out  of  the  region. 

The  education  level  is  between  8th  and  9th  grade;  only  58  percent  of  persons  over 
25  years  of  age  have  completed  8th  grade.  .  0_       %  m 

The  high  school  completion  rate  is  64.2  percent;  the  dropout  rate  is  35.8  percent 

(1978) 

There  are  34.5  percent  of  the  high  school  graduates  attending  college.  The  dropout 
rate  in  colleges  runs  approximately  50  percent.  Four  percent  of  the  high  school 
graduates  attend  post-secondary  vocational  programs 
.     A  recent  study  indicates  that  approximately  one-fourth  of  applicants  for  jobs  at 
employment  services  have  had  some  vocational  training. 

Of  the  1978  high  school  graduates,  1,677  are  available  to  enroll  in  posUecondary 
programs  in  Vocational  Education.  This  doesn't  count  a  vast  number  who  have  been 
by-passed  in  years  past  who  need  training.  . 

Vocational  Education  programs  for  secondary  students  are  located  in  local  high 
schools  and  area  vocational  education  centers  during  the  regular  school  day.  Adult 
long  term  vocational  programs  are  housed  for  the  most  part  during  late  afternoon 
an^evening  hours.  Four  area  vocational  education  centers  located  at  MavsviUe,  Mt. 
S  Sterling,  Morehead,  and  West  Liberty  are  double-shifted  from  8  a.m.  until  ll  p.m.  to 
provide  opportunities  for  both  secondary  and  adult  long  term  students  Also,  11 
HUD  mobile  units  are  utilized  for  classrooms,  laboratories,  and  offices  at  three  ot 
the  centers  We  are  utilizing  rented  facilities  in  Maysville  for  two  programs,  and 
one  program  in  Morehead  is  housed  at  Morehead  State  University.  , 

Because  of  lack  of  facilities,  only  ten  program  areas  are  offered  and  only  three  ot 
these  during  the  regular,  day-time  hours.   

In  order  to  serve  at  least  20  percent  of  the  pof^Ktton  needing  adult  long  term 
programs  in  a  wider  range  of  programs,  a  five  million  dollar  state  vocational- 
technical  school  has  been  proposed  and  approved  but  is  presently  delayed.  Prospec- 
tive students  do  not  have  an  opportunity  in  Region  Nine  to  enroll  in  adult  long 
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term  programs  because  of  inadequate  facilities  Many  areas  for  training  are  not  now 
available  even  though  industry  has  indicated  the  need.  Among  these  are  machine 
maintenance,  machinists,  tool  and  die  craftsmen,  heavy  equipment  operators,  brick 
Inasons,  hydraulics,  industrial  maqhine  set-up,  and  wood  processing,  to  mention  a 

In  summary,  Vocational  Education  opportunities  are  needed  in  our  area  to  permit 
business  and  industrial  growth.  The  resources  needed  to  make  our  region  productive 
are  available.  We  have  an  abundance  of  land,  plenty  of  energy,  adequate  water 
supply,  and  a  labor  force  willing  to  work.  Without  viable  programs  to  train  a  labor 
fore  to  meet  manpower  needs,  Region  Nine  will  not  be  able  to  realize  its  potential  as 
a  full  contributor  to  the  social,  economic,  and  political  climate  in  Kentucky. 

REGION  9— MOREHEAD  STATE  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

(D-Begidn  Nine's  need  for  a  state  vocational  technical  school.  Distance  to  other 
schoojs,  present  offerings  compared  to  other  regions,  planned%enrollment,  and  edu- 
cational level  of  "Kegion  Nine  people  and  its  effect  on  employment.  (2 )  Manufactur- 
ing in  Region  Nine-  Comparison  to  sister  regions,  and  location  of  manufacturing.  i3.j 
Student  willingness  to  commute  to  school  As  it  compares  to  location  of  proposed 
new  school  (4 )  Cost  estimates.  New  school,  fire  center,  land  and  regional  office. 
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PRESENT  DISTANCE  TO  POSTSECONDARY  STATE  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
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1 CTTA  programs  with  1  yr  funds*  (1  BM  and  2  ito  and  1  mactae  shop) 


Can  region  9  fill  a  vocational-technical  school? 


Population  of  region  9   1 12,000 

15  programs  proposed  times  18  students  per  program   280 


High  school  graduates  last  year  .*  m.   1,406 

High  school  dropouts  last  year   619 


Total  in  school  last  year  and  available  for  postsecondary  school 

now   2,025 

Students  enrolled  in  college  *   360 


Total  left  after  college  enrollment   1,66*5 


Note.— Percentage  needed  to  fill  vocational-technical  school,  16  percent  School  would  be  full 
with  16.6  percent  out  would  have  available:  Localsecondary  students,  people  w*io  left  school 
previously  without  a  skill,  veterans,  additional  CETA  programs,  and  apprenticeship  people 
Remember  that  people'  in  region  9  have  never  had  access  to  a  postsecondary  vocational-technical 
school. 
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EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL  OF  PEOPLE  PLACED  IN  JOBS 
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EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL  OF  PEOPLE  IN  REGION  NINE  OVER  25 
YEARS  OF  AGE 
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MANUFACTURING— COMPARISON  OF  INDUSTRIES  LOCATED  IN  EASTERN  KENTUCKY 1 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR.  JOHN  VANSANT,  REGIONAL  DIRECTOR, 
^  VOCATIONAL  REGION  9,  MOREHEA1),  KY. 

Dr.  Vansant.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Perkins,  distinguished  Congress- 
men on  the  committee.  I  certainly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
come  and  present  my  testimony. 

I  would  like  to  present  thj£  in  three  parts.  Two  of  the  parts  may 
seem  a  little*  academic,  but  I  would  like  to  share  this  with  the 
committee.  ' 

First  I  would  like  to  present  vocational  education  as  a  viable 
educational  delivery  system.  Pe.rhaps  most  of  us  do  not  need  to  be 
convinced  of  this.  But  in  order  to  set  the  tone,  I  would  like  to  do 
this.  ^  '  1  * 

Then  I  would  like  to  propose  to  you  a  measure  of  vocational 
programs.  And  then  I  vsteuld  like  to  t#lk  about  the  vocational 
education  programs  in  region  9,  this  service  area  for  which  I  have 
the  responsibility  as  the  chief  administrator. 

Vocational  education,  as  a  dominant  educational  delivery  system, 
is  a  standout  in  competencies  students  need  to  relate  to^the  world 
of  work.  Vocational  programs  are  designed  to  teach  students  com- 
petencies necessary  to  provide  needed  services  or  produce  a  product  , 
utilizing  the  most  up-to-date  technological  methods. 

Productivity  of  vocatiohal  students  is  paramount  in  their  voca- 
tional programs  and  .their  ultimate  performance  on  the  job.  This 
attitude  of  productivity  in  vocational  education  is  unique  in  an 
educational  delivery  system  so  broagLin  scope,  but  it  is  genuine  due 
to  inherent  facets  of  the  systems 

Providing  a  trained  labor  force  to  fully  utilize  our  resource  po- 
tential is  our  mission  in  vocational  education.  Improved  productiv- 
ity of  the  lpbor  force  is  vital  to  *fcfc*a&ending  of  our  socioeconomic 
system. 

Vocational  education  at  "secondary  and  adult  levels  provides 
training.  -  * 

Chairman  Perkins.  W  me  interrupt  you  just  a  moment,  Dr. 
Vansant.  I  •  * 

Gus  Hawkins  was  witli  me  about  3T  weeks  Jago.  We  met  with  the 
Speaker  and  our  leadership.  We  tried  to  get*  the  budget  resolution 
postponed.  And  what  .did  the4  Speaker  say  to  this? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  think  that  I  woul<ftdk^ribe  it  as  being  reluctant 
or  hesitant  to  do  so,  if  we  cannot  dp  k  al  once.  And  as  I  recall  the 
meeting  among  the  leadership,  that  yours  and  one  or  two  other 
voices  expressed  a  great  desire  to  hear  from  the  'people  before  we 
proceeded  to  make  what  is  obviously  a  very  serious  decision. 

I  think  this  probably  is  a  followthrough  of  your  position  taken  at 
that  time,  that  we  should  hear  from  the  pepple. 

Chairman  Perkins.  My  point  is  that  wfe  are  up  against  the  gun. 
The  gun  is  pointing  right  at  us;  we  are  under  pressure  to  put  a 
ceiling  on  all  the  programs  under  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee.     '  .„ 

s  We  are  going  into  hearings  next  week  before  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. The  harm  is  in  the  reconciliation  process  provided  for  under 
the  Budget  Committee  rules.' 

But  to  shorten  your  testimony,  just  tell  us  how  the  cut  of  25 
percent  will  affect  your  program.  I  know  your  problems  and  I  know 
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all  your  schools  and  so  forth.  But  how  are  these  cuts  going  to  affect 
you  in  forehead,  Ky.,  Dr.  Vansant? 

Dr.  Vansant.  I  would  like  to  leave  this  and  just  telTyou. 

Chairman  Perkins.  All  your*  prepared  statements  will  Jbe  insert- 
ed in  the£ecord  at  length,  all  of  theqa.  ' 

But  titns  committee  knows. the  mferits  of  tKeSe  programs.  It  is  our 
job  to  convince  the  other  Mgfhbers  of  theTlouse.  Your  testimony 
will  be  available  for  those  other  Members.  But  could, you  summa- 
rize how  these  cute  are  going  to  affect  vyou,  in"  vi^w  of  the  «uts 
made  in  the  State  of  Kentucky?o 

Dr.  Vansant.  In  region  9,  we  are  the  only  vocational  region  out 
of  the  14  who  do  not  have  a  State  vocational  technical  school.  We 
do  not  have  an  institution  for  postsecondary  programs  exclusively. 

Wfc  serve  our  students  in  the  4  area  vodational  edQcation  centers 
in  region  9.  These  centers  are  operated  from  8  in  the  morning  until 
11  at  tnight.  We  do  not  have  any  shops  or  classrooms  that  are  not 
being  utilized  during  this  period  of  tim£. 

We  only  have  five  daytime  programs  for  adult  long-term  stu- 
dents, and  four  of  these  are  CETA.  Our  programs  for  postsecondary 
students  are  housed  in  our  centers  in  the  evening,  beginning  about 
4  o'clock  and  continuing  on  to  10:30  or  11  o'qlock.  We  have  one 
program  that  runs  to  12.  * 1 

In  addition  to  the  centers,  we  also  have  11  mobile  units  that  we 
have  pulled  ihto  our  centers  to  utilize  for  classrooms,  laboratories, 
offices,  and  for  storage.  We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  buy  these 
$200  trailers,  because  they  have  helped  us. 

We  also  do  lease  the  facilities  at  one  of  our  centers.  We  rented  a 
house  in  one  instance.  For  our  LPN  program  we  have  leased  a 
garage,  and  in  another  instance  for  a  welding  program. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  probably  serving  about  4J  percent  of 
the  population  of  high  school  graduates  and/or  dropouts  that^fre 
should  be  serving.  We  are  probably  serving  about  one-fifth  of  the 
students  that  we  should  be  serving  in  our  postsecondary  programs. 

We  do  have  approved  and  at  one  point  it  wa$  second  on  our 
priority  list. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Would  the  other  students  like  to  participate? 

Dr.  Vansant.  Yes.  We  have  a  waiting  list.  In  fact,  we  only  have 
nine  program  areas  and  we  just  do  not  recruit  because  we  do  not 
have  the*programs  to  put  them  in.  I  thftik  one  of  the  goals  for 
vocational  education  in  Kentucky  is  to  have  at  least  20  areas  that 
on6^Sl  participate  in  on  the  adult  long-tenp  basis,  and  yet  we 
only  Jiave  9.  And.we^are  limited  ifTjthat  most  of  the  programs  are. 
at  night  and  we  are  utilizing  classrooms  and  shops  oji  a  double 
shift  basis.  They  are  too  small,. they  are  too  crowded,  but  this  is  all 
we  have.  *f  - 

Fop  all  practical  purposes,  we  are  utilizing  the  four  facilities  we 
have  200  percent  of  the  tim£ .  Really,  the  facilities  were  construct- 
ed, they  are  cement  because  they  are  in  Appalachia.  The  one  at 
.  Maysville  was  constructed  by  that  board  on  a  Stiate  50-50  match. 

T*hat  is  where  we  are.  We  are  already  at  pretty  much  our  limits. 
We  do  not  plan  any  expansions  next  year.  We  do  not  have  any 
place  to  put  them.  Our  only  hope  is  that  we  receive  funding  from 
the  State  to  construct  facilities,  and  we  do  have  proposed,  as  I  have 
indicated,  a  facility  at  Morehead,  which  is  pretty  much  centrally 
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located  as  far  as  our  region  is  concerned.  And  until  this' is  done  we 
do  not  have  a  whole  lot  of  hope  for  expanding  programs. 

Now,  if  we  were  to  experience  <:uts,  instead  of  serving  4  percent 
of  the  youth  and  adults  in  long-term  programs;  and  by  the  way,  we 
are  limited  on  upgrading  programs  because  we  dp  not  have  facih- 
,  ties.  We  have  full-time  programs,  but  you  cannot  utilize  them  for 
short-term  programs.  . 

Sg'if  we  were  to  take  a  25-percent  cut,  instead  of  serving  4 
-  percent,  we  would  serve  3  percent.  Then  our  services  would  cer- 
tainly be  limited.  I  feel  like  that  business  and  industry  is  suffering 
in  the  Mflrehead  area  or  in  region  9  because  we  do  not  have  a 
viable  vocational  education  program  to  train  people  to  meet  their 
manpower  demands  now.  '  3  - 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  read  in  the  n>orning'-paper  that  the  Gover- 
nor did  not  intend  to  raise  taxes.  And  in  view  of  the  cut  in  Frank- 
fort which  is  going  to  affect  you,  and  in  view  of  the  cut  in  Washing- 
ton if  the  25-percent  proposal  of  President  Reagan  is^to  go  through, 
how  would  you  be  affected?  t 

Dr.  Vansant.  As  Mr.  Chattin  has  indicated,  in  the  last  year  we 
■  cut  many  of  our  support  people.  In  fact,  I  Jost  three  professionals 
last  year.  I  have  people  doing  two  people's  jobs.  I  have  taken  on  the 
role  of  being  program  coordinator  in  addition  to  being  regiorfal 
directoi^Jhave  one  program  coordinator  now  who  is  also  acting  as 
the  studefcidirector. 

We  just  simply  build  up  our  wdrkldad  and  we  get  by  the  best  we 
can.  If  we  suffer  any  more  cuts  in  .personnel,  then  programs  will 
have  to  go,  there*  is  no  question. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Well,  one  further  question.  What  about  your 
equipment?  Must  it  be  modernized  or  updated?  And  do  you  have 
adequate  space  for  the  adults  and  youngsters  that  would-  like  to 
attend? 

L^t  us  start  jvith  you,.  Charlie,  and  run  across. 

Mr.  Chattin.  No.  1,  we  need  double  the  size  of  our  facilities,  at  a 
very  .minimum  a  doubling  of  it.  Again,  as  I  mefttitmed,  it-  was 
approximately  $3.5  million  for  construction  of  the  building  we  have 

proposed.  u  *  ,  „  .  / 

On  the  line  of 'equipment,  on  the  placement  of  equipment,  updat- 
ing equipment,  if  we  go  through  one  more  year  as  we  have  this 
past  year,  with  no  funds  for  buying  new  equipment  or  replacing  old 
and  obsolete  equipment,  and  give  it  one  more  year,  and  I  am 
saying  again  we  are  going  to  go  b^ck  to  Congress  and  we  will  be 
going  back  to  the  State  of  Kentucky  asking  for  millions.pf  dollars 
in  about  2  to  3  years'  time,  saying  that  this  was  the  place  to  cut. 
*  But  give  it  2  years  *and  then  watch  the,  same  thing. happen  as 
happened  many  times  in  the  past  25  years  that  I  have  been  in  this 
program,  that  you  end  up,  you  have  nothing,  your  equipment  is 
broker*  down,  it  is  completely  obsolete.  ~ 
•  And  last  year,  the  year  before  last,  we  asked  the  State*  of  Ken- 
tuqky  for  something  like  $4  or  $5  million  juSt  to  update  the  Equip- 
ment. They  did  come  along  well  the  year  before  last.  They  were 
very  happy  with  what  we  were  doing.  Then  all  of  a  sudden,  bang, 
out  went  the  equipment  again.  *     *    »  ' 

So-  this  past  year  we  have  suffered.  It  looks  Uke  this  year  we 
have  no  money  whatsoever  for  equipment  or  replacement'  or  even 
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repairing  it.  So  I  am  saying  we  are  going  to  be  in  serious  trouble, 
giving  it  2  years.  m  ~  < 

Chairman  Perkins.  Bronelle? 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Mr.  Perkins,  to  specifically  answer  your  question,  in 
Kentucky  the  plan  is  to  replace  equipment  in  vocational  schools  « 
every  20  years.  That  is  far  too  long.  Ten  years  would  be  much  more 
realistic,  due  to  technology.  . 

The  second  part  of  the  question,  dealing  with  physical  facilities. 
In  Kentucky  we  need  to  construct  a  health  facility,  to  train  people 
in  the  LPN  program  and  other  areas,  and  if  funds  are  cut  from 
vocational  education  and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  I 
am  sure  that  that  building  will  never  become  a  reality. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead,  Dr.  Vansant. 

Dr.  Vansant.  Five  percent  for  equipment  replacement,  as  Mr. 
Skaggs  has  indicated,  is  certainly  not  adequate,  because  equipment 
becomes  obsolete  in  a  much  shorter  .period  of  time  than  that,  plus 
the  fact  that  we  have  wear  and  tear  on  this  equipment.  When  you 
utilize  equipment  16  hours  a  day  5  days  a  week  fcfr  a  period  of  9  to 
11  months,  it  wears  out  at  a  pretty  sapid  rate,  and  this  has  to  be 
replaced  quite  often.  o  - 

As  I  have  indicated  as  far  as  facilities  are  concerned,  we  do  not 
have  adequate  facilities  now..The  last  program  tljat  we  put  in  was 
a  practical  nurse  program.  It  took  us  8  years  to  get  the  clinical 
facilities.  Part  of  this  program  is  in  Morehead,  with  about  60 
.positions  at  a  medical  center.  t 

We  would  not  have  been  able  to  have  this  program  had  not  there 
.been  a  surplus  of  HUD  trailers  being  utilized  in  the  flood  areas  of 
Pike  County,  and  we  vere  able  to  bring  those  in,  renovate  them 
and  make  classrooms  out  of  it.  That  is  just  how  critical  it  is  for  us. 

Chairman  Perkins,.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr:  Petri? 

[No  response.] 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Hawkins? 
'  Mr.  Hawkins.  No  questions; 
Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Kildee? 

Mr.  Kildee.  Briefly,  to  both  Mr.  Skaggs  and  Dr.  Vansant,  it 
President  Reagan  is  successful  in  getting  a  ^5-percent  cut  enacted, 
what  would  happen  to  your  waiting  list  at  Mayo  School? 

Dr.  Vansant,  what  would  happen  to  any  plans  for  expansion  in 
region  9  with  the  25-percent  cut?  Could  you  give  us  some  specifics? 

Mr.  Skaggs.  If  we  should  have  a  25-percent  cut,  our  budget  is 
$3.8  million  for  our  region.  Approximately  20  percent  of  that  is 
Federal  funds.  I  would  say  that  we  would  probably  have  to  lay  off 
some  personnel,  maybe  our  counselors.  We  have  three  counselors 
who  work  for  region  9.  They  probably  would  have  to  be  laid  oftWe 
have  a  learning  center  person  who  helps  with  the  reading  sgtils 
and  so  forth.  We  would  possibly  have  to  lay  that  person  off,  which, 
means  that  we  would  have  less  staff  to  serve  people,  and  I  think 
that  the  waiting  list  would  grow.  ■ 

Mr.  Kildee.  And  region  9?  '   ,    .       . .     . «  . 

Dr  Vansant.  With^the  cuterfttobably  the  first  thing  that  would 
be  cut  would  be  people  who  are  working  on  our  program  slots  out 
on  the  worksites  where  we  can  train  our  people  at  the  actual 
worksite.  We  will  probably  lose  some  counselors. 
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And  as  far  as  the  school  is  concerned,  we  were  hopeful  that  we 
would  be  well  into  planning,  bidding,  and  maybe  construction  of 
the,  school  even  this  year.  Now  this  looks  like  it  is  out  for  next  year 
and  it  has  been  put  into  next  year. 

And  sometimes  I  think  that  politically  region  9  is  just  written 
off.  And  I»  hate  to  have  that  kind  of  an  attitude.  But  the  need  is  so 
great  in  the  Morehead  area  that  with  the  decreased  funding  I 
think  this  is  going  to  be  put  off  and  off  and  off.  And  we  have  been 
asking  for  this  school  for  8  years,  and  we  have  needed  it  all  that 
time,  and  our  need  becomes  more  critical. 

The  Morehead  area  is  growing.  We  have  a  large  shopping  center 
there.  We  have  in  the  region  several  industries  that  need  trained 
peoplfe.  They  need  people  for  light  industries,  for  instance. 

And  just  this  year  wejre  we  able,  through  CETA,  to  have  a  }2-slot 
machine  shop  program.  That  is  the  first  one  we  have  evef  had.  The 
program  has  been  in  operation  for  5  months  and  10  of  those  people 
have  already  been  hired.  And  we  need  to  train  hundreds  of  people. 

Mr.  Kildee.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Question. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  You  make  reference  to  CETA  employees. 

Dr.  Vansant.  No,  CETA  trainees  under  title  II-B. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Are  you  saying  that  you  would  lose  these  trainees. 
In  what  way  would  the  removal  of  these  trainees  affect  the  pro- 
gram? 

Dp^Vansant.  Well,  if  title  II-B  was  gone,  then  we  just  would  not 
Hfive  the  program.  We  contract  with  the  prime  sponsor  as  partjof 
this  program.  We  provide  the  training,  they  provide  the  stip^id. 
Were  this  money  not  available,  we  simply  would  not  have  this., 
program.  We  would  not  have  it.  \ 

Mr.  Hawkins.  You  are  not  going  to  have  them  anyway,  because  ^ 
they  are  going  to  be  eliminated  because  CETA  is  being  eliminated. 

Dr.  Vansant.  OK.  If  title  II-B  is  eliminated. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  In  what  way  does  tbjfi  impact  on  your  program, 
the  fact  that  other  programs  such  as  CETA  will  be  eliminated? 

Dr.  Vansant.  Well,  when  we  lose  CETA  funding  for  those  pro- 
grams, we  have  lost  the  program.  And  those  are  on  a  cyclical  basis, 
anyway.  We  lose  the  machine  shop.  We  lose  two  LPN  programs. 
We  lose  a  welding  program.  We  place  those  welders  before  they 
even  finish  the  program.  And  we  lose  the  business  office  program  > 
that  has  operated  at  Morehead  for  12  years.  And  we  are  placing  all  , 
of  them  as  soon  as'  they  finish  the  training. 

Chairman  Perkins.  On  February  18  th^y  came  out  and  said  that 
they  were  only  going  to  cut  out  the  puplic  service  employment 
positions.  Later  they  came  along  and  asked  for  a  cut4  in  the  train- 
ing programs.  They  want  to  cut  the  guts  out  of  CETA. 

Dr.  Vansant.  Some  people  never  have,an  opportunity  for  train- 
ing. They  must  have  this  training  allowance. 

Chairman  Perkins.  We  are  going  to  do  the  very  best  we  can.  > 

Mr.  Kildee? 

Mr.  Kildee.  These  two  cute,  to  CETA  and  vocational  education, 
combined  will  be  devastating. 

Vansant.  Ves^hey^cegB^ai^  would.  We  are  just  now  getting 
to  the  place  where  we  can] providestaie  services.  We  came  into  this 
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position,  this  region  was  Jbrmed  about  SV2  years  ago.  We  had  a 
budget  of  $400,000/  Now  we  have  a  budget  of  $2  million.  I  know 
inflation  is  part  oftthat.  JRit  we  are  serving  many  more  people  than 
we  have  ever  done  before.  But  it  looks  like  we  are  going  to  start 
back.  v 

Mr.  Kildee.  Could  I  ask  just  one  further  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Are  the  people  that  are  served  aware  or  alarmed  by  what  is 
coming  out  of  the  White  House  now  on  this?  * 

Mr.  Skagos.  In  Kentucky  we  just  take  what  comes  and  hope  we 
can  live  through  it  until  times  get  better. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Well,  we  have  got  quite  a  job.  We  are  going 
to  do  the  very  best  we  win. 

Let  me  thank  all  you  gentlemen  for  your  appearance.  You  have 
been  very  helpful.  I  know  you  have  been  very  helpful  to  the  U.S. 
Congress  as  far  as  this  program  is  concerned. 

You  tell  Mr.  Conley,  Mr.  Skaggs,  that  I  regret  he  is  ill  and  could 
not  be  here. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  I  certainly  will,  Mr.  Perkins. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Our  next  panel:  Mr.  James  T.  Dotson,  the 
superintendent  of  Pike  County.  Is  he  down  here  this  morning  or 
will  he  be  here? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir. 
•    Chairman  Perkins.  And  Mr.  Gene  Binion,  is  he  here?  He  was 
here  earlier  this  morning.  Come  on,  take  your  seat. 

Dr.  Douglas  Cole,  superintendent  of  Boyd  County.  This  is  the 
superintendent's  panel.  And  Mr/Mdse  Napier,  superintendent  of 
Wayne  County  schools,  West  Virginia. 

All  of  you,  take  your  seats.  We  have  got  three  school  superinten- 
dents here.  All  right.  I  am  glad  to  welcome  you  superintendents 
here  this  morning. 

Does  anybody  except  Dr.  Dotson  have  a  substitute  here?  £ 

Mr.  Roberts.  YesA  sir. 

Chairman  Perkins.  All  right,  fine.  We  will  let  you  go  ahead  first, 
then.  You  are  filling  in  for  Superintendent  Dotson  this  morning. 
Identify  yourself  for  the  record.  Who  is  going  to  give  Dr.  Dotson  s 
testimony? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Thank  you,  sir.  We  will  jointly. 
Chairman  Perkins.  All  right.  Go  right  ahead. 
Mr.  RoBERTS^^Wiwi  would  like  to  apologize  for  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Dotson  could  not  be  nbre. 
Chairman  Perkins,  identify  yourself  for  the  record. 

STATEMENT  OF  ARNOLD  ROBERTS,  COORDINATOR  OF  FEDER- 
AL PROGRAMS,  PIKE  COUNTY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  PIKE 
COUNTY,  KY.,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  LARRY  BURKE,  SUPERVI- 
SOR, VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  PIK^  COUNTY 

Mr.  Roberts.  Arnold  Roberts. 
Chairman  Perkins.  Arnold  Roberts.  '  ~"^\ 
Mr.  Roberts.  Coordinator  of  Federal  programs,  Pike  County 
.  public  schools.  /* 


Chairman  Perkins.  And  do  you  want  to  identify  all  your  friends? 
Mr.  Roberts.  And  I  have  with  me  here  Larry  Major  Burke,  who 
is  supervisor  of  vocational  education,  Pike  County  public  schools. 
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*  '  Mr.  Dotson  could  not  be  here  because  yesterday  evening  lafe^he 
was  called  to  h&  sister's,  who  is  on  her  deathbed.  He  had  to  go  to 
her.  So  we  are  substituting  for  Mr.  Dotsoij.        <  f 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  knew  she  had  been  ill  for  quite  some  time. 
>  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Perkins,  it  is  certainly  a  pleasure,  and  the 
other  gentlemen,  Congressmen,  it  is  certainly  a  pleasure  for  us  to 
be  here  and  to  be  honored  with  an  invitation  to  come  before  your 
distinguished  group  and  to  put  in  a  word,  if  we  might,  in  the 
interests,  we  think,  of  what  is  good  for  thip  country,  not  only 
eastern  Kentucky,  because  the  quality  and  the  attitude  of  the 
worker  is  far  more  important  than  the  equipment  which  he  uses. 

Arid  we  are  talking  herfe  about  developing  people  who  can  deliver 
the  gpbds  in  a  highly  technical  society.  If  I  nfcy  digress  from  the 
point  for  a  moment,  let  me  cite  an  example,  a  cape  an  point.  Israel, 
a  nation  with  less  than  3  million  people,  plays  a  m^jor  role  in  the 
world  today,  simply  because  every  Israeli  counts. 

We  have  other  nations  w\th  tremendous  populations,  India  or 
Indonesia,  for  example,  who  do  not  play  that  role  in  the  world 
today,  simply  because  every  Indonesian  does  not  count. 

Now,  the  difference,  the  simple  difference  is  in  terms  of  training 
and  education,  nothing  more,  notlling  less.  If  we  would  take  a  step 
further,  we  could  look  at  China,  a  nation  that  represents  25  per- 
cent of  mankind.  With  perhaps  a  billion  people,  she  has  tremen- 
dous resources.  She  has  everything  that  would  make  her  a  great 
power,  except  that  she  does  not*  represent  the  quality  in  terms  of 
what  people  can  do. 

We  hear  that  cuts  ranging  any  place  from  25  to  40  percent  in  the 
basic  areas  in  training  people.  We  also  hear,  by  way  of  the  grape- 
vine, gentlemen,  that  why  worry  about  it,  somebody  will  come 
along  and  pick  it  up.  3 

This  simply  is  not  so.  I  was  pleased  to  hear  a  few  minutes  agp 
when  Congressman  Perkins  mentioned  the  fact  that  in  Kentucky 
that  the  Governor  had  announced  his  cuts.  We  do  not  have  those 
sources  at  the  State  level  or  the  county  level,  Congressman,  to  pick 
these  things  up.  ^ 

If  we  lose  these  sources  of  funding;  we  have  lost  in  maity  in- 
stances the  programs  themselves.  Certainly  there  are  going  to  be 
cuts.  And  when  we  talk  in  terms  of  a  z5-percent  cut  in  an  «era 
when  we  are  having  double-digit  inflation,  we  are  talking  about 
cuts  much  greater  than  that. 

I  have  with  me  ,here  Larry  Burke,  who  is  our  supervisor  of 
business  and  vocational  education  in  Pike  County,  who  may  have 
some  words  he  would  like  to  leave  with  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  go  ahead, -Larry,' and  summarize  as 
much  as  you  can. 

Mr,  Burke.  Thank  you,  Congressman*  Perkins. 

I  have  several  things  prepared,  but  I  want  to  skip  through  them. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Your  prepared  statement  will  be  inserted  in 
the  record  altogether.        /  *         s  L 

Mr.  Burije*  I  first  of  aly  want  to  say  that  in  our  Pike  County 
school  system  we  have  10Ihig}i  schools.  Nine  of  them  are  part  of 
the  Pike  County  sphool  ystem,  one  of  them  is  an  independent 
school.  We  have  three  \fr§a  vocational  centers  that  servs  our 


schools,      *  % 
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In  addition  to  that  and  I  think  just  as  important,  within  our  high 
schools  themselves  we  have  vocational  programs.  Our  students 
have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  vocational,  business  and 
office  education.  Many  of\our  trainees  in  this  program  are  young 
ladies  who  go  directly  into  the  job  market  from  high  school.  They 
already  have  developed  the  skills  necessary  to  function  thexfi. 

We  also  offer  programs  in  vocational  home  economics,  agribusi- 
ness, marketing,  and  distributive  education.  We  offer  vocational 
programs  to  assist  the  disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped. 

.  In  our  school  system  we  have  approximately  4,200  students  who 
are  enrolled  in  our  high  schools.  And  of  those  4,200  students  we 
have  2,300  students  who  participate  in  one  or  more  of  our  vocation- 
al programs  or  claSses.  So  you  can  see  from  that  that  cuts  in 
vocational  education  in  our  county  means  that,  just  in  that  one 
particular  area,  we  have  2,300  families  that  are  going  to  be  affect- 
ed- * 

We  also  have  2,300  potential  taxpaying,  blue  collar  workers,  who 
formed  the  cornerstone  of  our  economy  for  so  long,  who  are  not 
going  to  receive  the  training  that  they  need  in  order  to  function 
properly  in  our  society.  , 

I  think  it  is  also  important  to  point  out  that  in  rural  areas  like 
Pike  County  we  do  not  have  the  great  drawing  power  of  recruiting 
skilled  tradesmen  and  craftsmen  that  we  need  from  the  metropoli- 
tan areas.  If  we  cannot  produce  our  own  plumbers,  our  own  carpen- 
ters, our  own  auto  mechanics,  mining  technicians,  then  we  just  do 

"  not  happen. 

That  may  not  be  a  problem  for  those  of  you  who  are  from  the 
larger  areas,  who  can  pick  up  the  phone  book  and  go  through  the 
yellow  pages  and  find  25  different  plumbers  listed.  But  if  you  are 
in  eastern  Kentucky  it  is  a  dire  need. 

And  our  vocational  schools  and  our  vocational  programs  have 
met  this  need  in  the  past.  And  I  have  to  question  what  I  am  going 
to  tell  2,300  students  who  are  enrolled  in  our  high  schools,  in  our 
vocational  program,  what  direction  they  can  look  to  to  develop  job 
skills  if  the  spending  cuts  in  vocational  education  do  take  place. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  make  this  presentation. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  move  the  inclusion  of  Mr,  Dotson's  state- 
ment to  appear  at  this  point  in  the  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  James  Dotson  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  James  T.  Dotson,  Superintendent,  Pike  County 
Puouc  Schools,  Ky. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Elementary, 
Secondary  and  Vocational  Education,  my  name  is  James  T.  Dotson.  I  serve  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Pike  County,  Kentucky,  Public  Schools.  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  your  distinguished  committee  on  behalf  of  over  sixteen 
thousand  boys  and  girls  in  Pike  County  (and  many  thousands  yet  to  come)  in  the 
hope  that  I  may  add  something  which  will  help  bring  some  order  and  common  sense 
to  the  present  confused  "budget  cut  mania"  which  seems  to  reign  in  Washington 
today.  I  wish  to  commend  you  and  thank  you  for  your  concerns  in  this  matter  and 
for  giving  the  little  people  in  the  country  a  chance  to  be  heard  You  are  a  ray  of 
hope  in  an  otherwise  very  confused  situation.  It  is  good  to  know  that  we  still  have 
those  in  government  who  care.  God  bless  you. 

We  all  recognize  the  need  for  balancing  the  budget  and  bringing  inflation  and 
interest  rates  under  control.  Such  efforts  are  commendable  We  must  be  careful, 
however,  that  such  well  intended  efforts  do  not  do  irreparable  damage  to  and 
undermine  that  which  we  have  accomplished  over  the  past  two  decades.  History  will 
not  look  well  upon  us  if  we,  in  our  zeal  for  budget  cutting,  condemn  a  generation  to 
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illiteracy  and  vastly  increase  our  unemployment  and  social  service  costs  (unemploy- 
ment, public  assistance,  food  stamps,  free  lunch)  and  the  many  other  problems  that 
will  inevitably  follow,  We  must  carefully  consider  the  impact  such  cuts  will  have, 
not  only  in  the  short  term,  but  on  generations  yet  to  come.  We  hope  and  pray  that 
you  will  question  hastily  arrived  at  solutions  made  without  concern  for  their  impact 
upon  the  helpless  and  needy,  and  more  importantly  upon  the  future  of  this  great 
country,  This  country  is  people,  and  our  young  people  today  are  its  future.  We 
should  ask  ourselves:  Do  we  want  a  future  population  in  which  a  large  segment  is 
undernourished  and  physically  unfit,  poorly  trained  and  educated,  or  do  we  want  a 
healthy,  physically  fit,  well  trained  and  educated— first  class  citizenry?  Gentlemen, 
the  choice  is  ours  and  decisions  which  we  make  in  the  next  few  weeks  and  months 
will  have  their  impact  on  our  nation,  for  good  or  bad,  for  many  generations  to  come. 

I  believe  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  that  an  investment  in  education  today, 
whether  formalized  instruction  in  the  basics  or  in  vocational  education,  is  an  invest- 
ment in  the  future  of  this  country.  Likewise  an  investment  in  nutrition  and  human 
health  Tomorrow's  citizens  and  leaders  are  in  our  classrooms  today.  While  the 
country  no  doubt  has  many  problems  that  must  be  addressed,  none  is  more  impor- 
tant on  critical  to  the  future  well-being  of  the  country  than  is  education.  We  would 
be  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  not  to  recognize  this  fact. 

No  educator  or  responsible  community  leader  would  question  the  need  to  eradi- 
cate graft  and  waste  wherever  found.  In  fact,  this  must  be  done.  We  must  exercise 
care  that,  in  our  zeal  -for  budget  cutting,  we  do  not  weaken  the  very  foundations 
upon  which  this  democratic  republic  rests— an  educated  and  thinking  citizenry.  Few 
would  doubt  that  much  of  the  burden  of  the  oft  referred  to  social  programs  of  today 
were  brought  about  because  we  failed  to  address  the  underlying  causes  a  generation 
ago.  Do  we  want  to  perpetuate  that  sorry  legacy  by  failing  to  face  up  to  our 
responsibilities  today?  Or,  do  we  want  to  address  the  root  cause  of  the  problem 
now— while  it  is  not  too  late— bv  providing  adequately  for  the  educational  and  other 
needs  of  tomorrow's  citizens  ana* tax  payers  today.  Destiny  speaks  and  we  dare  not 
Tail! 

Some  would  say,  in  fact  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  the  state  and  local  governments 
will  step,  in  and  fi]l  the  gap  and  continue  with  the  job.  But  ask  yourselves,  "What 
happens  if  they  do  not?"  Efo  we  return  to  the  good  old  days  when  the  Appalachian 
Region  (along  with  our  city  ghettos)  will  send  out  hundreds  of  thousands,  perhaps 
even  millions,  of  young  men  and  women  without  an  adequate  educational  founda- 
tion to  be  gainfully  employed  in  an  increasingly  technical  society  and  who- will  out 
of  necessity  in  some  way  become  wards  of  society.  A  sorrowful  specter— but  possftle 
Possible  because  in  most  instances,  and  certainly  in  Pike  County,  local  and  state 
governments  do  not  have  the  resources  to  develop  support  and  finance  such  pro- 
grams. Past  experience  (and  history)  tells  us  that  it  is  far  less  expensive  to  educate 
and  train  our  young  people  today  than  it  will  be  to-  try  to  provide  some  crisis 
induced  make-up  program  in  the  future.  * 

Thanks  to  the  hard  work  and  perseverance  of  gentlemen  like  you,  we  now  have  in 
place  (though  fragmented)  a  comprehensive  plan,  the  product  of  extended  hearings, 
planning,  research  and  legislation,  te<aaa>es&-the  problems  of  the  blighted  areas  and 
the  economically  disadvantaged  We  have  someXvery  encouraging  statistical  data- 
information  which  would  indicate  that  good  progress  is  being  made  in  alleviating 
this  blight.  We  must  give  these  programs  time  irl  which  to  accomplish  their  objec- 
tives—a  land  free  or  nearly  free  of  educational  atad  economic  stagnation.  We  are 
now  at  a  crossroads  in  our  quest  for  universal  economic,  educational  and  social 
equality  Are  we  to  see  this  great  piece  of  work  dismantled  piecemeal  in  the  name  of 
political  expedience9  Will  not  the  cry  of  the  restless  and  the  voice  of  reason  be 
heard!  Thanks  to  men  like  you  who  are  atuned  to  the  times  and  who  know  the 
price. 

'  Let  us  be  more  specific  and  take  a  brief  look  at  several  "targeted1*  programs  and 
the  probable  impact  of  such  budgetary  cuts  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  title  1  Present  grant  (fiscal  year  1981),  $1,796,912,  projected  cut  Of  25  percent, 
$449,228. 

Title  1,  ESEA,  presently  (1980-81)  has  a  budget  of  $1,796,912  and  provides  remedi- 
al services  to.  4,650  educationally  deprived  children  in  grades  K-8  in  25  schools. 
Based  on  the  1970  census,  Pike  County  had  an  eligible  Title  I  pupil  population  of 
6,888,  or  42  percent  of  the  16,430  pupils  enrolled  iri  the  school  district.  With  the 
present  grant  we  are  able  to  provide  remedial  and  other  services  to  4,650  children, 
or  about  68  percent  of  those  eligible  under  program  guidelines. 

The  taxpayer  does  get  his  money's  worth  from  every  dollar  expended  by  the  Pike 
County  Title  I  program  as  witnessed  by  the  followinjL<*aluative  data  taken  from 
the  1979-80  evaluation:  y^**f*^ 
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PIKE  COUNTY  TITLE  I  PROGRAM 
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Title  I  also  provides"  many  other  essential,  related  services  to  eligible  needy  project 
participants.  Through  March  1,  1981,  title  I  had:  (1)  Given  visual  screening  tests*to 
4,650  children,  (2)  provided  eyeglass  assistance  to  249  children,  (3)  provided  clothing 
assistance  to  157  families,  (4)  conducted  over,  (social  workers)  394  home  visits,  and  a 
host  of  other  services.  „  *  . 

With  a  projected  cut  of  25  percent  or  $449,228t  will  of  necessity  come  drastic 
reductions  in  services  to  the  needy.  This  would  necessitate  releasing  all  150  teacher 
aides  (48  teacher  aides  working  with  teachers  serving  over  3,000  children  and  K)2 
direct  service  or  tutorial  aides  working  with  1,650  children).  Early  projections  also 
indicate  that  we  .have  four  fewer  teachers  serving  approximately  240  children.  We 
would  be  able  to  serve  only  2940  children,  or  only  36  percent  of  those  eligible  and 
needing  reading  remediation  (assuming  that  the  present  eligible  figure  of  6,888 
would  hold  for  the  1981-82  school  year).  Note  that  the  drop  would  be  from  £&> 
percent  of  those  eligible  in  1981  to  36  percent  of  those  eligible  in  1982  or  a  drop,  of 
nearly  100  percent.  Please  take  note  of  the'  following: 
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3000 
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24 

4650  #68 

1981  to  1982   «  

:.   6888 

2940 

36 

0 

2940  36 

1982  to  1983...  ...  r 

<*) 

<•) 

(a)  

>  Based  on  1970  census.  *  . 

'Note  avaiabie. 

This  would  be  a  significant  change  by  any  standard.  This  loss  of  funds  would 
create  a  vacuum  which  could  not  be  filled  since  neither  local  or  state  funds  would 
be  available 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  as  a  result  of  these  cuts  we  would  add  a 
potential  of  over  150  new  persons  to  the  unemployment  rolls  in  Pike  County.  And, 
as  we  all  know,  Pike  County  is  highly  dependent  upon  the  soft  coal  industry,  an 
industry  which  is  in  a  serious  slump.  One  could  speculate  that  these  newly  unem- 
ployed would  likely  seek  unemployment  compensation  benefits,  food  stamps  and 
.free  lunches  at  school.  So  what  have  we  gained.  ,  ) 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

There  are  many  facets  of  the  vocational  education  program  in  the  Pike  County 
School  System.  Three  area  centers  for  vocational  education  are  located  within  the 
boundaries  of  Pike  County  and  serve  children  from  the  ten  high  schools.  In  addition 
to  these  area  centers,  vocational  programs  are  offered  as  part  of  the  regular  second- 
ary program.  Our  students  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  vocational  busi- 
ness and  office  programs,*  vocational  economics  programs,  agribusiness  programs^ 
*  marketing  and*  distributive  education,  vocational  programs  to  assist  the  disadvan-* 
taged  and  handicapped  students.  x  ' 

Of  the  forty-tfco  hundred  (4,200)  students  who  areSnrolled  in  our  Pike  County 
high  schools,  we  have  more  than  twenty-three  hundred  (2,300)  students  who  are 
enrolled  in  one 'or  more  of  the  various 'vocational  programs.  Of  the  eight  hundred 
forty-one  (841)  students  who  graduated  from  our  Pike  County  high  schools  last  June, 
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eighteen  percent  of  those  students  enrolled  in  colleges  while  twenty-six  peYcent 
enrolled  in  some  type  of  post  secondary  vocational  or  technical  school. 

In  the  rural  areas  of  Appalachia,  vocational  education  has  provided  and  is  provid- 
ing the  means  through  which  needed  skills  are  being  developed.  Skilled  carpenters, 
electricians,  secretaries,  mechanics,  mining  technicians,  farmers  and  other  trades- 
men are  receiving  the  training  necessary  to  enter  the  "job  market"  and  are,  thusly, 
becoming  productive  tax  payers  in  an  economy  where  they  are  desperately  needed. 

As  citizens  and  as  educators,  we  realize  that  the  present  spending  trends  in 
government  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue  if  our  Nation  is  to  endure.  However,  as 
•  an  educator,  I  have  to  seriously  question  the  promulagation  of  ignorance  as  an 
answer  to  the  economic  crisis  The  white  collar  worker  produced  by  our  colleges  and 
universities  cannot  financially  support  the  cost  of  government  Our  vocational  pro- 
grams produce  the  blue  collar  worker  who  has  formed  the  cornerstone  of  our 
nation's  economy  and  who  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Vocational  education  does  provide  the  means  through  which  the  people  of  rural 
areas,  such  as  ours,  can  acquire  the  skills  and  training  necessary  to  live  productive 
lives.  It  not  only  provides  its  participants  with  the  self-esteem  of  earning  their  own 
way,  but  it  also  provides  our  communities  With  practictioners  of  trades  vital  to  our 
.  area  The  rural  areas  cannot  become  depenaeht^pon  metropolitan  areas  to  produce 
v  skilled  laborers  in  the  areas  of  carpentry,  auto  mechanics  and  the  may  other  areas 
We  must  produce  our  own  and  provide  them  with  the  opportunities  to  develop  and 
refine  these  skills.  Vocational  education  has  enabled  our  communities  to,reach  this 
goal  of  independent  subsistence. 

In  the  final  cost  analysis,  vocational  education  must  be  'Viewed  as  a  definite 
"bargain"  The  amount  of  investment  in  the  training  of  skilled  laborers  is  returned 
many  times  through  our  system  of  income  taxing. 

The  reduction  of  federal  spending  must  become  a  reality ,\and  education  must  be 
affected  However,  I  would  urge  that  each  program  be  judged  for  its  individual 
value  to  our  children  and  to  society  in  general.  In  what  direction  do  I  send  our  two 
.  thousand  students  in  vocational  education  if  their  individual  dreams  of  successful 
tomorrows  are  reduced  and  placed  on  the  shelf  as  a  part  of  some  uniformed  body's 
proposed  "budget  cut"  I  do  not  believe  that  is  overly  dramatic  to  state  that,  for 
many  of  the  children  in  the  mountains,  the  only  key  to  tecoming  successful  citizens 
and  parents  is  through  vocational  education. 

THE  PIKE  COUNTY  SCHOOLS  FOOD  SERVICE  PROGRAM 

The  School  Lunch  Program  represents  without  question  the  most  important  food 
service  or  child  nutrition  program  in  the  country  It  also  reaches  the  most  needy  in 
the  most  important  developmental  years.  The  Pike  County  School  Food  Service 
Program,  which  provides  hot  nutritious  breakfasts  and  lunches  in  all  schools,  seeks 
to  provide  two  thirds  of  each  childWaily  nutritional  needs.  In  recent  years  the  Pike 
County  Food  Service,  with  centralized  planning  and  purchasing,  has  become  a 
model  Much  of  this  information— purchasing,  invoicing,  etc  —is  to  be  computerized 
in  the  near  future  which  should  bring  about  even  greater  efficiency  By  way  of 
introduction,  the  following  chart  will  give,  some  idea  of  the  scope  and  size  of  the 
Pike  County  Food  Service  Program. 
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What  happens  to  the  school  food  service  program  ifUhe  president's  proposals  are 
enacted  into  law?  We  have  no  certain  knowledge,  but  rumor  has  it  that  child 
nutrition  is  to  suffer  a  hefty  39  percent  cut  for  the  1981-82  budget  year.  These  cuts 
would  be  in  addition  to  a  01  reus  per  meal  cut  effective  as  of  January  1,  1981  and 
already  in  effect.  Such  cuts  in  the  school  nutrition  would  have  a  frightening  impact 
upon  Pike  County  Pro jectir as  based  upon  such  information  as  .we  now  have  indi- 
cate that  among  other  th^gs* 

(1)  All  29  schools  will  lose  special  breakfast  programs— no  breakfast  programs  at 
all  in  the  county,  i2)  Special  milk  programs  will  have  to  be  discontinued;  (3)  The 
school  lunch  program  will  have  to  make  substantial  cuts;  (4)  The  cost  of  paid 
lunches  in  Pike  County  will  have  to  be  increased  by  at  least  one  third— to  perhaps 
one  dollar  per  meal,  (5)  Many  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  children  will  be 
forced  to  go  without  breakfast  and  lunch  at  school— many  will  have  nothing  at  all 
to  eat,  (6)  The  impact  will  be  felt  in  the  homes  and  classrooms  of  Pike  County  and 
child  nutrition  for  the  most  needy  will  suffer  a  major  setback  in  Pike  County,  and 
{7f  The-  Pike  County  Board  of  Education  will  be  forced  to  disemploy  or  lay  off 
perhaps  fifty  lunchroom  employees. 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  have  provided  some  dramatic  figures  in 
connection  with  the  school  lunch  program  and  the  effects  of  those 
cuts. 

How  many  of  you  superintendents 'want  to  make  statements' on 
the  school  lunch  cuts?  All  of  you?  All  right. 
Why  don't  you  go  ahead,  then. 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  we  could  be  permitted,  Congressman  Perkins,  we 
have  our  director  of  food  service  programs  with  us,  Mr.  Jim  Davis. 
Chaijikan  Perkins.  All  right.  * 

STATEMENT  OF  JIM  DAVIS,  DIRECTOR,  FOOD  SERVICES 
PROGRAM,  PIKE  COUNTY,  KY. 

Mr.  Davis.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Tell  us  what  your  elementary  and  secondary 
4  school  students  are  paying  now  for  a  school  lunch,  in  your  regular 
program. . 

Mr.  Davis.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Perkins. 

In  our  regular  program  our  elementary  and  secondary  students 
pay  the  same  price,  because  we  are  basically  a  system  that'  goes  K 
through  12. 

Chairman  Perkins.  What  is  that  price? 

Mr.  Davis.  Thirty-five  cents  for  breakfast  and  65  cents  for  lunch. 
Chairman  Perkins.  Thirty-five  cents  for  breakfast,  65  cents  f$r 
lunch. 

What  is  your  reduced  price? 
Mr.  Davis.  They  pay  1&  cents. 

Chairman  Perkins.  They  p'ay  10  cents.  Now  although  you  receive 
the  equivalent  of  about  20  cents  in  commodities,  in  reality  they  are 
worth  50  cents  because  the  Commddity  Credit  buys  in  bulk  so  large 
that  nobody  can  compete.  Let  us  assume  your  section  4  payments 
and  your  commodity  payments  were  eliminated  for  the  paying 
students.  How  could  that  affect  you  in  Pike  County,  Ky.?  I  think 
you  have  got  some  figures  there  in  the  back.  Let  us  get  right  to  it, 
to  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  the  issue,  because  of  the  time  schedule  that 
we  are  under. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  want  to  tajce  much  time. 

At  present,  Congressman  Perkins,  we  get  approximately  $1.02 
per  meal  for  free  lunch.  We  are  charging  65  cents  for  a  paid  lunch. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  commodities,  there  is  no  way  that  we  could 
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operate  the  program  at  the  present  level,  because  the  difference 
between  65  cents  and  $1.02  we  figure  to  make  in  commodities. 

Chairman  Perkins.  ;  How  much  higher,  would  your  regular 
lunches  be  if  you  lost  your  commodities  and  lost  your  reimburse- 
ment under  the  regular  program?  WJiat  would  your  school  lunch 
cost  by  next  October  1,  when  this  proposal  is  to  go  into  effect,  for 
the  regular  school  program? 

Mr.  Davis.  In  my  estimation  I  assume  that  it  would  be  $1  or 
more. 

Chairman  Perkins.  $1? 
Mr.  Davis.  Or  more. 

Chairman  Perkins.  It  would  be  more  than  $1? 
Mr.  IDavis..  Yes.  

Chairman  Perkins,  Read  those  facts  there  that  you  have. 
Mr.  Davis.  Are  you  referring  to  the  chart,  Congressman  Perkins? 
You  are  referring  to  the  chart;  correct? 
Chairman  Perkins.  The  next  page  over. 
Mr.  DAyis.  Next  page  over. 

All  the  29  schools  would  lose  the  State  breakfast  program.  No 
breakfast  program  at  all  in  the  county.  The  State  milk  program 
would  also  have  to,  be  discontinued.  The  school  lunch  will  have  to 
mak£  Substantial  cjtits.  The  cost  of  paid  lunches  in  Pike  County  will 
.have  to  be  increased  by  at  least  one-third  to  perhaps  $1  per  meal. 

Many  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of  children,  will  be  forced  to 
go  without  breakfast  and  lunch  at  school.  The  impact  will  be  felt  in 
the  homes  and^classrooms  of  Pike  County.  Pike  County  Board  of 
Education  will  be  forced  to  disemploy  pr  lay  off  perhaps  50  lunch- 
^  eon  employees. 

*  I  would  like  to  mention  one  other  thing  that  has  not  been  men- 
tioned just  briefly,  is  that  due  to  the  cut  of  Tood  stamps^  many 
.  Tamilies,  as  you  know,  Congressman  Perkins,  in  Pike  Cotnit^would  . 
not  have  food  at  home  to  feed  the  children  "also.  ^  7^ — J 

.Chairman  Perkins.  Gene,  we  can  go  aheacJ*now  with  your  state- 
ment on  vocational  education  or  school  lunch,  as  you  prefer. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Eugene  Biftion  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Eugene  S.  Binion,  Superintendent  of  Elliott  County 

Schools 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Gene  Binion  aikl  1  am  Superintendent  of  schools  in 
Elliott  Courity»NKentucky.  *   •   -  lr 

I  certainly  appreciate  beine  invited  nerejtoday  to  testify  at  these  hearings  on 
Vocational  Education  and  Child  Nutrition  Programs. 

Elliott  County  is  a  rural  system  with  less  than  2,000  students  enrolled  in  grades 
K-12.  We  have^hree  elementary  schools'and  one  high  school  to  serve  the  education- 
al needs  of  the  county.  Ninety-five  percent  of' our  children  must  be  transported  to 
classes  by  bus,  some 'riding  as  long  as  an  hoofed  forty-five  minutes  each  way  in 
order  to  attend  school.  With  present  facilities  available  in  Elliott  County  we  are 
unable  to  provide  the  necessary  vocational  training  courses  for  many  of  our  stu- 
dents, and  must  transport  approximately  seventy-five  of  them  to  a  vocational  school 
in  Morgan  County,  which  requires  an  additional  bus  ride  of  one  and  one  half  hour, 
daily,  for  these  students. 
#  We  have  documented,  time  and  again,  problems  such  as  these  and  how  they 
adversely  effect  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  in  our  area.  During  the  past  five 
yeajs  we  have  been  attempting  to  secure  funding  for  a  Vocational  School  from  such 
agencies  as  State*  Government,  Economic  Development  Administration,  and  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  but  thus  far  we  have  been  unsuccessful  due  to, 
either  a  lack  of  funds,  or  being  unable^  to  meet  the  many  cumbersome  federal 
regulations.  ( 
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It  seems  to  us  that  now  is  not  the  time  to  reduce  funding  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, when  so  many  young  pegple  are  unemployed  and  are  actively  seeking  training 
that  will  prepare  them  to  earn  a  living.  Progress  has  been  made  in  vocational  school 
construction  in  Kentucky  durir^the  past  fifteen  years,  but  a  great  amount  remains 
to  be  done  especially  in  the  more  rural  areas. 

A  major  thrust  of  the  present  administration's  budget  proposal  is  supposedly 
directed  toward  upgrading  the  national  economy  but  the  real  danger  lies  in  the  fact 
that  these  proposed  cuts  threaten  the  education  and  future  of  millions  of  youth  who 
will  be  a  part  of  the  economy  in  the  years  ahead. 

How  will  these  children  receive  the  education  necessary  to  secure  a  job  in  the 
technical  world  of  the  twenty-first  century  if  vocational  training  opportunities  are 
cut  to  the  extent  presently  proposed?  We  cannot  cut  vocational  education  by  31 
percent,  as  proposed  by  the  administration,  without  seriously  affecting  the  economic 
future  of  this  country. 

While  discussing  cuts  in  vocational  education,  one  must  also  consider  the  deep 
cuts  proposed  for  the  manpower  training  programs  funded  through  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act.  These  funds  are  oftentimes  spent  with  the 
vocational  schools  to  purchase  training  classes  for  students  who  are  unable  to  afford 
classes  without  some  financial  help.  It  appears  that,  in  effect,  vocational  education 
is  getting  the  ax  from  both  ends.. 

In  tHe  area  of  school  nutrition  (breakfast  and  lunch)  programs,  serious  problems 
will  exist  if  the  administration's  proposals  are  followed.  If  the  Congress  approves  a 
45  percent  cut  in  this  program,  thereby  reducing  it  $1.65  billion  from  the  current 
level  of  $3.7  billion,  we  think  it  will  have  serious  consequences,  not  only  on  the 
nutrition  of  the  children  directly  involved  but  it  may  have  a  detrimental  effect  on 
the  nutrition  of  the  pre-school  children  in  the  family.  The  ability  of  some  school 
food  service  programs  to  continue  to  operate  under  these  conditions  may  be  in 
question.  When  we  take  into  account  the  projected  losses  from  donated  foods  and 
paid  meals  in  our  own  district  it  appears  that  we  would  lose  more  than  32  thousand 
dollars  next  year  if  these  proposed  cuts  are  approved.  > 

It  does  not  seem  logical  to  man*  of  us  involved  in  nutritional  programs  that 
funding  for  feeding  children  should  be  cut  at  this  time.  I  remember  a  few  short 
years  ago,  (1964,)  when  I^was  a  teacher  in  a  one  room  school  and  we  were  able  to 
start  the  first  hot  lunch  program  in  that  sohoolw*along  with  the  supplemental  milk 
program.  I  car^tell  you  that  one  does  not  need  to  be  a  trained  health  professional  to 
be  able  to  see  the  tremendous  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  children  involved 
The  improvements  also  began  to  show  immediately  in  the  academic  area  It  is  not 
,  easy  for  a  child  to  concentrate  on  the  three  R's  if  he  is  hungry. 

I  am  hopeful,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  committee  and  the  Congress  will  look 
closely  at  these  proposals  during  the  next  few  weeks  as  they  make  decisions  con- 
cerning the  1982  budget  and  that  ultimately  the  children  of  this  oquntry  will  be  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  review. 

Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  EUGENE  BINION,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
SCHOOLS,  ELLIOTT  COUNTY,  KY. 
Mr.  Binion.  My  name  is  Gene  Binion.  I  am  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Elliott  County,  Ky. 

I  am  not  going  to  make  a  statement  dbout  the  school  lunch 
program. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Without  objection,  all  your  prepared  state- 
ments will  go  in  the  record.  / 
Mr.  Binion.  Thank  you. 

I  remember  just  15  years  ago,  when  I  was  teaching  in  one-room 
schools  and  we  started  on  our  hot  lunch  program.  We  started  with 
the  special  milk  program  and  then  we  started  servipg  hot  meals 
*  with  a  hot  plate.  §         \  , 

And  I  had  children  come  to  school  7:3Q4f  the  morning  and  drink 
seven  bottles  of  milk  to  start  off  the  day,  and  this  was  because  they 
were  hungsy.  I  do  not  think,  you  know,  we  need  to  go  back  to  that 
kind  of  time.  And  I  think,  regardless  of  what  we  save  by  cuts,  when 
you  get  a  25-percent  cut  or  a  45-percent,  as  the  Reagan  administra- 
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tion  is  proposing  in  the  school  lunch  program,  it  is  a  45-percent 
cut.  Thei^  is  no  way  to  absorb  that  kind  of  cut.  " 

We  cannot  absorb  that  kind  of  dut  at  the  local  level.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  get  any  help  at  the  State  level  because,  if  you  read 
this  morning's  Courier  you  will  see  that  the  school  lunch  program 
is  also  being  cut  by' the  State  government. 

It  is  just  that  simple.  If  it  happens  and  we  get  a  45-percent  cut  in 
the  schqpl  lunch  program,  if  we  have  a  45-percent  cut,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  cut  the  services  back  that  much. 
We  are  presently  serving  breakfast  to  1,500  students. 
Chairman  Perkins.  The  issue  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  nowhere  in 
je  country  has  this  ever  exceeded  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
ihool  lunch  program. 

Mr.  Binion.  Right.  And  you  know,  we  are  getting  a  small  cut  in 
that.  f  , 

So  one  thing  is,. if  we  say  we  do  not  cut  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, we  are  still  going  to  be  cut  45-percent.  We  are  going  to  have 
tremendous  troubles,  and  I  think  some  school  systems  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  operate  a  school  lunch  program  under  those 
conditions. 

In  our  own,  case,  in  our  system  it  would  cost  us  about  $32,550  a 
year,  based  on  the  projected  cuts.  Now,  this  means  that  we  would 
have  to  raise  that  money  from  the  parents  who  are  paying  for 
lunches;  70  percent  of  ours  are  receiving  free  lunches. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Do  you  predict  that  a  lot  of  your  lunchrooms 
would  close  down  if  this  45-percent  cut  was  put  into-effect? 

tyr.  Binion.  I  think  so. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  now  shift  over  to  vocational  educa- 
tion. •  . 

Mr.  Binion.  In  our  qwn  case,  in  vocational  education,  we  have 
been  attempting  for  the  last  10  years  to  build  a  vocational  school. 
We  have  two  buildings  in  our  higti  schools  that  were  built  under 
the  WPA  program  in  1934.  We  are  attempting  to  carry  out  what 
vocational  programs  we  are  able  to  offer  in  those  buildings.  Pres- 
ently we  are  offering  vocational  home  economics,  vocational  agri- 
cultural,<vocational  business  and  office.  And  we  would  like  to  add 
welding,  secretarial  training,  and  maybe  a  prenursing  program. 

So  we  have  applied  to-^fehe  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, and  to  the  State  government.  We  have  applied  to  the  Regional 
Commission,  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  and  we  have 
been  unable  to  receive  funding  at  this  point.  But  we  are  number 
seven  on  the  State  priority  list  that  they  have  established  to  build 
vocational  schools 

So  we  are  hoping  that  if  the  economy  clears  up,  that  we  can 
build  a  vocational  school  and  offer  more  to' our  secondary  students. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  You  applied  to  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration? 

Mr.  Binion.  Right.  *> 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Do  you  realize  that  the  Reagan  proposals  will  cut 
that  out  totally? 
Mr.  Binion.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  So  that  would  also  set  your  program  back 
4  Mr.  Binion.  Right. 
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I  also  might  make  another  comment  about  CETA  that  Congress- 
man Hawkins  brought  up  just  a  minute  ago.  I  have  been  somewhaf*} 
involved  with  the  CETA  program  in  this  area,  and  I  think  iL4e^ 
important  that  we  keep  in  mind,  as  Dr.  Vansant  testified  earlier, 
that  many  vocational  school  programs  are  going  to  be  cut  out 
automatically  with  cutting  out  the  CETA  program. 

I  think  he  mentioned  the  full  program  in  his  particular  school 
that  would  be  lost  when  he  lost  the  CETA  funds.  That  will  happen 
all  over  the  State  of  Kentucky,  because  we  are  using  CETA  funds 
to  finance  classes  at  the  vocational  schools  for  afterhour  programs, 
not  classes  for  upgrading  for  adults,  those  kind  of  training  pro- 
grams. 

That  is  going  to  possibly,  in  some  cases,  that  is  going  to  leave  idle 
the  equipment  that  we  have  in  there,  because  we  are  not  going  to 
have  it.  And  especially  it  is  going  to  be  difficult  for  people  who 
cannot  afford  to  go  to  school  otherwise  and  who  need  some  help 
under  the  CETA  training. 

What  happened  to  us  on  the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion is  the  fact  that  the  unemployment  figures  in  my  opinion,  an 
we  have  had  this  argument  for  15  years,  I  think,  on  various  leve 
from  the  county  level  to  Washington.  The  unemployment  figure 
are  just  not  correct  for  rural  areas,  in  this  area. 

It  is  55  miles  to  the  nearest  unemployment  office  in  our  particu- 
lar case.  People  that  should  be  counted  as  unemployed  are  not 
getting  counted  as  unemployed,  because  they  do  not  come  into  the 
office  and  sign.  And  tl^t  has  been  a  particular  problem  in  eastern 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Well,  that  tax  is  being  reduced  also. 
♦  Mr.  Binion.  Beg  your  pardon?  4 

Mr.  Hawkins.  The  employment  service  tax  is  being  reduced, 
also. 

Mr.  Binion.  I  jus{  do  not  see  it  as  a  way  of  solving  the  economic 
problems  facing  the  country  at  the  present  time.  I  just  canpot  see 
us  improving  the  situation  any  by  putting  more  people  out  of  work 
and  by  offering  less  training  opportunities. 

I  think  several  previous  witnesses  indicated  that  many  of  the 
people  who  are  looking  for  jobs  are  going  to  have  to  have  training 
before  they  are  able  to  find  a  job. 

One  point  I  would  like  to  make  about  the  unemployment  before 
we  leave  it  and  that  is  the  fact  that  in  Kentucky  presently  there 
are  more  people  out  of  work  in  Kentucky  than  there  have  been 
since  1940.  The  unemployment  rate  is  the  highest  it  has  been  since 
1940. 

And  I  just  do  not  see  that  as  the  time  cut  vocational  education 
training  funds,  cut  school  lunches,  and  to  cut  the  kind  of  programs 
that  low-income  people  are  depending  on  for  survival:  school  lunch; 
training  programs,  food  stamps.  There  are  several  programs  being 
cut  at  this  point  that  I  think  is  going  to  make  it  much  more 
difficult  for  the  people  in  this  area  to  live. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  do  not  want  you  to  feel  that  Gus  H^jsddn 
is  giving  up  on  CETA.  It  comes  under  his  subcommittee.  I  jfnow  he 
has  been  awfully  discouraged  by  these  Reagan  proposals.  He  is  in 
there  fighting.  But  he  has  got  his  wprk  cut  out  for  him.  All  of  us 
have.  We  will  do  the  best  we  can  in. 
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Anything  else,  Gene? 

Mr.  Binion.  I  would  like  to  add.one  other  point  about  vocational 
"Education.  Somebody  mentioned  upgrading  equipment  earlier,  and 
one  of  the  problems  we  are  having  is  presently  we  need  $8,000. 
That  does  not  sound  like  very  much  money,  but  we  need  $8,000  to 
upgrade  our  business  and  office  plant  and  buy  new  typewriters. 
And  our  particular  portion  of  that  will  only  be  $3,500,  and  about 
$5,000  of  it  will  be  Federal  cost. 

We  cannot  match.  We  cannot  come  up  with  our  $3,500  locally.  So 
that  is  some  of  the  problem  here.  So  when  we  lose  20  percent  of  the 
Federal  fundsT  we  are  still  in  trouble. 

Mr.  Kildee.  I  want  to  make  a  comment.  This  committee,  under 
Chairman  Perkins,  is  really  trying  to  block  these  proposed  cuts. 
You  are  doing  part  of  your  job  today  bringing  us  the  information 
as  to  what  these  cuts  will^mean. 

But  it  is  also  important  that  we  get  that  message  out  to  those 
who  are  the  consumers,  the  customers  of  education.  I  am  not  sure 
they  realize  what  is  happening  yet,  because  my  mail  is  still  coming 
in  10  to  1  in  support  of  the  President's  cuts  right  across  the  board. 

You  mentioned  that  you  cannot  even  match  the  $3,500  for  your 
typewriters,  and  yet  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Reagan  and  Mr.  Stockman 
that  they  can  cut  vocational  education  by  25  percent  because  the 
State  and  local  governments  can  take  up  the  slack.  What  we  hear 
today  is  that  there  is  no  way  that  that  slack  can  be  taken  up.  Am  I 
correct  in  what  I  hear  on  that? 

Mr.  Binion.  Quite  correct,  Congressman.  I  just  do  not  think  there 
is  any  way  that  that  slack  will  be  takpn  up.  4 

We  just  received  a  $50  million  cut  yesterday. 

Voice.  I  have  with  me  here  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  State 
legislature  who  would  like  to  speak  on  that  point.  * 

Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead  and  ifiake  an  observation. 

Voice.  Treally  do  not  need  a  micrdphone.  I  am  used  to  shouting 
to  a  house  of  a  hundred. 

I  appreciate  you  out-of-staters  coming  to  Kentucky.  I  am  sure 
that  yolir  problems  in  Michigan  a?d  Wisconsin  and  California  are 
very  similar  to  those  in  Kentucky.  I'/*  ^ 

In  Kentucky  we  are  presently  &3mg  a  $185  million  deficit 
budget.  We  have  been  pondering  the  idte  of  where  we  can  come  up 
with  the  money.  I  serve  as  chairman  of  one  of  the  House  commit- 
tees that  is  in  the  greater  trouble,  and  that  is  the  Transportation 
Committee.  I  also  serve  on  the  Hotise,  Education  Committee  and  I 
a*m  an  Employee. 

And  I  recognize  that  we  borrowed  $30  million  to  funnel  into  the 
unemployment  fund  because  it  was  defunct.  Now  we  talk  about 
program!  that  we  are  going  to  cutback  that  will  greater  hamper 
the  unemployment  problem  in  Kentucky,  which  the  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct.  Our  unemployment  figure  in  Kentucky  is  2 
percent  higher  than  it  has  been  since  1940. 

We  are  2  percent  above  the  national  level  as  far  as  unemploy* 
ment  is  concerned.  So  there  is  no  way  in  Kentucky,  with  the 
unemployment  out  there,  that  we  can  bail  out  the  programs  that 
the  Federal  Government  places  in  jeopardy.  There  is  no  way  that 
Kentucky  can  do  it. 
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To  further  compound  our  problem,  to  further  compound  our 
unemployment  problem,  instead  of  having  a  $185  million  budget 
deficit,  we  will  probably  go  into  a  billion  dollar  deficit  budget  if 
these  things  go  into  effect. 
,  So  basically  this  is  disastrous  for  the  school  systems  in  Kentucky. 
It  is  disastrous  for  the  programs  in  Kentucky.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  almost  puts  us  out  of  business. 
Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Binion. 

Mr.  Binion.  Let  me  just  finish  here  with  one  statement  concern- 
ing vocational  education. 

Many  of  us  during  the  years,  some  people  make  an  argument 
that  we  have  done  enough  building  in  Kentucky,  building  vocation- 
al schools  and  building  elementary  and  secondary  education. -But- 
many  of  us  in  the  rural  areas  were  skipped  over  during^that 
building  period,  and  we  are  still  attempting  to  secure  the  buildings 
and  necessary  facilities  to  carry  out  the  programs  that  people  need 
at  this  point. 

We  have  children  who  are  riding  the  bus  to  get  to  school  IV2 
hflurs  a  day,  In  order  to  take  advantage  of  a  vocational  program 
wnich  is  offered  in  the  next  county,  they  have  to  ride  another  45 
minutes  each  way.  Well,  this  makes  them  IV2  hours  to  get  to  school 
in  the  morning,  and  IV2  hours  to  get  home  in  the  afternoon.  And  if 
they  wish  to  take  advantage  of  a  vocational  program  which  is 
offered  in  Morgan  County,  they  have  to  fide  another  IV2  hours. 
They  could  possibly  be  on  the  bus  4  hours,  4  hours  and  15  minutes, 
4V2  hours  a  day,  if  they  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  vocational 
programs. 

And  that  is  the  situation  we  are  presently  in,  and  when  we  talk 
about  cutting  back,  I  do  not  see  any  chance  of  the  situation  improv- 
ing if  we  cut  funding  at  that  point. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Binion. 
Go  ahead,  Dr.  Cole. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  DOUGLAS  COLE,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
SCHOOLS,  BOYD  COUNTY,  KY, 

Dr.  Cole.  I  do  not  want  to  put  myself  in  the  position  that  I  find 
many  of  the  parents  put  themselves  in  today,  when  they  say,  we 
want  discipline  in  the  schools,  until  it  affects  them.  I  would  not 
want  to  put  myself  in  the/  position  of  saying,  I  believe  in  these  cuts 
until  they  affect  my  school  system  directly.  • 

I  would  say  that  if  25  percent  cuts  come  in  any  area  or  any 
program,  we  will  have  some  serious  problems. 

The. school  lunch  program  has  proven  to  be  very  helpful  to 
schools  and  to  the  kids. 

The  vocational  program,  I  do  not'think  any  of  us  could  deny  the 
great  help  that  it  has  been  to  the  people  that  we  serve.  Certainly, 
unless  I  have  missed  a  lot  along  the  way,  the  service*to  kids  and  to 
young  people  has  been  a  very  vital  service^  And  I  would  certainly 
hate  to  see  anything  that  will  send  us  backward. 

So  I  would  just  like  to  make  two  or  three  statements  that  will 
show  you  gentlemen  where  we  have  come  from  and  where  we  could 
go  if  this  type  of  thing  is  given  proper  direction.  The  food  service 
program  in  Kentucky  was  going  along  and  we  were  doing  the  best 
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we  could  with  the  technology  that  we  had  at  that  time.  Back 
several  years  ago  we  used  to  do  the  program  iti  cost  accounting  in 
all  of  the  school  lunch  programs  across  the  State. 

That  program  is  now  operational  to  the  point  that  I  would  match 
it  with  any  strong  business  procedure  anywhere.  And  in  that  we 
have  been  able  to  continue  to  serve  even  in  the  face  of  some  of  the 
cutbacks, 

But  we  find  ourselves  not  being  able  to  go  on  then  and  advance 
and  do  those  things  that  we  now  know  should  be  done  for  kids  and 
for  schools.  So  even  though  we  are  getting  better  and  doing  a 
pretty  good  job  with  the  dollars  we  are  getting,  we  have  now  better 
knowledge  with  which  to  better  feerve  kids,  and  it  is  not  going  to 
any  service  to  the  people  that  we  are  supposed  to  serve  if  we  start 

cutting-back  at  this-time,- — —   — -  ______  

Now,  I  hear  of  all  the  abuses  and  the  waste  that  is  going  on  in 
many  programs.  I  am  sure  those  exist.  I  do  have  several  examples 
of\those  that  I  deal  with  in  my  work  every  day.  Back  several  years 
ago  we  wrote  a  program  to  the  Federal  agency.  The  Federal  agency 
said,  well,  our  funding  is  low  this  year.  So  I,  through  several  weeks 
of  correspondence,  said,  OK,  we  will  do  the  job  for  x  number  of 
dollars  per  student.  They  said,  OK,  under  that  set  of  circumstances 
we  can  afford  to  fund  that  program  for  you. 

A  year  later  they  came  back  and  said,  OK,  you  folks  are  goi{ig  to 
have  to  apply  for  more  money  because  you  are  making  these  other 
people  look  bad.  % 

OK.  What  I  am  really  saying  is  that  there  are  places  in  the 
structure  of  Federal  funding  that  can  take  up  this  slack  if  the  cuts 
are  necessary,  and  I  am  sure  there  are  some  cuts  that  are  probably 
necessary.  We  will  be  accommodating.  But  not  at  the  local  level 
where  services  are  directly  going  to  kids.  That  is  the  crux  of 
everything  that  we  deal  with. 

We  have  spent  many,  many  years  in  trying  to  get  trained  people 
in  education.  Many  of -you  probably  attended  schools  where  you 
had  teachers  who  were  not  trained  as  well  as  they  should  be. 
Today  we  do  not  have  teachers  who  are  not  qualified.  J)Ve  do  not 
have  administrators  who  have  not  had  at  least  some  background  in 
business  procedures.  - 

So  we  are  ready  to  stand  up  and  take  our  place  ^rongside  of 
business,  industry,  and  anyone  else,  with  our  ability  to  handle  the 
public's  money  in  a  proper  way.  But  certainly  we  cannot  do  it  if  we 
find  ourseivefyn  the  position  of  getting  cutbacks  right  at  the  time 
en  we  arMSest  prepared  to  start  delivery  of  the  kind  of  services 
that  we  should,  the  services  to  people  who  need  to  be  employed,  in 
jobs  that  they  may  have  gotten  through,  high  school  being  prepared 
to  go  to  college. 

OK.  In  vocational  education  today  now  at  the  junior  high  school 
level,  when  we  start  a  career  education  program  and  start  helping 
kids  to  make  proper  decisions,  then  to  get  them  along  to  their 
sophomore  and  junior  year  and  say,  hey,  that  program*  that  you 
would  like  to  train  for  is  not  thereiiecause  the  funding  is  no  longer 
there.  It  is  going  to  be  a  tough  thing, 

OK,  One  other  example.  The  whole  concept. 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  know,  that  is  what  worries  me,  too. 
Dave  Stockman  was  in  the  House  with  us.  How  long  had  he  been 
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there,  4  years?  A  little  longer  than  4  years,  ^nd  he  mo^fes  down 
there  ana  he  shoots  from  the  hip.  %  /  W 

And  when  Secretary  Hdjg  objected  to  the  cut  in  fofefgn  aid,  hel 
got  his  relief.  When  he  wanted  to  expand  the  public  works  for\ 
overseas,  they  did  that.  Naturally,  the  defense  spending  is  n'eces- 
•  sary,  there  is  no  question  about  that.  v 

If  we  cut  equally  all  the  way  acro&  the  board,  we  would  b& 
satisfied.  And  we  have  to  have  some  controls.  It  is  necefcg&ry  to  flrive 
industry  tax*  incentives  to  expand  and  build  new  plants. 

Byt  to  target  the  bulk  of  the  cuts  on  one  area  is  a  different  jstory. 
Then  all  the  burden  will  fall  on  the  poor  people.  I  am  afraid  we  are 
gfying  to  have  the  worst  situation  in  the  world  within  2  or  3  years 
and  it  is  not  going  to  stop  inflation.  And  you  will  have  a  national 
emergency  in  the  country.  * 

I  feel  we  should  be  coming  up  with  an  alternative  program.  But 
be  that  as  it  may,  we  have  got  these  problems,  and  I  agree  with 
you. 

Dr.  Cole.  Parts  of  any  Federal  funding  program  that  do  not 
relate  directly  tqJadflj*rtTCfi  as  the  vocational  programmnd  such  as 
the  school  lunch  program — kids  receive  those  services  every  day,, 
There  is  very  little  administrative  rakeoff  at,  the  local  level  in  any 
of  those  programs.  Most  of  the  administrative  funding  comes  from 
an  existing  organization.  , 

Let  us  not  get  into  cuts  that  are  going  to  get  down  to  the 
classroom  and  the  kids.  Thank  you,  sir.  > 

Chairman  Perkins.  We  have  another  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia this  morning,  Mr.  Mose  Napier,  superintendent  of  Wayne 
County  Schools,  W.  Va.  We  are  glad  to  welcome  you  here,  Mr. 
Napier. 

STATEMENT  OF  MOSE  NAPIEli,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
SCHOOLS,  WAYNE  COUNTY,  W.  VA. 

Mr.  Napier.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Perkins  and  gentlemen. 

I  am  from  Wayne  County,-  W.  Va.,  and  I  might  iust  mention  a 
couple  things  about  Wayne  County.  We  are  a  neighboring  cbunty 
to  Boyd  County  and  Dr.  Cole,  and  we  are  also  a  neighbor  to  Martin 
County,  Ky.  And  I  mention  this  because  it  points  out  the  size  of 
Wayne  County.  We  reach  60  or  70.  miles  from  north  to  south,  from 
the  metropolitan  area  of  the  Huntington-Ashland  area  to  poor 
Appalachia. 

And  Wayne  County,  for  whatever  reason,  has  never  been  able  to 
advance  much  in  the  area  of  vocational  education.  We  do  not  have 
much  to  offer  6ur  students. 

x  In  1972,  because  of  a  variety  |6f  things,  Wayne  County  was  able 
to  start  moving  ahead.  ^ncLonly  this  past  year  have  we  been  able 
to  get  work  started  on  fTvofcational  center  in  the  southern  part  of 
our  county.  It  will  serve  three  high  schools  in  ah  area  of  approxi- 
mately 300  square  miles.  4 

We  nave  a  design  and  bids  taken  right  now  foi*  another  vocation- 
«  al  center  for  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  that  will  serve  350 
square  miles  and  another  three  high  schools,  about  4,500  high 
school  students  altogether. 

Now,  we  have  done  this,  we  have  been  able  to  do  this,  by  using 
local  funds  and  State  funds,  Federal  vocational  funds  and  ARC 
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funds.  Fortunately,  much  of  this  has  already  started  and  I  do  not 
think  any  cuts  would  directly  affect  what  we  have  right  now  that  is 
at  the  bifl  stage. 

It  would  certainly  affect  equipping  these.  It  would  affect  the 
continuation  of  these  programs. 

Wayne  County,  which  is  a  labor  surplus  area  serving  the  Hun- 
tington-Ashland business  community,  has  great  difficulty  in  serv- 
ing its  students  properly  in  vocational  education. 

In  the  area  of  the  school  lunch  program,  in  my  prepared  state- 
ment I  showed  that  countywide  Wayne  County  children,  about  50 
percent  of  them  qualify  for  a  free  lunch.  And  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  county,  it  is  as  high  as  80  or  85  percent  who  qualify  for  a 
free  lunch. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Wayne  County  we  have  many,  many 
people,  children,  who  simply  would  not  have  a  good  meal  per  day  if 
they  were  not  receiving  it  at  school.  Many  of  our  children  receive 
two  lunches  per  day  or  two  meals,  the  two  they  receive  at  school. 

Any  cut  in  funding  for  the  hot  lunch  program  or  vocational 
education  would  have  a  ^disastrous  effect  on  Wayne  County,  a 
county  which  has  10,000  schoolcnildren  and  which  is  an  impover- 
ished area  to  begin  with. 

Chairman  Perkins.  What  would  be  the  result  if  the  President's 
proposal  for  a  45-percent  cut  in  your  school  lunch  program  over 
there  went  into  effect? 

If  you  lost  the  20  cents  in  the  commodities  and  the  cash  reim- 
bursements under  section  4,  What  would  happ«fti  to  your  regular 
school  lunch  program  in  Wayne  County,  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  Napier.  Congressman  Reruns,  if  that  came  about  we  would 
have  a  sequence  that '  would  go  something  like  this.  We  would 
attempt  to  raise  the  price  of  school  lunches,  because  we  would  have 
'no  chotee.  We  would  have  to  raise  the  price  of  a  school  lunch, 
which  is  now  65  cents.  And  it  would  probably  go  to  $1.25  or  to 
$1.50,  when  all  the  smoke  cleared. 

The  children  in  the  impoverished  area  could  not  pay  the  65  cents 
now,  if  we  charged.  They  could  not  eat  at  all  if  that  were  the  case. 

Following  that,  there  would  be  a  cutback  in  personnel,  because 
the  county  simply  does  not  have  any  funding.  We  are  in  the  budget 
process  right,  now.  We  do  not  have  funding  to  pick  up  these  new 
«  expenses. 

Chairman  Perkins.  When  your  lunchroom  lunches  go  to  $1.25, 
would  you  lose  your,  breakfast  program?  And  many  of  your  lunch- 
rooms would  fold  up? 

Mr.  Napier.  The  lunchrooms  would  have  to  close  because  the 
children  could  not  and  would  not  participate.  I  would  make  just  an 
estimate  and  say  that,  of  the  100  percent  who  do  participate  now  in 
the  hot  lunch  program,  if  this  came  about  that  percentage  would 
drop**  to  probably  about  25  percerft  of  the  present  participation. 

Chairman  Perkins.  That  would  be  the  results  of  a  45-percent  cut 
under  your  school  lunch. 

Briefly  summarize  again  the  effect  of  the  25-percent  proposed  cut 
in  your  vocational  education  program  in  Wayne  County. 

Mr.  Napier.  Congressman,  we  have  only  now  reached  the  point 
where  we  can  say  to  our  students,  next  year  in  the  southern  part  of 
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the  county  you  are  going  to  have  a  school.  And  the  year  following 
that  there  will  be  a  new  school  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county. 

Our  students  have  always  gone,  historically  tljey  have  eone  to 
Cabel  County  vocational  center  or  the  Ashland  vocationafcenter, 
which  is  the  next  county  ov§r.  And  so  our  vocational  program, 
while  we  wotfld  have  the  buildings  that  we  are  now  building,  we 
would  not  be  able  to  equip  them  properly.  The  programs  would  be 
cut  back  and  the  building  would  possibly  even  stand  empty  a  good 
bit  of  the  time.  ^  \ 

Our  vocational  program  would  not  get  off  the  ground. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Mose  Napier  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mose  Napier,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Wayne 

County,  W.  Va 

Mr  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  distinguished  guests,  ladies,  and  gen 
tlemen 

I*tfm  pleased  to  meet  with  you  today  and  share  my  concern  for  vocational 
education  and  the  national  school  lunch  program  I  am  the  superintendent  from 
Wayne  County,  West  Virginia,  a  county  that  extends  from  the  Huntington 'Ashland 
,  metropolitan  area  southward  iato  the  edge  of  true  Appalachia  and  West  Virginia's 
billion  dojlar  coal  fields.^  / 

VocationaVe*<iucation  was  started  in  Wayne  County  shortly  after  the  passage  of 
the  Smith-Hughes  Aqt  with  programs  in  vocational  agriculture  and  home  econom- 
ics With  the  passage  of  the  1963  vocational  amendments,  building  funds  were  used 
to  expand  the  offerings  at  Wayne  High  School  and  to  put  more  emphasis  on 
vocational  industrial  programs. 

In  the  last  few  years  facilities  have  been  planned  using  ARC,  vocational,  and  local 
funds  so  that  construction  was  started  in  December  1980  on  a  facility  to  serve  the 
Crum  and  Fort  Gay  area  of  Wayne  County.  Bids  will  be  advertised  on  a  facility  to 

B Buffalo.  Ceredo-Kenova  and  the  Vinson  areas  around  April  15,  1981,  with 
•uction  to  begin  about  June  1,  1981  These  facilities  will  greatly  expand  the 
.onal  offerings  in  our  county.  <  „ 

\Vayne  County  is  located  in  the  Huntington-Ashland-Ironton  metropolitan  area 
Many  workers  live  in  Wayne  County  but  work  in  other  counties  with  some  driving 
more  than  100  miles  per  day. 

The  expansion  of  the  coal  industry  as  well  as  production  of  fuels  from  coal  are 
possible  in  this^area  and  vocational  education  can  help  in  the  training  of  workers 
*  These  fields  can  provide  employment  for  many  Wayne  countians  Many  of  the  jobs 
associated  with  these  industries  will  require  highly  skilled  employees 

Some  of  the  older  industries  in  our  area  have  not  kept  pace  with  new  trends 
They  will  either  haVe  to  modernize  to  be  competitive  or  will  be  forced  out  of 
existence.  Some  have  afreacty  been  forced  „to  reduce  forces  or  close  completely  The 
workers  in  some  cases  wSll  rteed  skill  draining  for  new  machines,  need  to  seek  other 
employment  or  be  retrained  Vocational  education  can  play  an  important  role  in 
retraining  these  workers. 

Vocational  education  can,  be  an  important  factor  in  getting  new  industries  to 
move  into  an  urea  as  sho^vn  by  results  in  North  Carolina  We  have  a  good  supply  of 
labor^transportation,  advantages,  raw  materials,  et  cetera,  and  need  to  expand  our 
induslf^ 

Even  though1  a^feood  percentage  of  our  students  in  our  secondary  schools  go  on  to 
college,  many  cannot  afford  tuition  and  would  benefit  more  by  obtaining  saleable 
skills  in  our  secondary  schools.  Vocational  education  could  be  a  major  factor  in 
lowering  the  drop-out  rate. 

Educators  and  the  public  in  general  agree  that  a  nutritionally  adequate  school 
food  service  is  an  essential  part  of  the  total  education  program  The  national  school 
lunch  program  was  enactecfto  safeguard  the  health  and  well-being  of  our  Nation's 
Children.  ^  ---v 

Educators  also  a'gree  that  children  with  well  nourished  bodies  learn  more  rapidly 
and  have  fewer  learning  problems  than  undernourished  children.  Good  nutrition 
contributes  much  toward  making  the  child  strong,  healthy,  happy,  and  one  who 
learns  and  enjoys  learning.       *  * 

Federal  tax  dollars  spent  on  school  food  service  programs  are  actually  tax  dollars 
invested  in  the  health  and  well-being  of  our  youth. 

In  our  county  and  State  with  Federal  reimbursements  as  they  are  at  present,  we 
are  just  keeping  our  head  above  water  The  proposed  cuts  of  13  V2  cents  per  lunch 
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*  for  Government  confmodities  and  16  cents  per  lunch  for  total  lunches  served,  for  a 
total  of  29%  cents  per  lunch,  would  put  our  school  lunch  programs  out  of  business 
unless  other  sources  of  revenue  were  found.  Finding  new  sources  of  State  or  local 
revenue  at  this  time  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

The  school  lunch  and  breakfast  program  in  Wayne  County  is  much  needed  and 
appreciated.  Fifty-two  percent  of  our  students  countywide  qualify  for  free  lunches. 
In  the  southern  half  of  our  county,  80  of  our  students  qualify  for  free  lunches.  The 

*  -School  lunch  and  breakfast  programs  in  Wayne  County  contribute  greatly  toward 

meeting  the  daily  nutritional  reguireraents  of  our  school  children.  In  our  elemen- 
tary .schools  80  to  96  percent  of  the  students  eat  a  tasty,  nutritionally  balanced 
lunch  in  the  school  cafeteria  daily.  In  many  of  our  elementary  schools  almost  as 
many  students  eat  breakfast  as  .those  who  eat  lurich. 

The  hot  lunch  program  is  one  of  the  most/  beneficial  programs  in' the  school 
system  today.  ) 

Many  of  our  children  have  two  meals  a  day— the  two  they  deceive  at  school. 

Curtailing  Federal  funds  for  schools  food  service  programs  would  damage,  perhaps 
even  destroy,  the  fine  nutritional  program  we  have  built  over  the  past  30  years.  It  is 
not  a  wise  choice  to  deprive  children  of  nutritious  foods,  foods  our  farmers  are  eager 
to  sell,  in  order  to  reduce  Federal  spending.  Federal  funds  spent  feeding  school 
children  so  that  they  may  grow  up  to  be  strong,  healthy,  and  happy  adults  is  money 
invested  in  the  future-of  our  Nation.  Our  school  children  today  are  our  Nation  s 
future.  They  are  our  teachers,  lawyers,  doctors,  scientists,  and  Congressmen  of 
tomorrow.  It  is  up  to  us  as  the  voting  public  of  the  present  to  get  our  priorities  in 
oirier  by  feeding  the  children  class  A"  lunches  and  training  them  to  become 
wWthwhile  citizens  of  tomorrow. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Dr.  Cole,  what  would  \>e  the  effect  of  the  45- 
percent  cut  on  your  school  lunch  program  in  Boyd  County? 

Dr.  Cole.  Well,  as  Mr.  Napier  mentioned,  we  would  close  down 
several  cafeterias.  I  would  not  see  any  way  possible  for  the  major- 
ity of.  our  kids  to  be  able  to  pay  the  kind  of  prices  that  we  would 
♦have  to  charge  in  order  to  prepare  lunches  for  them. 
•  Even  at  best,  there  would  not  be  any  way  we  could  come  up  with  * 
V*the  proper  amount  of  efficiency  to  take  care  of  that  much  of  a 
cutback.  It  would  be  impossible. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr. 'Petri? 

Mr.  Petri.  Just  one  area  of  questioning  on  the  school  lunch 
program.  There  was  some  testimony  in  Washington  earlier  in  the 
week  at  hearings  that  we  had  there  that  the  administrative  cost  of 
k  the  programs  to  the  local  people  might  be  increased  as  much  as  15 
to  20  cents  a  meal  because  of  various  Federal  bureaucratic  require- 
ments of  one  kind  or  another. 

Do  you  think  there  is  any  truth  to  that?  If  all  the  guidelines  and 
the  rules  and  the  other  work  would  be  cut  back,  would  that  be  of 
any  help  to  you  in  making  sure  you  could  supply  more  food? 

Dr.  Cole.  In  just  about  every  aspect  of  Federal  funding,  that 
particular  statement  could  be  proved  to  be  true.  I  think  there 
seems  to  be,  as  the  money  comes  to  the  local  school  district  there 
seems  to  be  some  feeling  from  way  above  that  wfe  are  all  a  bunch  of 
,  crooks  and  mismanagers  down  here. 

But  I  know  these  gentlemen  sitting  here  at  this  table,  and  I 
know  that  their  moral  and  professional  commitment  to  serve  kids 
is  far  greater  than  any  regulatory  or  legal  commitment  that  you 
could  force  upon  iis.  And  we  deal  directly  with  kids'  problems  every 

a&hen  trouble  starts  in  a  home,  it  most  generally  manifests  itself 
in  the  performance  of  the  kids,  either  in  a  behavior  modification  or 
either  in  poor  performance  at  school  or  many  other  things.  And  we 
get  the  problems.  If  unemployment  occurs  in  a  home,  we  get  the 
brunt  cjfit  at  school. 
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And  certainly,  programs  that  directly  affect  kids  in  the  class- 
room and  in  the  individual  neighborhood  school  are  ones  that  heed 
to  be  dealt  with  on  a  very  serious  basis  and  not  just  out  here 
slicing  because  of  some  across-the-board  cu^s.  Now,  there  may  be 
places  that  we  can  cut.  I  do  not  know.  But  .not  just  someone  to 
come  in  and  just  say  right  off  the  top  of  their  head,  well,  we  can  do 
this,  without  ever  getting  down  to  the  local  school,  the  neighbor- 
hood school,  and  finding  out  if  those  cuts  in  effect  will  directly 
influence  what  happens  to  that  youngster. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Hawkins? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  have  no  questions. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Kildee? 

Mr.  Kildee.  I  have  no  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 
^Hairman  Perkins.  Let  me  thank  the  entire  panel.  You  have 
been  very  helpful  to  us.  We  will  bring  all  of  your  testimony  back  to 
Washington  for  all  of  our  colleagues  to  read.  * 

STATEMENT  OF  HAROLD  JETER,  SPECIALIST  IN  EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY  AFFAIRS,  ASHLAND  OIL 

Mr.  Jeter.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  very  much  having 
the  opportunity  to  be  here  this  morning  as  EEO, specialist  to  repre- 
sent the  great  company,  Ashland  Oil  Inc.  < 

However,  if  it  pleasies  the  Congress  this  morning,  I  would  like  to 
keep  my  comments  as  brief  as  possible  because'we  do  have  with  us 
Mr.  Ishma^l  Stevens,  who  is  the  present  supervisor  of  employment, 
and  we  don't  want  to  try  to  duplicate  any  figures  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  you.  * 

I  have  been  privy  to  work  with  Ashland  Oil  for  the  past  25  years. 
We  are  ver^  proud  of  our  company.  Twenty-one  of  those  years  I 
worked  in  the  employment  department.  I  served  as  manager  of 
employment.  x? 

If  an&  of  you  have  ever  served  as  manager  of  employment  de-u 
apartment  for  a  $5  million  corporation,  you  have  your  hands  full 
and  you  get  gray  hairs  sometimes  prematurely. 

I  have  always  been  a  friend  of  vocational  education,  and  particu- 
larly the  local  school.  My  contract  with^hem  really  came  to  fru- 
ition about  1971  or  thereabouts.  At  this  particular  time  Ashtand 
Oil  was  in  a  state  of  expanding.  We  were  in  a  state  of  centralizing. 
We  were  bringing  departments  from  field  locations  from  companies 
we  had  acquired  into  this  area. 

It  is  very  easy  in  some  cases  to  transfer  professional  people, 
people  at  the  college  level  from  one  city  to  another,  That's  the 
normal  procedure.  It  is  another  horse  when  you  are  talking  about 
people  in  the  nonexistent  ranks,  the  technicians,  the  clerks. 

As  we  begin  to  bring  these  departments,  we  were  faced  with 
some  dilemmas  at  this  time.  We  were  having  an  extreme  difficult 
situation  in  trying  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  drafting  people 
that  we  needed.  They  just  were  not  available.  The  only  thing 
available  was  people  who  had  a  couple  of  years  of  high  school 
drafting,  which  didn't  meet  our  needs  at  all. 

We  also  had  a  great  need  at  that  time  for  secretaries.  As  you 
bring  people  in,  professional  people,  you  have  to  provide  the  cleri- 
cal support. 
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We  had  a  drastic  shortage  of  people  with  the  capabilities  of 
taking  shorthand.  We  had  a  shortage  of  people  who  had  capabili- 
ties of  taking  care  of  the  accounting  and  clerical  work. 

We  turned  to  the  vocational  school,  and  my  good  friend,  Charlie 
Chattiivand  his  capable  staff,  to  meet  those  ngeds  at  the^  vocational 
school.  Mr.  Chattin  trained  for  me  two  large  classes  of  ^accounting 
and  clerical  people  who  were  tailor  made  to  our  needs. 

He  trained  for  me  a  large  class  in  basic  shorthand,  whiofr  bailed 
us  out  in  that.  We  also  at  that  time  were  able^to  meet 'our  needs  in 
the  trades  and  industries  class,  because  they  started  in  in  an  adult 
cooperative  education  program  at  that  time. 

Yfe  were  experiencing  difficulty  in  drafting.  We  talked  to  them. 
We  "set  up  a  cooperative  training  program  starting  with  poor 
people:  We  sold  that  to  other  management  and  in  a  very,'  very 
short  while,  those  cooperative  training  programs  had  developed 
were  not  only  co-oping  draftsmen,  but  people  in  other  disciplines 
Such  as  automobile  mechanics,  auto  body  fpnder  people,  industrial 
electrician,  carpentry,  welding,  and  some  electronics;  business  and 
office. 

I  am  happy  to  say  today  that  those  programs  are  still  alive  and 
they  are  flourishing,  and  we  are  happy.  These  are  tailor  made  to 
.  us.  This  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  bring  youngsters,  people  in 
their  13th  and  14th  year  of  education  into  our  company,  where 
*  they  can  get  a  look  at  the  oil  industry,  where  they  can  work  right 
on  the  jpb,  where  we  have  monthly  evaluations  they  fire  working 
as  they  return  to  school  on  their  alternate  month. 

Those  shortages,  those  shortcomings  that  they  may  have  can  be, 
corrected,  so  that  when  they  graduate  22  months  of  vocational' 
training,  you  have  a  product  in  this  community  and  our  company, 
and  that  school  can  be  proud  of, 

Ashland  Oil  is  a  socially  responsible  company.  Also  if  the  man- 
ager wanted  my  time,  we  wanted  to  meet  our  commitment  as  far 
as  hiring  the  members  of  minority  community  and  people  who 
were  economically  disadvantaged.  We  had  commitments  to  make. 

That's  pretty  tough  for  energy  to  take  that  on  and  try  to  train 
those  people  on  your  own,  A  visit  to  Charlie  Cfcattin's  school  solved 
that  problem  f<?r  us  on  two  occasions  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 
He  was  able  to  meet  with  us  v^th  his  business  and  office  people, 
and  we  establish  two  different  programs  where  we  trained  minor- 
ities, economically  disadvantaged  people. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Is  that  your  statement? 

Mr.  Jeter.  We  were  able  to  take  these  people  from  the  communi- 
ty where  they  were  dependent  on  tax  dollars  and  to,  the  school  to 
provide  training  for  them  that  turned  them  into  taxpaying^  sys- 
tems. v 

Gentlemen,  that  is  a  good  return  on  your  tax  dollars.  There  are 
many  other  things  I  could  say,  but  for  the  sake  of  expediency  I 
would  like  to  defer  to  Mr.  Stevens,  who  will  give  you  more  statis- 
tics. I  would  like  to  cast  a  vote  of  confidence  in  our  school  and  say  I 
am  a  friend  of  vocational  education,-  not  only  here  but  everywhere. 
I  think  it  is  a  backbone.  It  is  a  catalyst  of  every  community. 

And  in  answer  to  the  question  of  what  the  cuts  would  mean  if  it 
means  anything  here,  Ashland  Oil  is  looking  for  at  least  two  ex- 
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pansions  and  a  reduced  crude  conversion  unit  and  the  establishing 
of  the  gasohol  plant  at  South  Point.  _ 
Less  training  means  less  skilled  people  because  the  economy 
expands— and  we  certainly  hope  it  does— it  means  greater  opportu- 

mEentlemen,  those  things  go  in  opposite  directions.  There's  going 
to  be  competition  for  the  few  skilled  people  who  will  be  trained.  It 
is  going  to  be  a  dilemma,  and  industry  is  going  to  have,to  be  faced 

^What  is  going  to  happen,  in  my  opinion,  would  simply  be  this:  If 
we  can't  get  the  skilled  people,  industry  will  pick  up  what  they  can 
and  what  they  cannot  will  simply  be  dropped,  and  the  community 
and  the  people  in  the  community  will  certainly  be  the  loser.  . 

I  would  like  to  defer  now,  if  I  may,  to  Mr.  Stevens,  our  employ- 
ment supervisor.  -   r  11  i 

[Prepared  statement  of  Harold  Jeter  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Harold  Jeter,  Specialist  in  Equal  Opportunity 
Affairs,  Ashland  Oil 

I  very  much  appreciate  having  this  opportunity  to  represent  Ashland  ,Oil  on 
behalf  of  vocational  education,  and  in  particular  the  Ashland  Area  State  Vocation- 

fllIThave  been  with  Ashland  Oil  2o  years.  For  21  years  I  worked  in  the  nonexempt 
employment  department,  and  for  a  good  number  of  those  years,  functioned  as 
departmental  manager.  „  _  .  . 

My  first  real  experience  with  the  Ashland  School  came  in  1971  During  this  time 
we  were  in  an  expanding  pattern,  and  some  function*  were  being  centralized  to 
Ashlartd  from  Held  locations.  The  year  1971  found  us  facing  quite  a  dilemma  as  far 
as  locating  qualified  drafting  people  to  meet  our  growing  needs  As  manager  of  the 
employment  department  it  was  my  responsibility  to  resolve  the  situation  and  up  to 
this  point  we  had  experienced  some  difficulty  getting  department  managers  to  look 
at  vocational  school  students,  their  reluctance  being  hased  in  some  cases  upon  their 
experiences  in  other  geographic  locations  Consequently,  we  had  to  resort  to  newspa- 
per ads  and  private  employment  agencies  as  far  away  as  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  or 
even  Pittsburgh.  This  was  not  a  satisfactory  arrangement  About  this  same  time, 
the  Ashland  Vocational  School  began  their  cooperative  training  in  the  trade  and 
industry  disciplines.  .     ,  .   k   ,  , 

Their  contact  with  us  regarding  their  coop  program  turned  out  to  be  a  godsend 
After  convincing  some  managers  that  their  program  was  worthy  of  a  try,  we 
entered  into  an  agreement  for  a  small  drafting  program  However,  when  managers 
began  to  see  the  caliber  of  training  provided  by  this  school,  trje  program  begaoto 
grow  and  expand  by  geometrical  progression.  We  went  from  a  simple  dr^"1^ 
program  of  about  four  people  to  a  much  larger  program  encompassing  students  in 
auto  body,  auto  engine,  industrial  electricity,  welding,  carpentry,  business  and 
office  and  some  electronics  The  success  of  the  coop  programs  have  teen  over- 
whelming. Our  programs  utilize  nearly  50  percent  of  all  their  coop  students  and 
our  retention  rate  has  always  bordered  right  at  70  percent  The1  only  reason  the 
figure  is  not  higher  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  cooping  it  takes  two  people  to  fill  one 
job  since  the  coop  and  alternate  "rotate  month  about  with  one  in  school  and  the 
other  on  the  job.  Consequently,  we  train  more  than  our  company  can  utilize  alone 
The  others  have  no  difficulty  whatsover  locating  work,  and  in  fact,  we  have  used 
quite  a  few  in  nonrelated  jobs  where  their  training  has  given  them  a  head  and 
-  shoulder  advantage  over  unskilled  applicants.  We  have  not  had  a  complaint  on  our 
coop  program,  nor  have  their  students  given  us  any  discipline  problems  - 

Success  breeds  success,  and  there  is  nothing  to  compare  w*th  a  happy  customer 
Our  successful  coop  programs  led  us  to  basic  shorthand  and  accounting  clerk 
training  programs  specifically  designed  to  our  needs,  and  very  successful 

Ashland  Oil  is  a  socially  responsible  corporation,  and  in  carrying  out  our  commit- 
ment to  the  minority  members  and  economically  disadvantaged  members  of  our 
community,  on  at  least  two  occasions  have  utilized  the  expertise  of  the  Ashland 
Area  Vocational  School  to  provide  a  300  hour  clerical  training  program  for  minor- 
ities and  disadvantaged  people  who  lacked  skills  and  were  unable  to  find  meaning- 
ful employment  Upon  completion  of  training,  Ashland  Oil  guaranteed  them  a  job 
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inland  Oil  ha^Xitilized  this  school  in  many  other  industrial  programs  too  nu- 
merous to  mention,  and  on  each  occasion  we  have  encountered  the  same  high 
degree  of  professionalism  and  desire  to  assist  us.  However,  I  am  convinced  that 
industry  and  labor  in  this  area  have  only  begun  to  tap  the  expertise  the  vocational 
school  c>n  provide. 

.  We  fee4  our  programs  have  provided  a  good  return  on  tax  dollars  spent  and  have 
been  effective  in  turning  tax  dependent  people  into  tax  paying  people  with  a 
significant  contribution  to  our  .community.  The  Ashland  Vocational  School  has 
really  been  tfie  catalysy 
/  Our  company  has  planned  expansion  in  the  near  future.  I  am  sure  you  will  hear 
the  same  thing  from  other  industrial  representatives  here  today.  I  am  sure  we  all 
sh&re  the  same  feeling  of, wanting  to  see  our  economy  recover  and  the  free  enter- 
prise system  flourish.  Over  the  past  years,  the  Ashland  Area  Vocational  School  has 
fceen\our  mainstay  irf  providing  skilled  trades  mechanics  for  industry  Considering 
not  only  the  present,  but  looking  ahead  as  the  economy  expands,  as  industry 
expands,  as  the  need  for  skilled  people  expands,  if  we,  the  industry  of  the  Ashland 
area,  cannot  look  to  the  Ashland  Area  Vocational  School  to  provide  sufficient 
y  training  for  our  people,  then  we  are  obligated  to  ask,  "To  whom  can  we  turn?" 
I,  for  one^  would  like  to  cast  a  Vote  in  whole-hearted  support  of  the  Ashland  Area 
State  Vocational/Technical  School. 

STATEMENT  6F  ISHMAEL  STEVENS,  SUPERVISOR  OF 
EMPLOYMENT,,  ASHLAND  GIL  ' 

jMr.  Stevens.  Thank  you,  sir.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  speak  before  you  today.  As  my  wife  laid  out  my 
•  Cld.thes  for  me  this  morning,  she  made  me  promise  to  -behave 
ff  myself  and  not  get  all  carried  away.  - 

*■  This  is  a  very  emotional  thing,  for  both  Mr.  Jeter  and  myself,  a'nd 
.  the  fact  that  we  have  worked  very  closely  in  vocational  education. 
'*  Ih  iactf  I  am  a  product  of  vocational  education  in  this  area. 

In  fact,  I  was  involved  in  the  iocal  vocational  school  for  about  8  xh 
years  working  in  cooperative  education  for  schools,  so  I  know  some- 
thing^ about  vocational  edcucation  because  we  are*  tied  up  in  it  with 
h    our  Amotions. 

i  would  like  to  be  as  brief  as  possible.  I  know  many  people  will 
'    speak  here  today,  but  I  would  like'  to  point  out  just  a  couple  of 
things  t!b  you  before  Ashland  Oil  is  concerned,  as  far  as  cooperative 
edition  is  concerned,  and  vocational  education  as  our  immediate 
<s  area. 

^irst  *b{  alii  I  would  like,  if  you  would  please,  just  take  a  look 
around  .youT  Take  a -look  at  the  facility  that  we  have  in  our  new 
w    age  coal  plant,  Catlettsburg,  Ky.,  and  the  mineries  in  Catlettsburg 
and  throughout  the  United  States.* 

You  can't  have  facilities  like  this  without  the  product  of  tfoCa-  , 
tional  education.  You  can't^  haytf  it  without  welders  and  machinist^, ' 
%  mechanics,  carpenters,  peopl^of  thi^ nature.  You  simply  can't  have 
facilities  like  this  without  that  kind  Qf  product  being  turned  out  by 
vocational  education. ' 

As  importantly  as  vocational  education  is,  in  my  own  personal 
view  is  cooperative  education,  which  helps  with  the  transition  of 
these  vouflg  people,  both  male  and  female,  in  vocational  education, 
which  breeches  the  gap  from  theovorld  of  schooling  to  the  world  of 
work  and  being  productive. 

One  particular  student  that  comes/to  mind  who  is  presently 
employed  by  Ashland  Oij— in  fact,  is  employed  presently  by  one  of 
the  gentlemen  seated  here  today— is  his  manager.  This  young  stu- 
dent came  to  vocational  school  wjiile  J  was  there,  wanting  an 
education.  He  enrolled  in  auto  body  repair  shop. 
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This  young  man  was  an  interstate  student,  and  he  paid  a  tuition, 
an  enormous  tuition.  But  to  get  the  money  he  was  to  pay  he  had  to 
sell  pop  bottles.  Needless  to  say,  he  couldn't  come  up  with  $21  an 
hour  for  tops.  That  was  not  his  interest  anyway.  His  interest  was 
in  trying  to  learn  how  to  do  body  repair. 

He  did  learn  it  and  learned  it  very  well,  overcame  a  handicap 
because  he  was  almost  totally  deaf,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
instructors,  with  the  help  of  the  patient  people,  with  the  help  of 
cooperative  education,  by  helping  him  being  placed  on  the  job  to 
breech  the  gap,  he  is  today  employed  by  Ashland  Oil. 

He  has  his  family.  He  has  his  own  home.  He  has  his  own  vehicle, 
and  he  is  a  productive,  taxpaying  citizen  in  oqr  community. 

Statistically,  I  think,  the  Ashland  Vocational  School  is  a  school 
loeally  that  we  are  most  familiar  with,  and  it  has  done  very  well. 
When  Ashland  Oil  was  originally  hiring  for  the  new  age  coal 
facility,  there  was  one  instance  I  willj)ear  in  mind— which  is  far 
more  than  the  68  people  Fm  about  to.  refer  to  there — but  in  one 
instance  we  had  54  operators  and  14  instrument  technicians  that 
were  employed  in  one  fell  swoop  with  the  new  age  coal  plant  that 
was  trained  at  the>©Qational  school  facility. 

I  dare  say  we  had  noplace  to  train  those  people  while  the  plant 
was  being  constructed,  if  it  were  not  for  the  vocational  school 
locally.  They  let  ^  us  use  the  facilities  and  their  staff  to  help  train 
those  54  operators  and  14  instrument  technicians. 

Again,  back  to  cooperative  education.  Since  1971  Ashland  Oil  has 
enjoyed— believe  me,  has  enjoyed  and  prospered  by  having  a  co- 
operative education  program  with  the  local  educational  school. 

We  retain  approximately  25  to  30  students  per  month  from  this 
local  vocational  school  in  cooperative^  education,  and  work  for  us 
and  train  with  us  on  the  job. 

Our  rentention  rate  is  approximately  60  to  70  percent.  The  rate  * 
that  these  students  are  paid  is  anywhere  from  $3.70  to  $4.50  per 
hour  as  a  co-op  school.  Sampling  the  40  vocational  trained  co-op 
schools  earning  an  average  of  $3.70  per  hour  would  earn  in  a  40- 
hour  week  $5,920,  for  the  year  a  little  over  $307,000. 

We  have  paid  back  in  taxes,  based  on  what  I  consider  a  conserva- 
tive rate,  actually  15  percent,  a  mere  $46,176  back  into  the  coffers 
of  the  Federal  Government.  I  think  that  we  can  safely  say  that 
vocational  education  does  not  cost,  and  vocational  education  pays. 
Vocational  education  pays  with  trained  people  who  can  come  out 
and  be  gainfully  employed  in  an  industry  such  as  Ashland  Oil. 

You  may  have  been  given  figures.  I  got*  these  from  the  local 
vocational  schools,  that  over  a  period  of  time  in  cooperative  educa- 
tionr^hergj^as  260  students  placed  on  the  job;  Ashland  Oil  was  in 
the  proc^oTtraining  approximately  130,  so  we  are  doing  as  much 
as  we  possibly  can  in  working  with  the  vocational  schools  because 
they  are  needed. 

Gentlemen,  we  need  these  people  desperately.  I  cannot  as  super- 
visor of  employment  for  Ashland  Oil,  take  in  and  hire  someone 
that  does  nor  have  some  training,  some  qualifications  already.  We 
simply  cannot  function  properly  without  some  very  detailed,  expen-  t 
sive  training.  f 
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People  come  to  us  trained  and  ready  to  work  are  the  ones  we  are 
most  interested  in  hiring.  This  is  a  high  product  from  vocational 
education,  and  in  particular,  national  education. 

I  look  at  it,  at  vocational  education,  if  ydu  will,  as  a  link,  a  link 
between  business  and  industry  and  well  trained  people  that  want 
to  get  the  job  that  can  go  out  seeking  and  obtain  a  job,  and  in 
particular,  the  link  betweqn  vocational  education,  the  people  trying 
to  become  trained  on  the  job,  and  as  they  are  looking  for  these 
people. 

I  thank  you  for  your  time.  I  appreciate  it. 
*  [Prepared  statement  of  Ishmael  Stevens  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Ishmael  Stevens,  Supervisor  of  Employment, 

Ashland  Oil 

This  is  in  response  to  a  stated  concern  over  the  Ashland  State  Vocational/ 
Technical  School  budget  of  federal  monies.  May  I  ask  -that  you  consider  very 
carefully  the  impact  on  this  area's  economy  if  anything  should  happen  to  lessen  the 
effectiveness  ofthe  school.  *  «  *  '  "s  „ 

Having  been  a  part  of  the  school's  administrative  staff  for  eight  arid  one-half 
years  working  with  student  placement  I  can  honestly  say  I  have  witnessed  the  good 
that  our  Vocational  Education  Programs  have  done  foi\our  area. 

Before  being  employed  by  Ashland  Oil,  Inc.  I  was  a  Programs  Coordinator  and 
worked  in  placing  students  on  the  job  for  work  experience.  One  of  the  young  people 
I  placed  was  Jim  Arnett,  a  student  in  Auto  Body  Repair?  Jim  was  a  good  student, 
always  striving  to  do  a  good  job  and  learn  the  trade  as  well  as  possible.  Jim  Had  one 
problem  however,  he  was  almost  totally  deaf.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Vocational 
school  staff,  instructors,  and  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Office,  Jim  was  able  to 
have  the  help  he  needed  to  be  able  to  hear  again.  He  had  several  operations, 
hearing  aids,  and  a  lot  of  understanding  from^his  instructors  in  order  to  survive  the 
ordeal  of  regaining  his  hearing.  He  is  now  a  productive  member  of  society  and  the 
work  force.  He  and  his  family  are  doing  well  and  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  labor. 

Statistically  the  Ashland  Vocational  School  has  done,  in  my  opinion,  a  tremen- 
dous job  in  the  training  and  preparation  of  young  people,  for  the  world  of  work. 

When  Ashland  Oil  was  originally  hiring  for  the  new  H-Coal  facility  at  Catletts- 
burg,  Kentucky  a  number  of  people  were  employed  and  trained  at  the  Vocational 
School.  Of  particular  instance  there  were  54  Operators  and  14  Instrument  Techni- 
cians trained  at  the  Vocational  school  facility. 

Sin0%1971  a  constant  flow  of  trained  Co-op  students  have  come  to  the  ranks  of 
Ashland  Oil  as  employees.  These  people  came  to»us  from  the  Vocational  School 
disciimnes  of  Auto  Mechanics,  Welding,  Drafting,  Electricity,  Carpentry,  Machine 
Shop  and  Electronics. 

Ashland  Oil  normally  maintains  approximately  25  to  30  students  per  month  on' 
the  training  program.  Our  retention  rate  is  approximately  60  to  70  percent  overall. 
The  students  we  cannot  retain  seem  to  have\no  trouble  in  finding  other  employ- 
ment. The  rates  of  pay  for  these  students  range  from  $3.70  to  $4.50  per  hour. 

A  sampling  of  40  vocationally  trained  employees  earning  an  average  of  $3.70  per 
hour  would  earn  $5,920,00  in  a  week.  In  a,  year  they  would  earn  $307,840.00.  Based 
on  an  income  tax  of  15  percent  they  would  pay  $46^17 6.00  in  taxes.  Each  employee 
would  pay  $1,154.40.  A  copy  of  a  report  shown  to  me  on  a  group  of  vocationally 
trained  students  in  1980  stated  that  120  students  earned  approximately  $140,800.00 
that  year.  This  would  result  in  a  return  of  $21,120.00  in  taxes  based  on  the  15 
percent  used  earlier.  These  120  students  were  working  in  our  local  area  and  were 
again  being  productive. 

I  personally  feel  it  is  vitally  necessary  for  ,  the  Business  and  Industries  of  our 
community  to  have  we  Untrained  individuals  seeking  and  gaining  employment  for 
our  community  to  grow  and  prosper.  A 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much.  Our  next  gentlemaA 
is  Charlie  Napier. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLIE  NAPIER,  ASHLAND  WORKS,  EASTERN 
STEEL  DIVISION,  ARMCO,  INC.  ASHLAND,  KY. 

Mr.  Napier.  Thank  you,  John.  I'm  Charlie  Napier,  supervisor  of 
personnel  relations  at  Ashland  plant  of  Armco,  Inc. 
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We  employ  approximately  4,500  employees  •JKtfXshland  works. 
My  area  of  responsibility  is,  among  other  things,  employment, 
personnel  representatives,  interest  in  training. 

Association  of  Armco  has  for  27  years  been  in  the  Ashland  area. 
My  association  with  the  Ashland  area  has  been  back  25  years. 

Armco,  from  my  personal  knowledge,  Armco  has  been  a  support- 
er at  least  for  25  years— I  think  we  have  evidenced  this  in  our 
relationships  and  our  support  with  subsidization  of  instructors  for 
our  own  benefit,  providing  military  personnel  with  advisers,  what- 
ever, equipment  donations  ranging  from  such  small  thing*  as 
canvas,  72-inch  shears.  -  / 

I  only  point  out  all  this  as  evidence  that  our  company  wants  to 
support  the  school  and  the  school  supports  us.  As  an  example  of 
some  of  the  benefits  that  we  have  derived  from  Ashland  vocational  m 
school  has  been  limited  to  just  the  past  12  to  18  months.  These 
same  types  of  programs  and  service  has  been  utilized  by  us  at  the 
scfhool  for  the  last  20  to  25  years. 

The  Ashland  area  vocational  school  trains  all  of  our  Ashland 
work  apprentice  welders  in  the  first  6  months.  The  five  most  recent 
employees  to  enter  our  welder  apprentice  area  are  Ashland  work 
school  graduates,  25  welders.  Our  employees  have  taken  up  update 
training  skill  classes  in  the  past  28  months. 

The  Ashland  vocational  school  is  admitted  for  pipe  service  test?** 
that  all  Ashland  welder  apprentices  must  pass  before  coming 
through.  We  have  70  welders  here  that  have  started  in  the  past  10 
years,  and  have  passed  this  test  and  this  school. 

Thirteen  welder  apprentices  will  be  ready  for  this  test  in  the 
next  12  to  18  months.  -* 

'  We  have  80  maintenance  shops  where  they  receive  2:week  train- 
ing and  special  printing  class  instructed  by  the  vocational  school 
instructor,  and  it  is  our  plan  and  hope  that  it  coul<5  be  an  annual 
printing  class. 

The  Ashland  area  vocational  school  has  provided  assistance,  in- 
struction, and  special  credit. 

We  feel  that  the  school  should  be  allowed  to  continue  to  provide 
not  only  the  level  of  operations  it  has,  but  to  continue  to  provide 
the  rest  of  the  community  the  high-quality  vocational  services  and 
programs  that  it  has.  And  it  is  our  hope,  it  is  Armco's  hope  that 
the  school  be  permitted  to  do.  * 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Charlie  Napier  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Charue  Napier,  Ashland  Works,  Eastern  Steel 
/  Division,  Armco,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ky 

Mr.  D.  L.  Coleman,  Manager— Ashland  Works,  Eastern  Steel  Division,  Armco  Inc  , 
has  authorized  me  to  appear  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary, 
and  Vocational  Editcatidnat  the  hearings  held  in  Ashland,  Ky  on  March  13,  1981 
He  has  designated  me  as  his  personal  representative  with  authority  to  represent 
Armcos  Ashland  Works  in  any  testimony  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the  hearings 

I  am  Charles^EteNapier,  Supervisor— Personnel  Relations,  Ashland  Works  I  have 
been  an  Armco  employee  for  twenty-seven  and  one  half  (27 V^)  years  (all  of  which 
has  been  at  the  Ashland  Works).  My  Armco  experience  includes  assignments  in 
Industrial  Engineering,  Industrial  Relations  and  a  wide  variety  of  assignments  rin 
Personnel  Relations  Employment,  Training,  Employee  Benefits,  Records  and 
Mutual  Interest  are  included  in  my  area  of  responsibility  I  have  been  in  my  present 
position  for  eleven  years,  however,  a  variety  of  previous  assignments  have  contribut- 
ed to  my  close  knowledge  of  the  association  and  mutual  cooperation  shared  by 
Armco  and  the  Ashland  Area  Vocational  School  for  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
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Armco's  concern  in  the  growth  and^continued  success  of  the  Area  Vocational 

School  is  evidence  not  only  oV  our  utilization  oftfie  school's  services,  facilities  and 
vocationally  trained  job  applicants  but  also  by  our  past  record  of  support  to  the 
school  through  various  means,  such  as  equipment  donations  ranging  in  size  and 
value  from  such  items  as  cameras,  video  tape  recorders  and  projectors  ,to  a  mam- 
moth ten-ton  3/16  inch  by  72  inch  metal  cut  off  shear.  We  also  supply  approximate- 
ly fifty  tons  of  sheet  steel  annually  to  the  schools  welding  program  and  we  subsidize 
the  hourly  pay  /ate  for  those  instructors  involved  in  programs  in  which  Armco 
„  participates.  Armco  also  provides  management  personnel  to  serve  on  Advisory 
Boards,  Special  Committees,  etc ,  as  maybe  requested  by  the  school.  I,  personally, 
have  served  two  separate  terms  (6  years)  on  the  Regional  Advisory  Board  and  on 
several  special  committees.  D  D.  Fitzer,  Sr.  Personnel  Representative,  Armco  has 
served  on  the  Advisory  Board  for  eight  years  (4  years  as  Chairman)  R.  E  Hatcher, 
Weld  Shop  Foreman,  Armco,  serves  as  a  Weld  Advisor  on  the  Craft  Advisory 
Committee  and  Susan  R  Lester  is  a  current  member  of  the  Regional  Advisory 
Board 

The  services  and  training  produced  by  the  Ashland  Area  Vocational  School  for 
the  Industrial  Community  are  as  numerous  and  varied  as  are  the  companies  and 
industries  in  the  area  Armco's  Ashland  Works  has  grown  dependent  on  much  of 
rthe  traifltrTgsand  many  of  the  services  §nd  programs  provided  by  the  Area  Vocation- 
al Spool  SoW  examples  of  the  involvement  for  the  current  1980-81  school  year 
arenas  follows:  i 

^~"~T1)  The  Ashland  Area  Vocational  School  trains  all  of  the  Ashland  Works  appren- 
tice welders'  for  the  first  six  months  of  their  apprentice  program.  This  involved 
seven  apprentices  in  the  past  eighteen  months. 

(2)  The  five  most  recent  employees  to  enter  the  Welder  Apprentice  Program  at 
the  Ashland  Works  were  graduates  of  the  welder  craft  program  at  the  Ashland 
Area  Vocational  School  (These  are  in  addition  to  those  referred  to  in  item  No.  1) 

(3)  Twenty-five  welders  have  taken  update  training  skill  classes  in  past  eighteen 
months.  * 

"(4)  The  Ashland  Area  Vocation  School  administers  the  ASME  Boiler  Code  Pipe 
Certification  test  that  all  Ashland  Works  Welders  Apprentices  must  pass  before 
becoming  journeymen  (Seventy  Welder  Journeymen  have  certified  in  the  past  ten 
years).  Thirteen  Welder  Apprentices  will  be  ready  for  this  test  in  the  next  eighteen 
months. 

(5>  Eighty  Maintenance  Shops  Apprentices  received  two  weeks  training  in  a 
special  print  reading  class  instructed  by  Vocational  School  Instructors  It  is  planned 
that  this  be  an  annual  training  class. 

(6)  The  Ashland  Area  Vocational  School  provides  assistance  and  instructions  in 
conducting  special  craft  related  clAses  for  electrical  and  mechanical  maintenance 
personnel  in  fields  such  as  Refrigeration,  Industrial  Electricity,  Electronics  and 
Print  Reading.  Approximately  fifteen  to  twenty  employees  per  year  receive  this 
training  at  the  school  complex. 

(7)  The  Ashland  Works  utilizes  the  school's  fapilities  and  instructors  in  the  presen- 
tation of  the  Annual  Ashland  Works  Evening  Training  Program  which  is  open  to 
employees  and  members  of  their  family  Classes,  such  as,  First  Aid,  Cardio  Pulmon- 
ary Resuscitation,  Basic  Math,  Automotive  Tune-up,  Engine  Repair,  Air  Condition- 
ing, TV  Repair,  National  Electric  Code,  Cabinet  Making,  Basic  Electricity,  Wood- 
working and  Carpentry  are  included  in  this  program  Enrollment  ranges  from  130 

„to  200  employees  per  year. 

In  view  of  the  above,  it  is  apparent  that  the  level  of  operations^maintained  at  the 
'Ashland  Area  Vocational  School  is  of  great  interest  and  grave  concern  to  Armco 
and  other  nrtembers  of  the  Industrial  Community.  Recent  budget  reductions  and 
restraints  on  physical  expansion  have  limited  the  school's  full  service  potential  to 
the  community  The  school  currently  has  nearly  seventeen  hundred  applicants  on 
the  waiting  list  for  post-secondary  education  and  approximately  seven  hundred 
applicants  for  adult  evening  programs  Obviously,  any  further  reductions  of  support 
to  the  Ashland  Area  Vocational  School ^would  require  a  reduction  in  programs  and 
subsequent  loss  of  services  to  the  community. 

The  Vocational  School  is  not  only  a  valuable  asset  to  the  area,  it  plays  an  integral 
part  in  the  day-to-day  operation  of  the  industrial  community  and  it  is  our  expressed 
nope  that  the  Ashland  Area  Vocational  School  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
continue  its  present  level  of  high-quality  vocational  education  without  undue  re- 
straint. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Our  next  speaker  is  Mr.  Paul  Harvey  of 
Allied  Chemical  Co.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Harvey. 
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STATEMENT  OF  PAUL  HARVEY,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  LABOR 

RELATIONS,  ALLIED  CHEMICAL  CO.,  ASHLAND,  KY. 
Mr.  Harvey.  My  name  is  Paul  Harvey.  I  am  Superintendent  of 
Labor  Relations  at  Allied  Chemical's  Ashland  Coke  Plant  here  in 
Ashland.  I  have  no  prepared  statement  this  morning  and  no  formal 
program  to  present, 

I  would  like  to  relate  to  you  some  of  the  benefits  of  vocational 
training  at  the  Ashland  Coke  Plant  since  I  have  been  there.  I  came 
to  the  plant  in  June  1975.  When  I  akme  to  the  plant,  we  had 
virtually  no  training  programs  at  all  at  the  Ashland  plant. 

We  began  training  programs  in  late  1975  and  formalized  a  weld- 
ing training  program  beginning  in  March  197&.  This  program  was 
done  in  conjunction  with  our  local  union.  It  was  a  joint  effort 
between  labor  and  management,  and  also  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Cfrattin  of  the  Ashland  Area  Vocational  School.  Since  March 
of  19v6,  we  have  trained  approximately  19  to  20  welders  in  the 
welaing  training  program. 

Beginning  in  1977,  we  developed,  again  with  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Chattin  of  the  vocational  school,  a  layout  training  program,  in 
which  we  have  trained  approximately  three  individuals  in  layout 
training.  .  . 

In  1978,  we  went  into  a  training  program  with  electricians, 
which  we  had  some  difficulty  at  the  time  with  the  vocational 
school  with  respect  to  funding.  Allied  Chemical  supplemented  the 
salary  of  the  electrical  instructor  at  the  vocational  school  and 
contributed  $10,000  to  his  salary  in  order  for  us  to  have  an  electri- 
cal training  program. 

Since  1978,  we  have  trained  approximately  21  electricians  at  the 
Ashland  plant.  '  '     ■  i_  « 

In  1979,  we  entered  into  a  machinists  training  program  with  the 
Ashland  Area  Vocational  School,  and  we  have  trained  approxi- 
mately three  machinists  at  the  Ashland  plant. 

We  currently  are  working  with  Mr.  Chattin  and  the  staff  of  the 
vocational  school  to  develop  a  heating,  ventilation,  and  air-condi- 
tion program  which  we  hope  to  get  in  August  of  this  year.  And  we 
also  have  been  working  and  attempting  to  develop  a  maintenance 
and  repair  training  program,  which  we  hope  to  implement  in  the 
near  future  at  the  Ashland  plant. 

I  think  a  good  example  of  how  important  vocational  training  has 
been  to  us  at  the  Ashlan<J  Coke  Plant  is  that  the  purpose  of  our 
training  programs  are  twofold: 

Number  one,  it  is  to  upgrade  employees  who  are  currently  work- 
ing in  the  classifications  that  we  had  developed  training  programs 
in.  Now  these  employees  may  have  been  employed  at  the  plant  for 
20  to  25  years.  So  we  are  talking  about  training  employees  who 
have  been  away  from  classrooms,  away  from  schools  for  maybe  20 
years,  25  years,  and  it  was  quite  a  readjustment  for  these  employ- 
ees to  reenter  vocational  training,  reenter  a  dlassroom  situation, 
and  retrain  and  upgrade  their  scales  from  the  classification  in 
which  they  were  working. 

The  program  also  gave  us  a  systematic  approach  to  training  and 
classifications,  where  an  employee  would  enter  as*  an  apprentice 
right  out  of  schpol. 

/ 
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The  success  that  we  have  had  in  training  our  older  people  aAd 
preparing  them  for  crafts  at  our  plant,  it  has  proven  to  be  quite 
successful.  , 

Again,  that  is  all  I  have.  I  would  like  to  say  again  that  I  think 
that  any  cutback  in  vocational  training  would  seriously  be  detri- 
mental to  the  employees  in  our  county. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr,  Ellis  Harmon? 

STATEMENT  OF*  ELLIS  HARMON,  BUSINESS  REPRESENTATIVE, 
IRONWORKERS  LOCAL  NO.  769,  ASHLAND,  KY. 

Mr.  Harmon.  I  am  Ellis  C.  Harmon,  business  representative, 
Ironworkers  Association  No.  769  here  in  Ashland,  Ky. 

I  have  been  associated  with  vocational  schools  since  1956,  25 
years.  I  love  the  service  that  they  provide.  In  1956  I  went  to 
Ashland  Vocational  School.  I  asked  thejn  for  assistance  in  institut- 
ing an  apprenticeship  program  for  the  training  of  our  people,  our 
members.  I  got  100-percent  cooperation.  We  ^were  able  to  imple- 
ment a  training  program  for  our  members,  that  we  had  never  had 
prior  to  that  time. 

Since  that  time  we  have  had  an  uninterrupted  training  program, 
and  the  cooperation  that  we  received  from  the  school  has  been 
absolutely  tremendous.  Now  what  we  are  talking  about  here  today 
and  the  way  I  see  it,  Congressman  Perkins,  is  that  about  the  only 
shot  that  we  have  got  to  preserve  the  programs  that  are  important 
to  u^are  you  gentlemen  sitting  here  today  on  your  side  of  the  aisle. 

Now,  these  programs  are  important  because  we  must  cdntinue  to 
train  our  people.  We  lose  membership  and  we  lose  workers  through 
attrition.  We  lose  them  because  of  various  reasons.  They  may  move 
to  another  occupation,  What  have  you. 

We  must  continue  to  train  our  people".  And  the  only  facility  we 
have  got  in  this  area  for  training  is  the  Ashland  Vocational  School. 

Now,  our  situation  is  this.  We  have  a  waiting  list  down  there.  We 
do  not  solicit.  The  Ashland  Vocational  School  does  not  solicit  stu- 
dents. We  go  to1  the  Ashland  Vocational  School  and  we  Xell  them 
the  types  of  programs  that  we  need,  and  they  have  come  through 
100  percent. 

Our  members,  even  if  they  are  not  participants  in  the  training 
program,  they  sign  the  waiting  list  and  they  could' wait  for  even 
years  to  obtain  training. 

And  about  ths  only  thing  that  I  can  say  is  that  we  just  flat 
cannot  do  without  it.  We  do  not  have  the  resources  for  this  type  of 
situation.  We  do  not  have  the  training  facilities.  The  contractors  do 
not  have  the  training  facilities.  The  only  facilities  we  have  got  are 
the  vocational  school.  And  I  just  do  not  see  that  we  can  stand  any 
reduction  in  these  facilities  or  in  the  funding  of  the  programs  for 
these  facilities. 

The  carpenters,  the  bricklayers,  the>  painters,  the  ironworkers, 
all  the  trades  in  the  area  with  the  exception  of  one,  the  pipefitters. 
The  pipefitters  have  a  program  whereby  they  fund  their  own  pro- 
gram. That  program  that  the  pipefitters  have  costs  approximately 
1  percent  of  their  total  wage  package.  What  we  are  talking  about  is 
about  12,  14  cents  an  hbur,  for  the  pipefitter^  to  provide  their  own 
training  resources.  *  ^ 
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We  do  not  have  those  resources.  The  other  trade  unions  do  not  * 
have  the  resources.  So  I  believe  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
we  try  to  retain  the  funding  for  these  programs. 

And  I  will  say  that  the  acconding  for  theise  programs. 

And  I  thank  you  very  much  for  coming  to  Ashland  so  that  you 
can  see  first-hand  what  th&  need  is  for  training  facilities  here  in 
Ashland.  The  program  certainly  does  pay  its  way,  in  my  opiriion. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you.  . 

[Prepared  statement  of  Ellis  Harmon  follow^ 

Prepared  Statement  of  Ellis  Harmon,  Business  Representative,  Ironworkers 
Local  No  769,  Ashland,  Ky. 

Gentlemen  My  name  is  Ellis  D  Harmon,  business  representative  of  Iron  Workers 
Local  Union  No.  769,  ui  Ashland,  Kentucky. 

I  appreciate  your  invitation  to  participate  in  a  hearing  with  respect  to  vocational 
education  and  child  nutrition  programs.  Also,  I  appreciate  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  coming  to  Ashland  to  personally  investigate  the  situation  in  connec- 
tion with  continued  funding  for  these  important  programs  I  have  been  associated 
jrwith  the  Ashland  State  Vocational  Technical  School  for  the  past  25  years.  With  the 
\  able  assistance  and  cooperation  of  officials  of  the  school,  we  were  able  to  institute 
an  apprenticeship  training  program  for  our  organization  with  related  classroom 
instruction  facilities  provided  by  the  school,  which  has  continued  uninterrupted 
since  1956  This  apprenticeship  program  has  been  very  successful  and  has  resulted 
irt  a  high  percentage  of  the  membershnxof  our  local  union  becoming  competent  and 
well  qualified  craftsmen,  who  are  easily  employed^  and  productivity  has  increased 
substantially. 

The  Ashland  State  Vocational  Technical  School  has  provided  a  valuable  service  to y 
business,  industry  and  other  segments  of  our  society  by  providing  excellent  facilities 
for  training  people  who  desire  to  learn  skills  which  will  ultimately  result  in  them 
entering  the  labor  market,  because  they  have  been  properly  trained  and  are  much 
better  qualified  than  those  workers  who  are  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  proper 
training. 

Most  of  us  recognize  that  the  general  trend  and  mood  in  the  country  at  present  is 
to  advocate  abrogation  or.  reduction  in  funding  of  many  Government  programs  This 
concept,  however,  shoujd  not  include  those  programs  which  are  of  utmost  impor- 
tance and  have  a  direct  affect  upon  the  economic  situation  in  the  country  I  believe 
the  vocational  education  program  is*pee3ed  and  should  be  continued  and  expanded, 
if  we  are  to  achieve /a  stronfe  economy,  and  reduce  unemployment  We  need  compel 
tent  and  well  qualified  people  to  replace jthose  who  leave  an  industry  by  attrition  or 
other  reasons  If  we  are  to  achieve  complete  economic 'recovery,  as  advocated  by  so 
many  people,  thert^ we  must  have'  well  trained  and  highly  qualified  workers  to  meet 
the  demands  of  business  and  Industry. 

I,  furthermore,  believe  that  funding  for  vocational  education  is  tax  dollars  well 
m  spent  and  is  retirrned  tenfold  in  increase*}  .taxes  paid  by  those  who,  as  a  result  of 
*  better  training,  are  m  greater  demand  than  untrained  and  unskilled  workers 

Thank  you  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Go  ahead?  Harold.  v 

STATEMENT  OF  HAROLD  HAIGHT,  MANAGER,  RURAL  ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE  CORP.,  GRAYSON,  KY.  * 

Mr.  Haight.  Than^ou,  Congressman  Perkins. 
My  name  is  Harofpf  Haight  and  I  reside  in  Grayson,  Ky.  I  am 
^  resently  serving  as  chairman  of  the  regional  advisory  committee 
on  vocational  education.  This  committee  is  comprised  of  34  highly 
knowledgeable  and  very  active  men  and* women  representing  busi- 
ness, industry,  and  labor  throughout  the  region.    ^  ,  *  * 

Vocational  education  in  this  region  is  very  strong  due  to  the  fast 
that  it  has  the  flexibility  to  provide  top-quality  upgrading^pro- 
grams  for  Both  industryarojabor.  The  trades  depaftjnent  has  the 
expertise  to\meet  the  needs  of  business,  industry,  and  labor., And 
this  expertise  W$,s  recogniz^  by  business,  industry,  and  labor,  by 
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their  strong  support  of  ever-increasing  demands  for  more  pro- 
grams. 

Also,  a  strong  cooperative  education  program  was  also  supported 
by  the  business,  industry,  and  labor  in  this  area.  Educational  train- 
ing has  a  definite  advantage  for  the  labor  market.  It  dpes  reduce 
unemployment  and  it  has  a  very  positive  impact  on  productivity. 

It  is  very  clear  to  us  that  America's  stake  in  education  is  very 
high,  due  to  many  influences,  especially  on  the  national  scene  and 
our  economy  and  our  culture.  And  it  seems  to  me  if  there  were  any 
truth  to  any  statement,  it  is  this:  We  are  going  to  pay  either  for 
the  education  of  youth  or  the  ignorance  of  an  adult. 

Now  what  will  it  be?  Tomorrow  is  the  future  we  are  preparing 
for  today.  We  must  plan  well  and  be  very  aware  that  we  could  lose 
the  substance  by  grasping  at  shadows. 

The  advisory  committee  strongly  urges  Congress  to  continue  Fed- 
eral aid  to  vocational  education.  It  will  have  a  very  positive  impact 
on  our  Nation's  efforts  toward  economic  success. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Harold  Haight  follows:] 

i 

Prepared  Statement  of  Harold  A.  Haight,  Chairman,  Regional  Advisory 
Committee,  Ashland  State  Vocational  Technical  School 

My  name  is  Harold  Haight  I  reside  in  Grayson,  Ky.  I  am  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  RegionaTAdvisory  Committee  on  Vocational  Education.  This  committee  is  com- 
prise^ jo&  m  highly  knowledgeable  and  very  active  men  and  women  representing 
business,  industry  and  labor  across  the  region. 

Vocational  education  in  region  10  is  very  strong  due  to  the  fact  it  has  the 
flexibility  to  provide  top  quality  up-grade  programs  for  business,  industry  and  labor. 
The  trades  departments  have  the  expertise  to  meet  the  needs  of  business,  industry 
and  labor  and  this  expertise  is  recognized  by  business,  industry  and  labor  by  their 
strong  support  and  ever  increasing  demands  for  more  programs.  A  strong  coopera- 
tive educatipn  -program  is  also  supported  by  business,  industry,  and  labor. 

In  region  10  vocational  educational  training  has  a  distinct  advantage  in  the  labor 
market.  It  does  reduce  unemployment  and  has  a  very  positive  impact  on  productiv- 
ity. It  is  very  clear  to  us  that  America's  stake  in  education  is  very  high,  viewed  from 
every  aspect,  especially  national  defense,  our  economy  and  our  culture.  It  seems  to 
$  me  if  there  were  any  truth  to  any  statement  it  is  this,  we  are  going  to  pay  either  for 
the  education  of  a  youth  or  the  ignorance  of  an  adult—what  will  it  be?  Tomorrow  is 
the  future  we  are  preparing  for  today.  We  must  plan  well  and  be  very  aware  lest  we 
lose  the  substance  by  grasping  a  shadow.  „The  advisory  committee  strongly  urges 
Congress  to  continue  Federal  aid  to  vocational  education.  It  is  a  sound  investment 
and  will  have  a  very  positive  impact  on  our,  Nation's  efforts  to  economic  recovery. 

No  Kentuckian  should  be  placed  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  in  the  national 
labor  market  by  reason  of  deficiencies  in  the  educational  program  at  his  or  her 
place  of  childhood  residence.  Kentucky's  young  people  should  be  free  to  choose  their 
place  of  residence  and  respond  to  individual  opportunities  just  as  Kentucky's  indus- 
trial and  business  recruiting  programs  seek  to  draw  to  the  State  the  talented  youth 
trained  elsewhere.  ^ 

Mr.  Perkins.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Walter  S.  Taylor  Ken- 
tucky Electric  Steel.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Taylor. 

STATEMENT  OF  WALTER  S.  TAYLOR,  KENTUCKY  ELECTRIC 
STJ2EL,  ASHLAND,  KY. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Perkins. 

We  have  heard  the  term  bandied  about  since  the  election  of 
"economic  'recovery."  And  I  .fail  to  see  how  the  Congress  and  the 
leaders  of  this  Nation  are  going  to  pull  off  an  economic  recovery 
with  a  bunch  of  untrained,  unskilled  people. 
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The  Ashland  Area  Vocational  School  has  been  very,  very  kind  to 
the  Kentucky  Electric  Steel  Go.  per  se;  17  years  ago  Kentucky 
Electric  Steel  Co.  was  a  cornfield.  We  have  built  this  up  into  a 
company  that  now  represents  $50  million  in  sales.  We  are  in  the 
process  of  an  expansion  program  with  a  capital  expenditure  of  $22 
million,  which  will  bring  this  company  to  $100  million  in  sales. 

We  employ  at  this  time  about.  456  people.  The  great  majority  of 
those  people  have  come  from  the  Ashland  Area  Vocational  School, 
welders,  machinists,  secretarial. 

They  have  been  most  cooperative  in  working  with  us  as  far  as 
coming  into  our  area  and  into  our  plant  and  teaching  first  aid; 
GPB,  secretarial  skills.  It  is  something  that  we  in  industry  just  do 
not  feel  that  we  can  do  without. 

Our  company  2*\\eeks  ago  sent  five  of  our  employees  to  Japan  to 
look  at  the  technology  in  Japan.  The  technology  in  the  steelmaking 
industry  in  Japan,  gentlemen,  is  frightening.  We  do  not  compete  at 
Kentucky  Electric  Steel  with  people  in  Kentucky;  we  compete  on  a 
national  market. 

We  are  moving  right  now  to  bring  some  equipment  in  because 
the  technology  is  not  available  here  in  the  United  States.  The 
Japanese,  and  if  you  will  pardon  the  free  shot,  they  do  not  have  to 
contend  with  the  bureaucratic  regulations  that  are  strangling  our 
industry  today. 

Second,  they  are  extremely  high  on  training  skilled  people. 
There  were  times  during  our  visit  in  Japan  we  would  have  as 
many  as  45  engineers  around  us  telling  us  about  this  piece  of 
equipment. 

I  am  approaching  it  more  from  a  philosophical  viewpoint  because 
I  do  not  want  to  get  into  too  many  statistics.  But  I  can  tell  you  that 
the  economic  recovery  of  the.  United  States  and  this  great  Com- 
monwealth, the  State  of  Kentucky ,/and  the  county  of  Boyd/comes 
from  peaces  like  the  Ashland  Area  Vocational  School.  That  is 
where  the  trained  people  come  from.  "  • 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  opening  remarks,  there  are  three  classes 
of  people  in  the  United  States:  There  are  those  that  make  things 
happen,  those  that  watch  things  happen,  and  those  that  wonder 
what  happened. 

Mr.  Chattin  and  hi§  group  of  administrators  at  the  Ashland  Area 
Vocational  School  are  the  type  of  people  who  make  things  happen^-. 
If  you  have  got  a  need,  they  will  work  it  out  with  you  some  way 
another.  They  will  get  the  training  man  out  there  to  help  you|g^ 

The  answer  lays  before  this  committee  and  the  Congress  of  the""" v 
United  States.  In  order  to  further  the  United  States  back  into  a 
position  of  world  leadership,  we  have  got  to  continue  the  advance- 
ment of  the  training  and  education  of  our  citizens.  That  comes 
through  the  age  of  trained  people. 

I  appeal  to  you  not  only  as  a  vice  president  of  Kentucky  Electric 
Steel;  I  am  also  an  adjunct  professor  at  Fordham  State  University. 
And  I  do  not  see  any  way  possible  that  we  can  turn  this  country 
around  and  get  back  in  the  mainstream  of  where  We  need  to  go 
without  trained,  educated  people. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  time  and  I  appreciate  being  able 
to  testify. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Taylor. 


\ 
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[Prepared  statement  of  Walter  TayW  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Walter  Taylor,  Kentucky  Electric  Steel  Co., 

Ashland,  Ky. 

0 

Congressman  Perkins,  members  of  the  committee,  distinguished  guests,  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  ^  ! 

It  has  been  by  observation  in  life  that  wg^aj^nation,  seem  to  consist  of  three 
classes  of  people.  Those- that  make  things  haj^jgjliose  that  watch  things  happen, 
and  those  that  wonder  what  happened. 

The  vocational  education  system  in  this  arejuas  making  things  happen  As  Mr 
Chattin  mentioned  prior,  there  is  a  waiting  lis?  of  1,600  people  who  would  like  to 
attend  our  local  vocational  school.  In  a  county  with  almost  a  12  percent  unemploy- 
ment factor,  this  should  tell  us  that  these  people  are  trying  desperately  to  change  or 
upgrade  their  job  skills.  The  sAool  is  financially  strapped  now  'due  to  prior  budget 
cuts,  and  it  ncov  finds  itself  faeing  further  cuts.  We  can  discuss  the  disappointment 
to  the  school  Jaministrators,  but  what  about  the  disappointment  to  the  l,o00  people 
trying  to  impfove  their  skills  in  order  to  obtain  employment.  What  do  we  tell  these 
people?  .  « 

Ever  since  the  election,  we  have  heard  the  term  "economic  recovery"  used  daily. 
Gentlemen,  how  can  this  country  achieve  the  very  worthwhile  goal  of  the  economic 
recovery  of  the  United  States  of  America  with  untrained  people?  My  company  sent 
five  of  our  employees  to  Japan  for  2  weeks.  The  consensus  of  opinion  of  that  group 
was,  the  United  States  is  in  deep  trouble.  The  Japanese  are  so  far  ahead  of  us  in  the 
field  of  steelmaking  technology  that  we  are  now  bringing  them  to  this  country^to 
show  us  their  methods  and  technology  in  the  steelmaking  process  This,  gentlemen, 
is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  times.  Don't  forget,  just  30  short  years  ago*we  were 
showing  them  the  wonders  of  American  ingenuity. 

Kentucky  Electric  Steel  is  currently  spending  22  million  dollars  on  an  expansion 

Jrogram  to  get  into  market  areas  where  we  do  not  have  to  compete  with  th$ 
apanese.  Simply  put,  we  cannot  compete  with  the  Japanese.  Why?  It's  simple,  the 
Japanese  do  not  have  to  contend  with  strangling  bureaucratic  regulations  and  most 
importantly,  the  have  highly  skilled  and  trained  employees.  Where  are  trained 
employees  going  to  come  from  for  future  expansions  of  Kentucky  Electric  Steel?  The 
answer  is  before  you;  they  must  come  from  a  well-organized,  well-run  vocational 
education  school. 

In  closing,  I  appeal  to  you,  not  only  as  a  vice  president  of  Kentucky  Electric  Steel 
Co.,  but  also  as  an  adjunct  professor  of  Morehead  State  University.  If  we,  as 
Americans,  are  seeking  to  regain  our  rightful  position  as  the  world's-  leader,  this 
will  only  come  about  through  the  continued  advancement  of  the  training  and  * 
education  of  our  citizens.  I  wish  to  thank  the  members  of  the  committee  for 
allowing  me  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the.  vocational^  education  system.  Thank  you 

Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Osborne,  president  of  Kenco  Associates. ,  * 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  OSBORNE,  PRESIDENT,  KENCO 
ASSOCIATES,  ASHLAND,  KY. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Congressman  Perkins  and  gentlemen,  I  think  all  of 
us  at  the  table  have  welcojned  you  to  our  community.  Unfortunate- 
ly, I  think  perhaps  we  have  the  wrong  people  here. 

We  apoear  to  nave  some  sympathy  on  this  panel  with  our  trou- 
bles, an6?  as  I  spoke  with  Mr.  Harmon  earlier  this  week,  we  had 
hoped  to  talk  to  the  people  that  are  going  to  make  these  cuts  that 
are  going  to  affect  our  community  and  try  to  persuade  them  to 
reconsider  their  position. 

Perljaps  we  will  have  to  come  to  Washington. 

I  think  all  of  us  think  business,  labor,  and  industry  leaders  are 
sympathetic  with  wanting  tb  cut  fat  out  of  the  budget.  However, 
anybody  that's  ever  been  in  a  meat  shop  will  find  that  you  do  not 
trim  fat  with  a  meat  ax,  You  do  it  very  finely. 

We  want  to  cut  fat.  But  from  what  I  have  heard  here  today,  we 
are  seeing  school  systems  feed  people  for  a  dollar  per  meal  per 
person.  It  does  not  sound  to  me  like  there  is  very  much  fat  in  that 
kind  of  a  program.  I  would  think  Mr.  Stockman  would  probably 


find  it  very  difficult  to  feed  his  staff  as  they  are  traveling  around 
the  country  for  a  dollar  per  meal  per  person  as  they  are  reim- 
bursed for  their  food- 
There  are  a  lot  of  local  dollars  in  our  local  school  systems,  and 
.the  systems  and  the  community  looks  very  close  at  thpm. And  we 
generally  find  that  our  primary  and  secondary  education  programs 
have  no  fat  in  them.  They  are  always  struggling  to  meAe  their 
dollars  go  just  as  far  as  they  can.  \ 

Likewise,  in*  region  X  our  vocational  schools  have  a  waiting  list 
of  2,000  people.  That  does  not  permit  us  to  have  a  lot  of  fat  in  our 
school  system  training  people  for  vocations.  When  you  have  a 
waiting  list  of  2,000  people,  you  have  got  to  spend  your  dollarswery 
efficiently  and  make  thtem  go  just  as  far  as  you  can.  And  they  do 


We  do1  not  teach  any  frivolpus  programs  in  our  school  system. 
You  cannot  take  chocolate  making.  You  cannot  take  basket  weav- 
ing. And  as  I  listened  to  TV  this  morning,  I  understood  that^  there 
was  one  college  that  was  going  to  have  a  class  for  the  kings,  I 
think.  It  was  going  to  teach  you  how  to  bet  on  horses.  You  cannot 
learn  how  to  bet  on  horses  at  the  Ashlafid  Vocational  School. 

There  you  learn  how  to*build  houses,  how  to  build  facilities,  how 
to  weld,  how  to  fix  diesel  elhgines,  how  to  do  things,  where  you  can 
earn  a  livjng.  We  are  not  out  there  just  teaching  homemakers  and 
people  that  do  not  have  anything  else  to  do  what  they  can  do  with 
their  spare  time.  We  are  teaching  people  to  enter  tHe  work  force. 

We  all  are  supportive  of  reducing  personal  taxes  to  a  certain 
extents  think,  or  perhaps  making  incentives  for  investment-  If  we 
do  this,  we  are  going  to  find  that  it  will  not  work  if  at  the  same 
time  we  cot  the  work  force,  the  trained  work  force  that  is  required 
to  make'  these  investments. 

.You  cannot  encourage  Ashland  Oil  to  build  and  spend  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars  on  a  reduced  crude  facility  and  then  take 
away  from  them  the*  people  that  are  going  to  build  it  and  operate 
it.  You  cannot  encourage  Armco  to  spend  $90  million  on  a  new 
continuous  caster,  which  they  have  announced,  and  take  away  the 
work  force  that  can  build  it  and  maintain  it  and  operate  it.  It  will 
not  work.  It  will  not  work.'  *. 

We  already"  see  a  turnaround  in  our  business  and  we  are  looking 
for  people.  And  we  are  haying  difficulty  in  finding,  in  my  business, 
trained  carpenters,  trained  draftsmen,  trgtined  people  for  those 
kind  of  jobs.  They  are  just  not  out  there. 

You  cannot  call  the  unemployment  office  and  find  a  skilled 
laborer.  The  first  people  to  get  on  unemployment  are  the  unskilled 
people.  So  the  fact  that  we  have  11  percent  unemployment  does  not 
mean  that  we  have  the  skilled  people  around  that  are  going  to  do 
all  these  things  that  the  administration  wants  done.  It  simply  will 
not  happen  that  way.  * 

We  need  to  spend  our  dollars,  I  think,  if  we  are  looking  at 
education,  first  of  all  on  the  people  that  are  closest  to  being^able  to 
get  a  job.  And  this  is  people  coming  out  of  high  schools  that  need  a 
year  or  so  of  vocational  training  to  become  a  productive  individual 
in  our  society.  ✓ 

We  have  already  seen,  they  will  pay  their  taxes,  you  will  get 
your  money  back  in  a  year.  It  does  not  take  15  years  to  get  your 
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money  back;  you  get  it  back  in  a  year  by  the  taxes  that  individual 
pays.  And  if  you  consider  alUhe  side  benefits  you  might  get  it  back 
in  less  than  a  year,  because*  they  will  not  be  on  welfare,  they  will 
not  be  on  unemployment,  they  will  not  jpe  on  the  other  programs 
that  we  are  having  to  sustain  these  people  because  they  are  not 
trained  and  they  cannot  get  a  job.  •  ^ 

Second,  we  need  to'spfend  our  money  on  things  that  are  going  to 
help  the  administration  achieve  its  objectives,  and  that  is  to  pro- 
vide the  labor  force  out  there  to  do  the  things:  Expand  industry 
and  provide  the  jobs  and  get  the  people  off  the  unemployment. 

This  program  has  a  lot  of  good  local  support.  If  there  had  been  a 
big  announcement  in  the  local  newspaper  that  you  were  here  and 
the  public  had  been  invited,  you  would  have  had  to  have  this 
hearing  in  the  armory  or  one  of  the  football  fields  or  somewhere. 
You  know,  we  could  have  had  2,000  or  3,000  or  4,000  people  in  here 
to  tell  you  how  we  need  this  program. 

Looking  around  the  table  and  we  have  right  here  all  the  local 
business  and  labor  leaders  jointly  supporting  the  plain  folk,  one  of 
the  few  times  that  you  can  ever  get  a  business  and  industry  leaders 
to  agree  with  the  labor  leaders  on  a  subject. 

We  are  all  for  vocational  education.  We  are  working  for  it  to- 
gether, It  tej^Qpd  for  the  area,  it  is  good  for  the  laboj^and  it  is  good 
for  industry,  and  it  would  be  good  Tor  this  Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  sure  hope  that  we  do  not  interrupt  these  young  people's  oppor- 
tunity to# vocational  education,  because  it  is  going  to  be  antiproduc- 
tive  and  it  is  going  to  be  anti  exactly  what  the  administration  is 
trying  to  achieve.  They  will  not  achieve  it  by  cutting  vocational 
education*. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[Prepared  statement  of  David  Osborne  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  David  Osborne,  President,  Kenco  Associates,  Inc., 

Ashland,  Ky. 

Gentlemen:  The  purpose  of  my  presence  here  today  is  to  ask  that  Vocational 
Education  continue  to  receive  adequate  funding  to  enable  our  system  to  maintain  or 
increase  the  training  of  our  work  force.  I  am  sympathetic  with  the  current  adminis- 
tration's desire  to  balance  the  federal  budget  and  to  improve  the  economy  of  our 
nation.  Vocational  Education  for  our  young  people,  and  programs  to  upgrade  sfciUfc 
for  other  members  of  our  work  force  are  good  investments  that  contribute  to  the^^ 
administration's  objectives.  > 

I  am  a  businessman  from  our  local  community,  with  interests  in  consulting 
engineering,  construction,  real  estate,  and  energy  Our  employment  varies  from 
sixty  during  bad  times  to  over  one  hundred  during  good  times  We  utilize  all  types 
of  labor  commencing  with  unskilled  laborers  through  PhD-degreed  engineers  As  we 
add  employees,  which  we  are  now  doing,  we  always  find  that  locating  skilled  labor'  ' 
is  the  most  difficult.  ^ 

When  setting  priorities  during  economic  hard  times,  one  needs  to  consider  invest- 
ing in  the  areas  of  education  that.  (1)  Trains  people  that  are  closest  to  entering  the 
iob  market,  (2)  Provides  a  good  return  for  the  investment,  and  (3)  Helps  satisfy  the 
basic  objectives  of  the  economic  plan  for  recovery. 

Vocational  Education  is  not  a  long  and  drawn-out  process  Vocational  training  is 
so  geared  to  permit  an  individual  to  acquire  a  skill  and  enter  the  labor  force  with    .  , 
two  thousand  hours  or  so  of  training.  Generally,  this  training  can^be  acquired 
within  a  year's  period  of  time. 

Vocational  training  provides  a  good  return  on  the  taxpayer's  investment  The  cost 
of  the  Federal  government  to  train  an  individual  in  one  of  our  local  facilities  would 
be  on  the  order  of  one  to  two  thousand  dollars.  When  one  considers  that  this 
training  increases  an  individual's  earning  potential  from  eight  to  ten  thousand 
dollars  as  an  unskilled  laborer,  to  eighteen  to  twenty  thousand  dollars  as  a  skilled 
craftsman,  then  considering  the  increased  Federal  taxes  this  individual  will  pay,  it 
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can  be  readily  seen  that  the  Federal  government's  investment  is  paid  back  within  a 
year  or  two.  In  addition,  this  training  often  relieves  the  individual  from  requiring 
assistance  under  the  various  welfare  programs,  improves  his  or  her  self  image,  and 
generally  contributes  to  the 'economic  well-being  of  our  nation. 

Vocational  Education  also  satisfies  the  basic  objective  of  enabling  unemployed 
individuals  to  become  employed,  which  is  the  administration's  prime  goal  As  per- 
sonal tax  rates  are  reduced,  and  various  investment  incentives  are  made  available, 
our  nation  will  suddenly  find  itself  searching  for  a  skilled  labor  force  as  the 
economy  starts  to  expand.  Vocational  training  leads  to  a  more  efficient  work  force 
which  helps  our  country  compete  in  the  world  market  In  addition,  our  area  is 
located  in  what  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  an  "energy  valley".  We  mine  coal  and 
we  produce  electrical  energy  We  refine  crude  oil  into  various  fuels  and  chemical 
products.  As  we  build  power  plants,  increase  refinery  production,  and  increase  the 
production  of  coal,  the  availability  of  an  adequately  trained  labor  force  will  be 
essential. 

This  need  has  already  been  observed  by  the  industry  and  labor  leaders  in  our 
area  Our  program  has  the  full  support  of  all  of  these  people,  which  is  demonstrated 
by  their  continued  contributions  to  the  program  and  their  sincere  interest  in  its 
well-being.  , 

Continue  our  funding  so  that  we  can  do  our  part  in  rehabilitating  our  country  s 
economy. 

Thank  you 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Quails  with  National  Mines. 

You  are  representing  him  today,  are  you  not?  Identify  yourself. 

STATEMENT  OF  JUNE  HACKWORTH,  PERSONNEL  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE,  NATIONAL  MINE   SERVICE   CO.,  ASHLAND,   KY.,  ON 
BEHALF  OF  J.  QUALLS,  MANAGER,  NMSC 
Ms.  Hackworth.  Mr.  Quails  is  sorry  he  could  not  be  here.  I  am 
June  Hackworth,  personnel  representative  with  National  Mine. 

I  do  not  have  a  prepared  statement,  but  I  do  think  everything 
that  I  would  say  or  Mr.  Quails  would  say  for  National  Mines  about 
vocational  schools  would  be  agree  with  what  has  been  said.  And 
following  what  has  just  been  said,  I  do  not  think  that  we  could  say 
it  any  better. 

We  have  worked  with  the  vocational  school,  and  I  myself  have 
worked  with  them  for  the  past  10  years  in  placing  welders  and 
mechanics,  draftsmen,  electricians,  and  secretaries.  And  they  do  a 
fine  job  of  training  and  with  the  basic  initial  training  that  they  get 
from  the  vocational  school,  we  can  traiif  them  from  there  on  the 
job. 

And  we  have  these  students  that  learned  at  the  vocational  school 
and  I  think  some  of  them  who  have  been  there  in  the  past  10  years 
start  as  helpers  and  move  all  the  way  to  first  class  in  their  classifi- 
cation and  go  on  to.be  supervisors  in  our  plant.  And  I  think  that  is 
great  and  that  is  what -we  have  going  now. 

And  I  am  also  on  their  regional  advisory  committee.  And  believe 
me,  they  have  stretched  the  budget  as  far  as  they  can  and  any 
additional  cuts  in  the  budget  will  be  felt  in  the  classroom. 

Thank  you.  * 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  for  a  good  statement. 
Mr.  Clark  of  the  District  Labor  Council  of  West  Virginia. 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  HALE,  MANAGER,  TRI-STATE 
MARKETING,  ASHLAND  PETROLEUM  CO. 

Mr.  Hale.  Congressman  Perkins  and  gentlemen  and  ladies  at  the 
desk:  I  apologize  foi\Mr.  Clark  not  being  able  to  be  here,  but  he 
must  testify  today  in  Charleston  at  the  West  Virginia  Legislature. 
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My  name  is  Richard  Hale. /I  am  manager  of  Tr^State  Marketing, 
a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Ashland  Petroleum  Co.  I  hfcve  the 
distinct  honor  of  being  allowed  to  serve  on  two  vocational  school 
committees,  not  only  the  one  in  the  Ashland  area  on.  the  tocal 
division  or  department,  but  also  on  the  one  in  Huntington  ^  or 
Campbell  County  as  a  member  of  the  official  advisory  committee, 
and  also  the  one  on  special  education,  on  which  I  have  served  for 
the  past  6  years.  * 

To  reiterate  one  thing  that  Mr.  Stevens  had  mentioned  further,  I 
am  the  proud  recipient  and  manager  of  the  young  man  that^ieVgis 
telling  you  about. 

I  was  approached  by  the  Ashland  Oil  employment  department 
approximately  in  1974  to  determine  whether  or  not  I  would  be 
wiling  or  would  like  to  serve  in  the  cooperative  education  program 
of  the  Ashland  area  school.  At  that  time  we  sat  down  and  had  a 
discussion  on  it  and  it  was  determined,  based  on  our  needs  as  an 
employer,  that  we  could  use  two  of  the  Students  per  month. 

So  at  .the  present  time,  since  1974,  l\ave  had  on  our  program 
from- the  Ashland  area  school  four  stuctetrte^  £wo^per  month  on 
training,  two  per  month  in  school.      .        "*  1 

We.  are  a  very  unique  company  in  the  United  Statesk^nd  possibly 
the  only  one  as  such,  if  I  may  say  just  1  mjnute^  sir,  in  that  we 
rebuild  all  service  station  equipment  that^shland  Petroleum  Co. 
uses.  Unlike  other  companies,  we  feel  that  we  can  take  a  used 
piece  of  equipment  and  renovate  it  and  put  it  oi}  the  market  with  a 
consumer  account,  retail  store  account,  at  half  thf  price  of  the  new* 
one,  thus  holding  down  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  stations  that 
Ashland  has. 

In  this  I  presently  have  36  employees.  They  are  mechanics,  car- 
penters, electricians,  specialists  in  solid  state  equipment,  and  also 
the  body  shape,  and  also  in  the  paint  business.  We  will  renovate  a 
piece  of  equipment  and  will  put  it  out  lodking  like  new.  „ 

In  the  past  11  years  I  have  been  the  manager  of  this  company, 
and  since  we  have  gone  in  with  the  program,  with  the  cooperative 
program  with  the  Ashland  area  school,  I  would  say  that  better 
than  60  percent  'of  my  employees  who  I  have  had  to  replace  due  to 
transfer  or  attrition,  it  is  almost  a  mandatory  requirement;  it  is 
not  as  such,  though,  that  when  the  applicants  come  to  me  they  are 
a  vocationally  trained  individual. 

I  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  having  the  time  that  it  Would  take  to 
train  an  individual  on  a  one-to-one  basis,  which  we  have  worked 
out  that  it  takes  possibly  as  high  as  6  to  9  months  on  a  one-to-pne 
basis  to  teach  these  young  men  and  women  their  skills  that  they 
must  pursue.  This  is  a  luxury  that  none  of  us  can  accept. 

Vocational  education  to  me  has  the  end  result,^  as  the  user  of 
vocational  education,  means  two  things:  Orie  a  young  person  comes 
to  me  looking  for  employment,  he  has  been  taught  two  things:  No. 
1  is  a  skill;  No.  2  is  work  habits.  These  two  things  that,  as  I  safd 
before,  I  do  not  have  the  time  or  the  money  to  go  into  on  a  one-to- 
*  one  basis. 

Another  area  that  I  am  permitted  to  serve  on  and  I  will  go  into 
is  Campbell  County.  We  will  presently  move  into  a  new  facility, 
hopefully  in  September  of  1JJ81,  which  has  been  about  11  years 
coming  to  pass. 
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Prior  to  that  we  had  two  Schools.  We  had  a  postsecondary,  which 
basically  was  the  adult  education  program,  and  very  limited  on  the 
cooperative  program,  excuse  me,  on  the  vocational  school  program 
yas  the  secondary.  There  are  four  high  schools  which  go 
into  theVocational  school;  two  go  in  tfie  morning  and  two  go  in  the 
afternoon.  So  needless  to  say,  it  is  really  complicated. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  am  in  the  special  education  cooperative.  It 
handles  education  and  the  training  of  the  mentally  retarded,  who 
we  have  worked  with  now  since  the  onset  of  it  in  a  special  school, 
which  are  now  being  mainstreamed  into  our  vocational  system. 
We  are  taking  these  young  people  from  an  individual  program 
N  with  the  parents  and  the  teachers,  and  they  are  now  becoming  a 
mainstream  student  and  going  to  school  with  students  in  their  own 
age  groups  and  their  own  classes  for  the  first  time  in  Campbell 
County  in  many  years.  They  are  learning  two  things:  They  are 
learning  to  become  a  social  member  with  their  fellow  students  in 
the  environment  they  are  growing  up  in,  plus  they  are  learning  on 
a  limited  amount  the  skills  which  are  making  them  a  productive 
taxpayer  on  our  society.  V, 

I  apologize.  As  a  stand-in  at  the  last  minute,  I  do  not  have 
handouts.  Congressman  Perkins  does  have  the  presentation.  The 
last  thing  that  Andy  told  me  last  night  is  one  of  the  programs  that 
was  instituted  in  Campbell  County  in  the  last  3  months.  With  the 
closure  of  Armstrong  Products  and  Zudai  Industries  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  employment  with  the  Owens-Illinois  Co.,  we  now  have  the 
capability  of  retraining  the  members  of  the  payroll  of  these  three 
corporations  who  have  been  reduced  and  are  on  the  unemployment 
rolls  right  now. 

We  have  the  capability  and  we  will  work  with  the  industry  in 
the  area  on  a  24-hour  basis,  and  our  instructors  have  said  that  they 
would  dedicate  themselves  to  working  day  shift,  afternoon  shift 
and  night  shift  in  order  that  we  may  retrain  these  individuals  and 
"put  them  back  into  mainstream  employment. 

My  pleasure  to  be  here  to  testify. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much  for  a  good  statement. 
[Prepared  statement  of  Richard  Hale  follows:] 

Prepared  S^t^ment  of  Richard  Rale,  Manager,  Tri-State  Marketing 
*  '?^tz'%  i\$KRViCESj  Inc.,  Ironton,  Ohio 

Con^rf^man  Pe*Kitt&  I  appreciate  the  .opportunity  to  appear  in  behalf  of  Voca- 
tional Education  1  have  served  as  a  member  of  the  Cabell  County  Public  Schools 
Vocational  Advisory  Council  for  the  past  3  years.  Prior  to  that,  I  was  a  member  of  a 
special  advisory  committee  dealing  with  vocational  education  for  the  handicapped 
students 

I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the  proposed  federal  cutbacks  for  vocational  educa- 
tion. A  majority  of  the  vocational  graduates  in  our  area  go  to  work  in  small 
business  and  industrial  operations  The  well  trainee]  vocational  graduate  is  a  neces- 
sity for  these  smaller  cojnpanies  They  do  not  have  the  resources  or  time  to  train 
entry  level  workers  Many  times  these  vocational, graduates  return  to  the  Vocation 
al-Technical  Center  evening  adult  skill  training  programs  that  they  can  advance  to 
better  jobs 

A  Federal  cutback  would  be  very  harsh  for  the  smaller  companies  trying  to  make 
ends  meet  in  the  these  difficult  times. 

Lately,  there  has  been  such  a  great  deal  of  discussion  concerning  the  revitaliza- 
tion  of  American  industry  I  agree  much  effort  needs  to  be  given  to  that  endeavor 
However,  if  industry  is  to  be  truly  revitalized  the  work  force  must  also  be  revital- 
ized There  is  no  better  way  than  through  improvement  in  vocational  training  for 
high  school  and  adult  students  . 
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/  With  revitahzation  of  industry,  comes  the  reorganization  of  the  work  force  Many 
workers  will  see  their  present  jobs  terminated.  Vocational  ^ucat,on  *f  J^J  . 
playing  a  tremendous  role  in  re-training  these  individuals  for  new  and  different 
employment.  Our  own  Vocational-Technical  Center  is  currently  working  with  em- 
ployees released  from  Owens-Illinois,  Houdaille  Industries,  Armstrong  Products,  and 
several  others.  The  proposed  cutbacks  would  greatly  hamper  this  service  to  our 

C°An^theryconcern  deals  with  "exceptional"  students  who  greatly  need  special  voca- 
tional preparation  so  that  they  can  become  working,  contributing,  toxpaying  citizens 
in  our  community.  Funds  must  be  available  for  vocational  ^ance  tramin^ 
placement.  It  does  cost  more  to  prepare  these  individuals  for  their  rightful  role  in 

^In  dosing,  I  must  say  that  it  is  inconceivable  to  me  to  even  consider  reducing  the 
appropriations  for  a  necessity  such  as  vocational  education. 
Thank  ymragain  for  the  opportunity  to  express  myself. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mt.  Howard  Crabtree  with  the  carpenters. 

Statement  of  Howard  crabtree,  millwrights  and 
carpenters  union, 

Mr  Crabtree.  I  am  Howard  Crabtree,  with  the  Millwrights  and 
the  Carpenters  Union.  I  serve  on  the  joint  apprenticeship  commit- 
tee and  we  oversee  about  220  carpenters  and  millwrights  in  various 
vocational  schools.  r        .  .     r  ./ 

Primarily  I  use  the  Ashland  Vocational  School  for  training  facil- 
ities for  my  members.  I  have  54  millwrights  in  the  Ashland  voca- 
tional school  system  at  this  time.  I  have  trained  my  people  for 
about  18  years  in  the  Ashland  vocational  system. 

I  can  speak  well  of  the  quality  of  people  that  come  out  of  there 
in  that  each  year  we  hold  a  contest  nationally  and  statewide  with 
the  trainees  from  the  various  schools.  For  13  years  we  have  partici- 
pated in  that,  and  for  8  out  of  13  times  a  trained  apprentice  from 
my  trade  from  Ashland  Vocational  School  has  picked  up  first  place 
in  that'  Four  of  those  times  we  have  picked  up  a  second  or  a  third 
place,  and  one  time,  we  did  not  place  at  all,  which  is  probably 
immaterial  as  far  as  the  hearing  is  concerned. 

But  I  would  like  to  say  that  a  break  in  training  or  an  elimination 
.     of  the  program  would'have  &  serious  effect  as  far  as  training  of  our 
people  is  concerned,  in  that  we  supply  peop  e  to  Ashland  Oil,  to 
Kentucky  Electric  Steel,  to  the  chemical  plants  and  the  power 
plants  in  this  area,  to  maintain  and  erect  their  facilities. 

It  is  not  easy  to  train  a  millwright.  It  is  not  easy  to  train  a 
carpenter.  I  personally  do  not  think  the  training  periods  are  long 
enough.  We  have  a  4-year  training  period  and  we  graduate  some 

every  year.  ,  , 

I  hate  to  see  breaks  in  programs  come  up,  because  1  w^s  a 
product  of  a  break  in  a  program  back  in  the  early  1940  a  *hen\we 
had  the  NYA.  Spme  of  you  probably  remember  when  the  Natiohal 
Youth  Administration  was  out.  We  had  a  small  program  in  Our 
high  school.  I  got  out  of  that  program.  And  at  the  same  time  We 
were  in  that  program  we  Were  also  in  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration program.  .  mu^, 
So  one  day  they  closed  it  down.  It  was  not  there  any  more,  lhey 
shut  it  up  and  they  tore  the  building  down.  . 

I  think  what  Ashland  Vocational  School  originated  from  was 
probably  an  old  building  of  the  NY  A,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  down 
on*Winchester  Avenue. 
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Well,  I  was  in  a  break  in  that  service,  in  that  training.  And  I 
thought,  well,  the  only  thing  else  for  me  to  go  to  was  to  go  to  the 
service.  Well,  they  sent  me  over  to  the  South  Pacifcc  and  I  found 
out  I  had  made  a  mistake.  J  felt  like  I  wanted  to  be  a  construction 
worker  when  I  came  back  and  I  hate  been  ever  since,  The^litary 
was  not  a  career  for  me. 

But  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I  contacted  Charlie  Chattin  18 
years  ago  and  started  an  apprenticeship  program.  That  apprentice- 
ship program, has  blossomed  today,  from  4  people  originally  to  54 
current  millwrights.  Those  millwrights  are  nationally  recognized. 
This  school  is  nationally  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  training 
xfacilities  in  the  country. 

If  the  school  program  is  dut  out,  I  do  not  see  where  the  labor 
unions  have  the  finances  to  establish  schools  such  as  it  takes  to 
'train  the  kind  of  people  that  industry  needs. 

Second,  if  Ashland  Oil  and  Armco  and  Kentucky  Power  and 
Kentucky  Electric  Steel  and  the  various  industries  that  are  already 
here  will  probably  stay.  Whether  or  not  they  will  expand  without 
the  trained  forces  is  something  else.  But  tfhat  concerns  me  even 
more  than  that  is  we  are  always  looking  for  new  "industry,  and  will 
new  industry  locate  if  they  do  not.  have  a  .good  trained  labor 
market  to  rely  on.  * 

I  do  not  really  see  how  construction  as  far  as  technical  people 
can  supply  the  needs  of  industry  if  the  training  is  cut  off.  Now  we 
do  subsidize  in  materials,  in  that  each  man,  as  he  is  trained  in  that 
program  and  goes  to  work,  turns  back  two  c^nts  of  his  wages  into 
our  program,  to  be  turned  back  in  kind  to  the  vocational  schools 
for  supplementing  materials,  for  the  use  of  carpentry  materials, 
millwright  materials,  welding  rods  and  this  kind  of  thing. 

We  feel  very  proud  of  the  Ashland  vocational  system.  I  service 
an  area  that  probably  encompasses  the  eastern  one-fourth  of  Ken- 
tucky, part  of  West  Virginia,  and  the  great  majority  of  Ohio.  I  have 
chosen  this  school  because  I  think  it  is  the  best  school  in  the  area. 
fc  Second,  to  give  one  more  plug  to  this  school  and  refer  back  to  the 
contest  that  we  had  and  the  quality  of  people  turned  out  of  it,  we 
recently  held  a  contest  back  in  the  summer  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  among 
all  of  the  people  of  Toledo,  tame  of  the  overlaps  from  Michigan  and 
Indiana  and  this  area,  this  tri-State  area:  A  carpentry  contest,  a  * 
millwright  contest,  and  a  cabinetmaking  contest. 

And  we  walked  attay  with  three  first  places,  arid  it  has  never 
been  done.  So  this  is  one  of  the  most  qualified  schools,  best  training 
schools  in'ths  Nation.  I  do  not  think  it  needs  to  get  cut 
That  is  all  I  have. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Before  we  commence  the  interrogation,  I  Want  you  to  keep  in 
mind  one  thing;  the  proposed  cutback  of  25  percent.  First  the 
Reagan  administration  stated  thev  were  not  going  ttf  cut  back  on 
vocational  education.  They  later  changed  their  minds  and  came  up 
With  this  25-percent  proposal.  * 

I  belilve  if  we  cut,  it  should  be  done  jg^ally  across  the  board. 
But  under  the  administration's  propos^R  small  portion  of  the 
programs  are  really  getting  it  in  the  neck^fchool  lunch,  vocational 
^education. 
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One  member  on  the  panel,  Mr.  Taylor,  referred  to  what  the*  . 
Japanese  were  doing.  They  have  terrific  training  programs  over 
there.  They  have  modernized  all  their  plants  and  equipment.  And 
the  competition  in  this  country  with  Japan  today  is  throwing  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  out  of  work. 

And  I  just  wonder  how  industry  can  expand,  as  Mr.  Reaganjias 
announced,  without  skilled  workers.  The  President  wants  the  in- 
dustries to  take  charge  of  all  tHese  training  programs  and  do  this 
job.  But  under  his  tax  proposal  for  industry  he  provides  for  replace- 
ment of  equipment,  but  not  for  modernization  of  your  entire  plant,, 
which  in  many  instances  needs  to.be  done  to  compete  with  the 
Japanese.  And  I  just  wish  he  had  gone  that  far. 

If  he  had  expected  the  ecojiomy  to  expand,  the  incentives  are  not 
there  today  in  his  present  tak  proposal. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  there  are  not  cutbacks  in  foreign  aid.  I 
figure  that  we  could  easily  get  along  with  $2  billion,  with  $6  tfj&on 
already  in  the  pipeline.  No  cutbacks  in  the  public  worksj&tferseas. 
There  is  $1  billion  in  growth  in  public  works  overseas^^.  *  r 

And  we  have  made  so  many  foolish  cutbacks.  Take  the-lake>- 
What  should  be  done  in  1  year,  clearing  out  the  damsite,  is  pro- 
posed .to  be  spread  over  a  3-year  period  in  this^udget,  and>t  is 
going  to  cost  so  much  more  money. 

You  know  you  are  not  going  to  get  any  money  from  the  State, 
and  I  doubt  whether  any  of  your  local  communities  and  you  indus- 
try people  and- union  people  can  pick  up  the  amount  of  money  that 
is  being  taken  from  you  by  the  Federal  Government. 
 Do -you  feel  that  this  25-percent  cutback,  considering  those  fac- 
tors, is  false  eccmomy?And  what  do  you  think  the  results  would  be 
if  this  proposal  were  mgo  into  effect  insofar  as  reviving  the  econo- 
my, as  the  President  wishes  to  do.  He  has  stated  that  on  several 
occasions.  I  heard  him  make  that  statement.  > 

Do  you  feel  that  this  25  percent  cutback  is  entirely  unjustifiable 
and  the  President  is  wrong  in  requesting  this  25  percent  cutback?  I 
am  goipg  to  start  with  you,  Mr.  Jeter  and  Mr.  Stevens,  and  go  all 
the  way  across  the  panel. 

Mr.  jEtER.  Yes,  I  do  think  the  cutbacks  are  unjustified,  because, 
as  I  said  in  my  statement,  as  we  hope  tjie  economy  expands  and  job 
opportunities  become  available,  we  have  heard  the  labor  leaders 
and  other  business  leaders  say,  we  hope  there  will  be  more  job 
opportunities  as  a  result  of  expanded  industry.  If  the  training 
drops  down,  you  have  less  qualified  people  for  more  jobs. 

To  me  that  is  equivalent  to  building  a  big  automobile  with  no 
gasoline  to  run  it,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  going  to  work  at  all. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  in  my  opinion,  that  right  now,  and  I  . 
think  other  representatives  have  borne  this  out,  we  are  not  train- 
ing enough  industrial  people  now.  We  are. unable  to  meet  our  need 
now.  And  I  think  that  our  two  labor  leaders  that  were  here  today 
have  borne  that  out. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  have  an  expanding  economy,  yre  must 
have  expanded  training.  We  cannot  maintain  the  status  quo.  I 
think  that,  we  do  not  need  less;  we  need  more  vocational  training. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much. 
•  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Stevens. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Thank  you,  sir. 
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I  have  to  concur  wholeheartedly  with  what  Mr.  Jeter  just  said 
and  what  the  other  gentlemen  8n  this  this  panel  have  said  already. 
I  am  afraid  that  if  we  do  anything  or  anything  is  done  to  lessen  the 
effectiveness  of  the  training,  of  vocational  education  in  the  United 
States,  we  will  be  in  more  dire  straits  than  we  are  in  right  now. 
Because  with  the  .economy  as  it  is  in  our  local  area,  with  the 
numbers  of  people  that  we  have  coming  into  our  employment  office 
seeking  employment,  and  those  numbers  of  people,  the  majority, 
are  untrained  and  unskilled,  and  what/ve  are  looking  for,  we 
simply  cannot  hire  them. 

We  need  more  training.  And  to  think  that  by  cutting  vocational 
education  it  is  going  to  Help  the  economy,  it  is  going  to  help  this 
nation  get  back  on  its  feet,  I  any  afraid  is  a  serious  mistake. 

You  cannot,  you  cannot  lessen  y&e  effectiveness  that  we  have 
reached  in  our  vocational  education  at  this  point.  You  simply 
cannot  do  it  and  sustain  ourselves  in  industry. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Napier.  My  expertise  is  not  necessarily  in  economics,  but  as 
a  personnel  manager  for  a  large  company  that  is  concerned  about 
the  quality  of  its  applicants,  the  quality  of  its  skilled  employee^, 
and  the  service  of  the  Ashland  Area  Vocational  School  to  Armco  in 
Ashland.  I  most  certainly  can  say  that  if  we  get  the  25-percent 
reduction,  we  wj.ll  be  affected  across  the  board  at  the  Ashland  Area 
Vocational  Scjifcbl. 

It  would  have  tremendous  impact,  not  only  on  Ashland  Armco, 
but  on  the  economic  community  in  the  tri-State  area.  TJie  school  is 
presently  operating  on  a  reduced  budget,  with  restraints  on  physi- 
cal expansion  which  has  been  needed  for  several  years.  It  has  a 
1,700  waiting  list  just  for  secondary  education,  with  nearly  an_800 
waiting  list,  I  think,  for  adult  education.  / 

If,  under  present  operating  conditions,  they  have  this  type  of 
backlog,  then  obviously  a  25-percent  cut  is  going  to  impact  that. 
Most  obviously,  the  services  and  programs  that  we  as^an  industrial 
concern  in  the  community  I  would  have  to  assume  would  have  to 
be  reduced  at  least  25  percent.  We  feel  this  would  be  most  definite- 
ly detrimental  to  the  economy  and  to  industry  in  general  in  the  tri- 
State  area. 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  have  seen  nothing  in  the  tax  package 
that  would  give  Armco  an  incentive  to  rebuild  and  modernize 
plants,  and  to  build  new  plants.  Now,  there  are  provisions  for 
replacement  of  equipment.  But  as  far  as  tax  incentives  and  write- 
offs for  building  new  plants  so  you  can  expand,  you  have  not  seen 
that  proposed  yet,  have  you? 

Mr.  ffAjnER.  No,  sir,  we  have  not.  We  are  still  looking. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Harvey.  , 

Mr.  Harvey.  I  believe,  Mr.  Perkins,  that  you/cannot  have  tdf1 
much  training.  And  I  think  that  if  these  proposed  25-percent  cut- 
backs  go  into  effect,  the  effect  is  going  to  be  that  if  the  economy 
does  improve  and  that  if  we  do  not  have  individuals  available  at 
that  tinfe  wrth  the  proper  training  at  that  time  when  the  jobs  are 
available,  ther^  I  definitely  feel  that  there  will  be  a  mistake. 

It  would  appear  to  me  from  the  colloquy  yesterday  with  the 
gentlemen  that  you  are  just  killing  the  economy.  You  are  asking 
people  to  c^rry  all  the  burden  and  rjot  giving  any  .incentives  and 
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writeoffs  to  constat  new  plants, -just  enough' to  replace  equip- 
ment     „  \       v  *  „ 

Chairman  Perkins^  All  right.  We  will  go-ahead  now  t^Mr.  Ellis 
Harmon.  #  . 

Mr.  Harmon.  Congressman  Perkirfs,  I  believe  most  of  us  recog- 
nise that  thejnood  of  the  country  i£  to  cut,  cut  the  fat.  We  heard  a 
lot  about  the.  mandate.  •  Now  whaf  we  are  talking  fcbout  here  is 
cutting  program  that  do  have  importance.  They  are  important  to 
the  economy;  They  dre  important  to  the  economic  recovery. 

Now,  when  you  talk  about  the  mandate;*  I  do  not  understand 
cutting  programs  such  as  vocational  eduction,  school  lunch  pro- 
grams. And  I  could  go  into  several  othdjptfbgrams,  and  I  could 
certainly  go  into  some  .political  philosow:  about  this  thing,  too. 

But  by  the  same  token.  I  do  not  behave  that  thjt  should  be 
included  in  the  mandate** 'cut  across  th^b^ard.  I  personally  do 
not  want  my  taxes'  reduceq  in'order  to  cut  programs  that  do  have 
the  importance  of  vocational  education  and  school  lurifeh  programs 
and  so  forth.  I  do  nctt  want  my  taxes  reduce^  for  that  purpose.  I  do 
not  believe  anybody  else  does.  '       \  j* 

I  believe  this  is  just  some  kind  of  a  situation  whereby  that  there 
is  a  general  trend  and  a  mood  and  a  mandate  in  the  country 'tp^cut 
everything  out.  I  do  not  believe  that  that  is  the  case.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  American  people  want  their  tax&  returned  to 
them,  for  crying  out  loud,  to  cut  out  programs  that  arte  important, 
that  have  merit.  *\  \ 

These,  vocational  programs,  we  cannot  do  without  a  vocational 
program  in  the  area.  I  do  not  believe'  we  c$n  do  withflut  thetechool 
lufch  program  in  the  area.  Certainly  you .  can  have  my  taxes  for 
thl  school  lunch  programs  and  for  vocational^  education.  These 
programs  are  important.  * 

What  concerns  me  is  this,  it  is  your  side  of  the  Con£refcs  I  believe 
we  have  a  shot  at  it.  On  the^other  side  I  do  not  believe  we  do  have 
a  shot  to  stop  the  mandate  to  cut  these  programs  that  are  impor- 
tant to  the  United  States  of  America,  that  will  permit  ufr  to  get  on 
with  the  economic  recovery. 

I  am  1,000  "percent  for  the  tax  incentives  for  business.  I  recognize 
they  need  things.  As  far  as  personal  income  taxes  are  concerned,  I 
have  not  heard  a  single  individual,  I  have  not  heard  a  single 
individual* say.  I  will  Be  glad  to  get  my  taxes  back.  Cut  out  all  Jhe 
fat.  V 

I  have  not  ^een  any  fat  in  the  vocational  education  program.  I 
havejdpt  seen  any  fat  in  the  cutting  of  the  school  lunch  program/ 

There  should  be  some  compassion  here  on  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. I  hav^  discussed  the  school  lunch  program.  I  do  not  want  to 
take  too  fi*uch  time.  I  just  want  to  make  a  few  of  my  thoughts  and 
my  philosophy  known  on  this  thing.  I  discussed  the  school  lunch 
program  with  one  individual.  He  asked  me  about  it.  He  approached 
me  on  the  school  lunch  program. 

I  said,  I  do  not  want  to  disctiss  it.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
school  lunch  program  is  an  excellent  situation.  I  do  not  want  any 
child  coming  out  here  to  school  to  be  hungry  during  the  course  of 
the  day.  I  do  not  fteed  my  tax*  dollars  back  if  theyH  cut  programs 
such  as  that. 
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And  we  must  maintain  our  training  facilities  if  we  are  going  to 
make  the  progress  that  we  needHo  make jpZuxis  country. 
I  thank  you  very  much,  CongressmandPerkins. 
Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you. 

Mr,  Haight.  Congressman  Perkins,  J  would  just  like  to  concur 
with  what  has- been  just  stated.* I  would  rather  not  have  a  cost  cut 
in  these  programs,  the  school  luncfy  program  or  the  vocational 
education  program,  if  we  are' talking  about  ,it  now. 

As  for  the  effects  that  we  are  '|oing  to  suffer  by  a  2&-percent 
reduction,  it  would  jtet  mean  that  it  would'  Also  affect  the  rehabili- 
tation and  the  retraining  if  those  people  that  have  been  replaced, 
so  they  can  learn  «  new  trade.  They  have  nowftertTfcp  go. 

Getting  back  to  the  students,  many  of  them\will  not  be  able  to 
attend  college,  either  financially  or  academicaJ^y.  And  thus  voca- 
tional schools  provide  training  that  \yill  traih^thepe  students  Mn  a 
trade  which  will  sustain  them  in  their  future  survival  and  they 
will  become  part  of  our  society.        ,  i 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  if  these  cuts  are  made  that  we  are  on 
the  threshold  of  what  I  would  call  social  dynamite.  They  are  false 
economies.  Th^y  will  have  la  negative  impact  on  our  local  economy 
and  also  on  the  national  economy.  That  is  my  personal  concern. 

And  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Taylor!, 

Mr.  Taylor.  Congressman  Perkins,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  stated 
ment,  we  are  in  the  process  of  going  through  an  expansion  pro-  • 


Vgram  right  now  even  without  the  tax  incentives.  We  have  to  to 
^Turvive.  It  is  that  simple.  J 

And  if  you  gentlemen  have  had  the,  I  do^ot  know  if  you  would 
call  it  a  pleasant  task  or  not  of  building  a  home  and  knowing  the 
confusion  that  reigns  supreme,  and  you  can  imagine  building  a  $22 
million  home.  We  simply  do  not  have  time  to  begin  training  pro- 
grams at  Kentucky  Electric  Steel.  '  > 

All  of  these  by  definition,  we  are  a  small  business.  Therefore,  we 
do  not  have  the  capital  to  maintain  the  training  staffs  in  house. 
We  are  definitely  reliant  on  the  Ashland  Area  Vocational  School  * 
and  its  staff  to  assist  us  in  training  our  people.  And  as  long  as 
those  trained  people  are  available  and  as  long  as  we  can  hopefully 
get  some  tax  incentive  out  of  it,  we  are  going  to  continue  expand- 
ing Kentucky  Electqc  Steel  Co. 

So  with  the  25-percent  cut  coming  along,  and  having  talked  with 
Mr.  Chattin,  worked  with  Mr.  Chattin  at  the  school,  I  do  not  see 
any  way/feasible  that  we  can. 

Voiced  This  area  is  looked  to  to  ^prodjzce  a  lot  of  the  energy 
through  coah  Well,  I  am  from  Jenkins,  KyT,  which  is  about  as  close 
to  the  heart  Of  the  coalfields  as  you  can  get  ftn  Kentucky.  We  are 
trying'to  export  coal.  If  we  cut  out  training  and  put  people  back,  to 
mining  coal  with  picks  and  shovels  and  donkey^rawn  carts,  if  that  ^ 
is  the  cheapest  way  to  mine  coal,  then  the.cuts  are  a  good  thgig^p^  ) 


we  can  mine  coal  cheaper  with  mechanized  equipment  and 
ers  and  loaders  and  diesel-driven  trucks  and  continuous  miners, 
then  it  is  false  economy.  "  . 

If  Kentucky  Electric  Steel  and  Armco  and  AshMkd  Oil  can  build 
these  proposed  projects  which  they  have  ^timaiea  at  22  and  90 
and  umpteen-million  dollars,  cheaper  with  unskilled  labor  th 
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they  can  with  the  skilled  craftsmen  that  are  provided  by  Ellis 
Harmon  and  the  other  people  here,  then  it  is  good  economy  to  cut 
out  the  training  programs.  But  if°we  think  that  all  we  are  gqjng  to 
do  is  get  an  investment  tax  credit  and  depreciation,  so  they  can 
pay  more  to  have  us  build  by  unskilled 'labor,  then  we  really  have 
not  gainedanything.  We  have  just  gone  around  in  aicircle. 

That  $90  million  prograAx*just  became J51 10  mifiPbn  and  we  are 
going  to  need  all  the  depreciation  an3  craSts  they  can  ge£  if  they 
are  going  to  try  it  under  a  ^ituat^pfif  like  -.this.  So  if  the  whole 
theory  is  that  unskilled  people  can  dq^  things  better  and  more 
*/  efficiently  than  skilled  people  can,  cut  out^he  vocational,  programs. 
(  But  if  we  can  do  it  better  with  trained  ^people,  then  I  said  we  had 
V  better,  I  would  say  w,e  havtegot  a  bit  of  false  economy  here  if  we 
think  we  can  cut  25  percent  vocational  training  and  do  a  better  jab 
and  compete  better  in  the  world  mariset.^ 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Quails?  \  ^ 

Mr.  Clark.  '    *    *  V 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Perkins,  I  grew  \ip  ik  an  era  that  work,  if  you 
were  fortunate  enough  for  it  to  be  available,  was  good.  During  the 
late  1950's  and  early  M60's,  we  saw  \he  [advent  that  every  child 
that  graduated  high  Jchool,  the , pressor**  was  to  go  to  college. 
During  thiagperiod  of  time,  the  I960'  s,  6dpeci  a]iy<  the  earjy  1970's, 
we  saw  a  sSght  demise  or  whatever  $ou  might  Call  it  in  the  skills 
of  doing  with  your.hands.      '       \  !  > 

I  was  forturiate  to  have  ^man  tell  me,  a  man  I  knev  with  three 
children,  he  said,  you  can  get  an  oaS^d&padustte,  you  can  get  a 
bachelor  degree,  you  can  get  a  doctoraHJegree  and  you  can  he  a 
•Rhodes  scholar.  But  if  with  brain  you  cannot  tali  liand  to  piik  up 
hammer  and  nail  and  drive  it,  what  good  are  foft^  ' k  J  / 

I  think  that  with  the  proposed  cutbackrt?Voeational  education 
that  we  have  a  slight  group  of  people  who,  and  I  know  myself  as  a 
project  engineer,  three  or  four  people  can  design  the  n|ost  magnifi- 
cent structure  that  was  ever  designed.  But  they  are  tlot  able  to  ^ 
build  it.  .  *"        "  •  

And  I  think  we,  based  on  what  ave  have  heard  here  today  and 
what  the  proposals  are  in  the  proposed  budget  this  year,  I  thujk  we 
are  missing  the  boat.  And  if  we  continue  to  go  down  the  same 
route  we  are  and  look  at  the^cutbacks,  there  will  ngt  be  any 
expansion  of  the  programs  we  have  heard  here  about,  not  only 
here  but  throughout  the  United  States. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  yoq  very  much.  *  * 

*   Mr.  Crabtree. 

Mr.  Crabtree.  I  think  we  heard  some  figures  not  very  far  back 
^in  the  testimony,  prior  to  this  one,  that  there  were  somewhere  $ 
around  2,000  to  2500  people  op  a  waiting  list  at  the  Ashland 
Vocational  Technical  School.  I  do  not  know  how  that  shapdS  up 
with  otnfer  schools.  *  » 

But  l/xalk  quite  frequently  with  Charlie  Chattin,  and  I  go  over 
there  at  least  three  out  of  four  Saturdays,  because  that  has  been 
U     our  school  so  long.  And  Charlie  indicates  to  me  that  there  is  a  need 
*    probably  for  a  doubling  of  the  facilities  that  they  have  got  there, 
an  expansion  of  100  percent. 

I  think  that  2,000  or  2,500  people,  whatever  it  is  that  is  on  the** 
waiting  list,  is  just  a  figure  of  people  who  are  willing  to  wait  on 
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that  list  in  order  to  be  trained.  I  do  not  think  it  is  indicative  of  the 
people  who  would  like  to  be  trained,  who  have  desires  to  learn  a 
trade.  So  therefore  a  25-percent  cut  will  not  only  wipe  out  some 
programs,  but  discourage  people  who  are  on  those  waiting  lists, 
where  by  an  expansion  ojit  there,  I  would  venture  to  say  if  it  was 
doubled  you  would  still  have  a  waiting  list  of  quite  a  significant 
size. 

And  tha^is  the  hunger  that' is  in  this  area  of  people  to  be  trained 
to**get  into  the  skilled  professions.  If  we  could  just  train  those 
people  and  put  them  into  the  skilled  professions,  put  the  technol- 
ogy in  the  minds  so  that  the  minds  can  tell  the  hands  what  $p  do, 
and  we  would  not  have  to  go  to  Japan  to  get  our  technology.,  wg 
.  would  not  have  to  go  out  of  the  country  to  get  it,  etnd  ou^j^p 
^  would  not  be  going  out  of  the  country  by  import  products  coming 
x .  in  and  taking  away  American  jobs. 

:  I  think  the  heart  of  American  jobs  begins  with  vocational  and 
teOhnic^l  education,  and  it  needs  to  be  expanded  into  industry 
where  industry  can  expand  and  give  the  jobs  to  our  people  who 
make  the  products  that  they  need.  I  do  not  think  we  need  &11  these 
fqreign  products.  Maybe  we  need  a  foreign  trade  relationship,  but 

.  wN^ave  got  the  technology  here.  We  have  got  the  facilities  to  train 
themS^t  us  not  cut. 

No,  I  do  not  think  25  percent  should  even  be  thought  of,  I  think 
it  should  be  an  expansion  instead  of  a  cut.  / 
Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Petri. 

I  would  ju£t  like  to  say  that  I  think  we  up  in  Wisconsin  feel  a 
kinship  in  the  vocational  education  area  with  the  people  in  Ken- 
tucky! because  we  regard  ourselves  and  you  here  as  both  leaders  in 
the  national  area.  You  go  to  some  parts  of  the  country  and  people 
do  not  really  know  what  we  are  talking  about  when  we  talk  about 
vocational  education.  , 

But  I  just  wondere^  what  you  would  say,  as  a  reaction  to  the 
point  of  view  a  lot  of  the  people  back  in  my  part  of  the  country 
have.  We  are  about  50th  in  the  50  States,  or  at  least  down  right 
near  the  bottom,  in  terms  of  the  return  we  get  when  we  send . 
money  out  to  Washington.  We  think  we  are  50th.  Maybe  someone 
else  can  beat*us.  f 
(  We  supported  and  we  had  a  vocational  education  system  before 
the  Feds  got  into  it,  if  the  truth  were  really  known.  And  we  figure 
thatr  we  are  going  to  support  it  in  the  future  because  ft  pays  off.  We 
had  90,000  new  jobs  in  Wisconsin  in  just  the  last  couple  of  years, 
while  the  rest  of  our*  region  has  been,  dropping.  And  we  fchink  it  is 
due  to  our  vocational  education  system  and  to  low  t^xes  on  busi- 
ness. We  tax  the  devil  out  of  individuals  in  Wisconsin,  but  we  do 
not  tax  business. 

Now  we  are  talking  about  cuts  of  $145,000  in  one  region,  $150,000 
in  another.  So  I  wonder  if  there  is  any  merit  at  all  to  the  idea  of 
leaving  the  money  in  the  area  where  people  can  support  yocational 
education  through  their  State  taxes  and  through  their  local  proper- 
ty taxes— and  maybe  do  a  better  job  than  sendingjt  off  to  Wash- 
ington and  getting  it  back  with; a  lot  t)f  regulations  arid  inefficien- 
cies. [ 
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I  do  not  know*  Maybe  they  aren't  in  your  region.  But  that  is  the 
way  a  lot  of  folks  back  home  who  care  very  deeply  about  vocational 
•  education  are  thinking  right  now.      t  ~ 

Is  there  any  reaction?  * 

Voice.  I  will  react,  I  guess.  If  you  want  to  put  in -a  program  and 
say,  OK,  we  are  going  to  cut  out  ^Federal  taxes  5  years  down  the  # 
road,' Governor  Brown  and  our  legislature  can  add  some  new  taxes 
that  will  take  up  that  slack  and  put  them  in  vocational  education. 
It  migjit  have  some  merit  to  it. 

But  do  not  take  our  dollars  to  Washington  to  do  that  with,  and 
do  not  do  it  jn  years  when  we  cannot  do  anything  about  it.  Ken- 
tucky^ like  a  lot  of  other  places,  has  a  lot  of  constraints  on  what 
you  can  do  with  taxes.  You  know,  we  just  cannot  go  out  and  say  all 
of  a  siidden,  OK,  folks,  send  us  lift  mgj-e  percent  this  year.  It  is  not 
quite  that  simple. 

It  takes  time  to  get  these  taxes,  get  them  into  the  system  and  get 
them  done.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Charlie  Chattin  trains  people 
here  that  we  export.  We  are  exporting  labor  out  of  this  area.  We 
send  them  dowrLto  thg  shipyards  and  we  send  them  to  Michigan. 

You  can  get  o^thissbridge  on  13th  Street  and  on  Friday  night, 
when  the  auto  industry  was  going,  half  the  people  coming  across 
"came  from  Detroit.  You  know,  they  do  not  live  in  Michigan.  They 
go  up  there,  they  work,  and  then  they  come  back  down  here  og  the 
y/eekend,  and  then  they  go  back  up  again.  And  that  has  been  going 
on  for  years  and  years  and  years.  9 

You  know,  we  are  trying  to  get  some  industry  in  our  .area,  and ' 
when  we  can  train  our  people  and  keep  them  here  and  put  a  string 
on  them,  keep  them  out  of  Michigan  and  out  of  the  shipyards  and 
everything,  that  would  be  a  good  thing.  But  labor  moves  around. 

And  part  of  it  is  a  Federal  responsibility,  I  think,  to  train  some 
of  these  people.  I  think  you -have  some  "responsibility.  If  there  is 
anything  to  b§  said  for  the  Federal  Government,  you  need  to  do 
something  once  in  a  while,  and  training  is  part  of  it.  * 

If  we  give  you  Federal  dollars,  you  need  to  help  us  out.  We  are 
not  asking  you  to  fund  the  whole  program.  You  are  only  funding 
something  like  15  percent,  if  the  number  was  right  today.  And  you 
are  trying  to  get  out  of  that  little  bit  of  it. 

And  the  States,  you  know,  you  are  cutting  the  money  that  goes 
through  the  States  through  some  of  these  other  programs,  that 
they  used  to  ^ve -us.  You  are  taking  it  away  from  the  State  and 
taking  it  awa^from  us,  too.  We  do  not  know^where  to  go  to  get  it 
any  more. 

You  know,  it  is  just  gone.  Kentucky  has  an  income  tax.  We  tax 
our  people.  We  tax  our  corporations.  We  tax  their  property, and 
anything  else  we  can  put  a  tax  on. 

So  I  would  say,  you  know,  is  it  easy  to  shift  it  around?  It  would 
be,  given  some  time  and  given  a  mandate  that  that  is  what  we  are 
going  to  do  across  the  board.  To  start  with  everything  next  year, 
ynu  know"25  percent  less,  and  get  economic  recovery  in  thejpean- 
trme,  is  foolish,  it  is  crazy.  *      „  ^ 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  do  not  have  any  questions  at  thisr-ti/ne,  Mr. 
Chairman.  But  I  would  like  to  state  for  the  record  that/ 1  feel  that 
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the  committee  is  privileged  to  be  in  the  area  today  to  listen  to  a 
group  of  individuals  such  as  we  have  as  witnesses. 

I  think  it  has  been  safid,  that  those  who  testified  today  are  not 
the  witnesses  who  usually  come  to  Washington,  and  it  is  just 
unfortunate.  I  think  that  you  should  be  commended,  as  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee,  for  having  persuaded  those  of  us  who  did 
come  out  here  with  you.  I  am  sorry  you  did  not  persuade  some  of 
those  who  need  this  education  the  most.  But  in  any  event,  I  think 
that  we  have  benefited  from  it. 

I  cannot  help  but  make  the  observation  that  those  who  are 
advocating  these  cutbacks  in  vocational  education  and  the  school 
programs  and  so  forth  are  also  the  ones  who  are  advocating  that 
these  hearings  not  take  place,  because  they  are  going  to  cut  back 
on  committee  budgets  to  prevent  you  from  encouraging  members  to 
even  come  out  to  listen  to  the  people,  if  they  have  their  wa&  And 
this  budget  cutting  is  going  to  go  all  the  way.  \ 

It  is  going  to  affect  all  of  us,  and  eventually  it  is  fieffig  to 
prevent,  I  think,  the  American  people  from  expressing  lifemselves 
as  I  have  heard  them  express  themselves  today.  / 

I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  if  we  were  in  my  State  or  if  we 
were  in  Michigan  or  in  Wisconsin,  the  people  wc^uld  be  saying 
precisely  what  we  were  listening  to  the  people  saying  here  today. 
And  again,  I  want  to  express  appreciation  for  you  having  persuad- 
ed some  of  us  to  come  out,  so  that  we  may  have  the  privilege  of 
listening. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Kildee. 

Mr.  Kildee.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  were  very  persua-  \ 
sive,  Mr.  Chairman,  iif  conyincing  me  to  come  down  here,  and  I  am 
glad  I  did.  Because  I  have  been  deeply  impressed  and  motivated  by* 
the  knowledge  and  sensitivity  of  this  panel  regarding  these  pro-^ 
grains. 

I  3m  certainly  going  back  to  Washington  carrying  the  gospel 
which  I  hearji  enunciated  very  well  here  today. 

I  have  alwayfrfelt  that  funding  programs  like  this,  which  really 
lead  to  ^industrialization  and  modernization,  is  not  the  cause  of 
inflation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  anything,  it  helps  to  improve 
Uroductiiity  and  decrease  inflation. 

I  cannot  understand  the  thinking  behind  these  cuts.  I  will  carry 
back  your  enthusiasm,  your  sensitivity  and  knowledge  to  Washing- 
ton. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  thank  all  of  you,  the  lady  and  gentle- 
men who  appeared  on  the  panel.  I  feel  that  you  have  been  very 
helpful.  * 

We  got  caught  in  a  bind  last  year  by  a  half  a  billion  dollar  cut  on 
the  school  lunch,  but  we  were  able  to  hold  fast  to  our  budget  on 
vocational  education.  We  were  not  cut  back  any. 

I  do  not  know  whether,  on  the  reconciliation  with  the  Senate,  we 
can  force  £hem  to  cut  back  less  than  25  percent.  We  may  well.  But 
if  we  rubberstamp  what  the  administration  is  proposing  to  do, 
vocationaiLeducation  will  be  cut  substantially,  the  school  lunch  will 
be  cut 49p£*cent,  CETA  will  be  eliminated,  youth  programs  will  be 
eliminawjl,  elementary  and  secondary  education  for  all  intents  and 
purposes  Will  be  destroyed,  student  assistance  programs  will  be  cut. 
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We  will  resist  these  cuts,  and  we  are  delighted  .to  see  you  people 
here  in  my  district  that  I  am  privileged  to  represent,  coming  out 
and  sharing  your  viewpoints  with  us.  And  I  personally  appreciate 
it.  Thank  you.  X. 

The  next  panel  will  come  around.  All  right. 

Excuse  me,  for  not  shaking  hands  with  all  of  you  tbday.  We  have 
got  50  or  more  witnesses.  But  come  around,  Charles  Mullins  and 
Edward  Stevens.  I  take  it  you  are  representing  Superintendent 
Jackson.  Come  around  and  we  will  hear  you  out  now.  Go  right 
ahead. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  MULLINS,  GREENUP  COUNTY,  KY. 

Mr.  Mullins.  The  statement  that  was  made  here  before,  we»  have 
the  statement  that  Mr.  Osborne  made  a  few  minutes  ago,  I  think 
we  would  agree  100  percent  with.  If  cuts  were  to  be  made,  \ye  feel 
that  they  should  be  made  at  a  certain  date  in  the  future  so  that 
the  legislature  could  take  cognizan^  of  that  and  have  a  chance  to 
adjust  in  that  manner. 

I  would  personally  like  to  make  a  statement  concerning  vocation- 
al education  with  a  slightly  different  effect,  perhaps,  than  'Mr. 
Chattin  and  some  others.  I  am  at  the  secondary  level  in  Greenup 
County,  a  high  school  with  approximately  1,470  students;  800  of 
those  are  involved  in  vocational  education. 

We  see  a  lot  of  articles  in  newspapers  today  and  certain  maga- 
zines which  tell  us  that  private  schools,  technical  schools  and  other 
people,  industry,  c£ft  train  people.  We  realize  that  of  the  programs 
that  we  have,  that  many  of  these  people  will  not  go  into  these 
specific  jobs  as  soon*  as  they  finish  secondary  school. 

At  the  present  time  Mr.  Chattin  operates  for  us  an  extension 
center,  programs  in  welding,  drafting,  horticulture,  two  different 
types  of  business  and  office  programs,  auto  mechanics,  industrial 
electrician,  building  trades.  We  have  approximately  241  students  in 
that  program.  We  have  more  people  in  the  regular  agribusiness 
program  at  the  high  school,  in  industrial  educations  and  home 
economics. 

In  the  agribusiness % programs,  those>graduating  in  recent  years 
have  been  placed  approximately  73  percent  in  that  field.  We  have 
two  different  home  economics  programs.  One  is  child  care  and 
child  services,  and  the  other  is  clothing.  In  the  child  care  services 
we  have  only  placed  slightly  less  than  50  percent.  Between  45  and 
50  percent  have  b^n  placed  in  "related  industries.  And  with  cloth- 
ing 75  percent  have  entered  that  field. 

But  our  feeling  is  this.  When  I  grew  up  back  in  the  1930's  we  had 
different  types  of  lifestyles  and  we  could  go  oj^it  and  find  work,  even 
though  it  was  depression  time.  My  observation  is  that  I  had  an 
easier  time  finding*  part-time  jobs  and  work  to  do  and  things  to 
occupy  my  time  than  my' own  children  have  had  recently,  because 
there  was  not  the  child  labor  laws  and  the  minimum  wage  *laws 
and  the  various  other  restrictions.  Also,  there  was  not  the  mechani- 
zation in  agriculture.  / 

Our  people,  for  example,  my  family,  these  young  people  growing 
up  today  and  the  adolescents,  they  are  not  allowed  to  get  out  and 
find  work.  And  we  need  to  find  things  for  them  to  do  constructively 
to  give  them  self-estgjraa  and  to  train  them  for  the  world  of  work. 
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Personally  myself  I  am  not  a  farmer,  but  I  am  a  product  of  a 
vocational  agricultural  program  in  high  school  in  the  1930s,  and  I 
think  it  was  the  best  program  that  I  ever  had  to  prepare  me  for  life 
in  the  military  and  in  civilian  life,  because  it  took  the  child  from  a 
thref-room  shack  in  the  hill  and  the  holler,  and  taught  them  how 
to  stand  up  and  talk  in  the  FFA  and  gave  them  training  hands-on 
*with  tools  and  how  to  do  things  which  could  be  used  wherever  I 
went.  These  are  the  things  we  are  talking  about.  A 

But  we  have  approximately  60  percent  of  our  children,  as  I  said, 
involved  in  vocational  training.  Now,  to  me  they  are  learning 
something  about  the  world  of  work.  They  are  learning  what  is 
expected  on  the  job.  They  are  learning  them  tools. 

Now  all  of  them  have  programs  similar  to  the  FFA  and  they 
have  clubs,  and  they  learn  how  to  stand  on  their  feet,  to  take  part 
in  the  meetings.  They  learn  how  to  get  up  in  the  world.  And  to  me 
this  is  important.  And  anything  that  we  have  where  we  are  hurt- 
ing in  Kentucky,  there  is  a  cutback  in  our  budget  now. 

We  have  to  transport  these  children  down  to  the  center  that  Mr. 
Chattin  operates  for  us.  We  maintain  that  bus.  Now,  when  we  have 
cutbacks  in  funds,  even  though  it  is<£  small  cut,  we  are  on  a  very 
limited  budget  and  it  has  serious  consequences.  And  we  do  not  / 
know  exactly  what  these  effects  will  be.  Cg^inly  they  will  be 
serious. 

For  example,  we  have  an  industrial  educaturii  program  which 
involves  quite  a  bit  of  woodworking.  If  we^swre  cut  back  in  funds 
that  we  can  receive  to  buy  materials  andywork  these  programs  or, 
for  example,  in  the  welding  program  or  even  our  agribusiness 
people  do  quite  a  bit  of  welding.  They  buy  this  metal,  the  rods  and 
so  forth.  It  does  not  sound  like  a  lot  of  money.  But  just  a  few 
hundred  dollars  in  a  program  like  that  can  have  serious  conse- 
quences. 

SoAvhat  we  are  asking  is  that  if  there  is  to  be  cuts,  that  surely 
they  could  be  delayed  for  a  couple  years  for  the  legislature  or 
perhaps  for  there  to  be  some  recovery  in  the  American  economy, 
and  that  they  could  pick  up  the  difference  if  there  is  to  be  such 
cuts. 

We  would  not  necessarily  see  any  problem  ourselves  with  the 
idea  of  block  grants  that  we  read  about.  But  that  we  are  not  aware 
of  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

We  know  that  we  do  not  have,  or  we  do  not  feel  that  w^/have,  a 
very  large  property  tax  in  our  area.  BvitJiie^oblejji^is^ that  our 
State  laws  prevent  our  local  districts^|r6nr^iipC5i^  any  more 
taxes.  In  other  words,  we  are  not  free  in  Kentucky.  We  cannot  go 
out  here  and  raise  tax.  The  State  legislature  has  a,  law  which 
forbids  us  to  raise  our  tax  rate  above  a  certain  amount,  and  \ye 
have  in  our  district  all  the  taxes  that  we  are  allowed. 

So  we  do.^ot  have  the  option  of  going  out  here  and  raising  our 
local  tax.  So  that  way  we  cannot  pick  up  the  differencevhere.  So 
there  needs  to  be  some  leeway  in  that  for  us  to  pick  up  that 
difference. 

We  mentioned  the  CETA  program.  In  the  past  I  know  I  have 
seen  earlier,  I  think,  some  abuses  in  the  CETA  program,  not  being 
properly  supervised  in  the  young  people's  program.  But  I  think 
now  to  cutback  that,  I  have  not  seen  that  in  recent  years.  I  think 
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that  has  been  eliminated.  And  so  I  feel  very  good  about  the  pro- 
grams that  I  see  operating  today.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  fat  in 

I  would  agree  at  the  present  time  with  what  I  heard,  that1 1  think 
those  things  have  been  corrected  over  the  years.  Those  things  have 
been  worked  out. 

So  I  would  like  to  ask  that  that  be  considered  if  there  is  such 
cuts,  that  there  certainly  be  delay  for  a  period  of  time  for  tjje  local 
and  State  laws  to  be  changed  to  make  up  that  difference,.and  that 
these  young  people  could  resume  this  training  where  they  may  not 
go  directly  into  these  fields  of  work.  They  may  even  go  on  to  Mr. 
Chattin's  program.  •  .  u 

These  I  think  are  programs  where  you  are  taking  things  that 
children  have  arid  they  are  maintaining  interest  in  school  and 
staying  in  schooled  not  having  the  dropout  rate  that  we  would 
have  otherwise,  because  they  are  traihihg  for  spmething  important. 

You  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  national  defense.  I  think  again  that 
these  people,  those  that  go  into  the  military,  and  I  know  a  lot  of 
persons  that  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  the  military,  in  the  regular 
army  and  the  reserves  and  retired  at  the  present  time.  If  these 
programs  were  representative  of  the  military  in  providing  people 
with  a  background  in  technology  and  being  able  to  operate  the 
equipment  that  you  have. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Do  you  feel  that  your  25-percent  cutback  on 
vocational  training  would  be  very  serious?  §     '  , 

Mr.  Mullens.  It  is  to  our  program.  At  the  present  time  we  do 
not  have  time  to  make  the  adjustments.  « 

Chairman  Perkins.  Our  next  witness  is  Edward  Stevens,  Do  you 
have  something  to  say,  Edward? 

STATEMENT  <}/f  EDWARD  STEVENS  . 
Mr.  Stevens.  Congressman  Perkins,  I  also  represent  Greenup 
County  and  I  represent  the  interests  of  the  food  service  program. 

I  thirik  an  excellent  case  has  been  made  this  morning  by  a 
number  of  individuals  against  any  kind  of  cuts  in  the  revenue  for 
the  program.  I  have  just  one  or  two  things  I  would  like  to  mention. 

In  Greenup  County  our  food  service  program  could  not  possibly 
exist  with  the  proposed  45-cent  decrease  in  the  funds.  I  think  just 
kweimbursement  funds  alone  we  would  lode  something  lijce  te- 
rtween  $40,000  and  $50,000  a  year,  and  then  of  course  without  the 
commodity  support  that  we  get,  probably  an  additional  dO  of  4U.  bo 
it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  continue  the  program. 

Chairman  Perkins.  They  propose  to  cut  out  all  your  commodities 
in  this  program  and  your  20  cent  reimbursement  in  cash. 

I  thank  you  gentlemen  very  much.  But  sit  still  and  there  may  be 
some  further  questions. 

Yes;  identify  yourself  for  the  record.  We  all  know  you.  We  have 
met  you  here  several  times. 

STATEMENT  OF  JUANITA  KOCIO,  DIRECTOR,  SCHOOL  FOOD 
SERVICES,  ASHLAND  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS,  ASHLAND,  KY. 

M4  Kocio.  I  am  Juanita'  Kocio  and  I  am  the  food  service  director 
for  Ashland  schools.  I  have  worked  with  school  food  service  in  one 
phase  or  another  since  its  beginning  in  1946.  At  that,time  I  was  a 
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home  economics  teacher  and  I  worked  twofold,  home  economics 
teaching  and  school  lunch.  Now  I  am  strictly  with  school*  lunch. 

And  in  Ashland  we  have  nine  schools,  seven  elementary,  a 
middle  school,  and  a  high  school.  Each  of  our  schools  has  a  break- 
fast program,  a  lunch  program,  and  a  special  milk  program. 

And  in  addition  to  these  regular  programs,  we  provide  milk  at 
milk  break  for  the, kindergarten  children  in  our  system.  We  feed 
four  units  of  Head  Start  both  breakfast  and  lunch.  And  through 
satelliting  we  provide  lunch  for  the  cerebral  palsy  school  and  for 
the  Ashland  child  development  center,,  J^—^ 

We  employ  17  full-time  workers  and  30  part-time  workers.  Our 
current  membership  in  Ashland  is  4,087  and  our  Average  daily 
attendance  is  3,613;  57  percent  of  our  children  are  paying  students. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Fifty-seven  percent? 

.Ms.  Koqp.  Fifty-seven  percent  of  our  children  are  paying  stu- 
dents. / 

Chairman  Perkins.  What  percentage  of  your  schoolchildren  are 
enrolled  in  -the  school  lunch  program? 

Ms.  Kocib.  Fifty-seven  percent.  We  have  a  total  participation 
right  now  of  62  percent. 

Chairman  Perkins.  /That  is  a  little  better  than  the  national 
average. 

Ms.  Kocio.  Yes. 

Chairman  Perkins.  We  have  about  27  "million  and  we  have  about 
53  or  54  percent  nationally. 
Go  right  ahead. 

.  Ms.  Kocio.  The  projected  budget  cuts  for  the  national  child  nutri- 
tion program  would  have  a  drastic  effect  .on  our  program.  I  went 
back  to  the  October  1980  data  which  I  have  used  in  filing  my 

•  October  plan  for  reimbursement.  And  looking  at  that,  for  each  16 
cents  for  a  paid  meal  in  ,our  system  we  would,  over  the  projected 
175  days  that  we  would  be  serving  lunch  for  the  year,  we  would 
lose  $35,500. 

Chairman  Perkins.  That  is  under  section  4  of  the  program. 
Ms.  Kocio*.  That  is  all  right. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Now,  assume  that  is  all  knocked  oat  that 
reimbursement  and  your  commodities  are  knocked  out  from  under 
you. 

Ms.  Wocio.  I  figured  that,  too.  The  13  Vz  cents. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Now  what  would  the  price  of  your  school 
lunch  program  jump  to?  Of  course,  the  commodities  that  they  buy 
in  bulk  are  much  more  valuable  than  what  you  actually  could  buy 
yourselves  for  the  same  amount.  I  had  the  job  of  defending  that 
program  last  year  because  of  the  frozen  food  people. 

What  in  your  judgment  would  your  school  lunch  jump  to? 

Ms.  Kocio.  Well,  that  would  be  29  cents,  let  us  say  30  cents. 
Our  high  school  students  now  pay  70  cents.  That  would  mean  we 
would  have  to  charge  them  a  dollar  for  lunch  to  make  ends  meet.  I 
have  not  considered  inflation.  * 

Chairman  Perkins.  Well,  you  are  really  underestimating  the 
value  of  the  Federal  commodities,  compared  with  what  you  could 
/ouy  in  store  here.  I  think  it  would  be  mpre  or  less  anywhere  from 
55  to  70  cents.  p  * 
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Ms.  Kocio.  Well,  you  could  very  easily  d<^  that.  This  is  just 
exactly  what  we  would  need  to  make  it  up.  # 

Chairman  Perkins.  Yes;  that  is  what  you  would  need  to  make  it 
up. 

Ms.  Kocio.  But  I  have  not  given  any  consideration  to  extra 
operational  expenses  if  you  had  to  repair  or  replace  equipment, 
and  of  course  your  wage  and  social  security  which  you  have  to 
match  for  employees,  plus  workman's  compensation,  plus  unem- 
ployment insurance,  plus  retirement  which  we  are  forced  to  carry, 
and  want  to  carry  for  our  employees. 

This  is  all  another  thing  that  we  have  to  look  at. 

In  reduced  price  lunches,  there  is  also  proposed  a  cut,  and  this 
would  affect  us  not  as  much.  But  this  would  mean  another  $5,000 
that  we  would  lose  just  in  the  175  days. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Which  you  would  have  to  make  up. 

Ms.  Kocio.  That  is  right. 

And  then  there  is  also  a  proposal  for  a  reduction  in  breakfast, 
and  we  do  have  breakfast  programs,  which  would  mean  another 
increase  for  another  meal.  All  of  this  together  would  greatly  affect 
our  participation.  I  kind  of  feel  that  it  would  even  get  to  the  point 
that  we  might  have  a  50-percent  reduction  in  participation.  1 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  do  not  think  you  are  a  bit  too  pessimistic.  I 
do  not  think  you  are  pessimistic  enough,  because  if  this  45-percent 
cut  in  the  school  lunch  program  goes  into  effect  on  October  1  this 
coming  year,  it  would  just  be  like  blowing  up  the  school  lunchroom, 
in  my  judgment.  * 

Ms.  Kocio.  That  is  right.  That  is  right.  Not  only,  if  participation 
goes  down,  you  are  going  to  cut  employees,  which  again  is  going  to 
affect  the  economy. 

If  you  would  still  try  to  operate  with  a  50-percent  reduction  in 
participation,  we  would  not  have  the  type  of  program  that  we  have 
worked  for  years  to  have  now.  You  would  pot  be  able  to  have  the 
variety  that  we  offer  our  students.  You  would  not  be  able  to  use 
the  amount  and  the  variety  of  fresh  foods  and  vegetables  that  we 
serve.  We  would  not  be  able  to  have  the  choices  that  we  have. 

Here  at  the  high  school  alone,  we  offer  a  salad  bar,  we  offer  what 
we  call  a  combo  line,  which  is  the  thing  that  goes  over  best  with 
the  boys  and  girls:  hamburgers,  french/ries,  salad,  fruit,  and  milk. 
That  is  the  combo  line. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Well,  you  ^ould  forget  about  the  nutritious 
meals,  could  you  not,  if  this  proposkl  comes  to  pass? 

Ms.  Kocio.  We  would  have  to.  We  would  have  to. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very,much. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Juanita  Kocio  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Juanita  Kocio,  Director,  School  Food  Services, 
Ashland  Independent  Schools,  Ashland,  Ky. 

The  Ashland  Independent  School  District  is  comprised  of  nine  schools: 
seven  elementary,  the  middle  school,  and  a  high  school.    Each  school  has  a 
breakfast,  lunch  and  special' mi lk  program.    In  addition  to  these  regular 
programs,  milk  is  made  available  to  the  kindergarten  classes  at  break  time; 
four  units  of  Head  Sjtart  areproyided  breakfast  and  lunch;  the  Cerebral 
Palsy  School  and  the  Ashland  Ch^ld  Development  Center  are  served  lunch  by 
using  a  satellite  system.   The  food  service  program  employs  17  full  time 
employees  and  30  part  time  employees. 

Ashland's  current  school  membership  is  4087  with  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  5613.  f  % 

1  •  < 

Fifty-seven  (57%)  percent  of  the  sfudents  that  participate  in  the 
School  Lunch  Program  are  paying  students.    The  projected  budget  cuts  to 
the  National  Child  Nutrition  Program  will  have  a  drastic  effect  on  this 
program.^ 

m  In  assessing  the  impact  these  cu£s  would  have  on  our  program,  I  turned 
to  the  documented  data  that  wa,s  used  for  filing  our  claim  for  reimbursement 
for  October  1980.. 

This* data  shows  that  we  would  lose  the  following  reimbursement  and 
donated  /ood§  (cash  Value)  yearly  if  the  proposed  Federal  Cuts  are  carried  out: 

Ml  jf  C  H  .  *  "  ~~  "  * 

1.    Paid  Heals  • 


Jiil  X>    1  ,267  »  X  1 75; Days  =  $  35,525 
Section  4       Average  Daily  Projected  Loss 

^.Reduction  Paid  *  of  Federal  Funds 

**   -         'Participation  for 
54,   _       for  District 


jected  Loss 
Federal  Funds 
School  Year 

r 


.  1350    .      X     1,267      X  175  Days  =  $  29.925 

AveTa^Dajly  Projected  Loss 

Paio^  of  Federal  Funds 

•Participation  for  SchQpl  Year 

-for  Oistrict 

2.  Reduced  Heals 

.2_  8_  _5  _0  X*       102    '  X  175  Days  f%  6,075  

Sections        Averag^Daily  '"^""Projected  Loss 

4  and'll  Reduced  of  Federal  Funds 

Reduction       Participation  for  School  Year 

for  District 
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BR EA K  F A S  I 
1.     Paid  Meals 
.  1475 


Basic  Rate 
Reduction 


eMgi 


r95     X  175  Days  «  $  7,700 


AveMge  Dally 

-»  P*id,  ' 
Participation 
for  District 


__Projected  loss 
of  Federal  Funds 
for  School  Year 


TOTAL ^PROJECTED  LOSS  FOR  DISTRICT  PER  SCHOOL  YEAR:S  79,275.00 


TH1s  projected  loss  of  $.1600  ca&  reimbursement  and  the  $.1350  donated  m 
food  loss  would  mean  a  total  of  $.2950  per  luach  that  would  b?  passed  on  to 
the  studertt  paying  full  price.   This  increase  added  to  the  current  price  of 
the  lunch  would  mean  that  the  paying  student's  lunch  would  cost  him  one  dollar(51 .00) . 
Such  a  drastic  increase  1n  the  cost  of  a  lunch  would  have  a  detrimental  effect 
on  participation,  possibly  as  much  arTTflfty  percent  (502)  reduction.   An  . 
Impact  Hke  this  would  entail  major  adjustments  in  the  way  the  program  would 
operate:  %  m  ♦ 

(1)  reducing  the  dumber  of  employees  from  seventeen  (17)  full  time 
employees' to  ten  (10)  full  time  employees,  thirty  (30)  part  time 
employees  to  ten  (10)  part  time  employees.  * 

(2)  simplifying  the  choice  of  menu  as  to  both  variety  and  choice  

of  food  groups  offered*.  ^ 

(3)  serving  of  fewer  fresh  fruits  and  Vegetables. 

(4)  . In  addition  some  of  the  schools  with  smaller  enrollments  would 

'  be  forced  to  serve  only  box  or  bag  lunches  because  of  the  reduction 
1n  staff. 

Furthermore  it  would  not  be  economically  feasible  for  some  schools  to 
offer  breakfast  due  to  staff  reduction. 

The  significance  of  the  void  that  would  be  created  by  the  elimination 
•  of  the  breakfast  program  1s  emphasized  by  the  realization  that  many  of  the 
children  who  participate  are  member  of  families  1n  which  both  parents  work. 
In  addition  to  the  obvious  benefit  to  the  child,  the  breakfast  program  assures 
working  parents  that  the  child  will  have  breakfast.   The  importance  to  the 
child  1s  well  documented. > 

The  proposeOudget  cuts  to  the  Child  J*utr1t1on  Program  would  also  have  t 
a  negative  economic  effett  on  the  community.  f  ; 

For  Fiscal  year  1979  (October  1,  1979  -  September JO,  1930)  our  School 
Food  Service  Program  had'the  following  expenditures:  $ 
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Food  and  Milk  -  -  -  $259,165.00 

Supplies  (straws,  detergents  etc)  -  -  20,981.00 
Other  expenses  (operational  overhead)  -  106,285.00 


$386,431.00 


Labor  costs  for  the  same  period  were: 


Wages  --------   $201,813.00 

Fringe  Benefits  (Social  Security 

Retirement  etc.    22,090.00 

$223,903.00 

ii  Ih?Se  fl9ures  9ive  a  total  of  $610,334.00  contribution  to  the  economic  * 
well-being  of  our  community.  "  economic 

Perhaps  some  modification  in  meal  patterns  and  more  flexibility  in 

"ESnl!i      i5°!!ld  h?lp  t5e  Pr°9ram  be  TOre  acceptable  and -the  Child  Nutrition 
Program  could  be  salvaged  even  with  such  drastic  cuts.    The  "Offer  Versus 
Serve   that  is  being  used  in  our  Middle  School  and  High  School  has  helped 
participation  and  has  also  decreased  plate  waste.    To  extend  this  same  idea 
Into  the  upper  elementary  grades  (third  through  sixth)  would  give  more 
flexibility  and  could  have  some  desirable  results  with  some  economic  savings. 
Perhaps  less  emphasis  could  be  placed  on  the  Special  Milk  Program  and  these 
funds  could  be  channeled  toward  the  funding  of  lunch  and  breakfast. 

The  most  drastic  alternative  would  be  to  have  to  comaietely  withdraw 
from  thfe  National  SchoolfLunch  Program.    This  would  then  be  a  type  of  "Snack 
Program  with  an  Ala'  CaHe  operation.    This  type  of  program  would  be  far  from 
the  Ideals  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Program.    In  this  way  not  only  the  paying 
child  would  suffer  but  the  needy  child  would' also  be  at  a  disadvantage. 

We  must  not  permit  a  return  to  the  distasteful  state  of  affairs  which 
existed  prior  to  the  enactment  of  The  National  School  Lunch  Act  of  1QJ/6,  the 
stated   goal  of  which  is  and  Jws  alwajs  been  "The  Health  and  Welfare'of  the 
nations  children." 

»        In  addition  to  the  direct  detrimental  effects  of  the  child,  the  social" 
cost  of  failing  to  meet  the  nutritional  needs  of  students  must  not  be  ignored. 
The  relationship  between  a  student's  educational  achievement  and  his  nutritional 
well-being  and  his  performance  in  school  is  well  documented.    Likewise,  the 
relationship  between  the1  student's  educational  achievement  and  his  productivity 
as  an  adult  should  not  be  underestimated.  ^  * 

The  nine  schools  that  are  a  part  of  the  Ashland  School  Food  Service  Program 
are:  *•  c 

/  Paul  6.  Blazer  High  School 

Coles-Putnam  Middle  School 

Condit  Elementary  School   .  * 
Crabbe  Elementary  SchoaK-      *  * 
Hager  Elementary  ScHool 
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Hatcher  Elementary  School 
Oakview  Elementary  School 
Poage  Elementary  School 
Charles  Russell  Elementary  School 

Cost  of  Student  Breakfast  in 'all  schools  25* 

Cost  of  extra  milk  to  students  in  all  schools  .  12$ 

Student  LuncH,  elementary  \  60$ 

Student  Lunch,  Middle  School  and  High  School  70$ 

Membership  4087 
Average  Daily  Attendance'  3613 

Mr.  PERKtas,  The  lady  from  Rowan  County,  Ms.  Vencili?, 

statement  of  billy  ja^es  on  behalf  of  ruby  vencill, 
School  food  servicei<ijirector,  rowan  county  board 

EDUCATION,  ky.  ^ 

Mr,  James.  Ms.  Vencili  is  fighting  a  virus  today,  although  she  is 
with  us,  But  she  has  asked  me  to  deliver  her  talk  to  this  distin- 
guished group  that  is  with  us  today.  I  am  sure  Ms.  Vencili  could  do 
this  much  better  than  myself, 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  sit  still,  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  James,  Charles  Dickens  was  not  noted  as  an  economist, 

Chairman  Perkins.  Identify  yourself  for  the  stenographer.  p 

Mr.  James.  Oh,  excuse  me,  yes.  I  am  Billy  James  with  the  Rowan 
County  school  system,  as  I  say,  sitting  in  for  Ms.  Vencili,  who  has  a 
virus.  » 

But  as  I  was  saying,  Charles  Dickens  was  not  noted  as  an  econo- 
mist. But  in  the  opeiiing  lines  of  one  of  his  books  I  think  he, 
describes  very  well  the  period  in  which  we  are  in  today  when  he 
said:  "It  is  the  best  of  times  and  it  is  the  worst  of  times,  it  is  an  age 
of  wisdom,  it  is  an  age  of  foolishness."      .  ;  « 

Over  the  nekt  few  months,  let  us  hope  that  history  records  our 
leaders  in  Washington  as  being  able  to  participate*  in  an  age  of 
wisdom  when  it  comes  to  the  formulation  of  our  national  budget. 

In  Rowan  County  we  have  seven  school  sites;  one  high  school  and 
six  elementary,  The  enrollment  of  the  county  is  3,083,  and  at  the 
present  time  we  have  72  percent  of  the  enrollment  participating  in 
the  lunch  program. 

The  students  in  high  school  at  the  ^present,  time  are  now  getting 
their  lunch  for  65  cents.  If  the  proposed  budget  cuts  are  made,  this 
Tigure  would  have  to  be  increased  to  a  dollar  or  even  more. 

Tfte  lunches  at  the  elementary  level  are  presently  60  cents.  This 
figure  would  have  to  be  increased  to  90  cents  or  more. 
*    The  reduced  iunch  would  have  to  be  increased  from  10  to,  50 
cents.  Breakfast  is  presently  25  cents.  This  would  be  increased  to 
40  cents.*  -  "m  1 

Wijh  these  increases,  I  project  we  would  lose  50  percent  of !6ur 
paid  knd  30  percent  of  our  reduced  participants.  Due  to  depressed 
employment  opportunities  in  our  area,  parents  cannot  pay  |the 
increased  cost  of  the  lunches. 
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The  school  board  is^  being  cut  thousands  of  dollars  in  almost 
every  educational  program  in  existence  and  cannot  absorb  the 
additional,  cost.  The  end  result  .may  very  well  be  the  closing  of  all 
luncbropm  facilitiesrin  the  county.. Therefore,  there  would  not  be 
any  lynch  program  at  all  for  the  tntfy  needy.  , 

I  feel  that  closing  the  lunchrooms  would  be  disastrous,  for  if  we 
have  ever  needed  lunchroom  facilities  before  tftis  is  the  time.  With 
the  prospects  of  unemployment  increasing,  the  reduction  of  food 
stamps,  the  reduction  of  welfare  payments,  the  reduction  of 
miners'  benefit^,  the  ultimate  result  will  be  a  large  number  of 
children  going  without  food,  therefore  damaging  the  health  of  the 
child  and  hindering  his  or  her  ability  to  gain  an  education.  * 

I  vyouldTike  td  offer  for  your  consideration  the  premise  that 
constructive  changes  can  be  made  in  existing  regulations  which 
would  translate  into  the  savings  of  Federal  dollars: 

One,  extend  the  "offer  versus  serve"  provision  to  the  elementary 
grade  levels;  « 

Two,  permitting  thg  fruit  and  vegetable  portion  size  to  be  varied 
for  the  school  breakfast  program; 

Three,  reevaluate  the  monitoring  requirements  of^child  nutrition 
programs. 

Thank  yoy  very  much. 

Chairtnan  Perkins.  You  made  a  good  statement.  We  will  get 
back  to  you  in  a  little  while.  > 
[Attachment  to  Ruby  Vencill's  statement  follows:] 
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RoiofttO  *Coun/T4 

DISTRICT  " 


IMPACT  OF  PROPOSED  FEDERAL  BUDGET  CUTS 
ON  . 

SCHOOL  FfOD  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 
(Calculation  Based  on  October  1980  C1a1»> 


K   Paid  Heals 

•J.  io.  jD  jQ  x       gjD     X  175  Days  •  $  93/150 
Section  4      Average  Dally  Projected  Loss  ' 

Reduction  Paid  of  Federal  Funds 

Participation  for  School  Year 

for  District 


.1350 


Donated 
Food 
Reduction 


.  X  *    flip,    X  175  Days  .  S  iqVg 
Average  Daily 

Paid 
Participation 
'  for  District 


Projected  Loss 
of  Federal  Funds* 
for  School  Year 


2.   Reduced  Heals  i      v  * 

I 

.a  9      QX      .  \*A1      X  175  Days  •  S 
.    sections       Average  Dally 

4  and  11         Reduced  '  / 

Reduction  Participation 
for  District 


.0550 
Donated 
Food 
Reduction 


X        >M")      X  175  Days  •  $_ 

Average  Daily 
>    Reduced  - 

Participation 

for  District 


Projected  Loss 
of  Federal  Funds 
for  School  Year 


t^OO  v  Projected  Loss 
of  Federal  Funds 
for  School  Year 


BREAKFAST 
1.  •  Paid  Meals 


.1475  X 
basic  Rate      Aver  age  Daily 
Reduction  paid 


Participation 
for  District 


X  175  Days  -  S     <3 ,  lOh    Projected  Loss 
of  Federal  Funds 
for  School  Year 


'TOTAL  PROJECTED  LOSS  FOR  DISTRICT:    $  ^cliblS 
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Chairman.  Perkins.  Our  next  witness  is  from  Carter  County,  Ms. 
Donna  Baldwin.. 

STATEMENT  OF  DONNA  BALDWIN,  DIRECTOR,  SCHOOL  FOOD 
SERVICES,  CARTER  COUNTY,  KY. 

Ms.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir,  Congressman  Perkins. 

My  name  is  Donna  Baldwin.  I  am  food  service  director  for  Carter 
County  and  I  have  held  that  position  for  4  years. 

Our  school  system  consists  of  12  schools,  2  high  schools,  10  ele- 
mentary schools.  The  current  enrollment  is  5t498.  Our  daily  lunch 
participation  is  4,046  or  74  percent  of  the  students  eating  lunch 
each  day;  52  percent  of  those  students  receive  free-effreduced  price 
lunches.  y 


Following  th^ proposals  for  the  Nation's  Federal  subsidy  for  the 
paying  student,  .we  predicted  that  our  loss  for  our  school  district, 
including  commodities,  would  be  approximately  $122,000. 

Now,  we  are  presjerftly  charging  40  cents  for  the  elefaientary 
school  student  and  50  cents  for  the  high  school  student.  I  may  have 
underestimated  the  cost  or  the  Federal  subsidy.  I  predicted  80  and 
90  cents  respectively  raises  in  lunch  prices.  But  that  may  be  a  low 
figure,  after  hearing  some  of  the  other  testimony. 

My  question  is,  what  will  this  do  to  our  participation?  And  in 
talking  td  them,  for  instance,  in  Carter  County  this  week,  they 
predict  that  participation  would  be  reduced  .as  much  as  80,  40,  50 
percent.  I  had  also  talked  to  some  of  the  parents  in  the  county  this 
week  and  they  said,  you  know,  if  we -are  going  to  have  to  raise 
lunch  prices  that  much  in  order  to  operate,  that  they  would  rather 
pay  for  the  child's  lunch  and  send  it  to  school. 


Of  our  12  schools,  2  are  presently  in  the  red.  The  10  remaining 
schools  are  barely  surviving.  * 

'  We  have  received  thus  far  this  year  $125,000  in  USDA  commod- 
*  ities.  These  commodities  are  utilized  to  the  fullest  capacity  in  pro- 
viding nutritional  meals  in  ofcr  cafeterias.  Still,  we  do  have  some 
food  waifce.  We  have  the  offer  versus  serve  in  the  high  schools. 

And  may  I  offer  to  you  the  possibility  that  would  oe^a  worth- 
while project  in  the  elementary  schools  in  decreasing  the  food 
1  waste.-  .  * 


system  is  $1.16,  and  this  includes  everything,  overhead  and  labor," 
and  so  forth.  We  have  cut  every  possible  corner  to  alleviate  the 
high  cost,  including  the  reduction  of  labor  hours  of  our  lunchroom 
employees.  We  presently  wnploy  62  in  Carter  County. 

In  summary,  if  the  school  system  of  Carter  County  are  presented 
with  a  loss  of  Federal  subsidies  as  is  proposed,  the  only  alternative 
may  be  to  drop  the  lunch  program  entirely.  And  I  am  afraid  this 
would  have  an  ultimate  impact  on  what  we  say  is  the  truly  needy 
child,  tJecause  I  feel  that  maybe  sometimes  these  children,  this  may 
be  the  only  meal  that  they,  the  only  nutritious  meal  that  they  get 
during  the  day.  And  that  would  have*  a  great  impact  on  them. 
And  I  thank  you  for  your  support  concerning  the  child  nutrition 
*  program. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much  for  a  good  statement. 
[Prepared  statement  of  Donna  Baldwin  follows:] 


prepare  a  meaf  in  our  school 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Donna  Baldwin,  Director,  School  Food  Services, 
Carter  County,  Ky. 

Carter  County  is  considered  a  rural  area  with  an  unemployment  level  of  approxi- 
mately 18  percent  The  school  system  consists  of  twelve  schools,  including  two  high 
schools  and  ten  elementary  schools  The  current  enrollment  is  5,498  with  an  aver- 
age daily  lunch  participation  of  4,046.  Of  the  present  enrollment  74  percent  of  the 
students  eat  lunch  in  the  cafeteria  with  52  percent  receiving  either  free  or  reduced 
lunches.  .  , 

Concerning  the  proposed  elimination  of  the  federal  subsidy  for  the  paying  student, 
the  projected  loss  for  our  school  district  is  estimated  to  be  approximately 
$122,000.00.  The  Cartes  County  School  System  is  presently  charging  40  cents  f#r  an 
elementary  student  lunch  and  50  cents  for  a  high  school  student  lunch.  If  the 
federal  subsidy  is  cut  50  percent  our  lunch  prices  would  have  to  be  raised  to  80 
cents  and  90  cents  respectively.  What  impact  would  this  have  on  participation9 
When  speaking  to  our  school  principals,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  the  decline 
in  participation  may  be  as  much  as  30  to  40  percent. 

Two  of  our  twelve  schools  are  presently  operating  in  the  red  The  ten  remaining 
schools  are  barely  surviving  with  the  high  cost  of  food  prices  and  the  recent  budget 
cuts.  The  idea  of  containing  a  computed  cash  position  of  three  months  operating 
costs  is  PEHently  an  impossibility  of  the  past. 

The  Carter  County  School  System  thus  far  for  this  year  has  received  $125,000  00 
in  U6DA  commodities  These  foods  are  utilized  to  the  fullest  capacity  in  providing 
the  students  with  nutritional  meals  to  meet  the  reconynended  requirements  With- 
out these  donate^  foods  it  would  be  impossible  to  operate  the  school  lunch  and 
breakfaslorograms.  With  the  previous  point,  in  mind,  there  is  still  the  problem  of 
high  fopdwaste.  To  implement  the  offer  vs.  serve  provision  in  the  elementary 
schools  would  be  a  very^worthwhile  project  in  helping  to  curtail  the  rising  per  meal 
cost.  Currently  the  avej-age  cost  to  prepare  a  meal  in  our  school  system  is  $1  16  We 
have  cut  every  possible  corner  to  alleviate  the  high  cost,  including  the  reduction  of 
labor  htfurs  to  our  lunchroom  personnel.  * 

In  summary,  if  the  school  systems  of  Kentucky  are  presented  with  a  loss  of 
federal  subsidies,  the  only  alternative  may  be  to  drop  the  lunch  program  entirely 
This  would  have  an  ultimate  impact  on  the  "truly  needy"  child  considering  the 
possibility  that  the  school  lunch  program  may  provide  the  only  nutritional  meal 
received  by  that  student  each  day,  Also  I  do  not  feel  that  the  school  board  could 
absorb  the  increased  cost  and  continue  to  provide  the  same  quality  meal  for  all 
students  *  .  .     _  ,  . 

Thank  you  for  your  support  concerning  the  Child  Nutrition  Frogram  ana  the 
hope  that  this  program  will  not  be  eliminated. 
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SCHOOL  FOOD  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 
(Calculation  Based-on  October  1980  Claim) 
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1.    Paid  Meals 


-Jl%  OA*  K  LLL>      X  175  Days  -  $  SO.  9o4> 
Section  4       Average  Daily  r        '  Projected  Loss 

Reduction  Paid  of  Federal  /unds 

Participation  ■  for  School  Year 

for  District 


.1350 


Donated 

Food        {  Paid 
Reduction  Participation 
for  District 


Jlt'tu  1  175  ■  J-^4^  ejected  Loss 
average  uai  ly  f  p^.^,  Pl,n< 


of  Federal  Funds 
for  School  Year 


2.   Reduced  Meals 


vS.2.  £  Q.  X  X  175  Days  »V  iSjjJJ^   Projected  Loss  \ 

Sections       Average  Daily  \      ^  of  Federal  Funds  ) 


4  and  11 
Reduction 


.0550 
Donated 
Food 
Reduction 


Reduced 
Participation 
for  District 


X      3<W        X  175  Days  -  $ ^jJUU*. 


Average  Dally 

Reduced 
Participation 
for  District 


for  School  Year 


Projected  Loss  * 
of  Federal  Funds 
for  School  Year 


BREAKFAST 
1.    Paid  Meals 
.1475 


^     X     f  0  V     X  175  Days  •  S  tO.'PfiJL.    Projected  Loss 
basic  Rate    -Average  Daily  of  Federal  Funds 

Reduction  Paid  tor  School  Year 

Participation 
.    for  District  ✓ 

TOTAL  PROJECTED  LOSS  FOR  DISTRICT:    $  MLJL^ 
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Chairman.  Perkins.  Ms.  HSI$  Martin  County  Schools. 

STATEMENT  OF  LEAH  HALE,  DIRECTOR,  SCHOOL  FOOD 
.    SERVICE  PROGRAM,  MARTIN  COUNTY,  KY. 

Ms.  Hale.  My  name  is  Leah  H&le  and  I  am  here  representing 
Martin  County.  But  yofe  could  change  that  to  Johnson,  Floyd, 
Magoffin,  and  the  stor^p  would  be  the  same,  I  am  sure  if  the 
,Reagan  administration's  proposed  cutback  in  school  food  service  is 
implemented. 

CKairman  Perkins.  What  is  the  price  of  a  school  lunch? 
Ms.  HXle.  70  cents  presently. 
Chairman  .Perkins.  And  in  Carter  what  is  it? 
Ms.  Baldwin.  40  cents  for  elementary  and  50  cents  for  high 
school. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Well,  you  can  easily  add  60  to  75  cents  if  we 
knock  the  commodities  in  section  4  into  it. 

Mr.  Petri.  What  is  the  difference  in  participation  between  your 
two  counties  in  the  percentage  of  students  participating? 

Mk  Baldwin.  Seventy-four  percent  in  our  county  participating. 

Ms.  Hale.  I  have  78.  ' 

Mr.  Petri.  Even  though  you  are  charging  70  cents. 
Chairman  Perkins.  You  said  78,  did  you  not? 
Ms.  Hale.  Yes,  I  did. 
Chairman  Perkjns.  Participating? 

Mr.  Petri.  Seventy-eight  percent  at  seventy  cents.  MayBe  we  will 
get  everyone  to  participate  if  it  goes  to  a  dollar.         *  .  , 

Ms.  Hale.  I  hardly  think  that.  [Laughter.]  " 

If  these  cutbacks  are  approved  by  Congress,  the  Martih  County  ^ 
school  system  will  lose  approximately  $64,050  in  Federal  reim- 
bursement and  cdmmodity  allocation.  Not  only  would  this  cost  our 
system  30  percent  of  our  total  school  food  service  budget,  it  would 
necessarily  mean  a  reduction  in  the  quality  of  food  we  serve  and 
perhaps  more  .than  'double  the  price  we  charge  for  each  lunch. 

In  April  of  1980L  Martin  County  school  lunchroom  fund  whs 
$14,361  in  tHe  red.  Had  it  not  been  for  State  matching  in  $20,378, 
we  literally  would  not  have  been  able  tq  pay*  the  milkman. 

Beginning  the.  1980-81  school  year,  steps  had  to  be  taken  to 
insure  that  our  program  would  £§main  solvent.  We  raised,  school 
food  service  employees'  wages  to  $3*10,  the  minimum  wage,  but 
asked  them  to  take  a  1-hour  cut  in  their  work  day.  Cooks'  positions 
that  became  vacant  were  not  filled. 

The  price  of  student  lunches  rose  from  50  fc£nts  to  70  cents.  Our 
cafeteria  jneijus,  already  relying  heavily  on  commodity  products, 
were  ordered  to  p'rovide  only  the  components  necessary"  to  qualify 
for  reimbursement. 
*  Even  with  these  financial  precautions,  our  lunches  'are  now  cost- 
ing an  average  of  $1.14  per  plate  to  prepare,  With  spiraling  food 
and  supply  costs  and  the  increased  minimum  wage,  Wfe  can  expect 
that  cost  to  juAip  a  minimum  of  36  cents  per  tray. in  the  1981-82 
.  school  year. 

If,  we  lose  the  estimated  cents  cash  reimbursement  and 
commodity  food  allocation 'on  students  eating  paid  ' and  reduced 
price  meals,  we  will  be  forced  to  charge  the  fuH  $1.50  per  meal  in 
our  cafeterias.  The  proposed  cutbacks  then  would  have  the -effect  of 
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punishing  the  working  ieople  by  making  them  pay  over  twice  as 
much  next  year  for  thein  children's  meals  that  cannot,  for  econom- 
ic reasons,  be  nutritionally  as  gcxkl  as  the  ones  they  bought  this 

year-      *  /  , 

We  also  saw  a  2  percent  decline  in  paying  student  participation 

when  lunch  prices  rose/from  50  cents  to  70  cents.  What  percentage 

»   of  decline  can  we  expect  to  see  when  our  lunch  price  raises  106 

^    percent,'  from  70  cpnts  to  $1.50?  The  brown  bag  lunches  will 

become  common,  if  not  predominant.  And  what  will  they  contain? 

A  can  of  soda,  a  bag  of  chips,  and  a  twinkie. 

♦  Coal  mines  and  the  board  of  education  are  the  major  employers 

in  our  county.  If  we  lose  our  paying  students,  we  will  be  forced  to 

reduce  school  food  service  staff.  Chances  are  these  people  will 

become  unemployed.  The  impact  of  these  employee  layoffs  will  not 

\be  contained  in  Martin  County,  but  will  be  felt  in  the  State  and 
nationally  as  well. 
Where  can  we  cut  bdck  our  budget?  Labor  hours  cannot  be  cut 
an<{still  have  the  necessary  time  to  feed  our  children.  Only  if 
Feder^regulations  governing  the  meal  pattern  wfcre  to  be  changed 
could  we  possibly  cut  back  on  food  costs.  Federal  regulations  map- 
date  what  we  serve  and,  as  we  stated  earlier,  we  are  serving  the 
bare  minimum  amounts  to  qualify  for  reimbursement  in  order  to 
cut"Ctfsts. 

Martin  County  was  a  pioneer  in  the  breakfast  program  when  it 
was  implemented  in  1967.  If  program  cutbacks  rilust  be  made,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  breakfast  program  will  be  dropped, 
as  participation  is  lower  in  thia  program  than  in  the  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

We  are  told  that  budget  cuts  have  been  devised  so  that  truly 
-  needy  children  .will  not  suffer.  With  88  percent  of  the  children 
participating  in  the  breakfast  program  eating  free  or  reduced  price 
meals,  who  would  suffer  most  with  the  loss  of  this  program? 

The  State  fire  marshal  visited  our  cafeterias  recently  and  in- 
formed us  that  we  need  extinguisher  hoods  for  our  cafeteria  stoves 
to  comply  witb  State  fire  codes.  The  estimated  cost  of  buying  and 
instating  these  extinguisher  hoods  in  our  eight  schools  is  $14,000. 
Without  the  financial  help  of  the  food  service  equipment  assistance 
program,  we  cannot  possibly  afford  this  equipment.  If  this  program 
is  dropped  and  we  cannot'*  look  to  it  for  financial  aid,  we  will 
remain  in  violation  of  the  State  fire  code,  risking  lives  and  proper- 
ty. 

To  whom  can  we  turn  for  help?  The  Martin  County  Board  of 
Education  is  already  expecting  a' cut  of  $120,000  tp  $130,000  in  its 
overall  budget.  An  already  strained  general  fund  budget  cannot 
absorb  responsibility  for  the  lunch  program. 

In  summation,  the  necessity  for  cutbacks  in  federal  spending  is 
evident,  but  we  ask  that  .you  spare  the  children. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much*  We  will  get  back  with 
•        you  in  a  few  moments. 

[Attachment  to  Leah  Hale's  prepared  statement  followsr] 

Facts  About  Martin,  County  Schools 

Superintendent.  Dr.  Dan  H.  Branham,  schools.  Sheldon  Xlark  High  School,  Inez 
"Elementary  and  Middle  School,  Warfield  Elementary  and  Middle  School,*  Pigeon 
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Roost  Elementary,  Tomahawk  Elementary,  Grassy  Elementary,  Mo.  of  Turkey  Ele- 
mentary, and  Venters  Branch  Elementary. 

Countywide  enrollment,  3,482;  average  daily  attendance,  3,326;  number  of  school 
cafeterias,  8;  number  of  food  service  workers,  68;  average  daily  participation  (lunch), 
2,444,  ^average  daily  participation  (breakfast),  1?091;  approved  free  meal  applications, 
»    1,6^6;  and'approveAjceduced  price  meal  applications,  177. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Clarence  Atkins,  school  food  service  ' 
*  director,  Elliott  County.  You^can  go  ahead.  We  are  glad  to  hear 
.    from  you.        ,  ^ 

STATEMENT  OF  CLARENCE  ATKINS,  DIRECTOR,  SCHOOL  FOOD 
SERVICE,  ELLIOTT  .COUNTY,  KY. 

'  Mf?  Atkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  am  gla3  to 
have  the  opportunity  to*  be  here  and  to  dfiteuss  with  you  the  impact 
of  Federal  funding  cuts  in  .child  nutrition  programs  as  they  relate 
£p  my  school  district.  Elliott  County  ^l>oth  rural  and  sparsely 
populated:  Even  though  geographically  we  are  as  big  as  most  other 
counties,  we  foave  only  three  elementary  and  one  high  school  to 
serve  our,student  population. 

Our  total  Enrollment  for  the  district  is  fewer  than  1,400  children 
K  through  12.  We  are  happy  to^sponsor  three  food  service  pro-' 
grams,  two  in  elementary  schools  and  one  elementary-high  school 
combination.  We  participate  in  both  ihe  schfipl  lunch  and  breakfast 
programs^ as  well  as  the  special  milk  program. 

It  isour  feeling  that  these  child  feeding  'programs  make  a  very 
vajuable.  contribution  to  our  educational  system,  as  well  as  provid- 
ing in  many  cases  the  only  hot  nutritious  meal  a  child  may  encoun- 
ter during  the  day.  This  is  especially  important  when  we  see  many 
of  our  children  leave  home  as  early  as  6:15  a.m.  and  return  back  in 
v    the  afternoon  as  late  as  5pn  their  to  and  frqm  our  rural  schools. 

With  this  background  in  mind,  let  us  examine  the  consequences 
of'the  proposed  Federal  funding  cuts  in  child  nutrition  programs  as 
^  this,  again,  ^relates  to  my  district.  It  is  being  proposed  to  reduce  the 
lunch  reimbursement  for  the  paymg  child  by  18  Vz  cents  per  meal, 
as  well  as  the  IZV2  cent  value  of  USDA  commodities.  This  would 
bring  the  total  loss  per  lunch  for  the  pevying  child  to  32  cents  a  da^ 

In  one  school  year,  for  most  of  us  that  is  175  -days,  this  loss  alone 
would  be  Nearly  $18,000.  Reductions  and  reduced  price  meals  would 
cost  us* $9,000.  Complete  withdrawal  of  reimbursement  for  the 
breakfast  of  the  paying  child  would  cost  $5,000  annually.  Our  total 
financial  loss  per  year  under  Xhese  cuts  would  be, in  excess  of 
$32,000. 

Now,  I  know  that  $32,000,  comparatively  speaking  here,  does  not 
sound  like  a  ldt  of  money.  However,  when  the  size  of  the  district  is 
taken  into  consideration,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  loss  is  substantial'. 

For  example,  this  amount,  $32,000,  would  nearly  be  one-third  the 
total  operating  cost,  now  this  is  funds  from  all  sources,  ofNone  of 
our  elementary  schools  in  the -ruiTof  1  year  for  all  programs. 

It  should  be  noted  here  tbat  these  food  service  statements  are. 
.  still  in  the  process"  of  dealing  and  attempting  to  deal  with  the 
budgetary  cuts  imposed  on  us  January  1  of  this  year.  It  will  take 
some  time  to  determine  what  those  cuts  will  do  to  our  program. 
But  when  combined  ^with  these  new  proposed  cuts,  we  believe 
firmly  that  the  following  things  tfill  happen: 
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No.  1,  ^sizable  .number  of  people  now  paying  full  price  will  fight 
for  and  no  aqubt  receive  free  meals,  as  they  will  not  be  able  to  pay 
what  I  believevto  be  the  realistic  figure  of  $1.10  a  day  for  a  school, 
lunch.  Many  paying  children  will  bring  their  own  lunch  from 
home. 

Several  children  will  participate  only  on. a  given  day  when  the 
menu  has  a  certain  special  appeal  to  them.  This  will  cause  plan- 
ning and  the  preparation  of  food  to  be  almost  unmanageable  and 
wasteful,  since  we  will  not  know  who  or  how  many  children  we  will 
serve  or  who  will  request  service  of  the  program. 

The  proposed  funding  cut  for  the  paying  child  will  undoubtedly 
create  the  greatest  hardship  on  the  working  poor.  Even  though  we 
as  a  district  have  a  high  percentage  of  free  meals  in  )uir  district,  I 
can  assure  that  we  have  many  eligible  families  who  could  presently 
receive,  just  on  their  application,  free  reduced  meals,  which  still 
choose  through  pride  or  whatever  to, pay  the  full  price.  If  these 
proposed  cuts  are  made,  what  do  we  tell  them? 

Many  children  will  not  eat  lunch.  Planning  meals  will  be  chaot- 
ic. Both  indirect  and  direct  overhead  of  food  service  programs  will 
be  greatly  increased  per  meal.  Already  financially  strained  school 
k  Ixferds  will  not  be  able  to  make  up  any  of  your  deficits.  And  the 
basic  nutrition  of  many  children,  especially  rural  children,  will 
suffer. 

With  the  drop  of  participation  and  continually  increasing  costs, 
we  will  cause  or  we  will  see  n&ny  school  boards  completely  elimi- 
nate child  feeding  programs.  W 

These  predictions  are  indeed  gloomy.  But  consider  that  we  are 
now,  by  congressional  intent,  operating  on  a  break-even  Situation. 
When  the  current  funding  levels  are  reduced,  the  answer  seems 
very  apparent.  Either  food  services  will  be  reduced  .or  in  some  cases 
completely  eliminated. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Federal  funding  must  be  reduced.  I  be- 
*  lieve  this  firmly.  But  it  seems  more  than  slightly  absurd  to  reduce 
very  worthwhile  activities  across  the  board  while  we  are  still  fund- 
ing many  questionable  activities  and  practices,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

,  Our  foreign  policy  seems  to  dictate  in  many  cases  that  other 
nations  will  receive  not  only  butter,  but  they  wil|  receive  butter 
and  arms.  But  at  home  our  children  will  be  expected  to  pay  the 
price. 

LAt  this  time  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  affording  me  the 
opportunity  to  show  my  concern  about  the  future  of  all  these  child 
feeding  programs.  ^ 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you.         "  '  * 

The  next  witness  is  Paul  Reliford. 

Mr.  HAwkms.  I  believe  Mr.  Firestein  is  next,  th^  one  above  that. 
Chairman  Perkins.  All  right.  ^ 

STATEMENT  OF  FRANK  FIRESTEIN,  ASSISTANT 
SUPERINTENDENT,  RUSSELL  INDfiPENDENfflfcHOOLS 

Mr.  Firestein.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Perkins  and  members  of 
the  subcommittee. 

I  am  Frank  Firestein,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Russell 
Independent  Schools.  My  capacity  with  our  various  lunchrooms  is 
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strictly  on  an  advisory  basis,  as  we  do  not  have  a  centralized 
system. 

*  The  Russell  Independent  School  System  is  made  up  of  four  ele- 
mentary schools,  a  middle  school,  and  one  high  school.  Total  enroll- 
ment in  these  schools  for  school  lunch  purposes  is  2,945  students. 
Of  this  number  approximately  2,222  students  are  participating  in 
our  school  lunch  program.  If  you  figure  that  out,  you  will  see  that 
we  have  75  percent  participation. 

Our  system  is  no  doubt  somewhat  different  than  most  of  the 
schools  represented  here  today,  the  testimonies  given  so  far  in  this 
hearing,  dlie  to  the  fact  that  only  9  percent  of  our  students  are  on 
free  lunch\£nd  only  2  percent  are  on  the  reduced  lunch* program* 

It  certainly  goes  without  saying  that  our  paying  students  carry  . 
the  load  and  always  have.  And  I  see  no  change  in  that.  They  will 
carry  a  bigger  load  if  the  reductions  come  forth. 

Using  the  month  of  October  1980  as  a  guideline,  we  would  stand 
to  lose  approximately  $100,000  for  the  year  under  the  proposed 
cuts,  $55,000  irx  actual  cash  reimbursement  and  approximately 
$45,000  in  donated  food  reductions.  1  * 

Using  the  same  formula,  our  reduced  lunches  would  stand  to  lose 
approximately  $3,500,  which  of  course  is  a  meager  amount  com- 
pared to  the  free.  This  would  cause  a  minimum  increase  of  30  cents 
per  meal,  not  taking  inflation  into  consideration. 

Adding  the  inflation  figure  could  take  this  figure  up  to  50  cents. 
We  are  now  charging  55  cents  in  elementary,  65  cents  in  middle 
school,  75  cents  in  the  high  school.  And  I  ckn  see  those  figures? 
going  to  $1.05,  $1.15,  and  $1.25.  • 

Of  course,  this  increase  could  absolutely  not  be  absorbed  by  the 
local  board.  Therefore,  once  again,  as  stated  previously,  qpr  paying 
students  would  have  to  carry  the  ball.  The  effect  on  <3\  district 
would  not  be  as  large  as  the  other  districts  because  they  have  done 
this  in  the  past. 

It  would  no  doubt  lower  participation  and  bring  about  more 
brown  bagging,  as  the  term  goes.  As  I  looked  around  this  rooni 
before  it  vacated,  I  saw  many  in  that  bracket,  that  they  did  a  lot  of 
brown  bagging.  And  I  do  not  think  we  are  any  worse  for  the  wear 
in  that.  * 

I  do  not  believe,  once  again  in  our  particular  system,  that  any  ot 
our  students  would  go  without  eating.  " 

Congressman/  I  mentioned  before  that  our  system  is  a  little 
unique  in  the  fact  that  only  9  percent  are  on  free  lunch  and  2 
percent  on  reduced  lunch.  So  our  paying  students  have  carried  the 
load  in  the  past,  and  it  looks  like  they  will  continue. 

Chairman  Perkins.  But  the  truth  about  the  whole  matter,  is  that 
the  regular  lunch  program  is  what  gives  the  free  and  reduced  price 
progranffe  the  stability.  Otherwise,  a  lot  of  programs  cannot  survive 
on  their  own.  %  *  *  , 

Go  ahead.  * 

Mr.  Firestein.  All  right.  As  I  sfy,  I  worle_only  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  our  lunchrooms.  We  do  not  have  a  centralized  system. 

A  few  possible^  strictly  personal  suggestions  for  areas  of  reduc- 
tions besides  the  ones  proposed  would  be,  that  could*  possibly  aid  in 
the  situation  or  reduce  the  impact  of  the  proposed  cut.  If  we  take  a 
close  look  at  the  breakfast  program,  we  do  not  have  a  breakfast 


program.  I  have  not  seen  otie  in  action.  I  have  heard  quite  a  bit 
abouj  it.  < 

But  take  a  close  look  at  the  breakfast  program,  see  if  any  cuts  or 
elimination  in  that  could  take  place. 

The^special  milk  program  is  another  area  that  I  oelieve  we  could 
take  a/ closer  Jook  at,  our  reduced  prices.  I  believe!  we  could  revise 
the  income  scale  for  free  lunches.  We  could  loweiwthat  top  income 
figure  somewhat.  I  feel  personally  that  that  top  figure  is  too  large. 

And  then  there  is  always  that  cumbersome  redtape,  the  manda- 
tory regulations  required  by  the  Federal  Government.  I  believe  on 
this  particular  point  that  the  staffs,  the  staffs  of  #»local  school 
system,  working  with  very  knowledgeable  advice,  advisers  from  the 
Stat$  level,  which  we  are  very  fortunate  to  have  a  group  of  the  best 
in  our  State,  I  think  with  these  two  people  working  together  that  a 
^good^nutritional^meal  could  be  served  at  a  much  lower  cost  per 
meal.  And  that  is  the  local  people  and  the  State  people  are  input 
and  a  little  less  redtape  on  the  Federal  level,  as  I  said. 

ChairmanPERKiNs.  We  ^re  in  favor  of  eliminating  that  redtape. 
tye  are  gumg  along  with  that  altogether.  I  would  not  let  fh>e 
Department  of  Agriculture  put  through  some  regulationsjast  year 
that  would  have  kept  you  at  your  desk  all  the  tim&  working. 

We  are  scrutinizing  all  the  regulations  and  we  vetoed  three  sets 
last  year  from  the  Department  of  Education.  Go  ahead.  sThat  is  not 
going  to  happen. 

Mr.  Firestein.  That  is  about  all  I  have  to  say  on  it,  Congress- 
man. I  did  say  that  we  have  75  percent  "participation  by  our  stu- 
dents and  I  did  quote  to  you  the  free  and  reduced  lunch,  s 

That/  is  about  all  I  have  to  say  on  it,  except  that,  Congressman,  I 
appreciate  yojar  efforts  very  much,  you  and  yotr/ subcommittee. 
And  it  has  been  a  privilege  to  appear  before  you.  / 
Chairman  PerKins.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Firestein. 
Our  next  witness  is  Paul  Reliford,  superintendent  of  Fairview 
Independent  Schools. 

STATEMENT  OF  PAUJ^  RELIFORD,  SUPERINTENDENT,  FAIRVIEW 
INDEPENDENT  SCHOOL'S,  WESTWOOIX  KY. 

Mr.  JIeliford.  My  name  is  Paul  Reliford  and  I  am  the  superin- 
tendent of  Fairview  schools.  I  live'over  here  across  the  hill  in  a 
community  called  Westwood.  There  are  approximately  5,000  people 
in  the  community  and  about  "950  students. 

I  have  three  schools  involved:  Fairview  High  School,  W.  P.  Ren- 
felt,  and  Pine  Acres. 

First  I  would  like  to  thank  you,  Congressman,  for  the  opportuni- 
ty to  give  testimony  of  this  tremendous  impact  that  it  will  have  on 
our  school  lunch  program.  We  deeply  appreciate  your  siA^e  con- 
cern and  understanding  of  our  probiefns  and  we  know  wn^PS  you 
stand,  and  I  think  that  from  these  othdr  guys  we  know  where  they 
stand,  too.  *  *** 

I  am  here,  fliore  specifically,  to  discuss  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed cuts  in  the  child  nutrition  program.  However,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  opposition  to  cuts  in  alt  our  educational  programs. 

As  you  know,  schools  are  nonprofit  organizations  and  run  their 
programs  basically  from  three  funding  sources:  State  money,  local 
taxes,  and  Federal  money. 
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The  State  money  j£o  schools  was  cut  millions  of  dollars  last  year 
and  theT>rice  tag  cut  this  year  is  expected  to  be  threefold  over  lasf 

.  Severe  restrictions  have  been  placed  on  local  taxation  by  the 
Kentucky  General  Assembly  and  by  court  decisions  which  Jt&ve 
seriously  restricted  the  property  tax  base  upon  which  'school  dis- 
tricts must  rely  for  their  principal  source  o\  local  revenue. 

Now,  I  know  enough  about  economics  to  understand  that  when 
the  economy  declines  those  who  rely  on  taxes  must  suffer.  I  also 
understand  that  many  Federal  social  programs  have  been  corrupt 
and  misused.  I  would-be  the  first  to  advocate  the  eradication  of/ 
such  waste.  ,       *  * 

However,  I  do  not  believe  the  good  social  programs  should  be  cut 
The  local  schools  have  an  excellent  record  in  administering  Federal 
programs  freevof  corruption  and  waste.  I  believe  this  to  be1  a  very 
strong  point  for  us.  To  my  knowledge,  we  bave  not  yet  madei"6Q 
Minutes"  or  other  investigations  that  have  exposed  corruption  and 
waste  in  Federal  funds. , 

I  believe  the  child  nutrition  program  to  be  one  of  those  good 
social  programs  that  should  not  be  cut  any  more.  I  say  any  more 
because  Public  Law  96-499  that  became  effective  January  1,  1981, 
reduced  a  meal  by  2%  cents  already.  .  ' 

The  administration's  proposed  cuts  would  reduce  my  school  dis- 
trict's reimbursement  from  the  national  school  lurtqh  program  by 
at  least  50  percent. 

Our  school  lunch  fund  is  already  operating  at  a  deficit.  May^e,'  as 
this  gentleman  said,  a  $2,500  deficit  in  1979  does  not  mean  much  to 
*  you,  but  it  does  when  you  are  talking  about  the  percentage  of  the 
sdfool  district  that  I  have  to  run. 

We  reduced  labor  in  1980,  but  our  deficit  rose  to  $10^54,  Our 
milk  and  food  expenditures  from  1979  to  1980  increased  15  percent 
due  to  inflation.  (See  attachments,)  This  year  we  reduced  labor  to 
what  we  consider  the  lowest  point.  We  did  so  by  eliminating  a 
kitchen  and  transporting  food  fronyme  school  to  another. 

We  have  also  kept  our  prjces  comparable  to  other  school  dis- 
tricts. If  we  lose  $24,000  from  tfe  cuts  (which  would  be  50  percent), 
we  would  have  to  either  supplement  the  fund 'from  the  general 
fund  or  increase  the  price  of  a  meal  at  least  50  cents  or  more.  I 
have  not)  figured  that  out.  I  am  just  guessing  that  one.  I  am  sure 
none  of  us  know  that  exactly  at  this  time.  But  it  wouW  at  least  be 
that  much,  I  think.  . 

/Due  to  State  cuts,  restricted  local  taxes,  and  inflation,  our  gener- 
al fund  cannot  absorb  this  burden.  Therefore,  we  would  have  to 
increase  our  lunches,  thus  passing  the  burden  to  people.  Escalating 
gas  prices  at  such  a  rapid  rate  is  one  thing,  but  the^price  of  a 
school  lunch  is  another.  Our  students  do  not  have  to  drive,  but 
they  do  have  to  eat.  *  . 

I  would  like  to  focus  my  joint  on  this  issue,  with  my  belief  that 
charity  begins  at  home.**efore  we  try  to  feed  the  world,  we  should 
first  meet  our  country's  needs,  especially  those  who,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  cannot  meet  their  needs.  And  I  am  speaking  of 
the  needy  child  who  will  buffer  the  most.  Because  for  most,  the 
school  lunch  is  the  only  nutritional  meal  they  receive  each  day. 

V 
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Like  Mr.  Firestein,%I  have  very  little  free  lunch.  But  I  am  not 
being  selfish  on  this.  I  know  this  lady  down  here  does,  because  I 
have  been  in  Martin  County. 

I  believe  parents  will  refuse  to  pay  the  price  of  the  increased 
lunches  and,  as  has  be^n  said  here,  brown  bagging  will  dramatical- 
ly increase.  Historically,  a  decline  in  participation  results  in  higher 
meal  costs  for  all  meals.  This  would  result  in  mo^e  layoffs  of  food 
service  workers  and  ultimately  could  eliminate  the  school  lunch 
program,  ^  <  i 

This  would  not  only*have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  neefiy  child, 
but  also  on  the  paying  student.  Because  today  in  many  homes  both 
parents  work,  and  the  lunch  program  is  the  only  nutritional  meal 
they  do  receive.  '  ^ 

I  do,  however,  believe  in  the  administration's  stand  on  deregula- 
tion. The  Government  should  trust  the  schools  and  not  burden 
them  with  the  cumbersome  reports  and  regulations  such  as  meal 
pattern,  requirements  and  so  on.  This  is  one  area  that  I  beljeve  that 
V  the  cuts  should  be  emphasized.  ,    ^  »  t 

And  while  you  are  here,  Congressman ,r  I  would  like  to  draw  your 
attention  to  s£piethin£I  saw  on  TV  the  other.day  on  the  commod- 
ity program,  where  tHe  Goverhment,  because  of  large  quantities  of 
.  surplus,  was  storing  milk  and  butter  and  so  forth.  And  I  would  like 
to  say  they  should  get  them  out  of  the  refrigerators  and  give  them 
to  me,  because  J  have  not  seen  any  butter  for  3  montHs.  I  think  all 
these  other  people  woul^  share  with  me,  too,  on  the  butter. 
In  my  estimation,  the  Government  is  very  slow  in  disbufskjg  ' 
'  these  commodities  which  could  help  us.  We  seem  to  get  them  all  at 
.  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  kids  are  all  gone,  instead  of  the  first 
of  the  year. 

In  closing,  I  again  would  like  to  thank  you  and  your  committee 
for  your  Concern  antf, extend  to  you  the  support  of  myself  and  the 
community.  t 
Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much.  '  ^ 
[Attachments  to  Paul  Reliford's  prepared  statement  follow;]  u 
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DISTRICT r 


cuts 


WORKSHEET  FOR 
IMPACT  OF  PROPOSED  FEDERAL  BUD 
ON 

SCHOOL  FOOD  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 
(Calculation  Based  on "October  1980  Claim) 


LUNCH 


1.    Paid  Meals 

J2&  X  X  175  Days  -  $  I3,T7S> 

Section  4        Average  Daily 
Reduction  Paid 


.1350 


Donated 
Food 
Reduction 


Participation 
for  District 

X         Mff7    X  175  Days 
Average  Daily 

Paid 
Partitipation 
for  District 


Projected  Loss 
of  Federal  Funds 
for  School  Year 


Projected  Loss 
of  Federal  Funds 
for  School  Year 


Reduced  Meals 

AL&n*   Xi 

Sections       Average  Daily 
4  and  11  Reduced 
Reduction  Participation 
for  District 

.0550 


xHgS  Days 


Donated 
Food 
Reduction* 


Average  Daily 

Reduced 
Participation 
for  District 


X  175  Days  =  $_ 


Projected  Loss 
of  Federal  Funds 
for  School  Year 


I  ^5  Projected  Loss 
of  Federal  Funds 
for  School  Year 


BREAKFAST* 
1.    Paid  Meals 


.1475  X  175  Days  -  $ 

Basic  Kate      Averaqe  Daily 
Reduction       *  Paid 

Participation 

for  District 

TOTAL  PROJECTED  LOSS  FOR  DISTRICT:    $  3</,?)3g> 


Projected  Loss 
of  Federal  Funds 
for  School  fear 


s 
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Fairview  Independent  School  District  school  food  service  fund— statement  of 
receipts,  disbursementst  and  fund  balance  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1979 

Cash  balance,  July  1   \  *  '   $62 

Receipts:*  * 

Cash  from  dp**1.  «ales   v:....   58,460 

Reimbursement  from  national  school  lunch  program..,.   38,605 


Total  funds  a  ailable  ^  .s   97,1^7 


Disbursements: 

Milk   21,102 

Food   32,913 

Labor  >   42,235 

Other  :   5,922 


Total  disbursements  „  „  +   '  102,172 


Cash  balance,  June  30, 1979  £  ^T.   $5,045 

Accounts  receivable^rFairview  Independent  School  District  General 

Fund   #  6,072 

Accounts  payable  :  t   —3,537 


Total  fund  balance,  June  30, 1979   -2,510 

Fairview  Independent  School  District  schopl  food' service  fund— statement  of 
receipts,  disbursements*  and  fund  balance  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1980 

Cash  balance,  July  1, 1979  \   -$5,045 

^Receipts:  « 

Cash  from  daily  sales  ..  .'.   58,991 

Reimbursement  from  national  schooj  lundh  program  j.   41,417 

Fairview  Independent  School  District  General  Fund   26,627 


Subtotal  :   /  127,035 


Total  funds  available  -  *   121,990 


Disbursements: 

Milk  J.  «  -  24,773 

Food:  *  :.   40,660 

Labor  ".  ,  39,971 

Other   8,086 

Fairview  Independence  School  District  General  Fund   7,000 


Total  disbursements  ,   120,4^0 


Cash  balance,  June  30, 1980  .*.   1,500 

Accounte*receivable — reimbursement  due  from  national  school  lunch 

program.'.   7,173 

Accounts  payable— Fairview  Independent  School  District  General  Fund  - 19,627 


*  Total  fund  balance*  June  30, 1980   -10,945 


Chairman  Perkins.  Ms.  Diane  Stanford,  go  ahead.  We  will  ask 
you  questions  at  the  iend  and  let  you,  all  respond  to  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  DIANE  STANFORD,  DIRECTOR,  ASHLAND  CHILD 
■  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 

Ms.  Stanford.  My  name  is  Diane  Stanford,  and  I  am  the  director 
of  the  Ashland  Child  Development  Center,  and  I  run  a  little  bit 
different  operation  than  these  folks.  It  is  a  public  nonprofit  child 
care,  nursery  school,  kindergarten  and  afterachool  center  begun  7 
years  ago.  Vfe  have  used  the  Federal  child  care  food  program  since 
the  beginning  and  over  700  of  our  children  have  benefited  from  it. 
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At  the  time  we  opened,  our  board  of  trustees  recognized  the 
drastic  need  for  educationally-based  child  care  to  be  made  available 
to  any  child  in  our  community  who  was  in  need.  Being  in  need 
meant  that  their  parent  or  parents  were  working  or  going  to 
school,  and  without  a  place  to  go,  they  would  stay  home  by  them- 
selves. . 

We  do  not  discriminate  according  to  race,  creed,  nationality, 
handicap,  or  income.  Each  child  is  fed,  taught,  and  lovetf  as  a 
precious  part  of  America's  future.  '  / 

Our  child  care  center  could  not  have  fed  and  taught  our  rkildren 
for  a  fee  that  folks  on  modest  incomes  could  afford  without^  help 
from  the  Federal  child  care  food  program.  That  fee  right  now  is  $35 
a  week. 

We  also  needed  and  received  help  on  food  purchasing,  handling, 
and  storage,  meal  planning,  portion  size,  and  cost  management 
from  our  school  lunch  folks.  We  could  not  have  afforded  such  help 
on'our  own  and  without  it,  though  our  intentions  were  the  best, 
x>ar  children  would  not  have  eaten  as  well. 

We  now  spend  $75  a  day,  or  $17,000  a  year,  on  buying  and 
serving  well-balanced  lunches.  And  of  this  amount,  $6,400  is  reim- 
bursed through  school  lunch.  With  the  budget  cuts,  we  will  receive 
only  half  that  anteupt  and  our  costs  will  be  greater,  because  part  of 
oyr  fc&d  is  coming  from  the  Ashland  school  system  and  if  they  are 
charging  $1.50  a  meal  we  will  really  be  in  the  soup. 

Anyway,  over  50  percent  of  our  children  are  in  the  free  or 
reduced  categories.  But  all  of  our  children  need  balanced  diets. 
There  is  an  ignorance  about  balanced  diets  at  all  income  levels.  So 
each  of  our  children  needs  to  be  fed  properly  while  he  or  she  is 
tfith  us,  and  sometimes  that  can  run  up  to  10  hours  a  day. 

Our  State  school  lunch  authorities  do  not  encourage  us  to  charge 
a  food  fee  according  to  income.  With  the*  proposed,  new  cuts,  this 
will  have  to  be  done  in  some  form  or  other,  so  that  those  over  the 
poverty  level  can  be  fed  as  well  as  those  under  it. 

Our  Kentucky  child  care  food  personnel  have  given  thfe  program 
consistently  high  quality .  management.  They  know  where  every 
dime  is  spent.  Thefe  frequent  audits  are  firm  but  kind.  Most  of  all, 
they  care  about  Mar  children.  They  get  the  same  kick  out  of  our 
Laotian  3-year-old  eating  and  speaking  American  as  we  dol  And 
they  also  realize  the  relationship  between  the  diet  we  feed  her  and 
her  strong  bones  and  teeth. 

I  was  a  user  of  child  care  services  before  I  became  a  provider,  m 
was  teaching  at  Ashland  Community1  College  and  put  my  threp 
preschoolers  in  the  available  child  care,  none  of  which  had  the  help 
'of  the  school  food  service. 

In  some  centers  water  was  the  only  beverage.  Sanitary  conditions 
during  food  preparation  were  poor.  The  centers  hired  as  few  people 
as  the  law  would  allow  at  below  minimum  wage,  because'  paying 
for  all  their-food-made-paying  for  Jielp  difficult. 

These  operators  were  well-intentioned  but  ill-informed  and, 
except  for  two  or  three  inspections  per  year,  no  one  was  monitoring 
their  work.  Without  school  lunch's  help  or  raised  tuition,  the  snack 
which  is  proposed  also  will  turn  into  bread  and  water,  and  this  is 
especially  hard  on  our  after-school  kids. 
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^  Now,  you  believers  in  the  free  enterprise  system,  and  that  is  all 
6f  us,  will  say  that  parents  who  realize  what  is  going  on  in  a 
substandard  center  will  simply  go  somewhere  else.  This  is  not 
possible  in  our  community,  because  we  have  7,000  3-,  4-,  and  5-year- 
olds,  but  only  300  licensed  child  care  slots.  No  matter^  what  the, 
quality  of  your  services,  you  stay  full. 

There  was  an  exception  to  this  full  occupation  at  the  beginning 
of^the  summery  of  1980.  Our  title  XX  funds  in  Kentucky  were 
reallocated  and, many  of  our  children  on  purchase  of  care  were  no 
longer  eligible  and  dropped  out  of  child  care.  Many  of  these  moth- 
ers went  back  on  welfare  because  they  could  no  longer  work  and 
'pay  for ^child  care.  This  was  especially  true  if  they  were  lucky 
enough  to  have  more  than  one  child. 

If  our  center  had  not  had  children  from  all  segments  of  the 
community,  that  is  from  paying  customers  also,  we  would  have 
gone  under.  As  it  was,  we  had  to  struggle. 

I  mention  this  because  if  poverty-level  children,  who  are  likely  to 
lose  their  title  XX  scholarships,  dependih^oh  what  our  economy  is 
t  or  what  our  political  priorities  are,  go  under,  then*  if  the  school 
food  service  people  are  just  suppoHin&  title  XX  folks,  they  will  not 
eventually  be  feeding  anybody,  title  XX  folks  or  anybody  else. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  essential  that  the  Federal  budget  be  balanced. 
But  there  are  some  programs  that  are  operating  efficiently  to  do 
the  job  that  they  were?  designed  to  do  at  the  teast  possible  cost.  The 
Federal  child  food  care  program  is  one  of  these  programs.  With 
this  program  as  it  stands,  the  child  care  center  that  serves  the 
whole  community  gets  monetary  help,  help  with  meal  planning, 
and  is  carefully  monitored  to  make  sure  the  children  receive  each 
Federal  dollar  as  it  was  intended  to  be  spent. 

Chairman  Perkins.  The  title  XX  you  are  talking"  about,  the 
administration  proposes  to  cut  it  by  one-fourth  and  then  throw  it 
into  a  social  services  block  grant.  * 

Ms.  Stanford.  Right.  And  I  do  not  think  that  the  purchase  of 
care  program  will  see  much  of  that  money. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  summer  all  of  the  funds  were  cut  off,  and 
we  had  seven  or  eight  centers  in  Kentucky  go  under,  because  that 
was  the  only  kind  of  child  they  were  serving.  Then  they  could  not 
say,  well  OK,  now  we  need  $35  a  week  from"  you  all.  It  just  did  not 
work  that  way. 

With  the  budget  cuts,  the  only  children  and  centers  that  will  still 
benefit  are  those  in  centers  supported  by  title  XX.*  With  these 
uncertain  funds,  the  centers  supporting  only  poverty-level  children 
will  not  be  with  us  in  the  future.  Tuitions  at  the  remainder  of  the 
centers  will  have  to  be  raised  to  cover  unreimbursed  co^ts.  This 
will  leave  the  middle  class  child  squeezed  in  between,  not  being 
eligible  for  one  type  of  center  and  not  being  able  to  afford  the 
other. 

If  the  Federal  child  care  food  program  is  cut,  you  will  be  taking 
food  from  tiny  children,  you  will  lower  the  quality  of  child  care, 
and  you  will  emaciate  a  federal  program  that  really  works  by  using 
the  taxpayers'  dollars  efficiently. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 

[Attachments  to  Diane  Stanford's  statement  follg^F:] 

*  113 
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Ashland  Child  Development  Center  ' 

The  Ashland  Child  Development  Center  (A.C.D.C.)  at  1516  Central  Avenue,  oper- 
ates three  facilities  for  childfl|n.  The  all-day  facility  serves  three,  four,  and  five  year 
old  children  of  working  parrots.  The  haltaay  facility  at  18th  and  Carter  provides 
nursery  school  (two,  three,  or  five  days  a  week)  and  kindergarten  (5  days  a  week)  for 
the  same  age  group.  The  after-school  center,  located  at  loth  and  Winchester,  pro- 
vides recreation  and  late  afternoon  activities  for  the  elementary  school  age  child 

The  Ashland  Child  Development  Center  is  incorporated  as  a  public,  non-profit 
educational  institution.  It  is  licensed  by  the  Kentucky  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources, the  Kentucky  Fire  Marshal's  office,  the  Kentucky  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Boyd  County  Public  Health  Department,  and  the  Federal  Child  Care  Food 
Program  to  provide  services  for  42  all-day  children,  100  half-day  children,  and  75 
after-school  children,  j 

THE  STAFF 

A.C.D.C.  is~  professionally  staffed  with  qualified  teachers,  aided  by  a  supporting 
staff  of  teaching  assistants,  student  teachers,  and  high  school  helpers  In  addition  to 
the  teaching  teams,  the  staff  includes  a  social  worker,  a  business  manager,  a 
housekeeper,  and  a  full-time  director.  There  is  a  ratio  of  one  staff  member  for  every 
eight  children,  allowing  considerable  individual  attention  to  each  child 

-  ACTIVITIES 

A.C.D.C.  pro videfit variety  of  instructional  and  recreational  activities,  and  gives 
the  care  and  support  necessary  to  encourage  full  development  of  each  child's  unique 
potential  as  a  person.  Programs  are  designed  for  each  age  group  in  accordance  withr 
the  developmental  level  of  the  students.  Basic  skills  in  verbal  ability,  preparation 
for  reading,  and  math  concepts  are  stressed. 

A.C.D.C.,  recognizing  the  importance  of  developing  a  child's  creative  interest, 
offers  a  variety  of  arts,  crafts,  cooking,  and  science  projects.  Children  also  have  the 
opportunity  to  develop  motor  skills  through  dance,  gym  activities,  games,  and 
outdoor  play.  Frequent  field  trips  to  interesting  places  in  the  community  further 
expand  the  child's  world.  / 

PARTNER^WITH  PARENTS  / 

A.C.D.C.  strives  to  be  a  partner  with  parents  in  the* healthy  development  of  their 
children.  Parents  are  encouraged  to  visit  the  Center  at  any  time  during  the  day  or 
to  join  their  child  for  lunch.  Special  parent  programs  and  activities7  are  also  offered 
When  feasible,  field  trips  are  made  to  parents*  places  of  work  Parents  also  serve  on 
A.CD.C.'s  Board  of  Trustees. 

>  HEALTH  AND  NUTRITION 

A.C.D.C.  serves  breakfast  (if  desired),  a  hot  Junch,  and  a  afternoon  snack  at  the 
all-day  center.  Haltaay  and  after-school  children  have  a  snack  All-day  children  nap 
from  1:30  to  2:30  p.m. 

Nutrition  education  is  an  integral  part  of  our  curriculum.  Children  learn  about 
the  basic  food  groups,and  prepare  and  taste  a  varietjrof  foods  Parents  are  invited, 
to  participate  in  the  nutrition  program  also.*  * 

Under  regulations  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  a  child  who  is  ill  may  not  be  brought 
to  the  Center.  If  a  child  becomes  ill  during  the  day,  temporary  care  will  be  provided 
by  the  staff  until  a  parent  or  a  person  designated  by  the.  parent  can  take  the  child 
hcfaie* 

ENROLLMENT         ^         '  t 
u 

Interested  parents  are  encouraged  to  visit  the  Center,  To  make  arrangements  to 
visit,  or  for  further  information  about  programs,  hours,  tuition,  scholarship  assist- 
ance, etc.,  call  the  Center  at  (606)  324-0893,  or  write  to  1510  CentraJ  Avenue; 
Ashland,  Kentucky  41101.  , 

'  Chaijraian  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much.  tf 

We  agreed  on  sortie  block  grant  consolidation  a  few  years  ago.  In 
fact,  it  was  1970,  on  innovative  programs  under  title  I,  guidance 
and  counseling  and  same  other  programs.  A*id  w£en  they  g&t  to 
Frankfort,  within  3  years,  and  practically  all  over  the  country,  it 
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was  just  dissipated.  There  was  no  programs  at  all.  They  got  to 
fighting  and  some  people  got  left  out. 

If  we  cannot  legislate  better  than  that,  we  had  better  hot  legis- 
late at  pll,  it  has  been  my  feeling. 

We  have  gotten  M$.  Djane  Stanford,  director,  you  just  testified. 

Ms.  Gwen  French,  go  ahead. 

STATEMENT  OF  GWENDOLYN  B.  FRENCH,  DIRECTOR,  MASON 
COUNTY  SCHOOL  FOOD  SERVICES,  KY. 


Ms.  French.  I  am  Gwendolyn  French. 

Chairman  Rerkins.  Talk  just  a  little  louder  and  pull  that  micro- 


M3.  French.  I  am  Gwendolyn  French  and  I  am  school  food 
services  director  for  the  Mason  County  schools. 

The  Mason  County  Board  of  Education  sponsors  a  centralized 
school  food  service  program  for  three  school  cafeterias  with  onsite 
food  preparation.  There  was  one  time^vhen  we  had  nine  schools 
with  onsite  food  preparation. 

Our  county  school  enrollment  is  2,400  children.  The  average 
daily  participation  in  our  school  lunch  program  is  1,800  children, 
and  the  average  daily  participation  in  our  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram is  900  children.  Based  on  our  October  1980  report  and  claim 
for  reimbursement  of  37,322  meals,  those  were  lunches,  served 
during  this  month,  52  percent  of  them  were  for  the  paid  children. 

Now,  with  the  proposed  elimination  of  the  Federal  subsidy  for 
paying  students,  the  Mason  County  schools  would  lose  $64,750  a 
year,  which  would  represent  a  reduction  of  about  28  percent  in  the 
Federal  subsidy.  To  compensate  for  t)|£s  loss,  we  would  have  to 
increase  the  cost  of  our  lunches  by  30  cents  or  more  to  the  paying 
child. 

Increases  in  costs  of  lunches  have  always  resulted  in  a  decline  in 
participation  and  #  decline  in  participation  results  in  higher  meal 
costs  per  meal  prepared.  Success  in  the  operation  of  a  school  lunch 
program  comes  with  a  large  volume  of  participation  by  children. 

School  food  services  should  continue  to  be  for  all  of  the  school- 
children, not  just  the  needy.  Those  children  whose  parents  pay 
taxes  to  support  the  program  should  have  the  opportunity  to  con- 
sume a  nutritious  meal  at  school  at  a  minimujn  cost. 

The  implementation  of  the  offer  versus  serve  in  grades  9  through 
12,  whereby  they  prepare  the  full  school  lunch  meal  but  the  child  t 
only  takes  what  he  wants  to,  and  that  is  a  required  three  items  in ' 
our  high  schools,  and  we  have  implemented  this  program  in  our 
Mason  County^high  schools,  andj  we  have  saved  money.  We  have 
cut  costs  and  we  have  also  cut  wastes.  * 

If  these  regulations  were  changed  to  implement  the  program  in 
grades  four  through  eight  as  well,  it  would  mean  more  children 
taking  only  the  foods  that  they  will  consume  and  not  having  the 
components  of  thp  sqhool  lunch  dumRed  in  the  garbage  can. 

The  milk  served  with  the  breakfast  and  milk  served  along  with 
the  lunch  and^with  the  other  meal  components  wiir^meet  the 
nutritional  needs  of  all  the  children.  Extra  milk  obtained  by  any 
child  should  bfe  at  a  minimum  cost.  The  free  extra  milk  is  not 
needed  to  meet  the  nutrition  requirements  when  the  two  meal$  are 
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available.  They  sometimes  give  us  a  bit  too  much  to  eat,  I  believe, 
and'that  is  one  reason  fot  some  of  our  waste. 
-  A  day-to-day  monetary  profit  is  difficult  to  see  in  a  program  of 
feeding  our  young  people,  out  there  will  certainly  be  a  measurable 
profit  to  see  in  the  adults  of  the'  future.  Let  us  not  deprive  any 
child  of  a  good  nutritious  meal  at  school. 
Thank' you. 

Chairman  Perkins:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mrs.  Wright,  Lawrence  County,  we  are  glad  to  welcome  you  here  ' 
today. 

STATEMENT  QF  FRANCES  WRIGHT,  DIRECTOR,  SCHOOL  FOOD 
'      SERVICE,  LAWRENCE  COUNTY  SCHOOLS,  KY. 
Ms.  Wright.  I  am  Frances  Wright,  Lawrence  County  school  food 
service  difrecton 

In  Lawrence  County  we  have  an  enrollment  of  2,900  pupils,  with 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  2,730,  of  which  60  percent  of  these 
people  are  eligible  for  free  and  reduced  meals.  We  serve  approxi- 
mately 2,600  lunches  and  2,000  breakfasts  to  students  daily.  Of  this 
number,  1,055  lunches  and  500  breakfasts  are  to  the  paying  dhild. 

The  proposed  budget  cuts  in  .the  Federal  reimbursement  for 
school  fooa  service  program  in  our  district  will  amount  to  about 
$80,945.  This  loss  of  reimbursement,  along  with  the  rising  cost  of 
food,  la^or,  utilities,  equipment,  maintenance  and  repair,  will  cause 
a  substantial  raise  in  the  price  of  our  meals. 

Our  county  has  very  little  industry.  The  industry  we  do  have  is  a 
limited  amount  of  coal  mining,  coal  hauling,  and  the  Kentucky 
Power  Co.  Most  of  our  people  work  in  surrounding  areas,  that  is 
Ashland,  Huntington,  and  Psdntsville. 

With  the  rising  cost  of  gasoline,  inflation,  and  other  living  ex- 
penses, our  people  could  be  called  the  working  poor.  To  raise  the 
cost  of  school  meals  would  create  a  strain  on  the  rather  tight 
budget  of  these  people. 

The  majority  of  the  40  percent  which  represents  the  paying  child 
in  our  area  are  just  over  the  scale  for  free  and  reduced  meals.  The 
paying  child's  parept  would  be  hard  pressed  to  take  up  the  slack  of 
the  operation  of  the  food  service  program.  Therefore,  our  participa- 
tion would  be  less.  '  . 

These  children  would  be  brown  bagging  it  or  not  eating.  I  am 
sure  the  brown  bag  lunch  would  not  be  as  beneficial  as  the  bal- 
anced hot  meals  now  being  served  in  our  schools. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  also  suffering  from  cuts  in  money  to 
operate  the  schools  and  would  be  unable  to  pick  *up  the  extra 
expense  of  the  cafeterias.  With  the  loss  of  participation,  revenue, 
,the  food  service  program  in  our  area  would  become  a  white  ele-' 
phant,  a  luxury  operating  at  &  loss  that  we  cannot  afford. 
.  The  school  lunch  program  is  one  of  the  Federal  programs  which 
is  thoroughly  regulated,  audited,  and  closely  watched  by  both  local, 
State,  and  Federal  people.  It  is  one  program  in  which  you  can  see 
the  money  going  to  where  it  belongs  and  used  as  it  .  was  meant  to 
be  used.  You  know  the  children  are  fed  daily  if  they  are  iif  school. 
Dollar  for  dollar,  there  is  no  better  value  for  the  monev  spent  in 
the  school  food  service  program  than  any  other  Federal  program. 

Chairman  PERKiNS^That  completes  your  statement. 
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Let  me  see.  Do  we  have  anybody  else  here  in  connection  with  the 
school  lunch  program?  Come  on  around.  * 

STATEMENT  OF  KEITH  POWELL,  DIRECTOR,  HEAD  START, 
ASHLAND  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

Mr.  Powell.  I  am  Keith  Powell,  the  Director  of  Head  Start  for 
the  Ashland  City  School  Systemf.  I  would  like  to  make  just  a  few 
brief  statements.  ,  * 

Chairman  Perkins.  Go  right  ahead.  ,--      >     ,^  • 
Mr.  Powell.  As  you  may  know,  the  President  said'  that  Head 
Start  will  not  be  affected  by  the  budget  cuts.  I  propose  that  Head 
Start  will  be  affected  by  any  budget  cuts  that  occur  in  the,  school 
lunch  program. 

Chairman  Perkins.  And  in  addition,  likewise  your  day  care-serv- 
ice. 
Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Powell.  At  best,  the  Head  Start  program  in  the  Ashland 
school  system,  if  this  cut  goes  through,  at  best  what  would  happen 
is  that  our  children  would  still  receive  free  lunch  if  they  are  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  to  begin  vdth.  However,  personnel  service  in  the 
cafeteria  would  be  reduced,  thereby  requiring  that  my*  children 
spend  more  time  in  the  cafeteria,  which  is  time  out  of  the  class- 
room, s  ' 

There  would  also  be  a  reduction  in  the  variety  and  the  selection 
of  the  food  that  my  children  would  have.  They  would  no  longer  be 
able  to  get  fresh  fruits  such  as  apples,  pears,  and  oranges  to  eat 
with  their  lunch.  There  would  be  very'  few"  fresh  vegetables  such  as 
carrots  and  celery.  Extras  like  raisins  and  peanuts,  which  are  very 
important  to  my  children,  will  be  reduced. 

At  worst,  the  school  system  would  drop  out  of  the  Federal  school 
lunch  prpgram,  thereby  eliminating  the  food  services  to  my  chil- 
dren. At  that  point  then  I  would  still  have  to  provide  free  lunch  for 
my  children  and  take  the  money,  some  approximately  $20,000,  take 
it  out  of  the  current  budget  which  is  outstanding  for  instructional 
purposes  for  the  children  and  p$y  for  their  lunches.  , 

Now  we  are  currently  using  this.  '  k 

Chairman  Perkins.  If  you  had  four  Children,  if  this  proposal 
went  through  it  would  cost  you  in  excess  of  $26  a  week.  §  \ 

Mr.  Powell.  I  am  sorry..  I.  did  not  understand. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  said,  if  you  had  four  children  this  would 
cost  you  in  excess  of  $26  a  week.  * 

Mr.  Powell.  Right.  H  ' 

Chairman  Perkins.  That  is  much  more  than  you  would  get  back 
under  any  tax  cut  from  a  middle  income  taxpayer  being  proposed. 

Mr.  Powell.  Right. 

OK.  An'd  I  would  also  like  to  say  that  the  food  program  has  been 
an  extremely  beneficial  aspect  for  Head  Start  children.  Lookingtet 
these  children  who  have  copie  from  very  deprived  economic  hom<§>, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  their  attitudes  and  eating 
habits  are  very  poor.  Over  the  course  of  the  year  that  we  have 
them,  we  can  see  their  eating  habits  improve  and  a  much  greater 
consumption  of  meats,  not  just  hamburgers  and  hot  dogs,  as  they 
are  at  the  beginning.  j  ♦ 
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There  also  is  a  much  wider 'variety  of  tastes  in  foods  among  our 
children  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  there  is  attthe  beginning.  We 
can  physically  see  an  improvement  in  the  skin  coloration  of  these 
children.  We  can  see  healthier  nails  on  their  hands  just*  from 
physically  looking  at  them.  Their  hair  tends  to  be  shinier  and  their 
general  physical  well-being  is  improved  considerably  from  partici- 
pating in  this  free  school  lunch  program  for  the  Head  Start  chil- 
dren. y<^V- 

And  in  closing  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  fii}d  it  verydifficult  to 
)>elieve  that  this  country,  which  is  the  greatest  and  th?wealthiest 


country  ever  to  exist  on  the  face  of  the  Earth,  cannot  feed  its  poor 
children.  "         *    ,  ' 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much  for  a  good  statement. 
Let  me  thank  this  panel.  You  have  been  most  helpful  to  us.  And 
I  am  very  glad  that  you  realize  the  consequences  of  this  proposal 
that  s  being  discussed  in  Washington.  I  hope  we  can  stop  it.  We 
may  not  be  able  to  defeat  it  all  th£"  way,  but  I  hav^  some  confi- 
dence that  we  can,  by  doing  everything  possible,  pretty  well  hold 
the  program  intact. 

If  we  lose  the  commodities  that  is  the  most  dangerous  thing.  But 
we  are  going  to  be  in  therfc  trying  td  hold  fast  for  the,  commodities. 
And  if  there  have  to  be  some  cuts  somewhere  along  the  line,  I  do 
not  know  whether  we  could  get  by  with  a  nickel  or  something 
under  section  4. 

*  But  this  will  all  come  before  the  Budget  Committee.  We  will  be 
in  there  fighting  for,  you,  and  I  do  not  want  to  predict  how  it  may 
come  out  at  this  time. 

But, you  people  have  given  us  some  good  testimony  to  take  back 
to  Washington,  and  I  am  going  to  see  that  all  the  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee  get  it. 
And  let  me  thank  you  for  coming  here  today  and  being  very 


helpful  to  us.  Thank  ali  of  you.  *j 

We  are  going  to  ^hear  more  than  60  witnesses  here  today.  The 
next  panel  is  Dr.  Phillip  Runkel,  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tions, Michigan.  All  right,  we  will  hear  you  right  away.  You^fiave 
got  a  member  of  the  house  of  delegates  from  West  Virginia,  Albert 
Yanni,  with  you.  Come  on  around. 

And  J)r.  Byrl  Shoemaker,  Ohio,  executive  director;  Mr.  Robert 
Gehr,  president,  UAW  CAP,  Tromima  Area,  Ohio;  Gary  Kitchen, 
president,  Standard  Supply  Co.;  Dennis  Davis,  Kanawha  County, 
Charleston;  David  Groves,  Huntington;  Bill  Johnson,  director  of 
communications,  West  Virginia  Education  Association;  Mr.  John 
Hall. 

We  wilUhear  all  of  you.  And  Dr.  Runkel,  you  start  right  now.  I 
knov^you  have  to  leave.'And  we  are  delighted  to  welcome  you  here 
today. 

Excuse  me,  my  friend.  You  go  ahead.  I  know  you  have  got 
something  to  say. 

Mr.  Kildee.  I  want  to  welcome  Dr.  Phillip  Runkel  here.  He  has 
driven  from  Michigan,v  a  7-hour  drive,  and  I  know  he  has  to  go- 
right  back  today.  I  propose,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  Dr.  Runkel 
finishes  his  testimony,  he  be  questioned  immediately. 

'Chairman.  Perkins.  Absolutely.  We  will  have  the  questions  for 
him  separately. 
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Go  right  ahead.  Go  right  ahead. 

x  STATEMENT  OF  DR  PHILLIP  RUNKEL,  MICHIGAN  STATE 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  INSTRUCTION 

#5  ^ 

Dr.  Runkel.  First  of  all,  Congressman  Perkins,  we  want  to  thank 
you,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Michigan,  for  the  contribution  that 
you  h^ve  given  education  in  this  country.  And  we  want  to  publicly 
acknowledge  also  Congressman  Kildee,  a  former  member  of  the 
State  Legislature  of  Michigan,  for  bis  contribution -to  education  in 
our  State  and  now  the  continued  commitment  in  the  Congress.  1 

We  want  to  thank  you  pgain,  and  to  share  with  you  some  of  the 
critical  issues  that  face  ^Michigan  sch^pls,  colleges,  and  universities. 
I  also  want  to  make  as  clear  as  possible  the  adverse  impacts  that 
many  of  the  President  s  proposals  will  have  on  the  children,  youth 
and  adults  in  my  State.     * .  j  *  % 

Finally,  I  respectfully  request  your  consideration  and  support  in 
advocating  special  assistance  for  the  educational  system  in  Michi- 
gan,, whose  2  million  children  in  570  school  districts  will  directly 
suffer  from  these  budget  cuts. 

As  you  are  probably  well  aware,  Michigan  has  the  highest  unem-/ 
ployment  rate  in  the  TTa1g#n.  Currently  it  is  about  13.2  percent, 
almost  twice  the  national  average.  In  our  urtten  areas,  such  as 
Detroit  and  Flint,  where  Congressman  Kildee  is  ftpm,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  exceeds  35  percent. 

OUr  State  has  historically  had  a  heavy  reliance  on  the  auto- 
"*  ;  mobile  industry.  As  this  industry^  has  been  affected  -by  foreign 
imports,  escalating  production  colts,  downsizing  in  response  to 
rising  energy  costs,  new  materials  and  new  "manufacturing  tech- 
niques, there  Has  been  a  shift  of* various  components  of  xfife-auto- 
mobile  industry  from  Michigan  to  other  parts  of  thfi,  country  and 
other  , parts  of  the  world.  -  / 

The  decline  in  automobile  sales  and  the  changing  character  of 
the  industry  has  deeply  scarred  the  entjre  economic  structure  of 
th£  state  of  Michigan.  * 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  believe  Michigan  will  recover  from 
the  current  problem.  Our  State  is  blessed  with  adequate  natural 
resources,  a  skilled  labor  force,  a  4jajamic  and  adaptable  business 
Base,  and  State  and  local  government  units  that  are  responsive  and 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  our  citizens. 

However,  we  will  need  help  as  we  work  through  a  transition 
period.  As  a  result  of  our  high  rate  of  unemployment,  the  demand  ' 
for  Stat^  service  has  increased.  Social^services  caseloads  are  in- 
creasing dramatically.  I  believe  we  have  some  30  percent  of  the 
national  caseloads  last  month."  Enrollments  in  aclult  college  and 
university  programs  are  increasing  because  unemployed  workers 
are  going  back>  to  get  new  training.  Medical  Services  are  being 
demanded,  nutrition  and  related  health  services  are  needed  by 
thousands  of  our  citizens.  \ 
*  But  the  current  revenue  picture  in  Michigan  is  bleak.  The  prob- 
lems are  particularly  acute  in  public  education.  Wichigtyi,  with  a 
rich  history  of  education,  the  schools  in  Michigan  have  had 
suffer  deep  cuts  in  their  budgets.  During  the  1979-80  year,  *ne 
Governor  required  the  department  of  education  to  submit  budget 
lapse  plans,  which  amounted  to  a  $2.2  million  reduction  in  services. 
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Later  in  that  year  he  issued  an  executive  order  which  Amounted  to 
another  $900,000  loss  of  funds  to  our  local  school  districts. 

During  the  year  1980-81,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  in  our 
State's  history;  we  had  a  net  reduction  of  $169  million  for  State  aid 
appropriated  by  the  legislature  to  local  school  districts,  at  a  time 
when  inflation  was  running  over  12  percent  in  our  State. 

To  compound  the  problem,  there  is  further  discussion  that  the 
Governor  may  have  to  issue  another  executive  order  cut  for  this 
school  O^ear,  causing  even  greater  hardship  to  local  sohool  districts, 
forced  to  transfer  these  costs  ,to  local  property  tax  revenues  or 
eliminate  vital  services  entirely. 

^During  this  same  time,  Michigan  has  a  State  categorical  pro- 
-gram.  This' program  was  reduced  30  percent  across  the  board.  This 
amounted  to  $130  million  additional  loss  to  local  school  districts. 

Let  me  draw  your  attention  to  a  chart  at  the  back  of  my  testimo- 
ny that  will  give  you  a  graphic  representation  of  our  problem. 
/Mr.  Kildee.,  Doctor,  do  we  have  a  copy^"  this  chart? 
'  Dr.  Runkel.  Those  charts  are  in  there,  are  they  not? 

Well,  anyway,  let  m£  go  over  these  briefly.  Til  refer  to  the  charts 
later,  Dale.  Thank  you.  '  s 

If  you  look  at  that  first  chart,  you'll  see  categorical  funding 
targeted  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  our  students.  You'll  see  that 
in  19.79-80,  $377  million  was  earmarked  for  categorical  funds.  Last 
school  year  it  was  $248  million/  The  next  year  is  $233  million. 

I  will  break  that  down  fpr  you  in  terms  of  the  programs  that 
have  been  reduced.  Article  3,  Michigan's  compensatory  education 
program*  was  reduced  by  $10  million.  .That  is  a  takeoff  on  title  I. 
Transportation  was  reduced,  schodl  transportation,  and-given  back 
to  the.lopals  by  $30  million-  , 

Gifted  and  t^Tented.jvas  reduced  by  $225  million.  Bilingual  edu- 
cation was  reduced  by  $1,350,000.  Pregnant  persons  were  reduced  J 
by  $342,000;  special  education  for  the  handicapped  was  reduced  by 
$33  million.  Vocational  education  was  reduced  by  $8  million. 

These  are  State  categorical  cuts.  In  addition,  categoricals  for 
school  districts  experiencing  declining  enrollment  was  reduced  by 
$23  rpillion  and  capital  outlay  equalization  by  another  $15  jjiillion 
was  eliminated  completely.    '  r 

Today,  even  befoas  these  cuts,  thousands  of  needy  students  are  m 
not  being  served  because  of  serious  reductions  in  Stat§  revenues. 
Now  comes  the  administration  s  proposal  which  recommends  fur- 
ther cuts  in  many  of  the  same  areas,  where  the  State*has  already 
cut  back  expenditures  by  30  percent. 

I  am  attaching,  and  tftere  is  attached,  a  complete  staff  analysis 
of  the  administration's  proposed  20  percent  reductions,  now  it  is 
more,  it  is  25  and  rescission,  <dn  elementary  and  secondary  pro- 
grams, student  financial  aids  and  vocational  rehabilitation,  for 
your  review.  However,  I  would  like  to  highlight  several  of  the  more 
serious  impacts:  ,  1 

Federally  funded  elementary  and  secondary  programs  in  Michi- 
gan school  districts  stand  to  lose  $85  rtlillioA.  That  is  before  rescis- 
sion and  the  other  ctits.  Detroit  alone  would  lose  $12.8  million,  plus 
their  ESA  money,  which  would  be  another  $6  million  and  would 
add  5  percent  onto  that  cut.  Tlie  city  of  Detroit  would  be  impacted 
by  over  $20  million.  .   4  ^  ^ 
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As  many  as  2,700  positions  would  be  lost  in  the  public 'schools  in 
a  State  which  already  has  the  highest  unemployment  rate  in  the 
Nation.  Michigan  schools  are  obligated  to  pay  unempbyment  for^ 
public  employees.  So  with  those  positions  being  lost/  the  State* 
would  have  the  additional  obligation  of  paying  unemployment. 

The  Michigan  State  Department  of  Education  would  §tand  to  lose 
over  40  staff  positions  in  the  elementary  and  secondary*  agencies. 
4   This  agency  has  already  eliminated  150  positions  because  of  reduc- 
tions in  State  funds.  •  > 

Almost  250,^00  Michigan  elementary  and  secondary  students 
would  be  denied  services  or  would  receive  reduced  services  under 
the  administration's  proposal. 

There  would  be  a  reduSTfiJn  of  almost  80,000  student  borrowers 
under  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program  and  a  $166  million 
vj^e  of  loans  lost  to  Michigan  students.  Remembering  the  rate  of 
unemployment,  these  students  cannot  go  out  into  the  market  and 
get  $  job  to  help  defray  their  educational  costs.  We  estimate  that 
over  half  of  these  students  might  not  be  able  to  continue,  their 
education  as  a  result. 

We  also  operate  vocational  rehabilitation  services;  15,000  dis- 
abled clients  Would  be  denied  services  and  would  in  all  probability 
be  unable  to  find  work  or  comparable  services.  Ag^in  I  mention  the 
Detroit  schools,  where  over  $20  million  would  be  lost  because  of 
these  cuts. 

There  are  many  other  impacts,  but  I  believe  this  gives  you  a 
flavor  of  what  the  reductions  would  mean  to  our  State. 

I  also  think  it  is  particularly  important  to  share  with  you  several 
assumptions  that  are  valid  in  Michigan  but  might  not  occur  in 
other  States.  They  might  in  States  like  Kentucky  as  well- 
But  the  State  of  Michigan  will  not  be  able  to  pick  up  services  or 
programs  that  are  not  funded  by  the  Federal  Government,  because 
of  their  substantial  cuts^ready;  ? 

That  local  property' taxpayers  in  Michigan  will  be  unable  or 
unwilling  to,  vote  additional  millage  to  compensate  for  the^  lost 
programs  and  services.  We  have  defeated  a  proposition  13^type 
amendment  twice  in  repent  years,  but  we  do  have  the  Headlee 
amendment,  which  restricts  the  growth  of  government  in  our 
State.  Antiproperty  tax  feelings  are  running  high«  in  Michigan. 

That  the  Michigan  private  sector  will  not  be  able  to  revitalize 
new  industry  and  business  quickly  enough  to  stimulate  growth  in 
the  economy  and  therefore  mitigate  the  need  for  special  services. 

I  want  to  say  a  wbrd  dbout  the  consolidation  aspect  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal.  Although  grants  consolidation  may  hav^  some 
merit  in  the  abstract,  it  should  not  be  used  as  a  vehicle  for  reduc- 
ing Federal  aid  to  education  in  critical  areas.  We  in  education  have 
had  experience  with  other  grant  consolidation  programs,  and  Con- 
gressman Perkins  gave  us  some  of  the  illustrations. 

It  becomes  a  jungle  out  there.  And  this  would  put  the  Federal 
Government  in  relationship  with  16,000  school  districts,  making 
decisions  about  how  they  expanded  that  money  with  the  LEA 
grant.  I  Relieve  the  most  able,  the  ones  that  have  thejiost  political 
xclout,  would  be  able,  certainly,  to  grab  off  those  dollars. 

I  believe  the  administration's  proposal  for  combining  grants  is 
not  Well  conceived  nor  well  intentioned 
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The  Michigan  State  Board  of  Education  comprised  of  four  Demo- 
crats and  four  Republicans,  at  its  March  3jneeting  took  an  action 
regarding  the  grants  consolidation  program  which  I  believe  should 
serve  as  the  practical  underpinnings  for  any  block  grant  effort.  The 
bqard  said  that  if  it  were  to  support  any  consolidation  program,  it 
must: 

One,  insure  that  Michigan's  unique  problems  as  an  economically 
depressed  area,  such  as  maintenance  of  effort  and  special  disaster 
assistance  be  met; 

Meaningfully  simplify  ^nd  consolidate  programs  to  insure  better 
sertees  to  children,  rather  than  solely  offer  a  rationale  for  cutting 
*  funds; 

Three*  target  needy  populations  for  Federal  funds  support  and 
insure  provision  of  service  for  those  most  in  need.  s^., 

Title  I  in  our  State  has  made  a  difference  for  literallynundreds 
of  thousands  of  students.  We  have  seen  student  achievement  go  up. 
We  know  that  it  has  made  a  difference  for  many'  human  beings. 

Insure  that  the  State  board  of  education  has  appropriate  authori- 
ty and  resources  necessary  for  the  administration  of  consolidation 
{     grants.  .    /  4 

I  am  left  with  the  conclusion  that  Michigan  must  be  given  spe- 
cial assistance  in  a  number  of  areas,  particularly  in  public  educa- 
»  tion.  If  the  President's  proposals  are  accepted  and  Congress  enacted 
Nfchem,  I  believe  emergency  legislation  needs  to  be  developed  and 
passed  that  will  include,  but /not  be  limited  to,  the  following  princi- 
ples. And  this  obvjously  could  apply  to  other  areas  in  this  region 
and  in  the  Northeast:  , 

First,  emergency  economic  assistance  for  Michigan  and  other 
labor  surplus  area&in  the  form  of  "hold  harmless '  provisions  at 
1981  levels  for  all  Federal  educational  appropriations.  This  should 
include  all  LEA  and  SJSa  federal  grants  and  administrative  funds. 

Second,  a  waiver  of  maintenance  of  effort  requirements  in  all 
educational  programs  caused  by  lack  of  State  and  local  revenues 
which  reflect  high  unemployment.  We  already,  are  faced  with  the 
problem,  without  grant  consolidation,,  of  maintenance  of  effort. 

 -  Thirdr  a-speeial  appropriation  for  retrainingf  program  funds  for 

the  adult  unemployed  population.  It  would  bejparticularly  impor- 
tant to  link  this  effort  to  social  service  and  welfare  recipients  in  an 
Attempt  to  reduce  the  welfare  roles.  This  special  appropriation 
must  take  the  form  of  a  set-aside  in  the  spcial  services  budget  that 
could  be  used  by  the  SEA's  to  develop  and  implement  the  retrain- 
ing programs  in  local  schools,  community  colleges  and  universities. 

Fourth^  special  assistance  in  other  labor ,  surplus  areas  in  the 
form  of  student  financial  aid.  This  assistance  would  be  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  unemployed  adult  students  an  opportunity  of 
furthering,  their  formal  education  and  developing  new  skills,  ouch 
aid  does  not  now  exist  in  any  form  for  unemployed  workers  who 
wish  to  upgrade  educational  skills.  % 

And  fifth,  special  allowances  for  Michigan^  and  other  labor  sur- 
plus areas  in  the  competition  for  grants  -for*  which  educational 
institutions  are  eligible. 

Michigan  ranks  fiftieth  among  the  States,  of  the  States  in  return 
of  Federal  dollars.  With  increased  defense  spending,  we  cannot 
move  much  lower  than  fiftieth,  but  that  gap  is  going  to  be  broader. 

* 
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We  feel  and  have*a  strong  commitment  to  do  what  we  can  to 
maintain  the  kind  of  Federal  support  that  has  .made  a  difference  in 
our  State  for  so  many  people. 

We  will4be  available  for  thia^  Committee  or  anyone  to  assist  in 
that  matter.  - 

I  believe  a  man  from  Michigan  named  Mr.  Stockman  said  that 
there  are  no  sacred  cows.  We  say  that  there  are  sacred  children  in 
Michigan  and  we  are  going  to  do  what  we  can  to  serve  the  2 
million  children  in  the  570  school  districts  in  the  State. 

Thank  you.  And  I  would  take  just  a  moment  to  go  over  the 
charts  and  graphs,  so  if  there  are  any  questions,  I  will  oe  happy  to 
assist  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.„A11  right.  Do  you  want  to  go  over  your  charts 
-and  graphs  first?  / 

Dr- Runkel.  I  will  j(fet  take  a  minute,  Congressman.  I  think  I 
can  simplify  them  very  simply. 

The  Mirst  one  I  have  given  you  is  the  categorical  funding,  the 
drop  in  that.  And  -you  can  see  the  impact  on  elementary  and 
secoiwary  education,  special  ed,  mi^rant^vocational  ed.  Remember, 
theselwere  based  on  a  20-percent  reduction.  Now  it  is  25  percent. 
That  aoes  not  include  the  rescissions  as  well. 

The  impact  on  the  student  loan  program,  and  I  want  to  empha- 
size, the  guaranteed  loan  program.  Our  universities  today  are  fight- 
ing through  budget  cuts  that  they  have  never  experienced  before. 
Michigan*  State  is  cutting  out  whole  programs,  as  well  as  Wayne 
State  and  others.  The  guaranteed  loan  program  would  deny  stu- 
dents an  opportunity  to  finish  their  education,  and  would  sincerely 
really  impact  higher  education  in  our  State. 

The  Pell  grants  and  the  social  security  educational  benefits 
wftuld  impact  literally  thousands  of  students. 

We  have  the  impact  of  the  student  lunch  program.  You  can  see, 
the  testimony  that  the  people  from  Kentucky  gave  certainly  would 
be  indicative  of  the  kind  of  things  that  will  happen  "to  our  break- 
fast and  lunch  program  in  our  State. 

I  want  to  show  you  tm  one  on  vocational  education,  because  it 
shows  how  the  Federal  Government,  how  investments  in  terms  of 
rehabilitating  people  make  a  difference.  If  you  look  at  the  1979 
chart,  you  will  see,  after  rehabilitation,  if  you  look  at  taxes  and 
reduced  assistance,  you  seel  what  happen?  in  1979  and  1980. 

If  you  look  at  reduced  funding,  you'll  see  what  happens  to  taxes, 
public  assistance  after  that  reduction  is  lost.  An  investment  in 
people,  an  investment  in  the  future  that  makes  a  difference  for 

e  only  other  item,  we  have  a  complete  breakdown  that  we've 
submitted  to  our  budget  management  'office  on  these  cuts,  that 
would  emphasize  again  how  the  major  cities  of  our  State  are  im- 
pacted, such  as  Detroit,  such  as  Flint,  Grand  Rapids.  And  I  am 
very  concerned  about  even  major  social  disruptions  in  our  cities 
because  of  the  lack  of  hope  that  is  now  presently  existing  there. 
'  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  come  here.  Again,  I  thank 
you,  Congressman  Perkins,  for  your  contribution  to  education  in 
this  Nation,  and  Dale  as  welWfor  his  support  of  education  in  our 
State.  i 
[Attachments  to  Dr.  Runkel's  statement  follow:] 
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-ATTACHMENT   A  ^ 

MICHIGAN  SfATFAID  -  CATEGORICAL  FUNDING 

$  MILLIONS  ' 


1979-1980  1980-198L  1981 
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IMPACT  ON  ELEMNW  MCONDW  EDUCATION 

.    n  $  MILLIONS 

19*0-?1   Mtt'H      im-tt  m*l     *     1930*1  J96J**ft       mo^i  193049    360*1  J9*l*ft& 
117.9 


94.3" 
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V     SI,  SCO 


33.9* 
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SPECIAL 
EDUCATION 


29.8 
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VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 
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IV-B,  1V-C 
CAREER  ED 
BASIC  SKILLS 


IMPACT  OH  SWDEKT  LOAN  PROGRAM 


NATIONAL  DIRECT 
STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM 

«  MILLIONS^  ifObiNT8"(1,000'«), 


'GUARANTEED  LOAN  PROGRAM 


*  MILLIONS         'STUDENTS  (1,000*8), 
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IMPACT  ON' STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 


PELL  (BASIC)  GRANTS 


•  ee.9  > 

11 


62£ 


r  -1 


73.3 
 1 


66.3 
 1 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY 
EDUCATIONAL  BENEFITS  V 

'$  MILLIONS'     ^PfilTUO ENT8  < 1 ,000't)] 

987 


74.0 


.1 

•V, 


00 


34.5 


1*0*1   *fl«M    t*ao-ax  1Mt*«. 
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IMPACT  ON  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAMS 


$  MILLIONS, 


£tM9 

■;  100.0 


73.4 
?1 


ALL  LUNCH 
PROGRAMS 


^  188.000 


'25.6' 


SEC.4 
REIMBURSEMENT 


22,2 
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.100 
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COMMODITY* 
ASSISTANCE 
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FREE  LUNCH  & 
OTHER  PROQS. 
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IMPACT  OH  MICM6AH  REHABILITATION  SERVICES 


SEQ,.1  ip  FEDERAL..FUNDINQ 
L$  MILLION^ 


SeC110  PROGRAMS' 
.  NUMBER  OF.qUENTS'; 

» •ERVEOi  ^REHABILITATED 


FEDERAL 

"grant 


( 

STATE 
MATCHING 
FUNDS  ' 


33.8 


25.3 
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ATTACHMENT  B 


";>..•<;     ;  «»:c;  .on 


5>au  ri  '•''^o1 

JOtM  VMS***  .'I 


7cbuar>  25,  19C 


CONTACT:    Ton  Farrcll 


(WITH  RUXK5L  XEU'S  CONFEK^CE) 
TA31F  SVyTS  POTr'-Tl M  TOSS  TO  STATF'S  HECIST  SCKOOL  DISTRICTS 


(73) 


Tj£"Sn3  The  folding  table  shovs  the  namunt  of  federal  funds  received  by 

Michigan's  lergest  urban  school  districts  during  the  3979-30  school  year  and  thc~ 
esttnated  lossof  federal  funds  if  the  Reagan  plan  to  reduce  federal  spending  is 
approved  by  Congress: 


Schcal  District 

Detroit 

Grcnd  lUpidc 

Hint 

Lansing 

Pontiac 

S«"3in,% 

Kalrrazoo 

*!uskcgon 

Bfiiton  Harbor 

City 
Z»tftc  CrveV-r 

Arn  Arbor 


Federal  Funds 
Received  in  1079-80 


Potential  Rcauct!."-.  at 
Recocccnded  20%  Lc»  i'i 

$12.8  Billion 

1.8  ■ilW- 

1.5  oillion 

1.3  nillion 

1.2  nillion 

860,000 

440,000 

420,000 

400,000 

360,000 

360, COO 

32^,000 

*  26<J,000 
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ATTACHMENT  C 


WU.If  £  KCNV.EL 


STATE  OF  wiCH.CWj 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


Un*mg.  Miehig*  4*009 


March  10.  1981 


STATE  COJ&O  W>KDoCAM>»: 
soxvas  ono  MM  KJinK  >. 

Mc  CIMH  ISL/O  iAU> 

•AXflAXA  W  »«WCHfUr 

IOMN  *A1  VNEN  JK 
^    A<A*>  l\l.r+t, 
SlLVMfMA KASOYTOS 
ANNfclT*  MtLU  X 

t>x  tunusu  s  vA>.nknr 

WILUAM  C  M1LLIKFN 
U-Ol) <~ 


Dr.  Gerald  H.  Miller,  Director  "       ^  ♦ 

Dcpartracnt  of  Management  and  Budget 

First  Floor,  Cass  Building  . 
Lansing,  *Iichigan  ^ 

Dear  Dr.  Miller: 

Please  find:  attached  staff's  analysis  of  the  President's  proposed  federal^budgct 
reduction*  on  the  Depart nent  of  Education. 

I  an  also  attaching  for  your  info  mat  ion  a  report  the  State  Board  cf  Education 
received  at  its  March  3  ar.d  4  neeting  regarding  block  grants.    T!ie  State  Board 
has  identified  several  principles  vhich  they  believe  aust  be  included  in  ary 
grants  consolidation  effort  if  it  is  to  be  given  serious  consideration.  The 
Governor  nay  *ant  to  adopt  these  principles  ^hen  he  has  discussions  *.th  the 
President  or  this  topic.  '  1 

In  addition  to  budget  reductions,  it  is  also  iaportant  to  understand  that  the 
President's  education  proposals  bypass  the  State  Board  of  t<*jc^icr.  b\  allocat- 
ing consolidated  grants  directly  to  local  scr.ool  district/  uithbu^  anv  account- 
ability or  o\erjight  authority  Dy  the  state.    This  a  spec  jr  of  the  admiust  rat  ion's 
proposal  raises  a  serious  public  policy  issue  fcr  the  Executive  Office,  the 
State  Board  of  Fducation  and  the  Legislature.    There  should  be  no  support  ^fcr^ 
grants  consolidation  until  there  is  a  clear  statencnt  of  the  state's  lole  and 
authority  in  this  natter. 

Please  let  ne  know  if  1  can  be  of  any  further  assistance. 


z:    Dojglas  Smth 
John  ftorberg 
J3a\  i  d  Murphy 

•  yitfzit  Dahya 
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ESTIMATED  IMPACT  OF  PROPOSED  BUDCET  REDUCTIONS  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 


TAULE  I 

EFFECTS  OF  FEDERAL  BLOCK  GRANT  REDUCTIONS  FOR  FY  1982 

ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATIONS:  PRfK?3AM"nOLT.ARS 

K 

t 

P ROCS AM 

1981 

1982 

"  REDUCTION  +  85J* 

1. 

Special  Education 

a.  •  Local  Operations 

$  27,800,000 

$  27,406,080 

$      2  617  020 

b.    Special  Projects 

4,500,000 

3,446,600 

1,413,400 

2. 

Title  I,  ESEA 

116,000,000 

92,800,000 

32,480,000 

3. 

Migrant  Education 

5,977,551 

"4,782,041 

1  ,0/  J,  / i'k 

4'. 

Dilingunl  Education      *  * 

3,160,287 

2,528,230 

oca  ggn 

5. 

Basfic  Skills 

C  123,784 

99,027 

34,660 

6. 

Vocational  Education 

29,787,403 

23,829,922 

7. 

K*dia  (IV-3) 

7,400,000 

5,920,000 

4, Mi i  ,UUU 

S. 

Ir.iov.it  ion  (IV-C) 

•6,100,000 

4,880,000 

1,708,000 

S. 

Career  Education 

565,199 

452,159  ' 

158,256 

10. 

SCLool  Lunch  * 

a.    Reimbursement  (Sec.  4) 

•  25,660,000 

11,200,000  % 

16,448,000 

b.    Coasodity  Assistance 

22,200,000 

.  10,000,000 

13,976,000 

c.    Other  Programs 

52,200,000  ' 

52,200,000 

4,176,000 

-  ^              Tot.il  .  , 

$  301,414,224 

$    239,544,059  , 

$  85,983t503** 

*£tght  percent  Is  a  conservation  estimate  of  the  expoctcd  1982  inflation  In  the  cost  of  these  programs. 

**.\n  estimated  85  percent  of  this  amount  Jlb  used  bylocaKcchool  districts  for  personnel  costs  (salaries  and 
benefits).    Assuming  an  average  of  $26,800  for  teacher  salarlos  and  benefits,  approximately  2,727  positions 
would  be  lost  In  Michigan  schools.  • 
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TABLE  II 


PROGRAM 

1.  Special  Education 

2.  Title  t,  ESEA 

'3.  Migrant  Education 

f,.  Bilingual  Education 

5.  Basic  Skills 

6.  Vocational  Education 

7.  lj£dia  (IV-B) 

8.  Innovation  (IV-C) 

9.  Carcci\  EJucation 

t 

10,    School  iWk 

y  » 

Total 


) 
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EPFECTS  OF  FEDERAL  3LOC3C  GRANT  REDUCTIONS  FOR  FY  1982 
ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION:    STATE  ADMINISTRATIS 


1981 


1932 


Posit ion3 


Posit io^as 


REDUCTION 
$(tSZ)  / 


V 


Positions 


C          1     AAA  AAA 

9  1,000,000 

61 

$346,880 

27 

$1,381,120  " 

34 

1,900,000 

1,520,000 

•  27 

*»  1 9    A/>  A 

0 

634,935 

£ 
0 

cat  a/o  * 

3 

177,782 

3 

355,295 

4.3 

284,236 

3.3 

99,483  • 

'  1 

123,783 

3 

.  99,026 

2 

**  34,6^0 

'  958,550 

40 

766,840 

32 

268,394 

r  'a 

680,000 

17 

.  '     544"  000  * 

13 

190, ^00 

4 

1  84,780* 

3 

67,824 

;  2.3 

23,738 

0,7 

899, Q00  . 

1,530,000 

38 

(559,080) 

(11)  * 

$  7,236,343 

188. 3r 

$  5,666,754 

147.6 

$2,148,496 

40.7  ' 
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TAULE  III 

FEDERAL  BLOCK  GRANT  REDUCTIONS  FOR  FY  1982 
ELEMENTARY  AND,  SECONDARY  EDUCATION:    ESTIMATED  PUPIL  IMPACT 


PRO«S/.M 

1981  - 

'  -1982 

PUPIL  RFDUCTIQ\T 

\l. 

Special  Education 

t 

Pupil  participation  required  by 
shift  .to  state  and  local  school 

scacc  law, 
districts. 

Funding  responsibility  would 

2, 

Title  I,  ESEA 

193,000 

141,500 

51V500,, 

3, 

Migrant  Education 

16,"000 

« 

11,520 

'  4,480 

4. 

'  Bilingual  Education 

10,000             :  . 

7,200 

2,800 

5. 

Vocational  Education 

15,342 

12,142 

/  3,200 

1 

188,000* 

6. 

School  Lunch 

800,000* 

612,000* 

to 


•'Safe 


Average  daily  participation 


4  f\ 


i 
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ESTMATED  IMPACT  OF 


PROPOSED  BUDGET  REDUCTIONS 


STUDENT  FIKANCXAL  AID 


I*;**.''-*"  Ci   J'  'r3^',u  •  "!        !L.i"J  i.'  >i'<  ll'V.". 


A.  ^-Q^Crant  Pcciplcnts 

B.  $  Value  Cf  Grants 


73,253       ,  6, £6  66,327 

$  66.95  Million    $    4.5    Million       $62.45  Million 


NATIONAL  DIP.ICT  STCDSST  IQ'C'.S 

A.  Federal  Matching  Funds 

B.  #  Of  Student  Bo r rovers 


$  9.82  Million  S  2.45  Million  $  7.37  Million 
10,911  2,722  8,189 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  EDUCATIONAL  3F\*EFITS 

A.  9  Of  Beneficiaries  34,459  '  \  %,615  25,844  t 

B.  $  Value  Of  Benefits  $  98.7    Million    $  24.68  Million       $74.02  Million 


GVARAKTH3D  srJ!)T?'T  LOANS 

A. ^    §  "Of  Borrowers 

B.  $  Value  Of  Lorfns 


113,500  79,450  34,050 

$227.68  Million    $166.59  Million       $61.09  Million 


C.    Fedcrel  Administrative  Cost 

Reiffbursccent  to  Michigan       $    1.1    Million    $    0.79  Million       $  p. 31  Million 


D.    FTE  Covered  3y  Federal 
Rcicburs  er.cn  t 


>  40.0 


31.0 


9.0 
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TO?  Eugene  Paslov  £"  '  ^  ^  O/.TG:  3/2/ 

FROM:  Ronald  J.  Jursa 

SUBJECT:         President  ftoapan's  Proposed  Fducation  deductions 


As  you  reqjcsteJ,  ve  hive  rev5c»vd  the  rnterial  rclativc^to  piopo.-cd  reductio/r.  in 
federal  education  pro^rars.    1  h«.ve  the  following  enervation*,  relntivc  to  the  impact 
of  these  proposed  reductions  on  Michigan  schools  and  students :# 

Type  of  Reductions 

/  i 
In  postsecondary  education,  the  fcajor  part  of  proposed  reductions  arc  in  the  area  of 
student  financial  assistance  since  this  is  the  area  tnat  comprises  tha  bulk  of 
federal  expenditures  for  postsecondary  education.    Four  programs  are  targeted  for 
reduction  or  ellr.ir.at ion.    These  include  the  Pall  Grants  (ureviously  knewn  as  :>asic 
Grants),  National  Direct  Student  loans,  Guaranteed  Student  Loans  (including  the  new 
Parent  loan  Prograa) ,  and  Social  Security  tAfrational  benefits.    An  analysis  of  each* 
of  these  progran  areas  follows:  ^#  "  .  * 

j 

tlnltatlon  on  Pell  <3asic)  Grants  *  , 

It  Is.  proposed  that  Pell  Grant*  „bc  United  to  Individuals  frcsi  facilie^  vith  an  annual 
incore  of  less  than  $25;OC0.  TM^represonss  a  complete  change  frca  the  Middle  Incocc 
Student  Assistance  Act  of  1978,  vhich  specifically  broadened  eligibility  to  include 
sece  grant  aid  for  families  in  the  $25,0^0-^30,000  inccta  raage."  Bajed  upon  liss  thz*> 
complete  data  available  to  us,  ve  esita^e  that  here  in  Michigan  the  proposed  H-iiatK 
vould  cllr.lnate  approximately  6,900  current  grant  recipients,  vith  a  total  dollar  loss 
of' $4.5  tillion. 

Phaso-Out  of  Vatiozial  Direct  Student  loan  '(3DSI)  Pro?ran 

Since  195S,  the  federal  governncrt  has  provided  individual  colleges  end  unlversltlce 
funds  to  be  used  for  loag-tero,  lov  intcicst  student  lens.    Nine  dollars  of  fe»!c:*l 
coney  arc  provided  for  one  dollar  of  institutional  ratch^   During  the  current  sc'feel 
year,  Michigan  colleges  and  universities  received  nearly  $10  ailllon  in  federal  funds 
for  this  program. 

|The  propcaal  sufgests  elirinctinp  253  of  the  federal  funding  each  year  for  the  next 
four  years.    This  vould  represent  a  losa  ^o  'lichi.'r.n*  schools  of  about  $2.5  cljiion 
next  year,  and  after  four  years  the  full  S10  cilllcn  would  bo  loit.    Assuning  xhe 
average,  strident  ^©an  is  about  $1,000  per  year,,  this  vould  eliminate  aid  to  about 
10,000  stu~er.es  over  the  next  four  years. 

Th*  National  Direct  Student  loan  Prcgr.v.  t.cjrTd  not  be  totally  cliriualvd  since  collcc- 
will  be  ?ble  to  re-cycl«*  ,*i«v  .\3<L  repair         vicli  rhcy  receive  tro*»  loans  cad  to 
Student*  during  the  fa*L  20  -e^rs.    Xhc?  Cart  r«»^r.ins,  ho^ov«r,  that  th,?re  will  V- 
considerably  reduced  lending  under  :ne  t.at  tonal  .'Jfrcct  Student  Loan  njrogrnn,  w*tn 
about  2,500  othcrvls.'  eligible  students  buin*.  dir.lt^l  I7i.in  funds  next  >t*ar  and  a.i 
additional  2,500  students  carh  vear  for  thi;  noxt  four  years. 
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i  Irr^est  single  orctr'n  of*  v.iide-jt  ii.i.irnl  r«.«-.i«- 


The  Iprcctt  single  crctr'n  or v.ude'jt  ti.i.tni)  p^ii'tjn?"  in  the  country  i;  the 
C».am.'Uod  '.tuuint  loaf.  I  io£f.v  .       rci« .  -(•'.!•  iu  s  Lrrro.  nor  prjvnlc  hadta"  a,,v.ncUs 
(or  a  i,ta'c  n-»ency  kucIl       the  :iilii«'>n  "I  ht  r  LActtiui  «iti\lrnl  LonAi.tliu.jtv),  will* 
the  fodorat  g<»  *crr- cat  vvbsidi  j  ».:  ti.»  s    lovn.  cul  ctftnu-iUv  wirf-inU^f-nr  thcli 
repryrent.    1J»?  prop^n  is^costtv  to  t lie  fid^r.il  pov>.rn«<.-t  mid  the  costs  have  merest 
dramatically  durir.r.  the  psVt  .'.c.cral  yurs.  dw  Lf.  tho  cliaimlion  of  all  incocc  ccilin- 
throufth  passage  of  the  Middle  Tncccc  Sttcct.t  As*  jstar.ee  ;.„t  In  197C. 

The  proposal  Is  to  reduce  federal  costs  h> : 

A.    Eliaina/ins  the  federal  pavrcnt  of  interest  on  behalf  of  the  student  borrcver 
vhile  the  student  is  in  school. 

5,    Limiting  the  a=ount  of  cone>  a  student  can  borrow  to  the  difference  between  school 
costs  and  the  resources  available  to  the  student,  based  upon  *.n  individual 

•  financial  evaluation. 

C.  For  parent  loans,  rerovir.g  the  fcdcrU  subsidy  so  that  paicnts  vill  have  to  pav 
the  full  interest  at  current  far fee t  rates. 

The  it-pact  of  the  above  proposed  reductions  vould  be  as  follows: 

A.    Rccoying  federal  interest  payments  vhile  the  student  is  in  school  will  discourage 
a  significant  nuaber  of  private  lenders  fro=  r-aLing  student  loans.    Banks  and 
other  lenders  car.no!  afford  to  loan  large  sf-s  of  money  with  inter  est  tayents 
being  delayed  for  a  period  of  four  wars  or  i.erc.    Fuithcr,  state  direct  It  crs 
(such  as  ths  Student  Loan  Authorit>  here  in  Michigan)  t  euld  probably  go  out  of 
business  since  it  vould  be  virtuall>  irpossiolc  to  sell  revcrue  toads  uithcut 
'   assurance  of  irradiate  interest  payrents  on  the  student  leans  being  offered, 

5.    The  imposition  of  a  "needs  test"  to  dctcrrine  hcv  ruch  a  student  could  bor.'ov 

will  create  a  vastly  expanded  paperwork  burden  for  colleges  end  individual  private 
lenders.    Mary  colleges  vill  be  ill-cquir?cd  to  handle  this  fdditicnal  pancr 
burden  and  cany  private  lenders  wild,  simply  refuse  to  participate.     (Vc  cent 
through  exactly  the  sa=e  experience  in  1972  .-nd  here  in  Michigan  it  resulted  in 
s  34%  decrease  in  student  loans  In  one  >car.) 

C*    Without  a  federal  subsidv  for  parent  loans,  this  new  program  vill  never  get  off 
the  ground.    At  -the  present  tiae,  it  vbuld  rcan  parents  vould  have  to  puy  in  th* 
neighborhood  of  17%  to  ISZ  on  these  loars  and  regardless  of  the  interest  r^tc  -jay 
private  lenders  vould  prefer  to  sinply  naVc  their  own  loans  rather  than  subject 
thecsclvcs  to  the  red  tape  and  paperwork  associated  \  ith  a  government  program. 

D.  By  the  close  of  the  current  fiscal  voar,  vc  cstinatc  that  approximately  11*. COO 
students  vill  have  obtained  guaranteed  loans  here  in  Michigan,  v ith  a  total 
dollar  volur.e  of  approximately  $225  clllion.    If  the  adninistru* Ion's  proposals 
Identified  above  are  irplerinted^  we  estimate  that  guaranteed  loan  volur.e  in 
Michigan  for  19S1-S2  vill  decrease  by  close  to  70S.    This  vill  ncan  a  reduction 
In  guaranteed  loar.i  in  the  .t^ojr.t  o:  approxir  it  civ  $1CA  r-illio't  ..nd  a  red  option 

*  of  approxirately  65,000  *:-'c',.nt  borrowers.    It  should  be  noted  that  not  only  till 
this  be  a  trcccndcus  loss  to  individual  students  and  ftuilivs,  but  vill  also  ha 'u 
enorcouS  consequences  In  reduced  enrol Incnts  and  revenues  for  Michigan  col It  ?cs- 
and  universities. 
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1'hr  of  pot  ;  »1  *io.rj'.'   r<Vi  J.  „'*'I  .'-ijsH 

At  the  pre.-..— it  tire,  Sac*  I  Scc.rHv  ,ro'.  ides  education!  benefits  to  eligible  student- 
a»cd  i£  to  ?1  *.l-o  an  ci.ioJKd  ir.  ;».>si.»c(  or  !nt>  of  study.    The  proposal  t'i  to 

phaac-cu;  tiic.i  benefits  o.or  :t  .no.  >c.  r  pcrloJ  by  rddinr  no  new  studculs  and  rcdyci*.,- 
expenditures  b..  aooui  2b?.  ; ^ch  \ear  *s  M'ceoed-ing  cla-.sc*-  of  rtu'Umts  jttrnlnatc  their 
college  studies.    Vc  c*tir*-te  tret  pppro*!,nAlc.lv  34,000  .'lichijnn  btud*n:s  currrnlly 
receive  Social  Security  ctluc.-U ioaal  benefits  totaling  about  SrP,  r.iPion.    If  th,e  % 
proposed  rcdoctio-s  ere  i:.pler*.rt  ;d ,  a:>owt  }J,5^f  fewer  students  will  receive  benefits 
each  >ear  o.-er  the  next  four  >carsr  with  an  annual  lo-s  of  assistance  of  abowt  $24.5 
nillion. 

Icpact  cn  Michigan  Depart-cr.t  of  Tducatlcn 

Kot  specif lcu!l>  identified  In  any  of  the  printed  nattrfeis  froa  Vushington  is  the  ver\ 
real  potslbllitv  that  the  federal  govcrnrent  will  discontinue  its  current  practice  of 
re  Inbursir.g  state  gj'.antee  agencies  for  their  adnlr.lstr^tlic  e.  penses  in  operating 
the  Cuara  .lecd  loan  Procran.    Here  in  Michigan,  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  our 
^flr,;^***' \Y9  expenses  for  .i.hjc  Cu.-r^ntccd  .Loan  Progra.  arount  to  $1.1  -ill ion,  all  o; 
which  is  covered  b>  federal  rel^bersercnt .    If  that  rcicbursci. ent  is  elizirated,  »e 
would  need  to  Immediately  increase  the  insurance  fee  (currently  one-half  of  one  percent 
vhich  vc  cu&rge  cacn  stuoert  borrower  and       would  also  have  to  seek  so^e  operating 
funds  frpsi  the  Michigpn  le^is>5t^re  as  we  previously  did  prior  to  1976. 

There  is  also  a  real  thr^et  to  eonbJnccd  operation  of  our  State  Direct  Studcr.t  loan 
Prograa  s^r.ce  thjit  progr.a^  prcb«bl>  \ocld  no:  sell  rcxeruc  bords  if  the  federal 
goveinrcr.t  clizfncted  lt«  c.ir/crt  s«b><d/  of  loan  Interest  while  the  student  borrower 
Is  iti  school. 

Conclusion 

The  budget  papets  prepared  by  th?  Reagan  aorinisiratlon  clearly  forecast  that  tr.re  v_l 
be  considerable  re^a*.  ivc  reaction  to  these  proposals  ircz-  nany  parent3  aid  stud.nts  a? 
veil  as  fro-,  colleges  and  universities  tnroy.  c»o'it  the  countrj  .    Ihcrc  Is  no  cuc^tio. 
that  tae'hlghcr  education  cci--unlt\  til:  suit.t-n  scr.nu*.  dr-ire  If  all  of  the  prc;.rp  - 
reductirii  ate  .  plcrertcd.     The  crucial  pwo3i>:  policv  qu^ti^cn  Is  whether  thc>e  Iocs 
ore  wortn  aosorbirg  ir.  ord\.r  to  ef  tect  «atc  the  proposed-  3a»in^s  in  festal  cxfior.J i: ^r<-  - 
This  Is  a  question  which  the  American  pcoplo  und  the  Congress  will  have  to  d'j;iec. 

If  we  were  asked  to  prioritize  the  proposed  reductions,  it  would  be  ny  judgrent  that  tl 
least  daT-ieir^  action  *.<.ild  be  the  .-posit  I'M  of  a  $25,000  inccrc  celling  far  tie  Tell 
(Easic)  Ura.nt  Prer.raa.    Wile  sore  students  could  let*?e  their  grant  aid,  these  woyld 
Involve  u;  ^cr-alddli*  incci  t  fanilies  v'*o  piob»bly  could  resort  to  other  resource*. 

Kext  in  priority  cccld  battle  phn.~.c-out  of  Social  Security' educational  benefits.  TNi 
Current  bci.cfit*  arc  not  ticlv  "neci*i.d"  by  .-winy  ^.tudertb,  ard ,  Ri\cn  the  curt  ent 
precarious  ccadlriti  cf  t'.e  Sacicl  ^«c.:•.        3j.rtej«,  tUrc  is  litrlc  ju^t;flc^t'»  •  to 
provide  bt.tefits  to  coll^,  c  st«»Vnts  t'.rt  an  not  ,i\^U«i1>lc  to  e:h;r  p*.rsonf5  IS  to  21 
)tars  of  rj^e  who  c'o  not  attend  college. 

Phase  out  of  the  I.ati^on.il  Direct  Sutdcnt  Loin  Pfo^ran  would  hue  ruch  broader  '  pact 
cn  larp.c  nu-bers  of  stt.Jt        n:»d  Wv->uld  jr.re  it  1/  ied-ic^  the  ar-oant  of  f ln.*,ncla>l  .-,',.1  whlct 
could  b«*  provide'  b..  ini'i'.'Ical  co'.:.,;^         v.iiw  xr.lt  ice 

or      J    ../,         -r.s:  t\-f,ii    ;<rip»».»*..  1  j-  t!.t  pki  to  re  I'r  <:  aid  r«  'i.ce  th«* 
..•J  J    >:W      t :  j,\  ai.i,('/',.",',t   I',  t  .    '  nMe  co- :     >\inA    c)  Arl^  c.'.i  be 

ide  n  tl  i*   ;*ot/  fit  'Jj  p-oV-1  !  <t}'.;.  it  covld  be  Jo.xe  icx  arv  ca,l}/  .*nd 

•  ith  f.T  le  •'  C    arc  b\  rL  in**  ett.ei*  tl'n  proposed  by  lU*  ex!-  in  iMf.it  Ion 

(for  t  ;":lc,  ft  ci.^le  LiIv.l  l.-;;.aio-i  f^  ►••ri^i'  of  iiitrc^r  •ub<idic<  could  be 
*rpc>  < t ,  a*  1  ?~  t\i+       w  i*ir»:  to  lr7'i.)    *.ne  '.nti^.i^l  Co»jn*,il  of  l!-r.l"f  tduratJon 
ioai  "ro;;i**"  is  curr«ntlyi  dr.1"'; iT  a  '■.e.ie'i  of  cctir/.t'r'pji'pc'.jlt  w*hich  •  ill  be 
shcrv^  -it')  th*a  «»'  ir  Uirjit  l?r  a  *«t  t!u  Coa.;rc*s.    At  such  tlr-  as  i Uo  e  prbpc^sals  arc 
officii  1/  prest .tied,  1  voalc  urr,»"  that  the  L.pMtront  strcngly  c.:dor<!c  tflon. 
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ESTIMATED  IMPACT  OF 
PROPOSED  EUDGCT  REDUCTIONS, 
VOCATIONAL  REHABILITAT 


[OSS^^ 


h\'  IStfJ  K.icil  lv»:  hf  •  \outu-i.iJ  Mi.iIitli:.>ttOii 


Thx5  anal.  ^ii  .»..-u»»s  lb 
Service."  hlo<.J  '.:v»tt  1» 
tore  *ltii:'ic  j*>uas  a:>  c» 
should  n.  rt.K  cj  «VJ". 
tha  iutl.iV*  on  rate  which  t 
effects. 


I  lie  ri"  Li  1  ,f.l  Kin  f         •  will  be  folded  into  the  'Muunn 

..i  71*  of  tic  H  J9R1  ap|*io;iri.itio*;> 
"•.cirJ  fiw"1  the  '  rcMtkt.;  by  Hid*'Lirihi    This  ni.al/M* 
i  tint  t*-e.    inc  a.i..i>ii-«  .^Ko  .i*suue«  «i  10-  i  tut  case  in 
i^:  bo  used  to  tr.insj.^c  the  President's  plan  into  "rcjl" 


In  gener.il,  the  President's  reduction*  voulcf  vequire  '.US  to  undergo  ftassixc-  ^ 

services,  :c,\d  rcq<«;rc  cl.cnvs  to  trJitl  sjg-uf icanily  further  fur  services 

because  of  fcutr  loc.«l  offices,    in  the  fu;ure.  sosc  costs  for  rchnoilitation  kuuld 
have  to  be  shared  by  clients  throu.TP.  'a  fcc-for-scr\  ice.    Other  plans  inctfudc  th„* 
adoption  of  a  terns  tc«t  and  possible  income  and  rt. source  rcv:cv..»  Client  waiting 
lists  and  an  order  of  selection  would  be  installed.    Unemployment  -and  public 
assistance  costs  would  bo  increased.  i 

The  two  tables  below  show  wore  specifically  the  impacts  of  the  President's  reductions 
in, FY  19S2.    Tabic  I  reports  the  effects  if  only;  the  Basic  Program.  Sec    110.  is 
placed  in  the  bloc)  grant.    Table  II  reports  the  effects  if  the  Basic  Program  plus 
Social  Security  ajafLSupplcracntal  Security  arc  in  the  block  grant. 


TABLE  I  -  Basic  Progroo  Only 
Effects  of  Federal  BlocV  Grant  Reductions  for  FY  1932 


A.    Financial  Irpr.cts  (25'0 
Section  110  Grant 


Indirect  Earnings 
Prog  ran  Funds  . 
State  Match 


Total 


FY  1931  (base) 


$27,166,600 


821,300 
26,345.300 
6,586,300 


$33, 752,900 


FY  1982  reductions 


$6,791,700 


*  205.300 
6,586,400 
1.646.600 

$8,438,300 


B.    Client  and  Progiao  (exacts  (35'.) 

Section  110  Staff  Positions  716 

Kunbcr  of  Rehabilitations  6,890 

.Vuabcr  of  Clients  Served  44.060 


250 
2,400 
IS, 400 


TABU:  11  -  r.a.iiCxPro}:r.in  Plus.SSIT  ai^  SSI 

ft?; 

"FY  Tgjjj  iS^lO,  FY  Rcjncl  Ion 


0 


A.  *  Financial  Ir.pact*  (2St) 

/XScction  110  GranV                $35,752,900  $8^38,300 

v*SS'fF                 •                       3,422,400  *  855,600' 

SSI              ,   1.606,700  »  401,700 

4    *                           Total                $38,782,000  "    '                 $9,695,600:  ^ 

B.  -Client 'ainWprograra  Impacts  (35*0  ^  ' 

'                    Sectiorr  110  Staff  Positions  *#         642  300 

.                     Kumber  of  Rehabilitations             7,300  *         r  .  2,600 

Kumbor,of  Clients  Served             49,300  ,            %        W  17,300 


.  Annul  1  fecti*m  110  Umt'iiij*  of  Vocations!  RcluMl  ilniion 
and 

A»'»'a \  Uur.oiic  Criin  InJiciilor*  of  RvhabilKfcnts 


Secticn  110  Funds 
Stato  Much 
Total 


(Actual) 
FY  79-t.u 

6.3a 


(Projcctcd) 
FY  S0-S1 

6. to  

~~$T37Sn 


(Ustiwatcd  £ffic 
of  Reagan  Cut' 
FY  S1-&2 

 4.9a  ' 


1.  Enploycd  Rchabilitants 

(Section  110)  (a) 

2.  Ket  Kago  Increase  (b) 

3.  Federal  Taxes 

 Returned-^)-  


4. 


6.SO0 

$39. 5a 
$  4.2b 


State  Taxes 
Returned  (b) 


$  2.9a 

5.    P.A.  Payments  Averted(b)    $  2.5b 


6,000 

$36. 5a 
$  3.9a 


$  2.7n 
-$  2.3a 


3.900(d) 

$23. 7m 
$  2.5a 

$  l.Sia 
S  1.5a 


Notes 


ft 


Includes  only  corpetitlvely  caployed  reh*bilitants;  excludes  non-coapctitivcly 
placed  and  all  S$TF  and  SSI  rchabi litants. 

figures  are  net  increases  in  cconoaic  gains  not  gross  totals. 

'    154  attrition  included  in  all  nuabcrs  $  figures  above  1  thru  5. 


d.    FY  1982 "product ion  reduced  due  to  inflation,  uncap] oyaont ,  and  depressed  funding. 
FY  1932  funding  $25.3  is  mu  adjusted  downward  by  10*  CP1  to  "real"  dollar  value 
of  $22. S  frca  FY  19S1  levels  but  the  production  of  3,900  froa  6.000  is  adjustcJ 
to  reflect  that  fc«or  services,  goods,  and  staff  can  be  purchased  Vith  the  525. 3a 
than  could  have  beer,  bought  Jn  FY  19S1.    Production  therefore  includes  25%  cut 
plus  10»  inflation,  i.e.,  55^  reduction. 

i 

FY  1932  figures  verc  compared  to  FY  19S1  by  MRS-    Bob  M^Kerr*s  percentages  were 
correct  hut  conparcd  FY  19S0  figures  vith  FY  19S2.    The  larger  differences  in 
production  then  are  due  to  ti»o  years  of  inflation. 
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Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  RuidcelM 
have  known  about  you  a  long  time.  You've  been  a  great  leader  in 
the  area  of  education.  _  .         •  * 

But  do  you  think  that  maybe  this  talk  of  bloek  grants  may  just 
be  an  excuse  to  cut  back  on  Federal  aid  to  education? 

Dr.  Runkel.  We  have  said  that  in  our  testimony,  that  we  do  not 
want,  to  see  that  as  an  excuse.  We  think  it  is  actually.  What  we 
have  had  is,  many  people  in  the  field,  I  have  been  in  the  field  as 
the  superintendent  (6f  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  -have  complained 
about  paperwork  a^d  undue  regulation.  And  as  in  any, program, 
those  things  can  always  be  cleaned  up.  . 

But  our  voices  have  been  heard.  But  when  they  complained 
about  regulations,  they  did  not  say  that  they  wanted  the  block 
grants  and  certainly  lose  money.  That  is  the  first  point. 

The  second  point,  programs  such  as  migrant  programs,  migrant 
education,  will  get  lost  in  that  block  grant.  The  small  programs  are 
going  to  be  eaten  up  by  the  most  able.  " 

Chairman  Perkins.  And  we  willitever  hear  of  them  after  the 
first  year.  There  will  be  some  scrapping  around  at  the  State  level. 

Dr.  Runkel.  Yes.  And  the  reaffcn  that  we  targeted  education  in 
specific  areas  at  the  Federal  levK  is  because  there  were  specific 
needs. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Now,  the  administration  is  considering  a 
block  grant  proposal  which  would  permit  local  school  districts  to. 
use  the  Federal  funds  to  reduce  local  taxes.  Of  course,  that  is 
window  dressing,  so  that  nothing  extra  in  terms  of  education  would  * 
have  to  be  provided.  # 
And  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  agree  with  that  proposal? 
Dr  Runkel.  I  disagree  strongly  with  that.  First  of  all,  the  money 
will  go  to  X  school  district.  It  would  put  them  directly  in  contact 
with  the  Federal  Government.  The  claim  that  there  would  not  be 
any  regulations  is  certainly  in  error.  We  certainly  have  plenty  of 
court  decisions  and  State  laws  and  Federapaws  that  would  have  to 
be  met.  I  would  see  litigation  for  the  next  5  years  to  determine 

thAnd  it  would  be  really,  the  local  school  districts -would  soon,  I 
think,  feel  that  they  would  like  to  go  back  to  another  form.  Be- 
cause  once  they  had  to  make  that  critical  decision  of  how  that 
money  was  split  exactly,  we  would  find  that  it  would  be  a  quagmire 
and  they  would  be  chewed  up  by  a  variety  of  special  interests  in 
that  community.  \  _ 

In  terms  of  reducing  taxes,  any  timfe  you  reduce  25  percent  or 
more  of  the  money,  I  do  not  know  how/anyone,  my  economy,  I  just 
do  not  understand  how  they  could  reduce  taxes.  That  is  beyond  me. 
And  it  will  increase  taxes,  rather  ttyui  reduce  taxes  at  the  local 
and  State  level. 
Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hawkins?  \  ,     ,  .  ... 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Dr.  RunkefTm  line  with  that  last  question  with 
respect  to  validation,  you  have  suggested  that  a  waiver  of  th<v 
msintenance-of-effort  requirement^  included  as  one  of  the  sugges- 
tions. 

Dr.  Runkel.  I  am  asking  that  for  our  State,  because  we  are  not 
t         going  to  be  able.  I  will  say  generally,  there  should  be  some  mainte* 
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nance  of  effort.  Those  principles  apply  primarily  ,  for  our  State, 
because  we  are  really  having  difficulty  because  of  the  cuts  that  we 
are  now  facing,  to  maintain  effort.' 

And  we  think  that  there  needs  to  be  some  waiver  of  that,  or 
waiver"  in  depressed  areas,  because  I  tliink  that  has  happened  in 
several  States.  I  believe  California  is  experiencing  that  as  well  in 
some  parts  of  it  as  well. 

Mr.  HAwkins.  Yes.  But  I  am  concerned  that  if  you  do  grant,  let 
us  take  a  program  such  as  title  I,  which  was  predicated  on  the 
theory  that  this  money  would  go  to  improve,  let  us  say,  enrich  the 
learning  experience,  and  if  that  is  so  and  a  State  reduces  its  State 
support  or  its  local  district  reduces  its  support  based  on  the  fact 
that  this  money,  is  made  available  to  it,  th$n  it  is  merely  a  transfer 
of  the  burden  from  one  level  of  government  to  the  other,  and  the 
child  suffers  from  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  something  that  requires  a  lot  of  thought. 

Dr.  Runkel.  I  agree. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  That  if  this  is  not  money  in  addition,  that  is,  if  the 
Federal  money  is  not  money  in  addition  to  what  is  already  being 
provided,  then  the^hild  is  going  to  be  deprived. 

Dr.  Runkei^Jiot  me  respond  as  well  as  I  can  to  that.  I  agree  in 
the  nonnaLiifuation  with  your  conclusion.  As  we  look  at  our  State, 
and  we^JwiQusly  concur  that  that  money  ought  to  be  targeted  for 
the  programs  that  are  now  in  operation.  As  we  look  at  Dale  School 
District,  or  Grand  Rapids  or  Detroit,  we  have  reduced  part  of  that. 

And  we  afe  studying  that  quite  in  depth  now  to  see  where  we 
are.  We  think  we  have  a  maintenance-of-effort  problem  in  Michi- 
gan, because  State  aid  and  categorical  aid  have  already  been  re- 
duced by  the  State  government. 

We  have  never,  we  have  always  supported  the  idea  of  mainte- 
'  * .  nance  of  effort,  because  what  happens  is  the  program  will  go  down 
here.  But  we  do  think  there  are  exceptions,  and  we  think  now  in 
our  State,  with  the  economy  the  way  it  is,  we  believe  thklfwe 
would  like  to  ask  for  that  exception  for  a  year,  for  a  waiver.' And 
.maybe  that  ought  to  be  made  a  little  clearer  in  our  presentation. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Well,  perhaps  the  hold-harmless  approach  may  be, 

Dr.  Runkel.  May  be  better. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  May  be  better. 

Dr.  Runkel*  Yes.  , 

Mr.  Hawkins:  I  airTsure  that  we  agree  in  principle. 
Dr.  -Runkel.  We  agree  in  principle.  ° 
Mr.  Hawkins.  It  is  just  a  question  that  this.  e4t 
Dr.  Runkel*  That  would  be  acceptable  to  us.  / 
Mr.  Hawkins.  This  may  not  reach  the  actual  situation.  . 
Now,  the  only  other  question  that  I  would  ask  would  be  this.  I 
talk  to  quite  a  few  school  people  and  privately,  although  publicly 
their  position  may  be  different,  but  privately  they  seem  to  be 
enjoying  the  idea  of  the  block  grant  approach,  that  this  is  going  to 
be  a  lot  of  money  which  they  can  use  without  strings  attached,  and 
that  this  would  be  a  good  opportunity,  I  would  think,  to  dump 

f>rograms,  but  to  tHem,  they  say  to  save  money  that  is  filled  with  a 
ot  of  red  tape  and  Federal  mandates. 
Dr.  Runkel.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Hawkins.  I  have  heard  a  lot  of  this  from  the  school  people. 
Would  you  react  to  that?.  «  ,       ,  , 

Dr  Runkel.  I  surely  would.  I  have  operated  an  urban  school 
district  which  had  all  the  programs,  the  second  and  third  largest 
school  district  in  Michigan,  as  the  superintendent.  I  think  there 
"has  been  some  of  that  out  there.  .  T  ...  ,  „„ 

But  if  you  really  put  down  the  appropriate  issues  here,  1  think  as 
Congressman  Perkins  indicated,  if  you  cut  the  program  25  percent, 
then  we  say  to  LEAs,  yon  can  distribute  this  money  any  way  you 
like,  well,  that  really  is  not  going  to  happen. 

For  example,  we  have  a  Federal  law  for  the  handicapped,  certain 
requirements  are  met  there.  We  have  .a  statute  back  in  Michigan 
which  is  muchMnore  restrictive  and  does  much  more  to  meet  the 
needs,  which  is  already  law.  So  that  has  to  be  met  there. 

Certainly  title  I,  we  have  an  article  3.  We  emphasize  Jhe  eco- 
nomically .disadvantaged  in  Michigan,  and  certainly«money  will  be 

But  I  submit  to  you  that  it  will  not  work.  The  program  will  not 
work  And  as  you  get  down  to  really,  really  cutting  the  pie  at  the 

*  local  level,  that  the  most  able,  politically  able,  will  get  the  money. 

The  other  groups  will  sue.  ' 
And  1  will  say  that  the  accountability,- because  the  State  is  now 

being  bypassed,  ultimately  will  be  placed  in  the  Department  of 
.  Education,  which  the  President  said  he  wanted  to  eliminate.  Be- 
-j  •  cause  certainly  there- is  going  to  have  to  be  some  accountability  ot 
^    Federal  money,  because  if  there  is  not  accountability,  we  know 

what  has  happened' in  the  past.  .  ^  x    ...     •  .,      T  . 

•  Those  are  just  a  few  items.  But  vapre  important  than  that,  l 
*  -  think,  artd  you  know  I  have  to  say  this  sincerely,  that  school 

peopfe,  I  feel,  might  be  in  error  when  they  really  see  the  package. 

It  is  a  quick  fix  on  a  complex  problem...       *'  ^ 
/    And  we  are  meeting  with  our  school  people  arouadjtfichigan, 

and  we  are  finding,  and  we  have  a  meeting,  and  one  of  thTreason^ 

I.  want  to  leave  early  today  is  tomorrow  monjing  in  Detroitwe  WIH 

meet  with  five  congressional  districts,  where  we  have.  SWAT  teams 
V     that  are  going  to*e  working  with  our  Omgressmeir  and  giving 

*  them  information.  We  are  finding  that  that  is  not  the  case  in 

•MMsniyIof  the  organizations  which  said  that  they  are  for;  block 
. ' .   grtm^are  now  reassessing  their  ttews.  We  are  finding  in  our 
commumcatioris,  because  I  do  think  fee  are  ahead  of  the  country  in 
•communicating  these  things  to  other  people,  because  our  needs  are 
so  great,  we  are  finding  now  that  there  is  becoming  an  uproar  that 
we  had  not  experienced  from"  the  -handicapped  and  the  litle  1 
r     people,  now  that  they  are  finding  o#  what  is  happening  and  what 
%   JmX  happen  at  the  local  school  district  level  that  that  is  not  «oing 
to  be  an  acceptable  way  to  administer  these  funds.    •  \ 
-  So  |  guess  that,  Congressman  Hawkins,  would  be  some  ot  the  ) 
-     comments  that  I  would  make  on  that-.  , 
Mr.  Hawkins.  I  certainly  appreciate  them.  - 
Dr.  Runkel.  Thank  you.  . 
XMr.  Hawkins.  I  think  they  are  very,  very  relevant. 
.    Mr.  Kildee?         "  m  . 

Mr.  Kildee.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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On  the  point  you  raised  regarding  maintenance  of  effort.  I 
wonder  if  we  could  make  a  distinction  for  States  where  the  drop  in, 
quote,  "effort,"  is  due  Us  a  drop  in  revenues  because  of  a  downturn 
in  that  State's  economy.  p , 

Dr.  Runkel,  Yes. 

Mr.  Kildee.  Rather  than  in  a  drop  in  the  tax  rate. 
Pr.  Runkel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kildee.  By  the  legislature  or  by  the  local  school  districts. 

Dr.  Runkel,  That  is  a  good  point,  and  I  appreciated.  I  agree  100 
percent.  /     .         I  /  — 

Mr.  Kildee.  There  is  no  way  to  contra  these  economic  factors.  I 
had  25.9  percent  unemployment  in  mjdtotrifeHj^^mmer.  This 
•  decreased  revenues  drastically  withoiK^toy  acti<jnoTthe  legislature 
or  the  people.  So  perhaps  if  we  could  index  and  say-r=— - 

Dr.  Runkel.  I  think  that  is  an  excellent  point. 

Mr.  Kildee.  When  unemployment  or  the  number  of  people  rely- 
ing on  social  services  reaches  a  certain  figure,  then  we  make  some 
a<ftustments„or  make  that  distinction. 

Dr.  Runkel.  I  agree vThat  is  an  excellent  point. 

Mr.  Kildee.  I  think  that  would  be  a  better  way  to  approach  it. 

One  thing  I  worry  about  with  the  block  grants,  is  that  we  now 
have  advocacy  for  education  on  the  Federal  level,  too.'  Many  groups* 
get  categorical  funding  for  a  program  after  fighting  for  it  for  a  long 
time.  Once  that  funding  it  folded  into  a  block  grant,  some  advocacy 
on  the  Federal  level  is*  lost.  * 

I  suspect  certain  people  in"  OMB  would  like  to  get  rid  of  that 
advocacy,  because  of  the  success  these  advocates  have  had  in  con- 
vincing the  Congress  that  certain  ph>gi€ms  were  needed,  Congress 
response  was  to  recognize  Federal  concern*  and  to  give  dollars  for 
,  those  specific  programs.  *  ' 

,  When  you  fold  funding  for  these  programs  into  a  block  grant  you 
do.  lose  that  advocacy  on  the  Fedex&l  'level,  which  is  something  I 
think  we  are  concerned  about. 

Mr.  Stockman  has  told  Mr.  Reagan  and  Mr.  Reagan  has  told  us, 
then,  that  a  25-percent  cut,  for  example,  in  vocational  education 
will  not  jtftnn  vocational  education  programs  at  all  because  the 
State  ancoocal  educational  agencies  mil  take  up  the  slack. 

We'  know  that  is  ridiculous*  ill  Michigan  right  now.  Could  you 
comment  on  how  you  feel  about  that? 

Dr.  Runkei^X^s.  I  think  that,  I  have  talked  with  Secretary  Bell 
and  met  with  him  about  the  special  problems  of  Michigan.  And  I 
know  that  he  is  in  a  very  difficult  position  in  terms  of  the  whole 
proposition. 

I  do  not  understand  how  anyone  could  conceive  that  the  adminis- 
trative costs  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  level  is  something  like 
13  percent:  It  is  just  not  there.  We  checked  the  data  on  that  at  the 
local  level  and  at  the  State  level,  and  it  is  more  like  2  percent. 

Now,  let  us  talk  about  vocational  education.  This*  is  certainly  a 
Atopic  that,  in*  a  State  where  the  economy  is  devastated,  and  if  we 
are  going  to  develop  new  industries  we  nave  got  to  be  i>art  of  the 
solution.  Vocational  education  has  to  be  part  of  that  training  com- 
ponent. And  it  is  certainly  an  important  ingredient  in  developing 
and  diversifying  ouiy  industries. 
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But  if  at  the  Federal  level  it  is  oat  25  percent,  the  moneys  are 
not  going  to  be  there  to  pick  up  Wnen  the  economy  is  bad  at  the 
^ local  level.  The  programis  going^abe  cut  25  percent  on  more.  And 
some  of  our  programs  are  certainly  going  to  be  devastated  by  that 

If  we  look  at  Detroit,  and  we  do  not  have  to  look  at  it  nationally, 
in  Detroit  now  we  Kfure  a  commitment  to  five  vocational  education 
centers.  We  have  tl^g)nstruction  money  for  those  centers.  Now 
here  is  a  city  whose  sftnool  system  is  going  through  revitalization, 
new  leadership,  achievements  improving.  Vocational  centers  can  be 
important  for  the  training  of  minority  youth  in  that  city. 

We  may  be^ble  to  build  them,  but1  we  sure  will  not  have  the 
%  m6ney  to  operate  them.  That  is  in  Michigan. 

In  looking  across  the  country,  this  State  and  the  State  that  I  just 
traveled  through,  Ohio,  have  done  an  excellent  job  in  vocational 
education,  as  many  others  have.  And  we  look  at  the  South,  North 
Carolina.  We  can  see  what  a  role  vocational  education  has  played 
in  revitalizing  the  economy  of  areas  of  our  country  that  are  Sun 
Belt  or,  you  know,  close  to  Sun  Belt. 

•  I  can  see  that  that  is  going  to  have  impact  in  those  States,  as 
well.  So  I  think  at  a  national  level  it  is  going  to  have,  serious 
impact  on  vocational  education,  revitalizing  the  retraining  of  our 
young  people.  And  I  am^very  concerned  about  it. 

Mr.  Kildee.  I  was  talking  with  Roger  Smith,  chairman  of  the 
board  at  General  Motors,  last  week.  He  tells  me  that  GM  has  made 
a  commitment  to  spend  $40  billion  in  the  next  5  years  to  modern- 
ize. 

Dr.  Runkel.  Yes.  ; 
^  Mr.  Kildee.  That  is  going  to  require  some  trained' people. 

It  just  seems  strange  to  me  that  at  a  time  when  we  are  tiying  to 
reindustrialize  this  country,  we  are  also  considering  lessening  our 
Federal  commitment  to  a  program  that  will  serve  that  reindustria- 
lization.  _       ,  ' 

Dr.  Runkel.  I  agree.  I  am  not  an  economist,  but  I  did  spend  the 
last  2  years  in  Europe  and  a  certain  amount  of  time  in  England.  • 
And  if  you  caught  the  New  York  Times  yesterday,  the  Thatcher 
,  Government  has  jtist  raised  taxes,  unemployment  is  at  a  higher 
'  fate  than  ever,  inflation  is  still  up,  and  taxes,  now  have  been  raised 
again. 

So  that  the  theory,  I  gu&s  it  is  called  the  supply  side  economics, 
is  not  working  presently  in^England.  And  the  risks  are  very  great 
if  it  does  not  work  here,  because  we  have  had,  I  think,  a  measure,  a 
lot  of  successful  programs  in  terms  of  the  Federal  sector  meeting 
the  needs  of  people  that  have  been  deprived  in  the  past. 

And  it  is  certainly  almost  a  shocking  part  of  this  whole  proposal, 
if  you  are  going  to  revitalize  this  whole  country,  that  you  have  to 
have  a  trained  work  force  and  an  educated  work  force.  The  stu-  • 
dents  that  are  going  through  those  systems  now  will  only  go 
through  once.  We  see  serious  damage*td  Michigan  education  if  it 
continues.  m 

Mr,  Kildee.  Thank  you  very  much,  Phil. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  you  very  much,  Dr.  RunkeL 

c 
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Our  next  witness,  THon.  Albert  Yanni,  member  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  .of  West  Virginia/  • 
Byrl,  we  toll  get  to  you  in  a  few  moments.  s  - 

You  better  go  get  something  to  eat  and  I  will  run  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ALBERT  YANNI,  MEMBER,  HOUSE  OF 
DELEGATES  OF  THE  STATE  OF  .WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  Yanni.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Perkins. 
Chairman  Perkins.  Go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Yanni.  I  would  first  like  to  thank  you,  Congressman  Perkins 
and  colleagues,  for  your  many  years  of  support  of  vocational  educa- 
tion and  your  continued  support,  demonstrated  by  conducting  local 
hearings  such  as  this  one.  U\ 

The  people  of  the  tri-state  area  sincerely  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  make  known  to  you  personally  the  consequences  oT  pro- 
posed reductions  in  Federal  support.  I  would  like  to  make  my 
comments  today  from  the  perspective  of  my  position  as  a  member 
of  the  West  Virginia  legislature  and,  more  specifically,  as  aN 
member  of  the  House  Education  Committee. 

The  State  of  West  Virginia  realizes  the  need  for  vocational  edu 
ctftion  and  has  supported  vocational  education.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  Federal  share  of  vocational  education  funds  has  de- 
clined, so  that  an  ever-increasing  portion  of  program  costs  is  being 
borne  by  the  local  and  State  governments. 

The  Federal  investment  in  vocational  education  has  %  increased 
from  $50  million  in  1963  to  approximately  $600  million  in  fiscal 
year  1978.  Currently,  it^total  is  $78*4  million.  While  this  indicates 
that  the  Federal  investment  is  12  times  more  now  than  it  was  in 
1963,  these  figures  have  not  kept  pace  with  increasing  local  and 
State  funds.  fi  -v 

In  1963,  state  and  local  allocations  to  vocational  education  were 
$232  million,  and  they  increased  to  over  $5  billion  currently.  This 
i&  approximately  22  times  the  investment  as  compared  to  that  in 
1963. 

This  situation  is  even  more  revealing  when  Federal  investments 
are  considered  with  increasing  enrollments  in  vocational  programs. 
Between  1965  and  1976,  vocational  education  enrollment  increased 
by  170  percent.  Vhile ,  student  expenditures  by  State  and  local 
government  increased  from  $187  in  1973  to  ,$346  in  1979,  Federal 
expenditures  per  vocational  student  dropped  from  $40  to<;$34. 

In  West  Virginia,  over  the  past  10  years  the  State  appropriations 
to  support  vocational  education  kept  pace  with^the  increase  in  costs 
and  enrollment  through  fiscal  year  1981.  Because  of  the  decreased 
revenues,  the  State  appropriations  was  reduced  from  the  1979  ap- 
propriation of  $9,310,026  to  $9,070,604  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

Again  in  fiscal  year  1982,  the  Gtovernop  has  unfortunately  had  tot 
ask  for  another  reduction  in  vocational  education  funding,  which 
will  reduce  pur  funding  level  to  an  amount  of  $8,569,286.  To  com- 
pound this  problem,'  it  appears  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
funding  will  be  reduced  or  possibly  eliminated.  ^^y^ 

Through  the  combination  of  ARC  funding,  State  appronristtoff 
and  local  funds,  we  have  been  able  to  construct  a  modern  delivery 
system  for  vocational  education.  The  attached  charts  illustrate  how 
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133,016,319  in  ARC  .funds  nave  been  used  as  an  incentive  for  the 
♦construction  of  vocational  facilities. 

With  these  funds  no  longer  available  and  faced  with  the  reduc- 
tion at  both  State  and  local  levels,  a  25  percent  reduction  in  fiscal 
vear  1981  and  a  20  percent  cut  in  1982  will  devastate  vocational 
programs  in  West  Virginia.  Additional  facilities  will  not  be  con- 
structed and  existing  facilities^  will  not  be  renovated  or  expanded. 

Without  additional  facilities  and  equipment,  many  persons  in 
West  Virginia  in  need  of  vocational  training  will  not  be  served.  Not 
only  will  the  additional  secondary  students  requesting  admission  to 
our  programs  be  turned  away,  and  not  only  will  fewer  programs 
for-special  populations  be  available,  but  also  that  many  displaced 
workers  who  are  out  of  work  will  not  be  served. 

It  is  paradoxical  to  even  consider  a  decrease  m  vocational  educa- 
tion training  when  the  number  of  persons  wanting  training  is 
increasing.  Prom  plant  closings  alone  over  the  past  year,  we  have 
had  3  J84  persons  lose  their  jobs.  West  Virginia  s  unemployment 
rate  in  January  was  the  highest  since  1975.  The  rate  of  unemploy- . 
ment  reached  9.1  percent  of  the  labor  force.         .'.,».  . 

Statistics  are  not  available  as  to  the  actual  number  of  miners  out 
of  work  or  the  number  that  have  been  laid  off.  Without  retraining, 
these  people  have  no  place  to  go.  Unless  Federal  funds  are  in- 
creased or  at  least  maintained  at  the  present  level,  programs  for 
adults  will  be  drastically  reduced.  The  programs  that  continue  will 
operate  with  equipment  that  is  rapidly  becoming  obsolete. 

Federal  funding  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  has  been  * 
.seen  by  State  legislatures  as  a  source  of  funding,  for  paying  the 
additional  costs  of  vocational  education.  The  State  is  responsible 
for  providing  a  free  and  appropriate  basic  education.  With  decreas-  . 
ing  revenues,  nothing  other  than  a  basic  education  can  be  expect- 

^In  summary,  Congressman  Perkins,  I  ask  that  you  continue  your 
efforts  to  show  other  Members  of  Congress  the  catastrophic  effects 
that  will  result  from  the  proposed  reduction  m  Federal  support  tor 
vocational  education.  Without  thfe  help  of  Congress,  the-  proposed 
rescission  in  cuts  will  be  made 'at  this  time,  when  demand  tor 
vocational  education  is  at  its  .peak. 

,  Not  only  will  persons  suffering  from  the  .current  downturn  in  our 
economy  not  be  served,  but  also  our  future  programing  will  be 
thrown  into  a  downward  spiral  from  which  it  will  take  years  to 

recover  • 

Congressman  Perkins,  I  have  listed  also  the  vocational t  education 
State  appropriations  since  1969.  And  if  you'll  please  note,  m  1980 
and  1981  we  did  appropriate  $9,072,604,  which  was  a  considerable 
increase  from  10  years  ago.  We  are  doing  everything  we  can  in  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  to  help  ourselves.  . 

We  do  have  problems.  I  think  you  do  realize  that.  And  we  have 
got  to  have  help.  And  1  thank  you,  sir. 
'  [Attachments  to  Mr.  Yanni's  statement  follows:] 

*  Vocational  education  State  appropriations  as  of  Sept,  29,  1980 


Fiscal  year 


lalaXWn  '    $2,085,420 

1969  to  1970  •»'••»:   2  1QR  0R2 

1970  to  1971.,.  V  i  " Solo 

1971  to  1972  «  -   Z,7b9,d^0 
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1972  to  1S73   2,726,230 

1978  to  1974....*   4,592,342 

.  1974  to  1975   6,443,400 

1975  to  1976  »   6,453,411 

1976  to  1977   7,980,025 

1977,  to  1978   8,660,521 

1978  to  1979  v   8,678,146 

1979  to  I960  „   9,810,026 

1980  to  1981   9,072,604 

CONSTRUCTION  FUNDS  BY  FISCAL  YEAR-VOCATIONAL  CENTERS,  MULTIC0UNTY  CENTERS,  SPECIAL 
SCHOOLS,  COMPREHENSIVE  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  AND  COLLEGES 


Section  214      Section  211 


SUte 


local 


Total 

construction 


Rscal  year.  *  «. 

1965.   0  0  $50,890 

1966  „   $235,225  0  1,347,432 

1967 —   ,  944.403  $930,500  1,950.525 

 76636*—- r-250.000 — -t,m63t 

1969..    1,216,571  1,440,600  1.549,447 

1970    544.616  2.007.693 

1971  „    300.000  500,000 

1972                    ..  1,075.000  6,501.500 

1973      0  1,637,505 

1974...   0-V  2,338,280 

1975    ,  0  6,543.505 

1976   0  659.000 

1977   0  1,150,000 

1978    0  0 

1979   0  2,875.553 

1980    0  800.000 

1981..^    •  0  300.000 

Total   5,082,183 


350,000 
250,000 
1.635.200 
70.000 
220.000 
2.100.000 
461.500 
400.000 
0 
0 
0 
0 


$193 
214,020 
184,107 


'  1,475,284 
694,227 
350,000* 
1,730.500 
3,447,995 
,  219.490 
2.850,000 
1,839,500 
1,700,000 
130,000 
5,964,000 
800,000 
500,000 


$52,000 
1,484,150 
2,114,449 


2.083.333 
1.118.850 
0 

1.700.000 
905,000 

2,277,900 

3,650,000 
790,000 

1,125.000 
0 

3,143.650 
700,000 
200.000 


2,280 
3,280,827 
6,123,984 


7,765.235 
4.715,386 
l,400,00fr 
12.642,200 
6,060,500 
5,055,670 
15,143.505 
3,750.000 
4.375,000 
130,000 
11.9S3.203 
2.300,000 
1.000.000 


27.934,136     12.065,625     22,361,464     22,601,587   .  90,044,995 


Chairman  Perkins.  I  know  you  have  got  problems  and  we  are 
working  on  them.  And  you  have  got  problems  with  the  Appala- 
chian regional  programs  in  this  particular  area/ 

Let  me  thank  you  very  much  for  your  statement.  We  will  with- 
hold questions  until  later v 

Dr.  Shoemaker,  you  helped  us  enact  a  lot  of  these  laws.  It  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  work  with  you  many  years.  And  I  am  delight- 
ed to  welcome  you  here  from  our  neighboring  State  of  Ohio.  You 
proceed  at  this  time. 

Without  objection,  all  the  prepared  statements  will  be  inserted  in 
the  record,  and  you  proceed. 

The  other  gentlemen  went  to  get  a  bite  to  eat,  and  if  anybody  is 
hungry  they  better  go.  The  ^cafeteria  is  going  to  close  in  a  few 
minutes,  as  I  understand  it. 

[The' prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Byrl  Shoemaker  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  op  Byrl     Shoemaker,  Executive  Director  op  Ohio 
Vocational  and  Career  Education 

Congressman  Perkins,  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Byrl  R.  Shoemak- 
er, Executive  Director,  Vocational  and  Career  Education,  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation in  Ohio.  I  have  served  as  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education  since  June 
of  1962  and  have,  therefore,  been  privileged  to  work  with  the  vocational  education 
program  in  Ohio  witji  the  benefits  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and  the 
subsequent  amendments. 


\ 
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-  The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  anticipated  the  social  movements  of  the 
1960's  and  directed  vocational  education  to  serve  not  only  the  needs  of  industry  .and 
business  for  skilled  workers,  but  also  the  needs  of  people  for  preparation  for  work, 
including  the  disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped.  The  1963  Act  added  the  responsi- 
bility for  teaching  the  employability  skills,  as  well  as  the  technical  skills,  to  persons 
who  had  not  adequately  been  utilized  in  the  labor  force.  The  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968  placed  even  greater/emphasis  upon  the  delivery  of  vocational 
education  services  to  the  disadvantaged  and  Jdtndicapped,  as  well  asproviding  for 
increased  levels  of  authorization.  The  Vocational  Amendments  of  1976  further  di- 
rected vocational  education  to  play  a  stronger  role  in  the  area  of  ^quity,  both  sex 
and  race,  but  complicated  the  efforts  of  delivering  vocational- education  in  the  states 
through  increased  planning,  reporting,  and  matching  requirements.  The  vocational 
programs  in  the  States  have  responded  to  the  goals  established  in  these  acts. 

I  believed  the  reauthorization  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  at  this  point 
provides  Congress  with  the  opportunity  to  be  as  perceptive  alout  changing  needs  in 
our  economic  order  for  tomorrow  as  they  were  with  the  changing  needs  of  the  social 
order  in  the  early  sixties.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Emphasis  in  vocational 
education  to  serve  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  should  not  be  continued,  nor 
that  the  emphasis  upon  the  issues  of  race  and  sexual  equity  should  be  forgotten. 
Instead,  it  is  to  suggest  that  the  economic  future  of  this  nation  rests  as  much  upon 
the  skill  and  will  of  its  work  force  as  it  does  with  the  means  of  the  production  and 
the  means  for  defense: 

"  "  "*  '  nemployment-in-^hio,  presently  about-a-iO-percent-ratertl 
are  shortages  of  workers  m  selected  skillell  occupations,  not  only  over  the  whole 
State  of  Ohio,  but  over  the  whole  nation.  ^Machinists  and  tool  and  die  makers  are 
continually  in  short  supply.  Other  skttleoVoccupations,  such  as  welders,  electricians 
practical  nurses,  computer  programmers!  and  clerical  personnel,  often  are  also  in 
short  supply.  Three  weeks  ago  our  goverior,  James  A.  Rhodes,  asked  us  to  examine 
several  of  the  newspapers  to  determine!  the  numbers  of  jobs  listed  that  could  be 
filled  by  persons  with  vocational  education  training.  A  survey  of  seven  city  newspa- 
pers reveaUd  a  total  of  4,018  jobs  that  cduld  have  been  filled  with  persons  who  had 
received  vocational  training.  This  did  not  include  any  of  the  professional  or  techni- 
cal level  jobs  that  were  listed  in  the  newspapers. 

Noted  economists,  such  as  Dr.  Herbert  Streiner,  Dean  at  the  American  Universi- 
ty,  project  a  serious  shortage  of  skilled  workers  by  1985  as  we  are  faced  with  a 
shrinking  number  of  graduate^  from  our  public  schools  and  increased  levels  of 
retirements  of  workers  who  entered  the  labor  force  immediately  after  World  War  II. 
The  needs  for  workers  in  the  skilled  occupations  can  not  be  met  by  focusing  only 
upon  the  provision  of  vocational  education  services  to  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped. Nor  can  the  needs  of  ^industrialization  and  for  increased  productivity  be 
met  with6ut  a  significant  thrust  focused  upon  the  manpower  needs  ottndustry  and 
business  in  a,  period  of  time  when  America  "must  again  bevcompetitive  in  the  world 
markets.  It  is  true  that  Ohio  matches  every  dollar  of  federal  funds  with  $10  of  state 
and  local  monies  for  vocational  education.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  this  " 
successful  stimulation  of  state  and  local  efforts  by  federal  investments  can  be  used 
as  a  reason  for  diminishing  the  federal  investment  in  vocational  education,  since 
this  is  probably  \he  best  example  of  federal,  state,  and  local  cooperation  that  has 
existed  in  the  history  of  federal  assistance  to  the  states.  The  federal  funding  for 
vocational  education  has  been^/a  key  factor  in  stimulating  state  dollars,  for  the 
growth,  development,  and  support  of  vocational  education.  The  federal  dollars  have 
provided  funds  for  leadership,  funds  for  innovation,  funds  for  quality,  fUnds  for 
maintaining  support  services,  funds  for  maintaining  a  defense-ready  vocatidna^ 
education  system^  ^  , 

eve  that  Onwis  a  prime  example  of  the  wisdom  <jf  the  federal  investment  in 
ocational  education.  In  1963,  for  example,  we  were  serving  47,000  high  school  youtr? 
and  97,000  adults  through  all  the  vocational  education  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  IMhe 
last  year,  1980,  we  served  a  total  270,000  high  school  youth,  297,000  adults,  anO^m 
additional  412,000  through  career  education  services  in  Grades  K-10.?  W 
Appendix  No.  1  gives  a  brief  review  of  the  growth  of  vocational  education  services 
to  youth  and  adults  from  1969  to  present.  y 
Appendix  No.  2  provides  a  more  detailed  summary  of  all  vocational  educations 
enrollments  in  fiscal  year  1980.  ^ 
This  growth  in  vocational  education  services  is  a  direct  result  of  federal  invest- 
ment in  vocational  education  through  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  That 
Act  jjerrnitted  us'for  the  first  time  tp  use  federal  funds  in  the  construction  and 
equipping  of  area  vocational  education  facilities.  From  1963  to_1969,  a  portion  of  the 
federal  funds  was  used  to  match  local  monies  to  initiate  the  first  area  vocational 
education  centers  in  Ohio  and  thenJn  1969,  under  the  leadership  of  Governor  James 
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A.  Rhodes,  a  law  was  passed  requiring  {hat  every  young  person  in  the  State  of 
have  available  to  them  an  adequate  program  of  vocational  education..  Goven 
Rhodes'  support  for? vocational  education  was  a  direct  result  of  the  success  denr 
strated  by  the  area  vocational  education  facilities  provided  in 'both  our  rural  are; 
and  major  cities  as  he  saw  the  relationship  of  training  to  industrial  development! 
From  1965  to  present,  Ohio  has  spent  a  total  of  $534,615,103.00  on  vocational 
education  facilities  and  equipment  to  serve  both  youth  andsadults  with 
$254,980,484,00  provided  by  local  districts,  $177,3l3,283.(jp  from  state  appropriations, 
and  $101,721,336.00  from  federal  appropriations,  including  the  Appalachian  .Region- 
al Commission  Act,  *  %  .   '  i 

As  a  result  of  the  law  requiring  an  adequate  program  of  vocational  edu$fti?n  for 
all  youth,  the  State"  Board  of  Education  established  standards  which  included  a  goal 
of  the  enrollment  of  40  percent  of  aH  youth  in  (he  last  two  years  of  high  school  in 
job  training  vocational  education.  This  goal  has  been  achieved  and  the  State  Board 
of  Education  has  just  set  as  a  mission  the  goal  of  increasing  this  by  2  percent  per 
.  year  throueh  1985.  Within  our  state,  over  97.4  percent  of  all  youth  in  the  high 
school  level  have  an  adequate  program  available  to  them  and  with  the  strong 
assistance  of  our  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Dr  Franklin  Walter, 
we  will  achieve  the  goal  of  100  percent  within  the  reasonable  future  Our  major 
cities  have  been  an  important  part  of  our  vocational  education  development  in  Ohio 
and  all  of  our  major  cities  have  more  than  40  percent  of  the  students  in  the  lastr  two 
years  of  high  school  enrolled  in  job  training  vocational  education.  X 

The  function  of  the  Family  Life  program  should  not  be  ignored.  There  are  no 
solutions  to  either  the  social  or  economic  problems  of  our  nation  that  xlo  not  begin 
with  improvements  in  the  consumer  and  family  life  of  our  people,  particularly  in 
the  inner  city  sections  of  our  major  cities  and  in  the  poor  areas  of  our  states. 

Our  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Dr.  Franklin  Walter,  has  called 
vocational  education  developments  in  Ohio  perhaps  ^the  major  educational  success 
story  in  the  last  several  decades.  Appendix  No.  3  provioVs  information  on  the 
placement  records  of  our  graduates  which  indicate  that  five  months  after  gradua- 
tion, 92.6  percent  of  our  youth  were  employed  with  6ver  72  percent  of  that  group 
being  employed  in  occupations  for  which  they  are  trained.  With  all  of  the  discus- 
sions that  have  gone  on  at  the  national  level  about  youth  unemployment,  they  have 
completely  ignored  the  low  unemployment  rate  of  youth  graduating  from  vocational 
education,  They  have  studiously  avoided  the  decisions  that  the  answers  rest  in 
training  the  youth  before  they  get  out  of  high  school  ana  into  the  pool  of  the 
unemployed.     *  e       y  % 

Appendix  No.  4  is  a  summary  of  the  employer  evaluations  that  were  made  on 
graduates  as  required  by  federal  regulations.  Annually  we  must  make  a  follow-up  of 
employers  of  20  percent  of  the  graduates  and  Appendix  No  4  graphically  presents 
the  very  favorable  response  received  from  employers  concerning  vocational  educa- 
tion graduates  placed  in  the  occupations  for  which  they  are  trained  You  would  note 
that  in  evaluating  the  vocational  graduates  on  a  5-point  scale  in  comparison  with 
nonvocational  graduates  coming  into  their  employ,  the  employers  evaluated  the 
vocational  graduates  at  4.48.  You  would  also  note  that  the  employers  evaluated  at  a 
lower  scale  those  who  had  not  completed  the  vocational  education  program,  or  left 
before  graduation. 

Every  study  that  has  been  done  on  vocational  education  in  the  State  of  Ohio  has 
reported  its  success  and  yet  we  learn  that  given  the  goal  of  developing  jobs  in  the 
private  sector  instead  of  public,  service  employment,  it  is  proposed  to  cut  the  most . - 
effective  and  economical  training  program  in  which  the  government  invests  from  ^ 
$790,000,000  to  $660,000,000  and  at  the  same  time,  leave  billions  of  dollars  in 
training  funds  under  other  sections  of  government  which  have  never  generated  any 
state  or  local  matching  funds  in  the  history  of  such  programs. 

Appendix  No.  5  includes  a  report  of  the  study  ordered  by  Governor  Rhodes  on 
discipline  in  the  public  schools  of  Ohio.  The  group  making  the  study  did  not  include 
any  vocational  educators,  but  the  study  found  that  there  was  very  little  problem  of 
discipline  in  vocational  education  programs.  One  of  the  recommendations  coming 
out  of  the  study  (on  Page  8),  therefore,  was  that  vocational  education  should  begin 
at  the  9th  &rade  level  instead  of  age  16.  I  do  not  believe  .there  is  any  research  to 
support  that  we  should  begin  job  training  vocational  education  at  the  beginning  of 
the  9th  grade,  at  14  years  old,  but  there  is  evidence  that  the  process  ofjpcalianal 
education  should  be  studied  to  identify  those  factors*  which  word  to  reduce  discipline 
problems  and  then  consider  the  applications  of  such  practices  within  the  rest  of  the 
educational  program.  .  *  .•..„. 

Also  enclosed  as  Appendix  No.  7  is  a  Governor  s  Study  on  Dropouts  and  Unskilled 
Graduates.  Again,  this  committee  found  that  there  was  not  the  dropout  problem  in 
vocational  education  that  they  found  in  the  rest  of  education  They  recommended 
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(on  Pages  16  and  17)  the  development  of  an  individual  career  plan  for  each  student 
so  a  youth  could  make  a  choice  between  a  college  preparatory  program  or  a 
vocational  education  program.  They  question  the  wisdom  of  a  so-called  general 
education  program  in  the  last  two  years  of  high  school  which  provides  a  graduate 
neither  prepared  to  go  to  work  nor  prepared  to  go  to  college. 

Vocational  education  still  faces  a  challenge  in  adequately  serving  the  needs  of  the 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped.  Recently  vocational  education  in  Ohio  has  been 
challenged  to  improve  the  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ability  of  the  students 
enrolled  in  vocational  education  as  measured  on  nationally  standardized  tests.  The 
educational  system  has  failed  to  provide  many  students  at  age  16  with  adequate 
skills  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Since  such  skills  are  a  part  of  employabi  - 
ity  and  since  students  can  often  be  motivated  by  reason  of  an  occupational  goal, 
vocational  education  will  accept  this  challenge  and  has  set  as  a  goal  that  by  1985, 
vocational  education  students  will  equal  or  achieve  the  state  and  national  norms  in 
the  "three  Rs",  providing  that  federal  funding  for  vocational  education  will  continue 
to  increase  in  these  intervening  years.  ,    .  „o 

The  new  challenges  we  face,  however,  are:  (1)  providing  training  for  shortage 
occupations  which  cut  across  many  industries;  (2)  providing  training  for  new  jobs  or 
for  different  skilled  jobs  brought  about  by  industrial  change*in  both  new  and 

*  expanding  industries;  (3)  providing  for  training  in  re-industrial ization  presently 
motivated  by  plans  for  increased  national  defense  efforts.  While  industry  and  busi- 
ness will  accept  the  enrollment  of  any  person  into  a  training  program  based  upon 
their  ability  and  motivation  to  succeed,  tHey  have  told  us  bluntly  they  can  not  build 
their  industries  and  businesses  or  fill  their  need  for  skilled  workers  under  the 
present  provisions  for  CETA  clients.  While  they  are  mindful  of  a  social  responsibili- 
ty, they  also  indicate  their  greatest  social  responsibility  is  to  be  productive  and 
competitive  so  that  they  can  produce*  quality  product  that  can  be  sold  in  the 
marketplace  in  competition  with  the  foreign  goods  that  are  Hooding  our  American 

mWU6hfn  the  last  six  months,  the  calls  from  industryfar  assistance  for  training 
have  increased  significantly.  "Our  Division  of  Vocational  Education  works  in  close 
cooperation  with  our  Department  of  Economic  and  Community  Development.  We 
approach  new  industries,  expanding  industries,  or  industries  with  problems,  as  a 
team  We  have  organized  al(  vocational  and  technical  education  facilities  in  Ohio 
under  24  consortiums  with  a  coordinator  for  each  of  the  consortiums  who  works  in  a 
cooperative  relationship  between  top'management  and  the  schools  at  the  local  levelr 
and  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  and  Department  of  Economic  and  Commu- 
nity Development  at  the  State  level.  . 

To  give  an  example  of  the  cooperative  effort  between  the  Department  of  bconomic 
and  Community  Development  and  our  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  a  major 
industry  in  a  changeof  products  laid  off  6,000  workers  in  one  location.  This  compa- 
ny made  a  very  comm^nTtebie  social  decision,  to  put  several  hundred  million  dollars 
in  the  remodeling  and  reequipping  of  the  facilities  for  entirely  new  products  and  to 
bring  the  old  workers  back  on  a  seniority  basis  into  entirely  new  types  of  occupa- 
tions. The  company  requested  extensive  assistance  with  the  training  problems, 
including,  (1)  the  assignment  of  a  full-time  vocational  coordinator  to  work  between 
the  schools  and  the  industry,  (2)  the  development  of  video  tapes  for  worker  orient* 

*  tion  and  training,  (3)  the  development  and  printing  of  instructional  manuals,  (4)  the 
orientation  trainin^of  all  workers  returning  to  the  new  occupations,  and  (5)  the  jod 
specific  training  in  selected  skilled  occupations  utilizing  both  vocational  education 

**  facilities  and  special  training  units  from  private  training  sources  on  unique  equip- 
ment or  processes.  Through  the  cooperation  of  our  Division  of  Vocational  Education 
and  the  Department  of  Economic  and  Community  Development,  an  agreement  was 
written,  with  one  of  the  vocational  programs  in  that  consortium  area  serving  as  a 
fiscal  agent  and  supervising  educational  agency. 

This  company  plans  to  rehire  4,000  to  4,500  persons  and  alkof  these  persons  will 
eo  through  the  orientation  training.  In  addition  to  the  above  items,  supervisory 
training  services  were  also  funded  in  the  plan.  This  wiucatioflal  program  coven  rig  a 
period  If  over  a  year  will  cost  approximately  $750,000,  but  will  result  in  4,500  jobs 
for  people  ^ 

Vocational  education  could  only  come  up  with  about  $350,000  of  this  amount  and 
it  is  necessary  for  the  Department  of  Economic  and  Community  Development  to 
obtain  the  remamder  of  the  money  from  other  sources.  None  of  the  CETA  money 
was  of  any  help  in  this  operation.  ... 

Presently  we  have  contacts  from  eleven  corporations,  asking  for  assistance  similar 

*  to  the  type  that  we  have  provided  to  the  company  identified  above,  on  an  immediate 
basis  or  during  the  next  year.  The  names  of  the  companies  have  been  omitted  in 
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Appendix  No.  7,  but  the  anticipated  training  costs  and  numbers  to  be  trained  have 
been  identified. 

Vocational  education  has  a  delivery  system  to  provide  such*  training  economically 
and  effectively  in  cooperation  with  the  departments  of  development  within  the 
state,  but  we  simply  <jo  not  have  the  money  to  invest  i rTTHrTetftdufltri a  1  ization  of 
America.  I  would  plead  that  we- separate  the  function  of  training  and  income 
maintenance  and  provide  the  training  funds  through  vocational  education  for  a 
special  allocation  tor  shortage  occupations,  ^industrialization,  and  industry  devel- 
opment and  expansion  on  a ibroad  enough  basis  to  meet  the  challenge,  witM  such 
special  funds  requiring  the  approval  of  the  department  of  state  governmen^dealing 
Jpith  industrial  and  business  development  ^  \ 
^  The  new  law  needs  to  anticipate  the  needs  of  industry  and  business,  for  short- 
term  training,  long-term  training,  and  individual  training  plans  for  new  and  ex- 
panding industry.  Also,  I  would  request  that  the  new  act  should  diminish  the 
detailed  planning  &id  eliminate  restrictive  matching  provisions. 

I  have  included  as  Appendix  No.  8  some  specific  suggestions  for  the1  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Vocational  Education  Act.  ' 

Despite  the  overwhelming  success  of  vocational  education  in  this  nation  and 
despite  the  fact  that  every  investment  in  vocational  training  has  brought  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  State  and  local  funds,  the  president's  budget  proposes  to  cut 
federal  vocational  funds  on  the  basis  that  the  program  has  been  so  successful  that  it 
will  not  suffer  because  of  a  cut.  The  president  proposes  a  recision  in  the  most 
effective  and  most  economical  job  training  program  of  $194,811,000/00  for  fiscal  year 
1982  to  a  level  of  $58^430,000.00  with  a  proposed  increase  for  fiscal  year  19&  of 
♦>  $38,963,000.00. 

At  the  same  time  the  president  proposes  to  diminish  the  jobs  in  the  public  service 
employment  in  favor  of  employment  in  the  private  sector,  a  cut  is  proposed  in  the 
funds  to  train  workers  for  jobs  in  the  private  sector.  The  people  out  of  work  and 
those  public  service  employees  who  will  be  out-of-work  do  not  have  the  skills  to  fill 
jobs  that  now  exist  or  will  exist  in  industry  or  business.  There  are  thousands  of  jobs 
that  are  open  in  Ohio  and  other  states,  but  alLof  the  jobs -require  people  who  have 
the  skill  and  will  to  do  the  jobs.  T 
X^support  the  president's  concept  of  encouraging  employment  in  the  private  sector. 
Thebudget,  however,  leaves  several  billion  dollars  {or  training  in  a  department  that* 
has  had  little  success  in  the  field  of  training  except  at  a  very- high  cost.  It  is  time  to 
make  investments  in  training  through  categorical  aid  directed  through  the  federal/ 
state/local  system  of  vocational  education  to:  Prevent  vouth  from  dropping  into  the 
pool  of  unemployed.  Train  unemployed  out-of-schoof  youth  and  adults  for  new 
occupations?  upgrade  existing  workers  to  higher  skills  levels.  ^leet  the  needs  of 
industry  for  manpower  for  industrial  expansion  or  redirection;  train  workers  for 
shortage  occupations;  and  meet  the  manpower  problems  of  quickly  expanding  de- 
fense industries. 

The  skilled  workers  needed  for  ^industrialization  do  not  exist.  The  large  pool  of 
unemployed  are  basicaJUy  unskilled  and  too  many  have  been  made  unwilling  by  all 
of  the  handouts  they  have  neceived.  A  crash  program  in  training  is  needed  to  serve 
both  people  and  industry  ajzd  business.  The  federal/state/ local  program  of  vocation* 
al  education,  with  strong  national  leaderehip,  can  achieve  this  goal. 

The  recision  proposed  by  President  Reagan  would  cut  $9,117,830.00  from  the 
vocational  education  program  in  Ohio.  The  Governor,  the  State  Legislature,  the 
Stately  perintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  in 
Ohio  eBF  are  supportive  of  vocational  education  as  evidenced  earlier  in  this  report, 
but  the  economjfrof  the  state  is  not  in  position  to  pick  up  such  a  cut?  in  funds  and 
the  people  should  not  be  required  to  approach  the  hiring  gate  without  skills  for 
work. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  developing  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education.  The 
proposed  cut  will  bring  about  the  cuts  listed  on  Chart  I  in*  program  dollars  and 
services.       *  «  -  s — ^  v 

The  cuts  will  effectively  reduce  services  to  disadvantaged,  nandicapped,  industrial 
training  programs,  and  program  qualitKSupport  services.  The  cuts  listed  on  Chart  I 
will  be  included  in  our  State  Plan  budget  unless  the  recision  can  be  reconsidered. 
^  My  concern  is  not  to  protect  the  federal  vocational  education"  budget.  I  am 
suggesting  that  the  goal  of  expanding  private  sector  employment  can  not  be  reached 
without  a  massive  training  effort.  The  public  vocational  education  system  in  this 
nation  is  the  most  effecti\jeand  most  economical  system  for  meeting  training  needs. 
Vocational  education  program*  do  not  produce  wealth,  but  goods  and  services  which 
produce  wealth  require  skilled  and  willing  workers.  Training  people  for  work  is  the 
job  of  vocational  education  inVour  public  schools  and  two-year  technical  institutes 
and  colleges.       *  "  \»  * 
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L.T. 
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1.  EMPLOYED  -  RELATED  FIELD 

32,301 

3,718 

11,690 

72.27% 

88.19% 
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9,112 

367- 

847 

20.39 

8.70 

'G.58 
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8,617 
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2'}3  ' 

13.77 

12.51 

1.62 

4.  UNEMPLOYED 

3,283  , 

131 

328 

7.y\ 

3.11 
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5.  NOT  -IH  LABOR  FORCE 
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113  • 

m 

4.68 

1.87 

1.76 
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958 

1,66.1 

10.13 

1.56 

11.05 

7.    -   •  TOTALS 
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15,035 
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83,656 

#  i 

NOTE:    1-2-4  ARE  CALCULATED  ON  INTERNAL  TOTALS  OF  PERSONS  AVAILABLE  FOR  PLACEMENT. 
3-5-6  ARE  CALCULATED  ON  THE, LINE  #7  TOTAL. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Governors  Executive  Order  * 

On  April  4, 1979,  James  A.  Rhodes,  Governor 
of  the  state  of  Ohio,  signed  and  issued  an  Execu*  # 
tfve  Order  creating  the  Governor's  Task  Force  on 
School  Discipline.  The  Executive  Order  indicated 
that  school  vandalism  results  in  extraordinary 
losses  to  school  property,  equipment  and  facili- 
ties resulting  in  disproportionate  losses  in  educa- 
tional talent,  expenditures  and  resources  in  Ohio. 
The  order  also  indicated  the  consequences  to  stu- 
dents and  teachers  from  serious  discipline  prob- 
lems. The  task  force  was  chargecNrfth  three  pri- 
mary responsibilities: 

1.  To  assess  the  status  and  determine  the  cause 
of  student  discipline  problems  and  violence  , 
in  Ohio  schools: 

2.  To  develop  recommendations,  based  on  the 
task  force's  review  and  analysis,  for  the  im- 
plementation of  methods  to  identify,  correct, 
and  remedy  school  discipline  problems  which 
could  be  adopted  as  policy  by  local  boards  of 
education  or  the  State  Board  of  Education; 
and  - 

3.  To  develop  recommendations,  based  upon 
the  above  review,  for  legislative  considera- 

i   tion  of  statutory  modifications.,  or  for  the 
repeal  or  enactment  of  policies  conducive  to 
correcting  discipline  problems. 
The  task  force  worked  closely  with  the  Ohio 
Department  of  Education  in 'reviewing  and 
analyzing  disciplinary  problems  and  vandalism 
conditions  related  to  Ohio's  public  schools/  The 
task  force  was  comprised  of  people  in  education 
with  an  understanding  of  school  discipline: 
Everett  Lf  Jung.  M.D-  Chairman 
*  Orthopedic  Surgeon,  Hamilton 
Member  and  Past  President,  State  Board  of 
Education 

Irene  G.  Bandy.  Director  for  Administration 
Ohio  Department  of  Education 

Jean  Bartoo,  Director  of  Pupil  Services 
\orth  Olmsted  City  Schools.  North  Olmsted 


Wells  Didlick,  Teacher 
♦  Withrow  Hi#i  School  Cincinnati 

John  Durant,  Principal 

Bishop  Watterson  High  School'  Columbus 

Bertha  Foreman.  President 
Cleveland  PT  A  Council 

\  Geneva  Jackson,  Teacher 
Marion  Franklin  High  School  Columbus 

Gerald  Jorgensou  Associate  Professor  of 

Education 
John  Carroll  University.  Cleveland 

Bryce  Kendall  Attorney 
Past  President,  Ohio  School  Boards 
Association 

Robert  Lucas,  President  • 
Wilmington  College.  Wilmington 
Past  President,  Ohio  PTA 

Maurice  Pfeifer,  Principal  * 
Washington  High  School  Washington  Court 
House 

Europe  Smith,  Teacher 

West  Junior  High  School.  Akron 

Robert  Smith.  Superintendent  f 

Sandusky  City  Schools,  SandySEy 

Henry  Willtins,  Principal 
UncouvWest  High  School  Cleveland 

i  Terry  Wyatt,  Teacher 
DeVilbiss  High  School  Toledo 

Process  of  Study  " 

The  organizational  meeting  ^f  the  task  foice 
was  held  on  May  1.  1979.  Governor  R1  '«•*« 

^shared  with  the  members  his  concern  aUiu  h» 
importance  of  their  assignment.  Franm  '» 
Walter.  Superintendent  of  Public  I  nsti  uaiot.  >* 
fered  the  assistance  of  the  staff  of  tht?  IVpa?* 
ment  of  Education.  The  task  forco  adopt.  <! 

r  following  proposed  activities: 
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1.  To  conduct  seven*  regional  meetings 
throughout  Ohio  to  hear  testimony  relating 
to  state  and/or  local  level  solutions  to  school 
discipline  problems;  , 

2.  To  gather  Written  testimony  on  solutions  to 
school  discipline  problems; 

3.  To  review  literature  and  survey  research  per- 
taining  to  violence  and  vandalism  in  schools; 

»  and 

4  To  visit  schools  in  an  attempt  to  assess  the 
magnitude  of  the  discipline  problem  and  to 
identify  factors  associated  with  high  and  low 
levels  of  violence  and  vandalism. 
The  regional  meetings  were  held  throughout 
Ohio  (see  Appendix  A)  to  provide  a  forum  for 
finding  solutions  to  school  discipline  problems. 
Speakers  representing  the  following  groups  were 
invited  to  offer  testimony:  board  members, 
school  administrators,  teachers,  students, 
.parents, -educational  organizations,  civic  organi- 
/*zations, jjelJc^and  fire  departments,  college  and 
umveoslty  faculuw.  government  agencies,  pro- 
fessional associations,  the  legislature,  and  the 
.  In  addition,  an  open  time  was  set  aside  to 
provide  the  opportunity  for  other  interested 
parties  to  testify.  Pressreleases  were  distributed 
prior  to  each  meeting  announcing  the  date.  tune, 
and  place  of  the  meeting,  and  encouraging  the 
public  to  attend  and  share  its  recommendations 
with  the  task  force. 

Written  testimony  and  over  90  printed  docu 
ments  related  to  discipline  and  vandalism  isee 
Appendix  B)  were  received  and  reviewed  by  task 
force  members.  The  documents  included,  studies 
made  on  the  topic  by  educational  and  non educa- 
tional organizations,  local  school  district  disci- 
pline codes  and  policies,  and  articles  and  reports 
discussing  the  problem,  its  causes,  and  possible 
solutions. 

In  order  to  view  first  hand  the  problems  of  \  an- 
dahsm  and  misconduct,  task  force  members 
visited  schools  and  talked  to  staff  members  and 
students.  The  schools  were  located  in  «t> ,  subur- 
ban, and  rural  areas. 

The  task  force  found  that  educational  oppor- 
tunities are  growing  and  dynamic,  meeting  cer- 
tain human  needs,  and  are  expanding  across  eco- 
nomic and  ethnic  lines  to  develop  greater  respect 
among  people.  Interaction  between  task  force 
members  and  those  testifying  made  clear  the  will- 
ingness of  everyone  to  cooperate  in  finding  and 
implementing  solutions  to  school  vandalism  and 
disciplinary  problems.  A  desire  was  expressed  to 
stress  once  again  basic  attitudes  and  \  alues  and 
to  set  standards  of  acceptable  conduct  for  stu- 
dents in  the  schools  of  Ohio. 


Other  basic  beliefs  held  by  members  of  the  task 
force  as  a  result  of  their  study  are  as  follows: 

1.  Discipline  is  essential  for  learning.  The 
maintenance  of  an  atmosphere  where  good 
teaching  and  learning  can  take  place  is  im- 
portant for  every  teacher  and  student.  t 

2.  The  building  principal  and  the  classroom 
teacher  are  the  keys  to  successful  discipline. 

3.  Every  organization  concerned  with  public 
education  should  assist  in  developing  a 
policy  to  provide  the  necessary  support  for 
school  personnel  to  achieve  good  diedpliAe. 
This  policy  should  include  early  identifica^ 
tion,  referral  evaluation,  and  plan  of  action 
Components. 

4.  Due  to  a  variety  of  reasons,  there  exists  a  dif; 
ferent  level  of  communication  and  coopera- 
tion between  the  home  and  the  school  Com- 
ing  together  to  discuss  issues,  share  respon- 
sibilities, and  implement  solutions  must  be- 
come the  goal  of  every  parent  and  every 
school  staff  member. 

5.  Firmness,  fairness,  and  consistency  in  imple- 
menting discipline  codes  in  the  schools  and 
legal  codes  in  the  courts  are  imperative.  Only 
through  this  type  of  atmosphere  will  stu- 
dents, parents,  and  school  staff  members 
know  the  roles  and  responsibilities  that  are 
theirs. 

-v  The  task  force  recommendations  are  based 
Tipon  the  premise  that  all  citizens,  school  boards 
administrators,  principals,  classroom  %teac hers, 
parents,  students,  legislators,  local  social  agen- 
cies, state  agencies,  and  state  administrative  of- 
rices  will  be  able  to  unite  in  an  effort  to  soh  e  the 
problem  and  significantl>  and  continually  direct 
resources  to  alleviate  the  problem  The  task  force 
recommendations  are  unique  in  the  degree  of  spe- 
cificity and  practicaht>  the>  display  Many  of 
them  necessitate  the  invoh  ement  of  parents  and 
practicing  teachers  without  the  expenditure  of 
additional  funds.  Howe\er.  other  recommenda- 
tions do  suggest  some  programs  that  will  require 
additional  funds. 

There  are  several  important  areas  stressed 
within  the  task  force  report  Remedial  help  and 
counseling  must  start  at  a  very  early  age  The 
task  force  has  recommended  many  programs  to*^ 
.increase  parental  awareness  and  cooperation  in 
solving  discipline  problems  It  has  recommended 
more  aides,  social  workers,  resource  persons,  and 
security  personnel  to  provide  specialized  services 
and  handle  non-classroom  duties  as  well  as  in- 
volve all  social  agencies  of  the  community  thai 
work  with  young  people. 
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Recommendations  have  been  made  concern- . 
xng  teacher  and  administrator  requirements 
which  emphasize  the  detection  and  prevention  of 
behavioral  problems.  Other  suggested  certifica- . 
ion  requirements  include  courses  in  building  and- 
Jassroom  management. 

The  task  force  has  recognized  the  rieed  for  spe- 
cial schools,  classes,  and  iiuwative  programs.  x 
More  auricula  must  be  gearect  to*  tte  interests * 
and  needs  of  students,  and,  in  parafcular,  the 
chronically  disruptive  *  students,  so*  that  all 
students  can  receive  the  full  benefit  of  their  edu- 
cational programs.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  task 
force  that  curriculum  alternatives  for  disruptive 
students  are  equally  as  important  as  many  other 
special  education  programs  which  are  presently 
funded. 

The  task  force  recognizes  the  development  of  a 
fair  and  firm  school  discipline  code  which  includes 
alternatives  to  suspension  and  expulsion.  It  ap- 
peals to  the  juvenile  justice  system  of  Ohio  to  en- 
force a  tnlancy  code  which  is  workable,  both  for 
the  benefit  of  youngsters  who  are  disruptive  as 
well  as  for  thpse  youngsters  trying  to  achieve  an 
education. 

This  report  is  submitted  to  jhe  Governor  of 
Ohio  by  the  Task  Forc£*on  School  Discipline  for 
he  purpose  of  addressing  the  problems  of  van- 
dalism, lack  of  discipline,  and  disruption  occur- 
ring in  some  schools.  It  is  with  deep  concern;  for 
the  students  of  Ohio  who  wish  to  pursue,  eagerly 
and  without  disruptidn,  an  education  to  make  4 
them  gainful  and  meaningful  members  of  society, 
that  the  taslc  force  members  make  the  recommen- 
dations in  this  report. 


A  SEARCH  FOR  SOLUTIONS 


Wb0  is  Responsible       -  , 

A  continuing  effort  of  the  task  force  was  to 
determine  the  primary  cause  of  problems  associ- 
ated with  a  lack  of  discipline  in  some  schools  and 
classrooms.  As  the  task  force  di  soused  the  prob- 
lem and  listened  to  testimony*  it  became  ap- 
parent that  no  single  group  of  persons— parents, 
teachers,  students,  or  school  administrators— is  , 
solely  responsible.  Some  persons  who  testified  or 
submitted  written  materia]  claimed  that  one 
.group  or  another  was  primarily  responsible.  At 
various  times,  for  example,  it  was  stated  that: 

•  Teachers  are  untrained  and  incompetent  to 
deal  with  even  minbr  disruptions.  ' 

•  Students  assert  their  rights  without  concern 
for  their  companion  responsibilities. 

•  Parents  fail  to  set  appropriate  standards  for 
their  children  or  support  authorities  who  at- 
tempt to  do  so 

•  Administrators  fail  to  set  appropriate  stan- 
dards for  teachers  and  students  or.  when  stan- 
dards exist,  to  administer  them  consistently 

•  Society  is  less  disciplined  and  more  violent 
which  is  reflected  in  the  schools. 

As  these  statements  reflect,  the  task  force 
found  neither  verbal  nor  written  evidence  indicat- 
ing that  one  or  another  of  these  groups  was  solely 
and  consistently  responsible  for  a  lack  of 
discipline  and  rise  m  vandalism  where  such  prob- 
lems exist.  Rather,  the  causes  are  varied  incon- 
sistent, and  complex,  which  made  the  search  for 
solutions  difficult.  Since  all  groups  appear  to  be 
involved  m  the  problem,  all  groups  should  be  in- 
voked in  solving  the  problems 

Through  testimony  heard  in  statewide  hear- 
ings, the  task  force  recognizes  the  inequities  in 
the  application  of  law  and  justice  in  the  state  of 
Ohio  as  regards  discipline,  vandalism,  teacher 
assaults,  and  the  liability  for  same  It  would  urge 
the  Governor  to  initiate  a  review  of  the  statewide 
system  of  equal  justice  under  the  law  The  task 
force  believes  that  such  a  review  would  alleviate 
some  of  the  problems  teachers  and  administra- 


tors  have  in  the  administration  of  discipline  in  the 
schools.  » 

This  review  should  concern  itself  with 
reasonable,  expeditious  application  of  equaMaw 
administration  over1  the  state.  It  should  "ensVe 
the  following:  1)  the  system  should  promptly  con- 
sider cases  of  juvenile  crime,  including  disruption 
and  vandalism  in  schools;  2)  the  system  should 
deter  juvenile  crime;  3)  behavior  modification  and 
rehabilitation  should  be  effected  while  juvenile  of- 
fenders are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  correc- 
tional Institutions  of  this  state;  and  4)  the  system 
should  address  itself  to  the  problem  of  truancy. 

Along  with  complexity  of  cause,  the  searcH  for 
solutions' was  confounded  by  the  specific  nature 
of  some  of  the  problems  associated  with  a  lack  of 
discipline  and  high  incidence  of  vandalism  Some 
schools  and  school  districts  have  a  greater  inci- 
dence of  problems  because  of  factors  existing 
only  ikthose  districts.  When  the  task  force  began 
to  develop  recommendations,  it  was  necessary  to 
consider  the  situation  withirra  particular  district 
when  examining  both  the  nature  of  the  problem 
and  the  approaches  to  solving  the  problem  that 
were  recommended  by  persons  testifying  from 
that  district. 

Criteria  for  Recommendations 

Because  of  the  two  factors,  complexity  of  cause 
and  specificity  of  problems,  the  task  force  utilized 
the  following  broad  guidelines  as  criteria  for 
recommendations: 
•  A  recommendation  must  apply  to  any  school 
district  in  the  state  of  Ohio  that  wishes  to  im- 
plement the  recommendation: 
.The  task  force  believes  that  the  solutions 
.  snould  be  applicable  to  any  rural,  suburban,  or  ur- 
ban school* district  in  Ohio  Recommendations 
should  not  be  applicable  only  to  a  small  number 
of  districts.  Furthermore,  since  the  causes  of 
problems  in  the  districts  vary  the  recommenda- 
tions should  be  broad  enough  to  take  these  multi- 
ple causes  into  account 
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•  The  recommendations  must  apply  to  and/or 
be  understood  by  parents,  teachers,  stu- 
dents, administrators,  and  school  board 
members. 

The  task  force  believes  that  the  ultimate  solu- 
*on  to  problems  of  vandalism  and  discipline  will 
require  the  cooperation  and  understanding  of  all 
citizens  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  In  a  specific  district* 
the  entire  community  must  become  involved 
Therefore,  the  recommendations  should  apply  to 
everyone  involved  in  their  total  impact.  No- rec- 
ommendation should  require,  or  allow,  one  group 
of  persons  to  take  sole  responsibility  for  the  im- 
plementation of  a  solution,  nor  should  a  recom- 
mendation be  so  precise  it  is  only  understood  by 
one  group.  p 

•  A  recommendation  must  be  capable  of  im- 
plementation 

The  task  force  believes  it  should  be  possible  to 
implement  every  recommendation.  Solutions 
were  selected  which  could  be  reached  within  a 
realistic  framework. 

The  Search  for  Solutions, 

The  search  for  solutions  within  these  guidelines 
was  facilitated  by  the  characteristics  of  the  mem- 

*rs  of  the  task  force.  Man>  are  parents  who  have, 
^rertously  had  or  now  have  students  in  Ohio 
schools.  Among  the  15  members  of  the  task  force, 
there  are  one  PTA  president,  four  classroom 
teachers,  four  principals,  one  superintendent,  one 
member  of  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
one  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  one 
college  president,  one  person  'representing  local 
school  boards,  and  one  college  professor. 

The  members  of  the  task  force  were  broadly 
representative  of/fose  who  were  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  propose  recommendations  for  solutions,  * 
Each  person,  representinft^different  constituen- 
cies, could  filter  the-verba^and  written  testimony 
as  respective  representatives  of  that  group.  ^""N 
\\s  the  task  force  began  to  develop  recommen- 
dations, consensus  was  sought  among  the  mem- 
bership. Much  discussion  for  clarification  was* 
held,  and  many  recommendations  were*approved 
unanimously  In  capes  where  differing  attitudes 
or  approaches  were  presented,  a  compromise 
position  was  taken  m  favor  of  a  realistic  approach 
to  solving  discipline  problems  as  seen  by  the  ma- 
9  nty  of  the  task  force  members.  , 

An  Approach  to  a  Solution 

The  recommendations  of  the  task  force  are  the  , 
means  by  which  schools  or  school  districts  in  the 


state  of  Ohio  more  appropriately  may  meet  disci- 
pline and  vandalism  problems.  To  arrive  at  these 
recommendations,  the  task  force  examined  school 
and  school  district  programs  that  have  successful-' 
ly  alleviated  problems  associated  with  a  lack  of 
discipline  and  high  incidence  of  vandalism. 

As  the  task  force  Examined  the  testimony, 
common  elements  began  to  be  apparent  in  suc- 
cessful programs.  It  was  evidenPto  the  task  force 
that  the  existence  of  these  elements  in  a  school 
program  woul^reatly  reduce  or  eliminate  prob- 
lems associatecf\ith  the  lack  of  discipline.  The 
following  are  some  of  these  common  elements: 
1.  Districts  which  have*  successfully  reduced 
discipline  and  vandalism  problems  have 
openly  recognized  and  described  the  prob- 
lem. If  this  is  not  done,  problems  may  exist 
and  ngt  be  addressed.  The  necessary  first 
step  for  any  district  interested  in  solving  dis- 
cipline and  vandalism  problems  is  to  identify 
the  problems  that  exist  The  recommenda- 
tions that  follow  in  this  report  include  specif- 
ic approaches  for  districts  to  use  in  the  iden- 
tification process. 

2  Districts  which  have  successfully  reduced 
discipline  and  vandalism  problems  have  in- 
volved school  board  members,  parents, 
teachers,  students,  and  administrators  m  the  ~ 
setfth  for  solutions  to  existing  problems  A 
wide  spectrum  of  individuals  and  groups  in  a 
community  should  become  involved  in  both 
the  identification  of  problem^tftas  and  the 
selection  of  approaches  to  solve  the  problems. 

,  This  is  as  true  for  individual  schools  as  it  is  for 
school  districts.  This  report  includes  recom- 
mendations for  achieving  this  involvement 

3  Districts  which  have  successfully  developed 
approaches  to  solve  discipline  and  vandalism 
problems  have  clear  procedures  defining  the 
expectations  for  and  responsibilities  of  many 
groups  in  the  community  The  approach  to 
solving  problems  was.  therefore,  understood 
by  all.  This  was  equally  true  for  teachers,  ad- 
ministrators, and  students.  This  report  in- 
cludes recommendations  that  highlight  the 
importance  of  these  procedures 

4  Whatever  the  specific  approach  selected, 
successful  dfstnets  tended  to  support  the  ap- 
proach, on  a  community-wide  basis  Mem 
bers  of  the  school  board,  the  superintendent, 
principals,  teachers,  students,  and  parents 
were  familiar  with  what  was  being  done,  and 

-      were  actively  invoked  tn  working  toward 
success.  .  ^ 
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5.  Although  all  persons  play 
in  the  successful  implem< 
ject,  the  crucial  nature 
cipal  is  paramount  Ac 
written  testimony,  a 
cessful  in  reducing  disdp] 
vandalism: 

•  provides  dear  expectations  and  guidelines 
for  the  teaching  staff; 

•  cooperates  with  the  teaching  staff  in  the 
establishment  of  workable  expectations; 

•  supports  the  teaching  staff  as  the  guide- 
lines are  fairly  and  consistently  enforced; 

•  communicates  with  and  utilizes  the  assist- 
ance of  adults  m  the  school  community: 

•  receives  support  from  the  superintendent 
of  the  school  district  and  from  the  school 
board;  « 

•  has  the  authority  to  make  decisions  that  he 
within  the  purview  of  the  building. 

The  recommendations  in  this  report  include 
suggestions  for  supporting  principals  in 
carrying  out  these  tasks. 

6.  The  classroom  teacher  is  central  in  imple- 
menting a  workable  approach  to  reducing 
problems  associated  with  a  lack  of  discipline 
in  schools.  Verbal  and  written  testimony 

_ .  juggtstedxhat.teachers  who  successfully  re-  . 

duce  discipline  problems: 

•  provide  clear  and  realistic  academic  and  be* 
haviomljpLadenHes  for  their  students. 

Ivethe  parents  of  students  when  disci- 
*pline  problems  occur. 

•  utilize  specific  intervention  techniques, 
both  academic  and  behavioral,  when  disci- 
pline problems  occur, 

•  have  the  support  of  the  school  administra- 
tor in  implementing  a  fair  and  consistent 
discipline  code^ 

The  recommendations  in  this  report  include 
suggestions  for  supporting  teachers  in  carry- 
ing out  these  tasks. 

7.  Districts  which  developed  successful  ap- 
proaches addressing  discipline  problems  in- 
cluded academic  components.  Students  haw***, 
ing  behavior  problems  are  often  the  students 
having  difficulty  learning  at  appropriate 
rates.  Adjustments  in  the  standard  school 
curriculum,  or  specific  remedial  assistance, 
may  be  required  to  assist  these  students. 

8.  Certain  students  have  behavioral  problems 
which  are  so  severe  the  students  cannot  func- 
tion in  regular  classrooms  despite  the  adjust- 
ments made  by  the  regular  classroom  teacher. 
School  districts  which  have  developed  suc- 
cessful programs  have  alternative  school 


programs  for  these  students,  either  within 
the  school  building  or  in  another  setting. 
This  report  includes  recommendations  for 
developing  such  alternatives. 
9.  Although  most  disruptions  occuj  during  the 
junior  high  school  years,  the^oots  of  the 
problems  often  begin  early  in  a  student's 
school  life.  Early  intervention  programs  are 
'necessary  to  identity  students  with  potentials 
problems  and  to  implement  effective  pro- 
grams at  the  primary  school  level. 
The  task  force  believes  that  these  common  ele- 
ments included  in  successful  school  programs  can 
be  incorporated  into  all  districts  in  Ohio  through 
the  following  recommendations. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


In  recommending  that  the  Governor  of  Ohio, 
the  Ohio  T  /giriature.  the  Ohio  Department  of  Ed- 
ucttioo  and  the  State  Board  oi  Education,  and  lo- 
cal boards  of  education  consider  the  following  rec- 
ommendations, the  Governor's  Task  Force  on' 
School  Discipline  is  aware  of  the  massive  number 
of  major  priorities  competing  for  attention.  How- 
ever, the  task  force  respectfully  submits  that 
there  is  no  greater  priority  in  Ohio  education  than 
that  of  developing  and  maintaining  an  atmo- 
snhere  in  the  dassroom  in  which  meaningful 
teaching  and  learning  takes  place.  The  entire  ed- 
ucational structure,  starting  with  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  expects  that  this  highest 
-iority  will  be  me*  with  strategic  initiatives  to 
-cquire  m  adequate  financial  commitment  at  all 
levels  to  assist  local  communities  and  local  school 
officials  in  addressing  the  problem.  The  recom- 
mendations in  this  report  are  extensive  in  num- 
ber and  scope  because  o  f  the  complexity  of  the  ed- 
ucational system  and  because  the  task  force  is  ad- 
pressing  both  the  needs  of  those  victimized  by 
crime  and  disruption  in  schools  and  the  needs  of 
those  responsible  for  crime  and  disruption  in 
-schools."'  —   ■*    -  —  *  •  — 

There  is  no  doubt  that  crime  and  disruption  in 
schools  is  interrelated  with  many  factors  beyond 
the  direct  control  of  our  schools.  These  include 
mental  healih^  changes  in  family  institutions, 
child  a  busefcommum  ty  group  tensions,  ethnic  re- 
lationships; drug  abuse,  generation  communica- 
tion ana  appreciation  gaps,  acceptance  of  vio- 
lence through  media  and  modern  literature^  disre- 
spect of  government  an**  authority,  and  cumber- 
some due  process  procedures.  Crime  and  disrup- 
tion m  our  schools  will  continue  to  be  a  problem 
and,  to  some  extent,  insolvable  insofar  as  it  is  m- 
'  rrdatecj  with  these  factors.  Those  areas  which 
^uncW  the  direct  control  of  our  schools,  such  as 
increasing  student  competence  in  the  basic  stalls 
and  bunding  student  responsibility,  wiD  assist  in 
the  solution  of  the  problems  of  crime  and  disrup* 
•ion  in  our  schoolst 


Recommendatiaos  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Department  of  Education 

This  section  addressee  that  portion  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Executive  Order  which  requested  state 
level  educational  policy  development  The  follow- 
ing recommendations  are  directed  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Ohio  Department  of 
Education. 

1.1  In  order  to  assure  that  educators  gain  up-  • 
dated  skills,  the  Ohio  Department  of  Edu- 
cation should  develop  regional  mservice 
sessions  throughout  the  state  to  instruct 
participants  in  existing,  workable  tech- 
niques to  prevent  disruptive  classroom  be- 
havior and  to  manage  disruptive  students. 

Attendance  shaD  be  mandated  through 
the  state  minimum  standards  and  consist 
of  a  team  representative  of  elementary  and 
secondary  administrators  and  teachers 
from  each  school  district  This  team  shaD 
be  required  to  develop  and  implement  a 
dissemination  plan  for  their  total  local 
district  staff. 

1.2  The  State  Board  of  EoHicaticmahould  seek 
additional  resources  for  carrying  on  the  ex- 
traneous programs  delegated  to  local  school 
districts.  The  activities  for  which  the 

.  schools  have  responsibility  and  for  which 
staff  time  and  other  resources  are  used  in- 
clude: administrating  driver  education, 
managing  activity  funds,  enforcing  immun- 
ization programs,  and  coordinating  food 
programs.  The  importance  of  these  pro- 
grams for  all  children  is  great  however,  the 
programs?  require  staffing  so  that  existing 
teachers  and  principals  can  perform  their. 
j  primary  function  of  teaching  and  admi-v 
*  istrating. 

1.3  The  State  Board  of  Education  should  pro- 
vide guidelines  or  models  to  promote  alter- 
native programs  for  students  displaying 
disruptive  behavior  or  who  are  not  benefit- 
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ing  from  the  regular  programs  offered  in. 
school  Many  suggestions  were  brought  to 
the  task  force  which  could  provide  the 
State  Board  of  Education  with  exemplary 
and  innovative  programs  to  be  used  as 
models  for  school  districts. 

1.4  The  State  Board  of  Education  should  make' 
every  effort  to  acknowledge,  promote,  and 
reward  through  innovative  program 
funds,  alternative  programs  which  are 
developed  in  individual  districts  that  are 
,hefamff  t<v  resolve  (he  problems  of  dis- 
cipline. §uch  alternative  programs,  deter- 
mined to  be  successful  locally,  should  br 
made  available  to  all  other  districts  in  t 
state.         .  ^ 

1.5  Effective  Jajtary  1, 1982,  certification  re 
quirementsTor  teachers  and  administra-. 
tors  should  include  courses  in  11  the  man- 
agement of  disruptive  students,  and  2) 
building  and  classroom  management 
These  courses  should  be  offered  in  the  insti- 
tutions approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation for  teacher  preparation  in  Ohio. 

It  will  be  important  [o  assess  what  is  of- 
,    fered  now  and  to  make  recommendations 
of  a  practical  nature  as  to  the  content  of  the 


1.6 


1.7 


1.8 


Effective  January  1. 1982,  certification  re- 
quirements for  all  administrators  and  pupil 
personnel  workers  should  include  preser- 
vice  course  content  in  developing  strate- 
gies for  1)  the  prevention  and  reduction  of 
crime  and  disruption  in  schools,  2)  the  pro- 
tection of  property  and  personnel,  and  3) 
promoting  effective  human  relations. 
These  courses  shall  include  a  study  of  the 
juvenile  justice  system,  family  and  social 
agencies,  family  and  community,  life,,  and 
school  law  related  to  due  process  in  disci- 
pline situations  in  phio- 

In  order  to  serve  all  students  in  need  of  spe- 
cial services,  funds  should  be  requested  to 
meet  the  need  for  additional  units  for  be* 
havxorally  handicapped  students,  as  man- 
dated by  PI*  94-142  and  H.B.  455. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  should  de- 
velop and  provide  flexible  programming  in 
vocational  education,  in  addition  to  the 
present  junior/senior  programs,  to  meet 
the  individual  needs  of  students  in  grades  7 
through  12.  Additional  state  funds  shall  be 
made  available  for  these  programs. 


1.9  Vestiraony  presented  to  the  task  force 
referred  to  a  variety  of  school  organiza- 
tional structures.  Therefore,  the  State 
Board  of  Education  should  establish  stan- 
dards which  will  address  the  concerns  of 
class  size,  building  size,  and  staff/student 
•ratios  as  they  relate  to  minimizing  disrup- 

'  iivo  behavior.  The  State  Board  shall  seek 
sufficient  funds  to  provide  the  necessary 
staff,  support  staff,  and  facilities  necessary 

-  to  meet  the  mandates. 

1.10  The  State  Board  of  Education  should  re- 
'quire  local  school  boards  to  develop  and 

/  publicize  referral  policies  for  the  early  iden- 
tification of  students  w|oee  behavior  sug- 
.  *  gests  they  may  develop  more  serious  be- 
havior problems.  Early  identification  in- 
cludes children  beginning  their  schooling 
in  kindergarten  or  first  grade,  as  well  as 
students  at  any  grade  level  whose  behavior 
suggests  a  developing  problem  Personnel 9 
to  be  included  in  the  referral  policy  may  in- 
clude the  school  nurse,  school  psycholo- 
gist; counselor,  special  teachers,  visiting 
teacher,  and  appropriate  community  agen- 
cy representatives. 

When  students  have  been  identified,  ap- 
propriate intervention  strategies  should  be 
—    iniplemented  and  monitored  to  prevent  the 
development  of  more  serious  behavior 
problems.  * 

1.11  The  State  Board  of  Education  should  es- 
tablish a  cooperative  relationship  with 
other  state  agencies  providing  services  to 
children  in  order  to  assure  accurate  infor- 
mation and  referral  policies  at  the  state 
and  local  levels. 

1.12  An  in-depth  feasibility  study,  regarding 
the  provision  of  county  or  regional  residen- 
tial education  and  rehabilitation  institu- 
tions for  those  students  who  have-been  ex- 
cluded from  a  public  school  by  expulsion, 
should  be  conducted  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  These  schools  shall  be 
educational  institutions,  managed  by  the 
Department  of  Education.  They  shall  not 
be  mental  health  or  correctional  institu- 
tions, but  rather  schools  designed  for 
youngsters  unable  to  succeed  in  schools 

*  and  alternative  programs. 

>  A  multitude  of  empty  school  buildings 
exist  in  Ohio  which  can  be  converted  to 
residence  schools  with  ease,  as  facilities 
and  classrooms  already  exist  in  these 
buildings.  * 
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ilecommendationa  to  Local  Boards 
of  Education 

This  section  addresses  that  portion  of  the  Gov- 
mor's  Executive  Order  which  requested  local 
school  district  educational  policy  development 
.  The  following  recommendations  are  directed  to 
local  boafcts  of  education. 

2.1  Each  local  school  district  should  establish 
*.  a  committee  to  analyze  conditions  relating 

to  truancy,  vandalism,  and  lack  of  disci- 
pline within  the  district  The  committee 
should  include  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers,  administrators,  parents, 
students,  and  other  staff  and  community 
members.  ^ 
The  committee  should:       f  '  ***mm  - 

•  determine  if  significant  problems  relat- 
ing to  truancy,  vandalism,  afld  lack  of 

x*  discipline  exist  in,  the  district  or  in  indi- 
vidual schools  within  the  district  and  the* 
specific  nature  of  the  difficulties; 
•  •  review  the  concept  of  students  not  being 
'allowed  to  leave  the  building  (closed 
school)  as  a  way  of  managing  disruptive 
behavior,.. 

•  plan  and  carry  out  projects  aimed  at  im- 
proving the  situation  if  a  problem  exists; 
beresponsible  fbr-morutoring.  conditions 

"  '  >.truancy.  vandalism,  jui*  lack 
of  riiripfttw>  hy  xr\f  Wt*ining  rflgflfds  of  in» 
ddents^hanpccur  and  analyzing  the  rec- 
ords periodically /or  problem  areas.  .  % 

2.2  Every  junio/tad  senior  high  school  in  tlte 
state  should  establish  a  school  discipline 
council  cff"»|ti'ng  of  parents,  teachers,  stu- 
dents, administrators,  custodians,  and  other 
staffand  community  members.  Whenever 
possible;  the  council  should  be  incorp- 
orated iftto  previously  existing  ,  groups 
such  as  the  PTA  and  student  council. 

The  council  should:  • 
\     •  develop  and  assist  in  Implementing  ap- 
proaches* to  solving  any  existing  prob- 
lems in  the  areas  of  truancy,  vandalism, 
and  lack  of  discipline; 

•  conduct  monthly  tours  of  the  building  to 
identify  areas  proneHo  vandalism  of  that 
have  been  vandalized. 

Z3  Local  school  boards  should  actively  sup- 
port and  sponsor  activities  to  increase  stu- 
dent involvement  in  the  school  and 'com- 
munity. Extracurricular  activities  should 
be  made  sufficiently  available,  and  the  in- 
volvement of  teachers  and  students  should 
be  encouraged. 


2.4  Twice  per  year,  each  building  should  hold 
parent  teacher  conferences  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing,  on  a  face-to-face  basis,  the 
problems  or  progress  of  the  student  These 
conference  days  snail  be  separate  from 
scheduled  "open  houses,"  ^ 

2.5  Local  boards  of  education  should  en- 
courage parent  organizations  to  take  lead- 
ership roles  in  the  establishment  of  conv^ 
munication  among  parents,  teachers,  j 
ministrators,  and  students  in  schools/ 

&6  Each  school  district  should  devekJp  and 
adopt  a  discipline  code  and  publish  it  in  the 
form  of  a  handbook.  The  handbook  should 
include  a  digest  of  relevant  state  laws  and 
local  regulations  concerning .  student  and 
parent  responsibilities  and  rights.  It 
should  be  distributed  to' every  student 
family,  and  school  employee*,  and  local 

,  juvenile  court  judge  at  the  beginning  of 
each  school  year  and  at  other  times  as  ap- 
propriate. Tlie  handbook  also  should  be 
provided  to  local  newspapers  for  dissemi- 
nation prior  to  the  start  of  each  school 


2.7 


year. 


2.8 


Each  school  district  should  develop,  adopt, 
and  implement  a  written  policy  for  teachers 
and  administrators  detailing  their  responsi- 
bilities, rights,  .and  operating  procedures  in . 
the  area  of  disdplina  Jnformatioo  pertain- 
ing to  relevant,  laws  rod  local  regulations 
should  be  included  This  policy  should  Be 
distributed  at  the  beginning  of  each  school 
year  and  other  times  as  appropriate. 
A  local  board  of  education,  through  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  local  superintendent 
should  be  enabled  to  designate  a  "security 
coordinator''  for  each  building  in  the  dis- 
trict The  duties  of  the  security  coordinator 
may  include:  1)  coordination  of  security  ar- 
rangements; 2)  training  and  assignment  of 
security  guards;  3)  assisting  the  principal 
to  improve  community  involvement  4)  de- 
veloping emergency  plans  related  to  in- 
truders, bomb  threats,  and  trespassers;  5) 
supervising  prompt  repairs  of  vandalized 
areas  and  the  removal  of  graffiti;  and  6) 
developing  approaches  to  address  problem 
areas  such  as  parking  lots. 

The  building  "security  coordinator'' 
would  be  a  member  of  any  school  commit- 
tee addressing  problems  associated  with 
discipline  and  vandalism 
2.9  Each  school  district  should  establish  guide- 
lines for  transfer  policies  in  districts  where 
there  is  more  than  ooe  school  «t  each  level 
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pa  nulling  students  to  transfer  to  a athosl 
whose  program  more  closely  matches  their 
needs  and  interest. -  "* 

2.10  Each  school  district  should  develpp  altar- 
native  educational  programs  for  students 
whose  behavior  makes  it  impossible  for 
them  to  be  taught  within  the  regular  school 
program.  The  alternatives  might  be  in  the 
same  school  the  student  regularly  attenfds  j 
(such  as  an  in-school  suspension  program),  H 
in  another  school  within  the  district  (the 

«  student  may  be  transferred),  in  a  night 
school  or  adult  education  program,  or  in 
special  schools  or  programs  specifically 
suited  for  students  with  serious  behavior 
difficulties.  Since  no  one  alternative  is 
right  for  every  district  or  student,  a  variety 
of  alternative  placements-  should  be  con- 
sidered by  each  district. 

2.11  Students  who  are  suspended  from  school 
should  have  access  to  services  which  are 
separate  from  those  available  in  the 
building  in  which  the  difficulties  occurred. 
Where  appropriate,  the  families  of  su- 
spended students  also  should  be  involved. 
Each  student  and  his  or  her  family  should 
be  made  aware  of  local  health  and  social 

-     -  agencies  that  may-be  of  assistance. 

2.12  An  elementary  guidance  program  should 
be  developed  in  each  local  school  district, 
beginning  at  the  kindergarten  level  The 

*  guidance,  counselors  should  work  with 
teachers  to  identify  youngsters  with  poten- 
tially severe  behavioral  problems  as  early 
as  possible.  Appropriate  intervention  pro- 
grams, both  psychological  and,  educa- 
tional, should  be  developed  for  these 
students. 

2.13  The  local  school  board  should  establish  an 
expulsion  policy  to  address  the  problem  of 
student  possession  of  alcoholic  beverages, 
drugs,  or  weapons  while  on  school  premises 
or  at  extracurricular  activities.  Upon  the 
discovery  of  such  items  in  the  possession  of 
a  student,  the  parent  or  guardian  and  prop- 
er law  enforcement  agencies  shall  be  con- 
tacted immediately  and  expulsion  proceed* 
ings  started. 

2.14  School  boards  should  consider  procedures 
that  place  the  responsibility  for  restitution 
of  damages  on  the  student  in  addition  to 
the  parent  or  guardian.  Students  caught 

"  committing  acts  of  vandalism  should  be 
made  to  work  off  the  cost  of  repair  or  re- 
placement when  such  a  procedure  is  con- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  the  vandalism 


and  the  characteristics  of  the  student  com- 
4    mitting  the  act. 

2.15  Each  local  school  board  should  provide 
training  fopall  supfeoH  personnel,  such  as 
paraprofofaonalSi  substitute  teachers, 
hxnchioom  staff,  etc,  to  handle  disruptive  qS 
students.  Each  person  should  become  t 
aware  of  positive  techniques  that  prevent 
disruption  from  occurring,  as  well  as 
techniques  for  coping  with  students  who 

have  behaved  inappropriately. 

2.16  Each  local  board  of  education  should 
review  the  local  social  and  community 
agencies  providing  services  to  children  and 
youth,  Both  the  purposes  of  the  agencies 
and  procedures  for  referral  should  be  iden- 
tified. The  local  board  should  then  develop 
procedures  to  insure  the  prompt  and  ap- 
propriate utilization  of  these  agencies  as 
warranted. 

Recommendations  to  the  Ohio  Legislature 

This  section  addresses  that  portion  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Executive  Order  which  requested  legisla- 
tive consideration  of  statutory  modifications, 
repeal,  or  enactment  of  policies.  The  following 
recommendations  are  directed  to  the  Ohio 
legislature;'  "      •  " 

3.1  Legislation  shdufclPbe  enacted  which  per- 
mits juvenile  judges  to  require  juvenile  of- 
fenders* parents  or  guardians  to  attend  all 
counseling  sessions  regardless  of  the 
students*  ages,  as  long  as  they  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  school  If  parents  or 
guardians  cannot  afford  such  counseling, 
local  social  agencies  shall  be  used  to  " 
achieve  such  student/parent  counseling. 

3.2  Legislation  should  be  enacted  reo^iiring 
locar*  boards  of  education  to  maintain  in- 
surance coverage  of  school  personnel  for 
physical  or  property  damage  resulting  * 
from  lawful  response  to  violence  or  van- 
dalism in  a  school.  Legislation  should  also 
provide  protection  from  liability  arising 

from  the  reporting  of  acts  or  threats  of  acts 
of  violence  or  vandalism  to  appropriate 
local  authorities. 

3.3  Ohio  law  should  state  that  as  long  as  a  stu- 
dent  is  in  school,  regardless  of  age,  his  or 
her  parents  or  guardians  shall  be  informed 
of  and  present  at  all  hearings,  procedures, 
and  disciplinary  actions  involving  their 
children. 

3.4  Willful  violations  of  school  enrollment  and  » 
attendance  laws  by  a  parent  or  guardian        1  * 
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sbouklbedetcrnxbedanmseriottsoffe^ 
3.6  A  conviction  of  assault  and  battery  on  a 
school  employee  by  a  person  14  to  f8  years 
of  age  should  carry  the  same  penalty  as  for 
adults.  Those  assaults  perpetrated  by  indi- 
viduals  under  14  should  remain  in  the  juris* 
diction  of  the  juvenile  courts. 

3.6  Any  youngster  who  has  been  convicted  6f 
assault  and  battery  on  a  school  employee 
shall  not  retarn  to  the  same  school  building 
lor  the  rfmyp***™  of  his  or  her  education, 
but  be  transferred  to  a  different  building 
even  if  that  necessitates  transportation  to 
an  adjacent  district  Any  costs  which  arise 
shail  be  borne  by  the  parents  of  the  offender. 

3.7  Labor  laws  should  be  revised  to  permit  the 
employment  of  14  and  15  year  olds  in  a 
part-time  work/vocational  education  pro- 
gram when  such  programs  are  approved  by 
the  juvenile  judge  for  the  purpose  of  reha- 
bilitating a  juvenile  offender  or  chronically 
disruptive  student. 

3.8  Legislation  should  be  enacted  to  require 
juvenile  offenders  and  parents  or  guard- 
ians to  provide  immediate  restitution  to 
schools  or  persons  victimized. 

3.9  LegisUtion  should  be  enacted  to  require  ju- 
venile judges  or  their  duly  constituted  ref- 
eree to  send  juvenile  offenders  to  alter- 
native schools  or  programs,  after  appro-" 
priate  due  process,  if  such  transfer  is  rec- 
ommended by  the  local  school  district  and 
the  offender  refuses  to  transfer. 

3.10  Legislation  should  be  enacted  to  provide 
major  penalties  for  unauthorized  persons, 
adult  or  juvenile,  trespassing  on  school 
property  before,  during,  or.  .after  school 
hours. 

3.11  Legislation  should  J*  written  to  clarify 
responsibility  for  students  who  are  disrup- 
tive or  causing  problems  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  school  building,  but  outside  the  specific  " 
boundaries  of  school  property. 

This  legislation  shall  address  the  harass- 
ment or  threatening  by  students  or  per- 
sons "across  the  street"  who  are  disrupt? 
ing  the  educational  process  or  disturbing 
students  going  to  and  .from  school  A 
distinct  definition  should  clarify  school 
authority  regarding  transportation  to  and 
from  school  by  whatever  means. 

3.12  Legislation  should  be  enacted  that  permits 
school  officials,  having  probable  cause  to 
suspect  that  a  student  possesses  unregis- 
tered drugs,  weapons,  or  alcoholic  bever- 
ages either  ort  his  person  or  m  rus  locker. 


inspect  that  student's  possessions  and 
locker.  Rules  related  to  these  inspections 
must  be  publicized  for  students  and  par 
ante.  AD  lockers  shall  be  the  possession  of 
the  school  and  copies  of  keys  and  combina- 
tions for  students'  lockers  shall  be  kept  on 
file  in  the  principal's  office,  If  school  per- 
sonnel are  suspicious  that  a  student  has,  in 
•  his  possession  or  in  his  locker,  an  alcoholic 
beverage,  controlled  substance,  or  weapon, 
that  student  and  his  or  her  parent  or  guard- 
ian  shall  be  contacted  immediately  and 
notified  that  the  student's  possessions  and 
locker  will  be  inspected.  > 

3.13  Ohio  law  should  be  revised  to  permit  ade- 
quate and  appropriate  terms  of  suspension 
and  expulsion.  The  present  law  indicates 
that  expulsion  cannot  extend  beyond  the 
current  semester,  therefore,  in  some  cases, 
it  occurs  for  one  day— until  the  next  se- 
mester occurs.  If  the  same  offense  is  com- 
mitted in  the  early  part  of  the  school  term, 
itcan  last  for  as  long  as  90  days.  Therefore, 
the  law  which  reads  that  the  period  of  ex- 
pulsion cannot  extend  beyond  the  current 
semester  should  be  changed  to  read*  that 
the  period  of  expulsion  shall  not  be  limited 

-  to  the  end  of  the  semester  but  shall  not  be 
longer  than  90  days. 

3.14  Legislation  should  be  enacted  requiring 
that  all  people  under  the  age  of  18.  in  order 
to  attain  a  provisional  or  permanent 
driver's  license,  shall  present  to  the  licens- 
ing agent  a  "good  behavior"  affidavit  ob- 
tained from  the  local  school  district.  If  this 
student  is  expelled,  chronically  truant, 
guiltf  of  vandalism,  or  exhibiting  chrome 
disruptive  behavior,  this  "good  behavior" 
affidavit  shall  be  dropped  and  the  license 
invalidated.  The  non-issuance  of  a  "good 
behavior"  affidavit  shall  be  reviewed  at 
each  grading  period  of  that  local  district  at 
the  nrosrjective  driver's  request.  I  f  the  pro- 
spective driver  is  out  of  school  under  a 
valid  "work  permit."  the  school  shall  still 
issue  the  affidavit  based  on  his  or  her  con- 
tinued successful  work  experience. 

3.15  Legislation  should  be  enacted  requiring  all 
local  law  enforcement  units  to  provide,  a  ju- 
venile unit  or  personnel  whose  chief  concern 
shall  be  to  assist  schools  in  rnamtaining  an 
orderly,  disciplined,  learning  environment 

3.16  Legislation  should  be  enacted  which  will 
permit  the  superintendents  of  school  sys- 
tems to  allow  a  student  to  leave  school  at 
age  16  provided  he  or  she  attends  a  night 
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school  adult/school,  or  similar  educational 
program  and  remains  in  good  standing  in* 
sufch  program  or  has  a  valid,  continuing 
work  permit.  If  the  student  does  not  com- 
ply with  the  district's  policy,  he  or  she  is  to 
.  return  to  school  until  18  years  of  age. 
3.17  Legislation  should  be  enacted  to  insure 
continued  adequate  juvenile  court  authori- . 
ty  over  runaways,  truants,  and  related  ju- 
venile offenders. 
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APPENDIX  A 

TASK  FORCE  ON  SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE  HEARING  SITES 

Columbus  (2)  * 

Toledo 

Chillicothe 

Cleveland  ^     *  •  * 

Cincinnati 

Akron 


APPENDIX  B 

PUBLISHED  MATERIAL  SUBMITTED  TO  THE  TASK  FORCE 

1.  Terrorizing  the  Classroom*  Frank  Kusnik.  Cleveland  Magazine,  Apr.  1979 

2.  Violtnce  and  Discipline  in  Society  Implications  for  the  Home,  School  and  Institution,  National 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Corporal  Punishment  and  Alternatives  in  the  School  Philadelphia.  Pa..  1979 

3.  The  Value  of  Youth  Responsible  Action,  1979,  Davis,  Calif. 

4.  A  Pilot  Survey  of  the  Laws,  Policies  dtu&Practices  of  Corporal  Punishment  m  the  School  System, 
Day  Care  Centers  and  Public  Institution  of  The  Greater  Dayton  Area,  Legal  Women  Voters  of  the 
Greater  Dayton  Area,  Mar.  29.  1973  \  i  • 

5.  Mr.  Glasser's  Gentle  Rod—  American  Education,  Aug.'SepU  1978 

6.  Discipline  for  Today's  Different  Children— Phi  Delta  Kappan,  Apr.  1^79 

7.  You  Are  Sot  Alone,  Ms.  S'iensted  But— Phi  Delta  Kappan.  Apr.  1979 
3.  This  School  Means  What  It  Says,  ArJj^a  Education,  Nov.  1978 

9.  Tough  Tedchers  Who  Care,  Americanist  97  8 

10.  Peer  Violence  Forces  Kids  Out  of  School,  American  School  Board  Journal.  Jan  1979 

1 1.  Teaching  May  Be  Hazardous  to  Your  Health,  Phi  Delta  Kappan.  Mar.  1979 

12.  School  Discipline:  The  Legal  Implications,  Ohio  Elementary  Principal.  Mar  1979 

13.  Testimony  of  a  Battered  Teacher.  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  Feb*  i£79 

14.  Discipline  inlhe  Public  Schools,  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  Jan.  1.979., 

15.  If  Your  Schools  Aren't  Used  The  American  School  Board  Journal  Feb.  1979 

16.  How  Peona  Slashed  Its  Expulsion,  American  School  Board  Journal,  May  1978 

17.  A  Hard-Kosed  Principal's,  American  School  Board  Journal  Apr.  1978 

18  The  ttard^Rules  For  Enforcing  American  School  Board  JournakMar  1978  . 

19.  How  One^School  System  Worked  to  Ease.  American  School  Board  Journal.  Mar  1977 

20.  Pay  Students  Not  To  Vandalize.  American  School  Board  Journal.  Apr.  1979 

21.  School  Strikers  Get  Pay  Loss,  Reprimand  Sun  Press.  Cleveland  Hts..  Apr  1979 

22.  Teachers  Want  More  Expulsions,  Sun  Press.  Cleveland  Hts.,  Apr.  1979 
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23.  Student  Due  Process:  What  You  Need  To  Knoufand  Do,  H.  Dean  Jollay.  Jr..  Ohio  School  Board 
Association,  1976 

24  School's  Discipline,  National  School  Boards  Aslociauon,  1978,  Washington,  D.C.  (Cassette) 

25.  Alternative  Methods  For  Controlling  Student/Misconduct*  Bat  telle  s  Center  for  Improved  Educa* 
tion.  Oct  1973  , 

26.  Violence  In  The  Schools.  Causes  andRemedie\\\\ch&e\  Berger,  Phi  Delta  Kappa  Educational  Foun- 
dation. 1974 

27  Discipline  Or  Disaster?  Emery  Stoops  and  Joyce^ing-Stoops,  Phi  Delta  Kappa  Educational  Foun- 
dation. 1972 

28.  In  Between.  The  Adolescent's  Struggle  For  Independence,  Jerry  Disque,  Ph\  Delta  Kappa  Educa- 
tional Foundation.  1973 

29.  The  Legal  Rights  Of  Students,  Thomas  Flygare,  Phi  delta  Kappa  Educational  Foundation,  1975 

30.  Our  Nation's  Schools-A' Report  Card  "A  "  In  School  Violence  and  Vandalism,  Senator  Birch  Bayh 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  United  States  Setiate,  Apr.  1975 

31   Violence  In  Our  Schools,  National  Committee  for  Citizenland  Education.  Columbia,  Md .  1975 

32.  Violent  Schools-Safe  Schools,  U.S.  Department  of  Healt^  Education  and  Welfare.  Washington, 
D.C,  Dec  1977 

33.  School  Vandalism  and  Violence,  University  of  Oregon.  EugVne,  Ore.,  1976 

34.  Discipline  Crises  In  Schools,  The  Problem,  Causes  A  nd  Search  For  Solutions,  National  School  Public 
Relations  Association.  1973,  Arlington,  Va. 

35  Violence  And  Vandalism,  National  School  Public  Relations  Association.  1975.  Arlington.  Va 

36  Stopping  School  Property  Damage,  Amen  can  Association  of  School  Administrators,  Arlington, 
Va.,  1976 

37  Disruptive  Behavior,  Prevention  And  Control  National  Association  of  Secondao  School  Principals. 
Apr.  1976 

38.  Vandalism,  Educational  Policy  Service  Of  The  National  School  Boards  Association.  Sept  1974 

39.  School  Discipline,  Sandusky  City  School  District,  Sandusky.  Oh ,  1979    *  * 

40.  Schools  Combating  Vandalism  And  Violence,  National  Educational  Pohc>  Service  of  the  National 
School  Boards  Association.  Mar.  1976 

4 1  Hon  One  School  Turned  Off  Vandalism,  National  E  ducauonal  Policy  Service  of  the  N  ational  School 
Boards  Association,  Mar,  1976 

42  Vandalism,  Educational  Policy  Service  of  the  National  School  Boards  Association.  1978 
43.  Vandalism,  Educational  Policy  Service  of  the  National  School  Boards  'Association.  1975 

44  Vandalism,  Educational  Policy  Service  of  the  National  School  Boards  Association.  Sept  1975 

45  Codes  Of  Student  Discipline  And  Student  Rights,  Educational  Research  Service  Inc  .  .Arlington,  / 
Va..  1975 

46  Challenge  For  The  Third  Century  Education  In.  A  Safe  Environment  Subcommittee  to  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1977 

47.  School  Violence  And  Vandalism.  Models  And  Strategies  ForChange,  U  S  Government  PnntingOf 
fice,  Washington.  D  C  1975  , 

48.  Violent  Schools/Safe  Schools,  Educational  Equity  Group,  Washington.  D  C .  1978 

49'  Violence  And  Vandalism.  National  School  Public  Relations  Association.  Arlington.  Va  1975 

50.  Violence  And  Vandalism.  Innovame  Strategies  Reduced  Cost  to  Schools.  NSPRA,  Washington, 
D.C.  1975  %  . 
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.-      \  • 

Introduction  t  ' 

Graduates  bX  signing  the  following  executive  order.  ^ 

WHEREAS,  approximately  $5,000  school  age  I^W"*J»  "C 

SSlS!  thereby  leaving  veil  over  80*000  ^"^^  . 

unskilled  and  unemployable  every  *ear  aa  candidates  for  welfare 
rather  than  productive  jobs;  and,  «  •  ,  ^ 

WHEREAS    the  numbe*  of  students  droppUng'ouU  of  Mgh  school  i^ 
incre^nf  LuaUy  throughout  Ohio,  notwlthstandiAdec  ining,  ^ 

«,ties;  and,  •  V  •  \    »  *  * 

,  WHEREAS,  students  'cnrollcJ  In  funeral  cdu cat  J""S^t^°i,vl  « 
courses  are  too  frequently  gradating  from  "«M*~  t-s&onLry^ 
acquired  cither  sufficient  course  *ork  for  further  post  ^"""ar? 
study  or  adequate  vocational  course  preparation  for  the  ever  advancing 
technological  demands  .of  today'*  work  world;  and      v.  \  r 

WHEREAS*  the  combined  number^  ^wji^     ■  . 

"        -      and  unskilled  high  school  graduates  po £  *-jf  ^^t- 
economic  challenge  for  the  State  of  °"0'."  o£  „„  iarper 

•  problem  among  them  is. extremely  serious    and  in  many  of  our  * 
cities,  unemployment  anon};  minority  youth  has  reached  ntcy^p  ^     .  § 
and,  '  .  » 

WHEREAS,  Ohio  is  the  only  state  -"V^A"  j£  ^^S.    " 4 
.the  availability  of  vocational  educat  on  pro «^",t^  5 
and  Ohio  leads  the  nation  "^""H^lUS  „f  high  school,  and  - 
I  in  vocational  programs  during  ^^'^^^  in  instruction 
•     "    I  Ohio  also  leads  the  n.t ion  J»>  «00  OM.OOO  invested  in  this 

<         »  for  vocational  education  with  more  than  »>uu,  iw, 

important  program  in  the  last  fourteen  years;  and,  ^ 

WHEREAS  recent  reports  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  . 
WHEREAS,  recent  r^°"     '  f  vocational  education  to  the 

demonstrate  the  ^"^SSS  reports  indicate  that'  in  .the 
economic  health  of  0h*°'  ™"C^ion  vocationally  trained-end' 
next  five  years  more  £an  °nfrca  f0°  Jobs  ln  Ohio  coerce  and 
k  skilled  workers  will  be  rcquirca  ior 

y  industry;  and, 


•  > 
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WHEREAS,  it  is  criticall^ioportant  ta^rrest  the  increasing 
frequency  of  high  school  drop-outs  and^^make  available  additional 
educational  programs  to  provide  meaningful  job  training  for  both 
drop-out  prone  high  school  students  as  veil  as  students  in  non- 
specific general  educatioi£programs,  and,  in  addition,  vhereas  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public^  Instruction  and  the  Executive  Direbtdr 
of  the  State's  Vocational  Education  -programs  ahare  this  goal  vith  ttex 
* 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  JA*MES  A.  RHODES,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  do  hereby  establish  the  Govelknor's  Study  Cotnittee  on  High 
School  Drop-*Outs-^nd  Unskilled  Graduates,  hereby  empowering  and 
authorizing  the  Study  Commit  tee,  to  thoroughlyiand  systemically  .review 
*ad  examine  the  causes  and  consequences  for  st?^dents_who  leave  the 
secondary  School,  programs  without  adequate  job  preparation,  which 
student*,  have  either  dropped  out  of  high  school  air  have*grad*Uated  from 
a  general  education  program  which  has  provided  thjea  with  neither  job 
'training  nor  preparation  for  further  ppst-secopdarV  education.  Th*, 
Study  Committee  shall  be  comprised  of  nine  people  appointed  by  the 
Governor.    A  Chairperson  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  from  the 
nine  people  appointed  to  the  Study  Committee.  '  \ 

1  further  order  and  direct  that  the  Study  Committee  shall  have 
the  following  responsibilities: 


1.    Assess  the  reasons  for  and  consequences  of  students  dropping  

out  of  high  school,  and  develop  recommendations  bssed  upon 
its  assessment  of  drop-out  prone  students  in  order  to 
reverse  the  accelerating  frequency  of  student  drop-outs  in  » 
order  that  they  say  remain  in  school  and  receive  adequate 
educational  training;  -  4  * 

'*    2.    Examine  the  high  school  "general  education"  curriculum,  and 
make  recommendations  zo  effect  modifications,  where 
necessary,  so  that  students  may  receive  adequate  work 
related  and  skilled  training  for  use  after  high  school 
graduation. 

IK  FURTHERANCE  WHEREOF,  I  charge  the  officers  and  employees  of 
this  State  and  its  various  school  districts  to  furnish  to  the  Study, 
Committee  such  assistance  as  is  necessary  for  the  performance  of  its 
duties.    The  State  Department  of  Education,  with  the  concurrence  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  the  Executive  Director  for  Vocational  and  Career  Education  shall 
provide  the  accessary  personnel,  equipment,  an^  material  to  the  Study 
Committee  fo,r  the  completion  of  its  duties. 

UPON  COMPLETION  OF  ITS  WORK,  which  shall.be  not  later  than 
July  31,  1980,  I  direct  the  §tudy  Committee  to  issue  a  public  report, 
which  report  shall  contain  the  Study  Committee's  findings  and  recom- 
mendations.   The  Study  Committee  shall  also  provide  said  report  to  the 
Covernor,  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction^  and  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The 
Study  Committee  shall  exist  until  July  31,  1980,  at  which  tfme  it  shall 
be  dissolved.    All  records,  equipment,  and  other  resources  of  the  Study 
Committer  shall  be  transferred  to  the  State  Department  of  Education  at 
that  time. 
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At  the  request  of  the  Study  Committee  Governor  Rhodes  extended  the 
period  of  ti»V|pr  the^Comaittee1  s  work*  through  January  31,  1981.6         ^  . 

Committee  Activities 

The  Study  Committee  neld  i£s, first  Meeting  <pn  April  2',«80  with 
Mr.  EdwardjReiter  serving  as  chairperson.  ^The  Cj^Jftttee  functioned  ftfr  ten 
months  with  able  support  being  provided      jp^rsonnel  free  the  State  Department 
of  Education.  '  Fpr  the  purpose  of  f  ulf illi|g  the  responsibilities  assignefi  bf 
Governor  Rhodes,  the  Committee  completed  the  f^lowiftg  activities: 

1.    Held  seven  general  committee  meetings  |vfc  April,  19&0  through 
January  of  \9B1.  ,  k 

Z.    Reviewed  and  summarized  researches tudles  from  published  literature. » 

3.  Prepared  a  survey  questionnaire  \^r  use  frn  collecting  information 
from  dropouts.  V      [  * 

\  »     *     /  \ 

4.  Distributed  questionnaires  through  Ohfcc*  newspapers,  offices  of  the 
Ohio  Bureau  of  Efeployaent  Services' and  Various  CETA  programs  through- 

m   out  Ohio.  1  *         •  * 


6.    Vub  Incized  through  the  aedia  of  t^visi^n,  ftdio*  newspapers,  and 
letters  the  locations,  tfaes,  and  purposes  of  the  public  hearings. 


5.   -Collected  and  su^aarized  que^stionnaireyd  ha  £f$m  4,693  dropouts. 

f  t^visiin,  ftdicu  newsp 
and  purposes ^of  the  public 

inVthe  areas  of  Columbus, 
atA*-***^*V^do  wh'ere  test 


7.  Held  six  open  public  hearings  inVhe  of  Columbus,  "Athens, 
Cleveland,  Youngstown,  Cincinnati\-a#wTySdo  where  testiaonies 
were  presented  froa  dropouts,  stud^ntaT^pa^ts,^ educators, 
employers,  coaaunity  workers,  agency  peisonnel^and*  other  citizens. 

8.  Conducted  interviews  with  dropouts  who  are  infes^erat^d  at  / 
Mansfield  Reformatory.  f  o, 

9.  Reviewed  da^a-lrom  research  studies,  survey  questionnaires,  testi- 
monies, and  interviews.        #    *  »  -  fl^ 

10.    ?repared  and  submitted  report  and  records  to  Governor  RhcTdes*.  

Supporting  Documents  *  ** 

The  Study  Committee  produced  and  collected  many  documents  that  were  used 
as  a  basis  for  its  report  to  the  Governor.    The  volume  of  reports,  computer 
print  outs,  and  other  records  is  too  large  to  be  included  in  this  report.  The 
following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  supporting  documents  generate*  by  the^ 
Committee.  ' 

1.  School  Dropouts  in  Ohio:  A  Review  of  Reasons,  Consequences,  and  - 
Possible  Solutions.  This  is  a  23-paged  paper  summarizing  some  of 
the  research  studies  and  literature  on  school  dropouts* 

0 
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Results  of  Survey  on  Hiflh  School  Dropouts.      This  report  includes 
data  collected  froa  the  survey  questionnaire  developed  and  dis- 
tributed by  t\\e  Governor's  Study  Coaalttee  on  High  School  Dropouts  * 
and  Unskilled  Graduates ►    The  report  includes  data  and  relation- 
ships between  reasons  'for  dropping  out ,  grade  level  when' left 
school,  eaployaent  status,  welfare  recipients,  school  curriculua 
arid  other  factors.    The  following  suaaarlzes  only  the  demographic 
characteristics  of  the  dropouts    who  cocpleted  the  questionnaire: 

>  »  * 
a.    Nuaber  of  dropouts    surveyed:       d.    Nuaber  reporting  according  to 


Kale 

2,570* 

.  .  r*ce: 

Fecal  e 

1,983 

White 

*  Unknown 

140 

Black 

Ttftal 

4,693 

Hispanic 

Indian 

b.     Nuaber  reporting  froa 

Asian 

different  are^: 

Unknown 

Total 

Akron 

367 

Cleveland 

785 

e.    Present  ages  of 

Toledo" 

263 

reporting: 

Canton 

274 

Coluabus 

720 

25  or  over 

Youngstovn  • 

34? 

20-24 

Cincinnati 

390 

15-19 

Dayton 

344 

14  or  under 

Other 

lt203 

Unknown 

Total 

4,693 

Total 

4,693 


2,035 
1,367 
1,203 
20 

 68 

4,6^3 


Nuaher  reporting  according  to 
curriculua  when  in  school: 


General 
Vocational* 
College  Preparatory 
Unknown  t 
Total 


.4,173 
431 
83 

_  6 

4,693 


Testimonies  presented  at  Public  Hearings  and  Interviews  Held  by 
the  Governor's  Study  Coaalttee  on  High  School  Dropouts    and  Unskilled 
Graduates.    This  is  a  compilation  of  testimonies  and  reports  sub- 
aitted  to  the  Study  Coaalttee  during  the  six  public  hearings  and  the 
interviews  held  with  dropouts    at  Mansfield  Refdraator/.  Taped 
recordings  are ^included.  '  '  - 

Minutes  of  Meetings  Held  by  the  Governor's  Study  Coaalttee  on  High 
School  Dropouts    and  Unskilled  Graduates.    Tnls.ls  a  regard  of  the 
Cocaittee's  acetings  and  includes  a  surr*ary  of  the  discussions  hcW 
and  actions  taken » 
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Dropouts  in  Ohio 

A  disturbing  trend  is  happening  in  Ohio.  ,  More  atudeffts  are  drop- 
ping" out  prior  to  the  completion  of  high  school.  'During  tfte  past  four  years, 
the  nutaber  of  dropouts    in  grades  7-12  has  increased  during  a  X ice  vhen  total, 
enrollment  has  decreased  (Kaeser,  1980).    Figiire  1  illustrates^the  increase 
that  ha$  taken  place.    In  the  school  year-»1^7>-J6,  the  nunber  of  dropouts  in 
grades  7-12  was  32,538  which  is  at  a  rate"  of  lf.f  percent  over  the. span  of  six 
grades.    In  the  school  year  1978-79,  the  nucber  was  37,402  which  is  at  a  rate 
of  22.^  percent.    At  the  1978-79  rate,  22.2  percent  of  the  entering  seventh 
graders  vill*  drop  out  prior  to  graduation. 

^  Figure  1 


Nunber  of  School  Drop  Outs  in  Ohio: 
1975-76  throl&R?r^78-79 


During  1978-79,  dropouts    occurred  at  each  of  the  7  through  12  grade 
levels.    A  ssall  nusber  dropped  out  in  grades  7  and  8  while  the  largest  nu=ber 
occurred  in  grade  10.    Table  1  reports  the  nuzber  of  4ropouts    and  percent  of 
enrollment  in  each  grade. 


Reported  in  Drop  Outs  in  Ohio?  A  Review  of  Drop  Out  Statistics  for  Ohio 
School  Districts:    1978-79  School  Year  (1980).  - 


Table  1 
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Nuaber£f  School  Dropouts  in  Ohio  by  Grade  Level: 
1978-75  School  Year 


10,537 
(5.9Z) 


5,040 
(2. 81) 


1,086 

623  Cm 

n  □ 


9,820 
(5.91) 


8,602 
(5.41) 


375 

22. 


1,319 
(7.7X) 


10 


11 


12 


Ungraded 


Grade  Level  or  Classification 
\ 


Special 
Educ. 


(Figures  in.  parerfthesas  are  percentages  of  grade  level  enrollment-) 

Reported  in  Dropouts  in  Ohio:  A  Review  of  Dropout  Statistics  for  Ohio  School  Districts:  1978-79 
(i960). 
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Consequences, of  Students  Dropping  Out  of  High  School:    A  qbncaary  of  Findings 

What  are  the  consequences  of  dropping  out  of  school  pr>*r  to  high  school 
graduation?    The  answer  to  this  question  can  be  made  fron  tvo>a^lue  orientations. 
One  value  concerns  the  well-being  of  individuals  within  our  society  and  the 
other  value  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  total  society.    However,  both  values 
are  related.*"  If  individuals  are  benefited,  society  is  usually  benefited.  If 
Individuals  are  hurt,  society  is  usually  hurt. 

The  Governor's  Study  Committee  reviewed  research  studies  and  interviewed 
Ohio  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  consequences  of  dropping  out 
of  high  school.    The  following  is  a  summary  of  findings  that  shows  a  comparison 
between  dropouts    and  high  school  graduates: 

1.  Dropouts    are  more  frequently  unemployed. 

2.  The  lifetime  incone  for  nale  dropouts     is  approximately  70 
percent  of  the  income  for  nale  high  school  graduates  without 
college  experience. 

*3.    The  dropout    is  six  to  ten  tines  wore  likely  to  be  involved  in 
crine.  * 

^         A,    Eighty-five  percent  of  state  prison  inPates  are  school  dropouts 

5.    Dropouts    pay  less  tax  monies  and  are  more  often  on  welfare. 

.6.    Dropouts    have  feier  esployment  opportunities  and  fewer  advance- 
ments. 

7.    Dropouts    experiejfte  less  sense  of  worth  and  personal  satisfaction. 

Substantial  evidence -is  available  to  show  that  a  strong  relationship 
exists  between  dropping  out  of  high  school  and  many  negative  conditions  that 
affect  adversely  the  welfare  of  individuals  and  the  total  society.    Also,  a 
veil-founded  belief  is  held  in  the  value  and  worth  of  the  products  of  education. 
However,  caution  should  be  exercised  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that  the  act  of 
dropping  out  of  school  is  the  cause  of  the  negative  conditions  for  individuals 
and  society.    Dropping  out  of  school  nay  be  the  symptom  that  is  commonly  shared 
by  the  dropouts,  but  the  basic  cause  or  causes  might  be  more  conple>£ 
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Reasons'for  Dropping  Out  of  High  School:    A  Summary  of  Findings 

The  Study  Committee  reviewed  research  studies,  collected  survey  data,,  ai 
interviewed  dropouts    and  other  citizens.    The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
most  frequent  reasons  given  for  dropping  out  of  school: 
t  • 

The  dropout:-  A 

1.  Did  not  like  schoo^,.    School  was  not  interesting  to  the  student.. 

2.  Did  not  see  any  value  in  going  to* school. 

3.  Became  pregnane  and/or  married. 
A.  Needed  money  and/or  wanted  a  job. 

5.  Had  home /family  problems. 

i  r 

6.  Had  academic  deficiencies  and  failure  experiences. 

7.  Had  conflicts  with  teachers  and/or  admirvStrators. 

8.  Became  ill. 

9.  Involved  with  drug  abuse. 

Several  research  studies  noted  that: 

\ 

1.  Dropouts    come  from  those  whose  school  experience'  provides  more  of 
the  frustration  of  failure  than  the  stimulation  of  success. 

2.  Dropouts    believed  that  their  school  courses  were  useless  and 
j    their  special  needs  were  not  met. 
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Characteristics  of  Dropouts:    A  Summary  of  Findings 

A  review  was  made  of  research  literature  to  identify  the  characteristics 
of  students  who  drop  out  of  school.  These  research  data  were  supplemented  by 
the  Study  Committee's  own  survey  and  interviews  held  on  public  hearings. 

The  characteristics  identified  as  being  related  to  the  high  school  dropout 
population  were: 

A.  Characteristics  related  to  school  experiences 

1.  Low  school  marks.  4 

2.  Low  scholastic  aptitude.    Low  reading  and  math  skills.  , 

3.  Over  age  for  grade  level. 
A.    Poor  attendance.  " 

5.  Pattern  of  educational  deterioration  through  elementary  and  % 
secondary  schoorS.  *  * 

6.  Participates  very  seldom  in  school  activities  or  sports. 

7.  Feels  alienated  and  rejected  by  school  and  pee*rs. 

8.  Verbally  deficient.  * 

/ 

9.  Fails  to  see  relevance  of  education  to  life  experience. 

10.  Unable  to  tolerate  structured  activities. 

*■  • 

11.  Enrolled  in  a  general  course  of  study  rather  than^focational 
education  or  college  preparatory. 

12.  Has  failed  at  least  once  in  elementary  or  junior  high  school  years 

13.  Lack  of  basic  skillsNy  * 
1A.    Disruptive  behavior. 

B.  Characteristics  related  to  home  conditions 

1.  Below  average  economic  status  of  family.         „■  >  * 

2.  Excessively  stressful  and  unhappy  hone  life.  - 

3.  Member  of  one-parent  family.  * 

^s^*—        A.    Minimal  family  solidarity.  *  * 
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C.    Characteristics  related  to  personal  factors 
*      1.    Low  emotional  and  social  maturity. 
X,'  Low  self  concept.  r 

3.  Inability  to  relate  to  authority-  figures. 

4.  Lack  of  future  orientation.  ■ ? 

5.  Unable  to  identify  with  other  people. 

6.  Pregnant. 

7.  Impulsive  in  making  decisions. 

8.  Dwtg  abuse. 


Dropouts!  tend  to  have  the  above  characteristics  more  frequently  than 
graduates.    Irowever,  many  individual  differences  exist.    Treating  dropouts 
if  they  all  had  similar  characteristics  would  be  a  mistake. 
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Recommendations 

The  Governor's  Study  Committee  makes  the  following  recommendations  for 
reducing*  the  number  of  "dropouts  and  unskilled  high  school  graduates.  Problems 
are  briefly  identified,  general  recommendations  are  given,  and  action  steps 
designed  to  implement  the  recommendations  are  listed. 

1.0    Adu^t  Education  High  School  Credit' Programs  for  Non  Graduates  of  . 
High  School 

1.1  Problem.    A  student  aged  16  or  17  years  decides  to  get  a 
job  and  drop  out  of  school. _  The  dropout  keeps  the  Job  for 

^   a  while  then  either  quits  or  is  fired.    The  dropout  is  now 
illegally  out  of  school,  has  no  Job  skills,  and  no  money 
for  getting  Job  training.    Re-enrolling  in  a  regular  public 
day-schooT  presents  problems.    The  youth  would  have  to 
enter  courses  that  are  organized  to  begin  on  a  yearly  or 
semester  basis  and  would  have  to  attend  a  full-day  schedule. 
It  is  very  difficult  for  the  dropout  to  enter  classes 
already  in  progress,  in  a  highly  structured  setting,  and 
be  successful.    If  the  dropout  is  able  to. keep  the  Job  and 

*  remain  out  of  school,  he  or  she  usually  receives  a  low 
income  and  has. little  chance  for  icprovenent. 

1.2  "Recommendation.    Adult  education  hijh  school  credit  programs 
should  provide  free  high  school  education  courses,  including 

*  job  skill  training,  for  individuals  aged  16  to  21  who  have 
not  attained  a  high  school  diploma  and  who  do  not  profit  from 
a  regular  public  day-school  prograa.    The  credit  programs 
should  have  a  flexible  schedule  of  courses  held  during 
evening  hours* and  during  the  day  on  Saturdays.  School 

/    attendance  laws  shotild  require  youth  of  ages  16  and  17  who 
are  out  of  school  on  age  and  schooling  certificates  to 
enroll  in  high  school  credit  courses. 

1*3    Implementation  Actions. 
State 

1.31  The  State  Department  of  Education  should  establish 
reimbursement  procedures  under  the  school  foundation 
program  for  non-high  school  graduates  who  are 
enrolled  in  adult  education  high  school  credit  courses 
and  are  of  the  ages  18  to  21  years;  or  are  of  the  ages 
16  or  17  years  and  out  of  school  on^an  age  and  schoor- 
ing  certificate. 

* 

1.32  The  State  Department  of  Education  should  publicize 
througfi  various  media  that  alternative  learning  oppor- 
tunities in  adult  education  high  school  credit 
programs  are  available  to  school  dropouts  aged  16  to  21-« 

1.33  The  State  Department  of  Education  should  recognize  the 
Vocational  Education  Planning. District  as  the  administra 
tive  unit  for  reimbursement  of  adult  education  high* 
school  credit  programs. 
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1.34  Boards  of  Education,  in  cooperation  vith  the 
•  tional  Education  Planning  District  administrative 

units,  should  design  and  conduct  an  active  recruit- 
ment program  t6tattr«ct  high  school  dropoutsNlnto 
adult  education  high  school  credit  programs. 

Legislative  , 

1.35  The  compulsory  school  attendance  lav  should,  be 
amended  to  require  individuals  of  ages  16  and  17 
vho  Have  dropped  out  and  have  an  age  and  schooling 

1         *      certificate  to  attend  aduljt  Education  high  sctool 
credit  programs  and  enroll  in  a  mirfimum  o£4*mgft* 
school  credits  rather  than  attend  a  regular  day- 
school  program.  *  * 

4 

,    .   1.36    The,  school  foundation  lav  should  be  amended  to  include 
»  a  reimbursement  formula  for  students  aged  16  to  21 
'  who  are  non-high  s«hool  graduates  and  vho  are  enrolled  - 
.in  adult  education  high  school  credit  programs. 

Basic  Skills  ' 

2-1  Problem.  For  many  dropouts,  the  causes  of  their  dropping 
— x.  out-  start-  in  the-  oarly  elementary  grades.  They  didn't  - 
learn  the  basic  skills  needed  to  be  successful  in  school. 
By  the  time  they  can  legally  drop  out  of  school,  they  are  * 
reading  tvo« or  more  years  belov  the  average  grade  level, 
they  have  failed  and  are* over  age,  and  they  see  school  as 
being  a  place  of  failure  vhich  should  be  avoided. 

For  students  in,  later  grades  who  are  behind  in  basic  skills, 
some  schools  have  established  remedial  courses  funded  by 
federal* programs.  ,  Rigid  federal  guidelines  require  that 
the  funded  courses  supplement  rather  than  supplant  regular 
* -courses.  *For  examjft**,.  students  veak  in  math  skills  must 
take  a  Yegular  math  course*  vhich  is  frustrating  and  too 
difficult  JEor  them  in  order  to  be  able  to  get  the  remedial 
course.  *  ,  ,  .  % 

2^2    Recommendation.    Provisions  should  be  made  in  Che  elementary 
schools,  for  the  early  identification  and  remediation  of 
problems  that  affect  student  learning.^  An  Individualized 
Learning.  Analysis.  Plan  should  be  developed  by^the^school  and 
parents  for  each  studettt  in  grades  kindergarten  through  7. 
Comprehensive  assessments  should  be  made  and  treatment  plan's 
developed  vhen  problems  are  identified.  Instructional 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  reading  and  mathematics. 
^Federal  regulations  on  funded  remedial  programs  should  be 
raised  to  permit  more  flexibility  in  meeting  individual 
-   needs  of  students.  *- 
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2. 3    Implementation  Actions. 
State 

2.J31    The  State  Board  of  Education  should  adopt  standard! 
for  schools  tfcat  promote  competency  based  education 
*  in  the  ba$i^f  skills  and  provisions  for  annual  report- 
ing  of  tho^se  competencies. 

•   2.32    The  State  Department  of  Education  should  develop  guide- 
lines\  recommend  materials,  and  provide  inService 
education  to  help  schools  conduct  early  identification 
and  remedial  programs  ^  kindergarten  through  grade. X. 

2.33   The  State  Department  of  Education  should  prepare  guide- 
lines and  provide  inservice  education  programs  to  help 
schools  utilize  the  Individualized  Learning  Analysis 
Plan  for  every  chJJg> in  grades  kindergarten  through  7. 

Local 

,    2.34    Boards  of  Education  should  identify*  and  assign  class- 
room tefchers  and  support  personnel  who  have  the 
.  special  competencies  to  diagnose  and  remediate  learn- 
ing problems  and  to  teach  basic  skills  in  kindergarten 
through  grade  3.  * 


2.35  Boards*  of  Education  should  implement*,  the  use  of  Indi- 
vidualized Learning  Analysis  Plans  and  provide  inservice 
education  of  staff  involved  in  developing  and  adminis- 

i,  *         tering  the  plans. 

Legislative 

2.36  Influence  should  be  exerted  to  change  federal  program 
guidelines  that  require  students  who  are  receiving 
remedial  instruction  to  also  be  in  tegular  classes  of 
the  same  subject  that  are  frustrating  and  too  difficult 
for  them. 

Pregnancy  ,  * 

3.1   Problem.    A  high  percentage  of  female  dropouts  leave  school 

asa&ult  of  pregnancy.    They  become  pregnant,  deliver  their 
babiesTand  do^not  return  to  school.*    The  dropouts  who  are  , 
mothers  typically  are  not  enqouraged  to  return  to  school, 
have  no  one  to  care  for  their  infants,  have  no  money  6r| 
transportation  for  placing  the  children  in  care  centers,  and 
believe  that  school  is  unimportant.    Without  employment 
skills,  a  high  percentage  of  the  adolescent  meters  survive 
on. welfare  payments.    If  16cal  communitU.es^r prohibit  schools 
from  dealing  with  the"  sensitive  tas&ov^<$ving  to  prevent 
prefft&ocies  of  school, age  yottth,  then  schools  must 'educate 
them  when  they  are  parents.    In  joint  vocational  schools', 
pregnant  girls  have  difficulty  getting  home  instruction/ 
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3.2  Recommeqdat ion*    Provisions  should  be  made  in  secondary 
schools  for  supportive  services  an^J  instruction  of  expec- 
tant parents  while  they  are'in  school,  home  instruction 
while  they  are  out  of,  school,  arid  child  care  services  when 
they  return  to  school. 

3.3  Implementation  Actions.' 
State  > 

3.31  The  Sta£e  Department  of  Education  should  design  and 
promote  programs  and  services  for  pregnant  students 
including  prenatal  and  child  care  instruction,  coun- 
seling, and  home  instruction. 

Local  *  ' 

3.32  Boards  of  Education  should  identify  qualified  personnel 
and  assign  responsibilities  for  providing  help  to 
pregnant  students. 

>  *■  >  * 

3.33  Boards  of  Education  should  estaSlish  child  care 
services  through  vocational  education  child  care  pro- 
grams or  resources  from  other  agencies, 

3.34  Local  Boards  of  Education  should  design  techniques 
•*  and  methods  to  encourage  pregnant  students  to 

remain^ in  contact  with  the  school  and  to  return  to 
the  school  to  complete  their  educational  program. 

,  Legislative  . 

3.35  Joint  Vocational  School  Districts' "should  be  permitted, 
under  rules  and  guidelines  established  by  the  State 
Board-  of  Education*;  to  provide  home  instruction  to 

*  students. "  • 

4.0   Unskilled  Graduates        .  ,  6 

4.1    Problem.    A  high  school  student  who  chooses  a  variety  of 

general  courses  ends  up  with  a  diploma  but  little  else  that 
*         is  helpful  for  a  job  or  further  education  beyond  high 

school.    Many  students  have  no  career  plan  for  what  ttfey 
will  be  doing  aff£er  graduation.    They  have  not  frrepareoVfor 
either  a  Job  op#fof  further  education,  have*  yttle  knowledge 
/  about  the  world  of  work,  and  do  not  know  their  own  career 

interests  rand  aptitudes.    Many  students  ha*ve  limited  decision- 
making skills  and  participate  in  the  labor  market  by  chance. 
Some  high  school  student^do  not  see-themselves  as  partici- 
pants in  the  work  force  and  make  nor  preparation  for  it. 
Fewer  Jobs  are  available  in  the  labor  narket^qr.  unskilled 
workers.    Some  students^  perceptions  are  limited  by  sex  role 
stereotyping. 
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Recommendation.    Career  education  and  career  guidance  pro- 
grams should  be  established  in  all  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  involving  parents,  teachers,  counselors,  business, 
industry,  and  labor.    Each  student  in  grades  8  through  12 
should  have  cooperation  with  his  or  her  parents.  Each 
student  should  be  encouraged  to  have  an  Individual  Career 
Plan  that  includes  the  selection* of  high  school  courses  that 
are  college  preparatory  or  vocational  education. 

Implementation  Actions.^.  ^ 

State 

4.31  The  State  Department  of  Education  should  promote  and 
develop  standards  and  guidelines  for  career  education 
and  career  guidance  programs  in  all  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  / 

4.32  *The  State  Board  of  Education  shoul4  adopt  standards 
^  and  guidelines  requiring  that  each  student  in  grades 

8  through  twelve  haVe  a  written  Individual  Career  Plan 
developed  in  cooperation  with  his  or  her  parents  and 
includes  the  student***^  reer  goal,  plans  for  reach- 
ing the  goal,  and  competency  Revels  that  the  student 
intends  to  aohieve  prior  to  graduation.    Each  Indi- 
vidual Career  Plan  should  be  reviewed  annually  and 
revised  as  needed. 

9  • 

4.33  .  The  State  Department  of  Education  should  provide  models 

and  guidelines  to  assist  schools  in  the  implementation 
of  Individual  Career  Plans. 

Local  « 

4.34  Boards       Education  should  identify  and  assign  quali- 
fied personnel  who  can  plan  and  conduct  effective  " 
career  education  and  caree*r  guidance  programs  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

4.35  Boards  of  Education  should  provide  guidance  programs* 
that  help  students  and  their  parents  develop  Individual 
Career  Plans.    The  plans  should  include  the  high 
schjool  courses  that  are  appropriate*  for  a  job  or 
further  education  beyond  high  school. 

4.36  Boards  o'f  Education  should  establish  cooperative  rela^ 
tionsjiips  with  other  school  districts  .in  offering 

•  quality  and  efficient  curricular  programs  necessary 
to  fulfill  the  Individual  Career  Plans  of  students. 

4.37  Boards  of  Education  should  assure  that  all  students 
have  freedom  of  choice  when  electing  high  school  courses 
and  programs  for  which  they  are  eligible.  Students 

.should  be  given  .unbiased  information  about  course 
options  open  to  them. 
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Legislative  *   

4.38  *The  Legislature  should  authorize  the  State  Board  of 
•j  Educ*tT5ni  through  standards,  to  require°the  Individual 

^  Career  Plans.  "    ,  * 

,        A. 39    Legislation  should  be  passed  authorizing,  cooperative 

efforts  among  school  districts  so  that  quality  and  * 
*  efficient  curr^cular  programs  can  be  provided  to  fulfill 
the  Individual  Career  Plans  of  students. 

5.0    Curriculum     *  * 

5.1  Problem.    Students  who  are  drop-out  prone  have  classes  in 
the  upper  elementary  and  secondary  school  grades  that  they 

V     consider  to  be  meaningless.    They  are  "tired  of  doing  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  again."   Many  students  have  diffi- 
culty learning  in  verbally-oriented  classrooms  that  do  not 
1   irfciude* practical  experiences.    Many  students  have  little 
introduction  t»  vocational  education  opportunities  and  do 
not  relate  their  education  to  the  world  of  work.  Although 
^  fewer  students  drop  out  from  vocational  education  programs, 

many  students  l«feve  school  before  they  can  elect  to  t^ake 
yocatibnal  education  courses. 

♦ 

5.2  Recommendation..    Practical  arts  experiences  should  be 
.  included  in  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  school 

curriculum.    Pre-vocational  education  courses  should  be  * 
available  in  grades  9  and  10  so  "that  students  can  explore 
avariety  of  vocational  areas.    Occupational  work  adjust- 
*    ment  and  cooperative  education  programs  sh&ild  be  expanded. 

5.3  Implementation  Actions. 
*L  State 
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The*  State  Department  of  Education  should  promote  the 
inclusion  of  practical  arts  experiences  in  the 
elementary  and* secondary  school  curriculum,  pre- 
vocational  education  exploratory, courses  in  grades  9 
and  10,  and  additional  occupational  wor^  adjustment 
and  cooperative  education  programs.' 


The  State  Department  of 
publicize  the  results  of 
tify  different  learning  » 
k  .urriculum  materials  tha  ' 
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5  33    Boards  of  Education  sKould  review  their  school's       s9  . 
curriculum  and  include  more  practical  arts  experiences^ 
pre-vocjrtional  education  courses,  occupational  work 
adjustment,  cooperative  education  and  vocationalmeduca- 
tion  programs. 
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5.34  Boards  of  Education  should  provide* for  assessment 
•programs  that  identify  the  learning  styles" of  indi-  * 
vidual  students  and  provide  curriculum  material 
appropriate  to  those  styles.- 

Legislative  *  a 

5.35  Legislation  should  be  passed  providing  tax  incentives 
to  businesses  and  industries  which  employ  students  in 
cooperative  education  programs. 

5.36  Legislation  should  be  passed  to  initiate  incentives 
for  teacher  education  programs  which  encourage  college 
students  to  enter  industrial  arts  as  a  chosen  career 
field. 

5.37  Legislation  should  be  passed  providing  funds  to  local 
school  districts  for  adaptive  curriculum  materials 
appropriate  to  students1  individual  learning- styles. 

Human  Relations  and  School  Climate  y 

6.1  Problem.    "Nobody  cares"  and  "students  talk  out  teachers 
don't  listen"  are  the  kinds  of  comments  made  by  dropouts. 
Dropouts  do  not  believe  that  they  were  accepted,  respected, 
or  cared  about  in  school.    They  feel  alienated.    Few  drop- 
outs participated  in  extra-curricular  activities  and  had 
little  identification  with  the  school.    They  don't  believe 
that  anyone  was  interested  in  them.    Some  dropouts  might 
more  appropriately  be  called  "pu£h  outs"  because  they  had 
poor  human  relations  skills,  caused  problems,  and  were 
encouraged  to  leave  school.  *  ^  <>,V 

«  * 

6.2  Recommendation.    Human  relations  should  be  Improved  among 
students  and  between  students  and  school  staff.  Elementary 

'   and  secondary  school  certified  and  support  staff  and  students 
should  receive  training  in  human  relation  skills.    A  school 
climate  'should  be  created  so  that  all  students  and  staff 
have  a  feeling  of  belonging  and  being  cared  about., 

6.3  Implementation  Actions. 

V 

State 

'  » 

6.31  The  State  Department  of  Education  should  promote  thq. 
inclusion  of  human  relation  skills  in  the  preservice 
and  inservice  training  of  teachers. 

6.32  The  State  Department  of  Education  should  identify  and 
»        recommend  guidance  and  curriculum  materials  to  be 

used  by  the'  school  staff  to  improve  human  relations 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  * 
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*   6.33    The  State  Department  of  Education  should  develop  ways 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  paper  work  required  of  build- 
ing administrators  so  that  more  time  can  be  devoted 
to-  human  relations  with  staff  and  students. 

6.34  The  State  Department  of  Education  should  promote  the 
improvement  of  guidance  and  counseling  programs  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Local   •  % 

6.35  boards  of  Education  should  identify  and  assign  staff 
members  who  are  caring4and  energetic  in  their  work 
with  students.    Also,  inservice  programs  should  be 
designed  and  provided  to  promote  human  relations  and 
positive  school  climate. 

6.36  The  Board  of  Education  should  develop  and  implement  ' 
policies  and  procedures  whereby  all  staff  members 
pdoperate  and  participate  in  the  responsibility  for 
identifying  and  assisting  students  who  are  becoming 
alienated  to  the  school  setting.  * 

6.37  'Each  student  should  be  assigned  to  a  staff  member  who 

is  responsible  for  and  has  a  commitment  to  a  direct 
relationshipvapd  support  role  with* that  student. 

6.38  Boards  of  Education  should  provide  extra-curricular 
activities  that  would  relate  to  the  interests  of  all 
students  and  guidance  programs  that  help  all  students 
to  participate  in  at  least  one  extra-curricula*  * 
activity.  *  *a 

*  J       "  " 

6.39  Boards  of  Education  should  establish  policies  to  pro- 
vide for  teachers ^o  visit  homes  of  students,  peer 
support  groups 'for  students,  and  human  relations 
activities  within  tjie  classroom. 

6.40  Boards  of  Educatiffti  should  reduce, the  administrative 
responsibilities  of  principals  and  increase  their 
human  leadership  Revolvement  with  staff,  students, 
fend  parents.  \ 

ll 

School,  Home,  and  Community  Cooperation 

7.1    Problem".    Students  can *tj  give"  much  energy  and  thought  to 
^learning  wnen  they  have  (to  deal  with  such  problems  as 
child  abuse,  parent,  divorce,  hunger,  poverty,  family  con- 
flict, parent  neglect  or  apathy,  poor  'health,  a^gug  abuse, 
etc.    Problems  exist  that  are  non-school  related  but  affect 
the  student's  school  learning.  » 
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7.2  .Recommendation.    Sctfool  personnel  should  establish  coopera- 
tive relationships  with  the  home,  community  referral  agencies, 
social  services,  and  other  resources  to  help  resolve  non- 
school  problems  affecting  students. 

* 

7 . 3  Implementation  Actions. 
State 

7»3l    The  State  Department 'of  Education  should  contact  the 
'  the  head  administrators  of  state  agencies'  and  establish 

agreements  on  cooperative  relationships  that  can  be 
made  to  help  solve  non-school  problems  faced  by  students. 

'  Local 

'  7.32    Boards  of  Education  should  assign  responsibilities  to 

school  personnel  for  coordinating  the  use  of  community 
referral  agencies  in  helping  to  solve  non-schoal 
problems  faced  by  students.    The- use  of  community 
agencies  should  be  in  cooperation  with  the  parents. 

8.0  Attendance 

8.1    Problem.    High  absenteeism  is  a  forerunner  bo "dropping  out 
-X^f  school.    It  is  a  flashing  danger  signal  saying  that 
.  something  is  wrong  and  needs  to  ]be  corrected.    Too  often 
excessive  absenteeism  in  secondary  school  begins  with 
unchecked  anfl  untreated  absenteeism  in  the  elementary  grades. 

* 

&.2f  Recommendation.    Continued  efforts  should  be  made  to  Improve 
*      attendance  in  the  schools.-    Special  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  basic  causes  of  poor  attendance  so  that  treatment  can 
be  given  to  the  causes  rather  than  just  to  the  symptoms. 
4      Elementary  school  staff  should  examine  beginning  patterns 
of  absenteeism  and  provide  early  detection  and  remediation. 

8. 3    Implementation  Actions.? 

,  State  *  * 

8.31  The  State  Department* of  Education  should  continue 
efforts  to  improve  attendance  in  the  schools. 

Local 

8.32  Boards  of  Education  should  identify  and  implement  1  _ 
activities  designed  to  improve  attendance  In  the  # 
schools. 

8.33  .Boards  of  Education  should  establish  cooperative 

working  relationships  with  the  courrs  and  promote 
assistance  from  parents  in  helping  to  improve  attendance. 
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9.0  Discipline 

9.1  Problem;    Students  who  cause  disciplinary  problems  in  the 
schools  tend  to  be  potential  dropouts.    Student  conflicts 
with  teachers  and  administrators  usually  increase  the 
feelings  of  alienation  with  school  and  increase  the  chances 
of  dropping  out  of  school.  *  *  > 

9.2  Recommendation.    Efforts  to  improve  discipline  in  the 
schools  should  be  continued.    Appropriate  recommendation* 
of  the  Governor's  ?*olc  Force  on  School  Discipline  should  be 
implemented..  Special  attention  should  be  g^ven  to  providing 
in-school  suspensions  rather  then  out-0f-school  suspensions. 
Meaningful  educational  experiences,  instead  of  expulsion, 
should  be  sought  for  disruptive  students. 

. 3    Implemen  t  a  t  ion • Ac  t  ions .  * 

State  t 

9.31  The  State  Department  of  Education  should  continue  > 
?  efforts  to  improve  discipline  in  the  schools. 

9.32  The  State  Department  of  Education  should  recommend 
'    guidelines  for  in-school  suspension  programs  and 

alternatives* to  the  expulsion  of  students.  *  ^ 

Local 

9.33  Boards  of  Education  should  develop  policies  and 
procedures  concerning  in-schooT.  suspensipn  and 
alternatives  to  expulsion. 

9.34  Boards  of  Education  should  identify  and  implement 
appropriate  recommendations  from  the  Governor's 
Task  Force  on  School  Discipline.*  f  ' 

10.0    Drug  Abuse     -  \^ 

10.1    Problem.  Use  of  drugs,  including  alcohol,  has  an  impact  on 
dropping  out  of  scriool.    Students  get  involved  in  drugs  and 
alcohol  through  peer  pressure  and  as  a  way  to  avoid  life 
problems  and  boredom.    Drug  abuse  interferes  with  the 
student's  learning  process.    A  dramatic  example  of  results 
of  drug  abuse  was  identified  at  Mansfield  Reformatory  for 
young  adults.    The  administrator  indicated  that  70  percent 
of  the  persons  in  the  institution  were  incarcerated  due  to 
drug  related  crimes  and  that  an  increasing  number  of  the, 
persons  sentenced  were  coming  from  the  suburban  areas. 
Vhilfe  a  direct  relationship  to  drug  related  problems  cannot 
^  be  identified,  85  percent  of  the  persons  sentenced  to  penal 

institutions  in  a  test  period  of  time^were  school  dropduts. 
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V 

10.2  ReccaWndation.    Schools  should  cooperate  witn^ommunity 

,  agencies  in  providing  drug  abuse  prevention  programs  and  in 

using  referral  resources  for  drug  rehabilitation  services'. 

■  f.  »  * 

10.3  Implementation  Actions.  ♦ 
State 


10.31  The  Governor  should  initiate  a  statewide  program  " 
involving* appropriate  state  agencies  to  attack  the 

*  drug  problem.  * 

10.32  'The  State  Department  of  Education  should  investigate 
\jf                    *  1  funding  sources^f or  developing  Student  Action 

Satellite  Centers  in  each  section  of  a  school  district 
with  &  total  enrollment  exceeding  20,000  pupils. 
,    Urban  area  school  systems  could  work  with  lav  enforce- 
ment officers,  school  counselors,  juvenile  court  and 
social  agency  personnel  .in  identifying  and  bringing  * 
"  to  the  Center  students  who  were  truant ,  vho  were 

habitual  drug  or  alcohol  offenders  and  vho  were  known 
to  be  troubled  youth.    Each  Satellite  should  be  # 
y  staffed  with  a  school  counselor,  a  law  enforcement 

*  officer  (on  call)  and  a  juvenile  social  services  worker 

who  would  work  with  the  young  person  towaxuj  solving  ' 
his/her  personal  and  school  problems.  ^ 

Local' 

10.33  Boards  of  Education  should  cooperate  with  local  agencies 
involved  in  drug  abuse  prevention  and  rehabilitation.  v  * 

11.0   Alternative  SchOdl  Programs    -  m  K   .  * 

*  * 

11.1   Problem.     Students  with  severe  adjustment  problems  hav^e 

extreme  difficulty  functioning  in  regular  school  programs. 
These  students  cannot  tolerate  the  structure  of  a  typical 
classroom  and  need  special  alternative  school  programs. 

H.2'  Recommendation.    Alternative  school  programs  should  b$ 

provided  for  students ^with  severe  adjustment  problems  who 
-  cannot  *f unction  in  a  regular  school.  s 

11.3    Implementation  Actions, 

'.State  *  *  * 

*    .  * 
11.31  -The'State  Department  of  EducaJ^on  should  identify  and  .  « 

distribute  information  about  successful  drdpout  pre- 
vention and  alternative  school  programs  and  encourage  # 
*  school  districts  to  develop  such  programs.  1 
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Local 


ll,32    Boards  of  education  should  make  provisions  for 

dropout  prevention  and  alternative  school  programs 
*  that  are  needed  by  students  in  their  communities. 

State  Laws  and  Regulations 

12.1    Problem.    School  attendance  laws  are  not  bein^nforced. 
Students  drop  out  of  school  at  age  16  or  17  with  a  work 
permit,  lose  their  job,  and  do  not  return  to  school. 
Employers  do  not  report  the  loss  of  job  and  school  officials 
do  not  follow  up  to  get  the  youth  back  in  school.  Some 
schools  prohibit  students  aged  16  or  more  from  entering 
vocational  education  programs  unless  the  students  are  of 
,        junior  status.    Dropouts  under  the  age  of  21  are  sometimes  . 
told  they  cannot  come  back  to  school  for  a ^free  and  public 
education.    The  General  Education  Development  (GED)  Test 
for  a  high  school  equivalency  certificate  can  be  takerf  only 
when  a  student  has  reached  age  18  and  his  or  her  class  has 
graduated  frpm  high  school.  j  * 

Recommendation.    State  laws  on  school»et tendance  and  regula- 
tions for  vocational  education  should  be  widely  publicized 
so  that  employers,  parents,  students,  and  school  officials 
become  knowledgeable  and  can  act  accordingly. 

* 

12.3    Implementation  Actions^ 

<? 

State 

*     *J  '   •  * 

12.31  The  State  Department  of  Education  should  prepare 

public  service  announcements  and  newspaper  articles 
»       designed  to  inform  citizens  of  their  rights  and 

responsibilities  under  state  attendance  laws.  * 

12.32  The  State  Department  of  Education  should  inform 

*    *  '    Boards  of  Education  and  school  superintendents  of 

regulations  allowing  students  aged  16  to  21  to  enter 
vocational  education  programs  regardless  of  grade 
level  status.  *  0  0 

12.33  The  State  Board  of  Education  should  lower  the  age 

9     requirement  for  taking  the  General  Education  Develop- 
ment (GED)  Test  from  18  years  to  id  y^frs  for  those 
students  who  have  left  school  on  an  age  and  schooling 
certificate  and  who  are  enrolled  in  adult  education 
r*   high,. school  credit  courses  accruing  to  two  credits. 

12.34  The  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  Department  0f  Indus- 
trial Relations  should  include  a  return  card  on  the 

v        age  and  schooling  certificate  so  that  employers  can 
more  easily  report  the  loss  of  employment  by  youth 
of  the  ages  16  and  17. 
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12.35^* Boards  of  Education  should  review  their  policies 

and  practices  related  to  state  attendance  laws  and 
vocational  education  regulations. 


Concluding  Thoughts  / 

The  Study  Committee  has  made* a ,  variety  of  recommendations  because  of  the 
variety  of  problems  and  conditions  that  cause  school  dropouts  and* unskilled 
graduates.    Some  of  the  recommendations  are  strategies  for  early  prevention  in 
the  elementary  .schools  arid-take*  into  consideration  the  developmental  growth 
needs  of  all  students.    Other  recommendations  recognize  the  individual  differ- 
ences among  dropouts  and  unskilled  graduates  and  establish  provisions  to 
identir^fand  resolve  the  variety  of  individual  problems  facing  them.^  Recommen- 
dations nave  been  made  to  develop  programs  that  provide  new  alternatives  for 
the  education  of  youth.  .  *^ 

To  implement  these  recommendations  there  must  a^so  be  programs  designed 
so^lhat  students  and  parents  understand  their  tommitments  and  obligations  to 
the  educational  process. 


Society. pays  a  high  price  for  havl 
The  Select  Senate  Committee  on  Equal  Ed i„ 
dropouts  alone  cqst  the  nation  $237  bill 
time^  $71  pillion  in  government  re*venue, 
expenditures <    The  Senate  Committee  also 
social  investment  in  education  generates 
groun- "'    Society  ne*eds  to  invest  in  the 
pared  to  'ent$r  the  work  wfrrld  or  higher 
more  later. 


school  dropouts  and  unskilled  graduates, 
ational  Opportunity  indicates  that 

in  ^dividual  income  over  a  life-  ' 
'd  $3/  billion  each  year  in  welfare 
notes*  that  "Each  dollar  generated  for 
$dx  dollars  ojgar  the  life-time  of  the  . 
education  of  youth  so*  that  they  are  pre- 
education.    Society  pays  now  or  pays 
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APPENDIX 


Did  you  drop  out  of  high  school  before 
graduation?  If  you'satd  "yes"  you  will  be 
Interested  to  learn  that  Governor  Rhodes 
has  established  a  "Study  Committee  on 
High  School  Dropouts  and  Unskilled 
Graduates'' 

This  committee  is  changed  with  deter- 
mining (1)Why  you  dropped  out  of 
school,  (2)  What  recom/nendations  you 
and  others  have  that  would  enable  you 
and  other  students  to  develop  adequate 
work  related  and  skilled  training  for  use 
after  high  school  graduation: 


As  the  commStee  recommendations  have 
to  be  In  the  Governor's  office  before 
Docomber  31  to  be  useful  for  planning  pro- 
grams next  year,  would  you  take  a  minute 
today  and  complete  the  form  Betow.  You 
do  not  sign  form.  "* 


I 


Pitas*  cl»p  if*  lorm,  i^Mrl  Infb  *  ilampad  tnvttofw  *<x)  matt  to  Address  btkx*  $ 


FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS 

Please  check  appropriate  answer 

1.  Tm  living  in  or  near. 

□  Akron  □  Canton  CJ  Cincinnati 

□  Cleveland*       □  Columbus  □  Dayton 

□  Toledo  □  Youngstown  □  Other 


1 
i 

'A 


V 
7  I 


 C 


N 

% 

r  V 


i 


it  * 


2.  □  Male    □  Female 
'       Age  now  □  14  or  under    □  15-19 
fT.  I  left  school  at  grade:  □  6    □  7 

5.  Race.  U  Stack      D  Hispanic 

6.  O  Errtptoyed.  If  presently  employed,  Job  title   . — ,  

D  Unemployed   C  Unavailable  for  work 

7  I  was  enrolled  In       Q  Vocational      CK&ene'ral  Course 


Q  20-24    11  25  or  over 

a  e  D9  n  io   n  ii    n  12 

□  Asian      ' )  Indian      ( I  White 


□  College  Prep 

8  Since  dropping  out.  I  have  received  public  support  such  as  stamps,  welfare,  etc 
*□  Yes      O  No 

9.  I  left  school  because.      H  I  needed  mor^^    U.  illness      1 1  Other 
(please  explain  other). 


10.  Do  youVnow  where  additional  education  or  training  Is  available**      I  I  Yes      1 1  No 

11  Dicf  anyone  try  to  keep  you  from  dropping  out  of  school? 

12  I  might  have  stayed  in  school  if  " 


1 1  No, 


Battirn  to  ^ 

fcovtroor  5  Study  Committee  on  High  School 

Dropouts  and  unskilled  Graduates 

l\oom  904  Division  of  Vocational  Education 

sW  Department  o(  Education 

Cotufrruis  Ohio432iS  • 


t       Jamas  A  Rhodes 
Governor 
Franklin  B.  Waiter 
Superintendent  ol  Public  Instruction 
Edwin  Retter 
Committee  Chairperson 
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.  Appendix,  7 


2. 
3s 
.  A, 
5. 
6* 

8/ 
9. 
10. 
11. 


Company 

and 
Location 


Columbus 

Lordstown 

Toledo 

Walbridge. 

Delaware 

London 

Circlevllle 

Lima 

Cincinnati 
Shadyaide 
Youngs  tovn 


Estimated 
.  Project 
Amount 

$1,000,000 
/       1,000,000  . 

*  K  * 

200,000 
150,000 
200,000 
200,000 

io(5fooo 

*  .  200,000 

15,000 
'  Not  yet' determined 
Hot  yet  determined 


Estimated 
Training 
Positions 

7,000  + 
2,000  + 

J! 

^500  + 
*     90    '  J 
2,000 
200 
200- 
900  M 
16 

Not  yet  determined 
Not  yet  determined 


Estimated  • 

Project 

Duration 

1-981-1985  , 


1981 


J981 
10/1980-5/1982 
198W984 
1981 
1981 
1981 

9/1981-1/1982 
1981 

1981  - 


It 
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Appendix  8 

,  s 
REAUTHORIZATION  0?  VOCATIONAL  LEGISLATION 
P.L.  9^*82 

Byrl  R«  Shoemaker 
'  ExecutlgeDirector 

Ohio  V^QjJlonel 

*  Education 

•It  is  suggested  the  existing  legislation  can  be  adjusted  to  meet  the  recommendationa 

listed  below  unless  it  is  decided  to  incorporate  some  of  the  significant  functions 

p£  the  existing  £ETA  legislation  to  Vocational  Education  legiolattfn  ss  is  suggested 
in  one  of  the  ittas  listed  below.  J  * 

Vocational  Education  legislation  incorporates  many  of  the  goals  included  in  the 
CETA  legislation,  but  without  sufficient  funding  in  order  to  reach  towards 
implementation  of  the  goals.    The  existing  Vocational  Education  legislation  ^ 
'  does  not  provide  for.  any.  funding  for  health,  cental  hygiene,  or  social  welfare 
services' necessary  for  effectively  dealing  with  disadvantaged  youth,  and  sections  , 
now  applicable  to  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  youth  or  inner-city  family  life 
programs  do  not  provide  sufficient  funding^* order  to  make  a  significant  impact 
on  the  problem,    tears  of  experiences  within  the  CETA.  Ugialation  suggest  that 
neither  CETA  programs  nor  employers  can  overcome  the  problema  that  exist  for 
a  young  person  who  dropped  out  of  school  or  graduates  with  an  identification  of 
disadvantaged  »nt. 

In  working  with  employers  of  new  or  expanding' industries,  they  indicate  to  us 
plainly  they  cannot  build  their  operations  on'  the  basi£)of  disadvantaged  peraons. 
.Experiences  with  employers  under  CETA  programs  which  attempt  to  provide  wage 
supplements  in  order  to  encourage  the  employer  to  take  disadvantaged  students 
indicate  that  employers  have  been  unwilling  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  v 
training  of  disadvantaged  people  even  when  they  are  provided  with  wage  subsidies. 


*  20.6 


Programming  under'  the  LEM  act  has  been  on^a  hit  and  miss  basis  with  little 
relationship  between  this  legislation  and  programming  in  our  public  schools.  It 
is  feasible  to  direct  funding  for  pretention  of  disruptive  behavior  on  a  part 
pf  youth  through  public  education  starting  at  about  the  age  12  or  13. 


If  there  is  to-  be  a  new  thrust  within  the  new  Vocational  Education  legislation, 
one  of  these  thrusts  should  be  directed  towards  funding  services  and  programming 
through  Vocational  Education  nt  a  level  to  prevent  yblitji  from  dropping  out  or 
graduating  fron  school  identified  as  disadvantaged.    A  second  najor  thrust  should 
consider  the  reports  of  economists  which  indicate^iat  our  manpower  system  for 
our  industrial  economy  ^ts  going  to  be  in  serious  trouble  by  l9o^  due  to  a 
shortage  of  skilled  workers  needed  for  business  and  industry.    Even  in  tfcis 
period  of  recession,  a  significant  number  of  jobs  are*  going  begging  because 
of  na salve  numbers  of  people  on  TETA  services  and  welfare  do  not  have  the  skills 
necessary  to  take  the  available  jobs.'  Our  vocational  machine  eho£s  and  welding 
shops  are  running  essentially  full  blast  during  tjjie  school  year,  but  could  be  used 
,-more  effectively  in  the  suinner  period  if  full  funding  for  specialized  training 
programs  for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults  could  be  made  available  in  those/ 
occupations  identified  by  the  State  Employment  Services  as  in  short  supply/  As 
an  example, .  a  national  committee  fro*  the  Business  Roundt^able  is  deeply  concerned 
about  the  long-term  availability  of  persons  in  construction,  particularly  the 
constructional  mechanical  trades  Eo  do  the  necessary  .building  f  or  ^business  and 
industry  in  the  1980* s»  K  «v 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  our  nation  at  the  present  time'  does  not  have  the 
skilled  manpower  necessary  to  mount  a  significant  defensive  effort  should  an 
emergency  condition  exist. 
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Specific  suggestions  for  changes  In  the  existing  ^legislation  are  as  follows: 


Concern  for  Special  Populations 

P.L.  94-482  as  passed  In  the  1976  Education  Amendments  included  within  th  , 

authorization  of  services  essentially  all  of  the  .factors  important  to  , 

-  1 

begin  to  reach  for  solutions  to  the  problems  of  disadvantagement  except 
the  factors  of  health,  qental  hygiene,  v elf are  services,  and  sufficient 
money,  to 'implement  the  goals  identified.    As  indicated  in  tKe  opening 
,  remarks,  there  seems  to  be  few  solutions  to  the  problems  of  diaadvantagement- 
af ter  youth  drop  out  of  school  or  graduate  with  a  self  and  societal  concept 
—  of  disadvantagement.  ^ 

Within  our  state,  we  have  made  every  effort  to  enlist  the  help  of  the 
Departments  of  Health,  Mental  Hygiene,  and  Welfare  in  bringing  to  bear 
their  services  with  the  youth  at  an  age  vhen  change  is  possible  and 
reasonable.    While  a  few  CETA  Prime  Sponsors  have  been  sensitive  to  the 
concern  of  reaching  Into  the  schools  and  working  with  the  schools  for 
'solutions  to  tHe  problems,  the  Prime  Sponsors,  as  a  whole  over  the  state, ^  . 
have  seen  the  schools  as  an  adversary  competing  for  youth  rather  yttaatu 

an  area  for' investment.    Constant  change  in  the  political  scene,  and  the 

'  *  V  ' 

lack  of  any  statewide  relationship  or  authority  over  programming  in  Prime 
Sponsors*  ■  ateas  make  it  impossible^or  an  agency  of  individual  to  give 
*    leadership  to*  the  development  of  an  organ ized  pattern  of'  services  over  the  • 
state.    There  is  every  evidence  thit  the  public  t schools  given  the  resources, 
directions,  ana'  l^^rship  can  move  to  make  significant  and  positive  adjust- 
ments in  education  and  to  provide  related  services  in  order  to  serve  as  a* 
change  agent  for  the  benefit  of  the  youth.  * 


3 

as 


RECOMMENDATION : *  It  Is  recommended  that  the  Teauthoriration  of  P*W  94-482 

be  used  as  a  vehicle  ta>incoriJorate  into  that  legislation  „ 
significant  function  of  the  present  youth  legislation 
♦     /  under  CETA  with  provision  for  health-,  mentaljiygiene,  social 

wclfaJ^»        remedial  education  aervlces  for  ln-^chool  youth 
,  ,         down  to*  at  least  12:    Services  at  this  early  age  would  enable 
such  youth  to  remain  in  school  and  to  choose  at  age  16 
either  a  preparation  for  working  through  vocational  education 

or  preparation  for  college  or  technical  institutes. 

*  , 

*  .  *  <  * 
Training  for  Community  Revitalizatioft 

It 'is  obvious  that  productivity  in  terms  of  goods  and  services  is  a 
serious  problem  facing  our  nation.    A  number  of  develop  equations  in  the 

-world-are  exceeding-  our  growfy  rrftetist  output  per  man  hour  and  are  exceeding 
our  annual  productivity  increases lT*While  ,6ur  nation  enjoyed  approximately  ^ 
a  three  percent  per  year  growth  in  production  from  1W6- t.o  1966,  growth  * 
in  productivity  may1,  well  be  non-existent  in  this^fiscal  year  with  perhaps 
even  a  Eduction  in  productivity.    In  addition  to  giving  consideration  to 
services  to  the  handicapped,  greater  consideration  Maust  be  given  to  this 
the  serious  economic  and  social  problem  facing  our  nation*  Programming 

4  ia  needed  to  relate  to  average  an$  above-average  youth  and  adults  who 
provide  for  the  backbone  of  our  productivity  as  well  as  for  those  who  are 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped.  *  , 

A 

^industrialization  in  America   will  require  a  major  training  effort  as  new 
processes  and  products  develop.:    The  whole  area  of  energy  development  will"brinj 
a  few  new  occupations  into  being ^but  the  greater  impact  will  be  upon  the 
retraining  of  the  existing  workforce  to  meet  the  changes  in  their  occupations* 
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During  the  third  week  in  October  a  major  industry  in  the  Lima  area  asked 
for  us  to  commit  8,500  hours  of  training  for  upgrading  their  existing 
workers.    Nev  and  expanding  industries  need  both  financial  and  educational 
assistance  to  get  the  nev  workers"  to  the  point' of  entrance  into  productive 
employment. 

In  addition  to  the  role  of  vocational  education  in  serving  new  and  emerging 

»-  9 

needs,  the  facilities,  equipment,  and  instructional  staff  in  vocational 
education  serves  as  an  important  resource  in  any  national  emergency.  Any 
defense  effort  will  require*  the  use  of  all  training  facilities  for  rapid 
retraining  of  workers  for  defense  industries.    It  is  reasonable,  therefore, 
that  a  portion  of  the  federal  investment  be  used  to  maintain  and  improve  the 
system  of  vocational  education.    With  the  states  investing  on  a  ratio  of 
8  state  to  1  fede^J^dollar,  the  states  are  carrying  a  large  share  of  the  load. 
This  is  in  contrast  to  any  other  federal  program. 

RECOMMENDATION:    That  the  purposes  identified  in  Section  101  be  expanded 
*^  .  to  add  the  following:    "(5)  to  provide  assistance  to 

individuals  and  business  and  industrial  organizations  to 
improve  the  productivity  of  business  and  industry  in  the 
United  States."    Additional  concepts,  functions,  and  funding 
,  to  support  this  goal  should  be  inserted  at  other  placea  in  the, 

law. 


The  provisions  for  maintaining  vocational  programs  should 
be  retained  in  the  Act  and  other  purposes  covered  by  f 
setas^es . 


'ERIC 
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Keep  the  System  Current 

Consideration  should  be  given  in  the  law  to  provisions  for  keeping  the 
system  current.    Significant  investments  have  been  made  in  most  states  in 
new  facilities  and  equipment  for  vocational  and  technical  education  programs 
at  the  high  school  and  post  high  school  levels.    Most  of  this  money  was 
'state  and  local  funds  with  the  federal  funds  available  under  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  and  subsequent  acts  providing  impetus  to  the  development, 
through  the  funds  available  for  construction. 

r  % 

It  is  now  important  to  maintain  the  facilities,  equipment,  and  instructional 
staff  at  a  level  to  match  the  needs  of  people  and  business  and  industry  for 
^industrialization,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  standby  role  for  national 
defense.  ^  ^ 

i 

RECOMMENDATION :    Funding  should  be  provided  in  the  new  act  directed  toward 
*  maintenance  and  updating  of  facilities  and  equipment  on  a 

« 

matching  basis  with  the  state  and/or  J&cal  communities. 
Investments  in  equipment  is  likely  *to  be  more  economical 
and  related  to  Improvements  thru  investments  in  buildings. 

% 

Also,  funding  should  be  provided  for  teacher  improvement 
and  updating.    The  instructional  staff  musk  be  kept  up-to— 
,y     date  with  changes  in  the  occupational  area  they  are  Reaching. 
Hatching  for  this  effort  should  be  'oh  the  basis  of  the  overall 
match  not  by  this  specific  category. 


•Rescue  Operations 


/  • 


As  indicated  ln^the  opening  .statement,  there  is  no  evidence  that  expenditure 


~2tl 
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'*  .  *  ,        *    -  • 
•  -'        '  •  . 

of  massive  amounts  of  dollars  on  dropouts  and  disadvantaged  out-of -school 
youth,  make  them  employable.    Recent  reports  indicate  groups  dealing  with 
disadvantaged  out-of -school  youth  and  adults  cannot  sell  such  persons  to 
employers  even  when  a  significant  part  o5  the  salary  is  subsidised. 

It  is  seasonable  to  assume  the  process  of  rescue  operations  should  be 
gradually  eliminated  by  the  process  identified  \n  item  NunrtJIrr  1.  For 
the  foreseeable  future  future,  however*  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring 

youth  back  into  school  for  both  basic^and  vocational  education.    Only  the 

*  / 

public  education  system  has  thf  resources  and  the  skills  to  provide  both 

basic  education*  and  job 'training  for  the  quantity  of  youth  to  be  rescued 
at  an  economic  level. 

* 

RECOMMENDATION:    Funds  are  needed  for  outreach  end  counseling  personnel  to 

V 

work  with  youth  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  or  who  are  in 
•  *^  danger  of  dropping  out-.    Pay  for  work  while  in  training 

and  funding  for  special  remedial  services  can  be  operated 
*        f  t  more  economically  through  vocational  education.    As  an 

example,  work  under  school  auspices  can  be  paid  at  a  lesser 
rate  than  the  federal  minimum  wage  law. 


There  are  many  examples  of  Jggjfcfainning  by  the  public  schools 
meeting  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth  when  funding  is 
'available  for  needed /services. 

Additional  funds  for  the  inner^-city  family,  life  programs 
under  home  economics  would  have  an  impact  upon  families  that 
have  a  history  of  failure, ^ poverty ^  and  low  educational 
achievement.  .An  investment  in  this  program  which  improves 
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the  chances  of  children  for  success  In  school  can  be  one 
j  of  the-  factors  in  reaching  toward  .so/utions  to  problems 
facing  Our  economy,  * 

Depressed  Communities  **<»L 

Major  cities  and  communities  from  which  major  industries  move  out  represent 

special  problem.    Just  as  a  new  industry  or  expansion  of  existing 
Industry  provide  training  problems »  the  loss  of  Industry  requires  retraining 
for  new  jobs  "particularly  for  persons  who  have  been  on  special  production 
.jobs  or  unskilled  jobsV  An  example  of  such  a  problem  Is  the  loss  of  the"^ 
at  eel  industry  in  Youngs  town.    A  new  industry  is  considering  locating  in  the 
area*  but  the  steel  making  skills  do  tot  fit  the  new  industry* a  Another 
example  is_  the  shutdown  of  the  appliance  operations  of  General  Motors  in 
Dayton-  and  the-decision-  by  Ge^ral  Motors  to  rebuild  and  retool  the  plants 
for  automotive  .operations.    The  G.  M.  management  requested  significant  help 
in  retraining  the  workers  for  automotive  production,'  In  no  casa  are  funds 
provided  for  training  while  the  workers  are  producing  items  for  a  company* 

KBCCffffiNDATICW:    Legislation  and  authorizations  afce  needed  for  the  full 
.  funding  of  training  in*  depressed  areas  with  significant 

'  needs  for  retraining,  of  workers.    It^would  be  reasonable 
*  to  trigger  the  payment  of  the  full  costs  for  such 

,     p  Instruction  only  upon  indication  of  the  'Stat©  -Employment 

^  Service  or  the  State  Department  of  Economic  Development 

that  such  instruction  is  needed,  including  Identification 
*     .  of  occupations  with  the  greatest  need  for  training* 
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.Administrative'-  Concerns 

A-    Single  Stfete  Aceacv  ,  •  *  ^ 

It  is  recommended  that  the  concept  of  the  sole  state  agency  responsible 

*  y  - 

for  the  supervision  or  administration  of  all  the  programs  be  retained. 
Any  change  from  this  policy  w*U  throw  the  ^decision  on  the  agency  to 
'direct  programs  Into  the  realm  of  the  political,  and  could  result  in  a 
fluctuating  pattern  of  services  to  people^based  upon  annual^e^slon^on 


the  division  of  funds  without  adequate  coordination  between,  the  two  or 
more  agencies  to  which  funding  is  assigned,  tinder  sucn  a  patt 
accountability,  vould  be  extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible. 


/ 

RECOMMENDATION :    Retain  Section  104(a)  as  presently  worded.  v  ' 

\ 

B.  Support  for  Plve-Yyr  Planning  Cycle 

Edgar  Rules  and  Regulations  specify  three-year  planning  cycle  as 
originally  recommended  and  accepted  by  the  Department  of  Education.  We 
ire  In  /avor  of  retaining  the  five-year  vocational  education  planning 
cycle  with  annual  accountability  and  updates  as  in  P.L.  94-482. 

6 

RECOMMENDATION:  '  Retain  the  f  ive-ycar^  pat  tern  for  the  etate  plans  as  V  * 
submitted  to  the  commissioner  as  specified  In  Section 
107  and  108. 

C.  Limitations  of  Subpart  2  to  80  percent  of  Appropriations  for  Basic 
^      vprogramayand  Subpart  3  to  20  Percent 

preaent  regulations  limit  expenditures'in  Subpart  2  and  Subpart  3  to  the 

80-20  split  between  these  two  major  purposes.    Since  states  vary  in 

■*  * 
need  between  local  subsidies  in  operations  of  Subpart  2  and  state  support 

in  Subpart  3,  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  program  to  permit 

allocation  to  have  between  70  and  80  percent  for  Subpart  2  and  10  to 


30  percent  for  Subpart  3. s 

) 

f 

^^lECCWffiNDATIONt    Jn  Section  103(e)  ^change  the  language  o^thls  section 
•  %  Co  prov£de  the  flexibility  reconmended  above, 

i  ' 

*D*»  State  Hatch  Required  on  Disadvantaged  and  Handicapped  Program  v       '  ' 

Present  regulations  limit  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  for 
"•disadvantaged  and  handicapped  programs  to  50  percent  of  the  excess  cost* 
6f  Vocational  education  for  disadvantaged  or  handicapped  persons  and 
excess  costs  are  identified  as  only  those  costs  over  and  above  the  * 
Investments  made  in  vocational  \raining  for  suefTstudents.  Regulation 
104.303(a)-(b)  states  ''will  pay  to  each  state^at^  amount  not  exceed 
50  percent  of  the_  excess  costs/'  which  Include  all  expenditures  for  * 
vocational  education  for  such  students  impacting  on  all  vocational 
programs  for  disadvantaged Land  handicapped.  •  , 

•    t  y 

Under  this  regulation  the  state  must  make  investments  in  disadvantaged  * 
*  and  handicapped  programs  beyond  the  investment  into  vocational  training 
,  when  such, students  are  malnstreamea .into  programs  enrolling  regular 
^.students.    SuchSaain streaming  is  encouraged  by  law!    Th/  extra  matching 
funds  required,  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  ovegmatcMng'Q^ghe 
federal  dollar^ in  other  vocational  programming.  / 

RECOMMENBA™^:    Eliminate  the  requirement  In  the  regulations  relating 


to  matching  of  "excess  costs*1  with  state  funds.  The 
term  "excess"  does  not  appear  in  ^he  law.* 


E.    Maintenance  of  Effort 


Present  regulations  dealing  with  maintenance  of  effort  worked  vel/vith- 
an  expanding^  student  base  and  an  expanding -tconomy.    The  decline  In  the  ' 
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birth  rate  and  subsequent  effect  on  the  public  schools  will  soon  male  it 
impossible  for  the  sxatea  to  maintain  their  rate  of  matching  equal  to  a 
preceding  year.    The  existing  law  does  provide  for  identification  of 
maintenance  of ^effort  on^a  per  pupil  basis  as  well  as  a  total  basis,  but 
the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  necessary  to  maintain  such  information  and 


accountability  will  require  excessive  investment  for  the  value  received ♦ 
Obviously ,  the  states  ^aye^  maintained  their  level  of  matching  far  beyond 
that  required  in, the  vocational  education  law.  « 


'RECOMMENDATION:    I  do  not  believe  that  any  other  subsidy  law  requires 

such  a  stringent  maintenance  of  effort.    It  is  recommended 
Sectidn  111(b) (1^(2)  be  adjusted  to  drop  the  maintenance 
of  effort  provision  by  insure1  that  states  may  not 

*  substitute  the  expenditure  of  federal  funds  in  place  of 

state  expenditures,  thus  protecting  the  integrity  of 

the  federal  dollars  in  a  period  of  time  when  there  wl£L  ; 

be  a  temptation  to  replace  state  or  local  dollars  with 

f        *  federal  funds-\  -  • 

J  . 

Requirement  of  State  Match  oii  Reimbursjyat  for  Local  Administration 
Prio^to  the  enactment  o£.Pub34^Law  94-482.,  the  individual  states  could 
use  federal  funds0 as  an  investment  in  local  administration  or^  leadership 

with  such  investments  being  matched  bn  the  basis  of  overall  state  and  local 

a     *  t 

funding!  for  vocational  education.^  Public  Law  94-482,  Section  111(a)(1)(c) 
requfltfes  that  any  payments  for  such  supervision  and  administration  fromj 
federal  funds  shall  not  exceed  50  percent  of  sucb  costs  if  the  non-federal 
ahare  of  such  costs  a^e  paid  by  the  state  from  appropriations  for  %uch  « 


purposes.  This  regulation  requires  states  which  are  significantly  over- 
matched  to  appropriate  special  funds  for  the  matching  of  federal  dollars 
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for  local  administration  giving  no  credit  under  matching  for  the 
expenditures  made  at  the  local  level  for  vocational  education  for  such 
supervision  or'adralnistration. 

«  f 

RECOMMENDATION:    Revise  Section  m<a)X))(9  by  eliminating  all  slanguage 
In  that  section  after  the  vord  "recipient"  on  the  second 
line.'  •  > 

• 

State  Plan  Detail 

The  amount  of  detail  required  in  the  state  plan  is  compounded  by  the 
^|(8lx-<^git  program  reporting  for  all  components .  -  The  six-digit  "planning 
by  Individual  district  is  required  for  local  planning  and  the  summary 
useful  for  statewide1  planning,  but  reporting  to  the  Department  of 
Education  on  the  six-digit  programs  at  the  local  level  and  breakout  of 
budget  at  that  level  is  not  feasible.    This  item  added  300  pages  to  the 
state  plan.  * 


'    RECOMMENDATION :    fhat  modification  of  Section  107(b)  (2)  (ill)  and  (iv)  be 
made  to  accept  six-digit  reports  for  State  level  goals, 
but  only  Indicate  Institutional  objectives  at  levels 
^  (adults,  secondary,  associate  degree,  homemaking,  etc.), 
^     not  the  six-digit  level. 

H.    Child  Care  Services 

Legislation  is  needed  to  include  the  children  of  adult  students  enrolled 
.  «full-time*-in  job  training  programs,  primarily  linked  to  CETA  level 

programming.    Present  law  Includes  secondary  and  post  secondary*  stents  only 

RECOMMENDATION That  Section  120(b)U)(K)  be  expanded  l>y  adding  children 
4  of  "adult"  students  to  existing  permissible  purposes. 
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Program  Improvement 

Subpart  3  requires  contracts  to  provide  services  for  program  improvement 
to  the  schools.    Such  contracts  require  a  bidding  and  extensive  clerical 
process  which  limits  our  ability  to  be  of  assistance  to  school  districts. 
Under  Subpart  2  there  is'a^asis  for  grants  for  program  improvement  which 
di^ot  have  to  follow  the  bidding  process. 

RECOMMENDATION:    Section  131(a)  be  amended  by  adding  the  follpwing 
^^"research  coordination  units  and  for  contracts  nnd 
k  '  grants  by  those  units  pursuant  So.1'    The  underlined  item 


is  new  language. 


Reporting  / 
"The  great  expansion  of  functions* reported  and  classified  in  the  state 
-plan  process,  accountability  report  detailing,  data  collection  process, 

and  program  evaluation  each  five  years  has  exceeded  the  cost  authorized 

for  funding  under  102(d),  let  alone  the  appropriation  made,  which  is 

significantly  less  than  the.  authorization.  * 

RECOMMENDATION r    That  functions  identified  in  102(a)  be  expanded* to  include 
the  functions  in  102&)-,  with  matching  on  the  basis  of 
the  overall  match  provision.    This  addition  should  be 
made  in  Section  120.  * 
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.  STATEMENT  OF  BYRL  R  SHOEMAKER,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
VOCATIONAL  AND. CAREER  EDUCATION,  OHIO  STATE  DE- 
PARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  ^  s  ^ 

Dr.  Shoemaker.  Thank  you,  Congressman.  I  appreciate  the  fact 
of  my  remarks  being  put  into  the  .record,  because  I  intend  to 
summarize  them  rather  than  reyiew  them  in  detail.  I  have  includ- 
ed in  them  quite  a  bit  of  information,  both  in  terms  of  the  proposed 
reduction  in  funding  and  in  terms  of  the  Reauthorization  legislation 
that  is  before  your  committee  now, 

I  am  the  most  fortunate  State  director  in  the  country.  I  hap- 
pened to  become  State  director  in  1962,  at  the  time  that  you.  were  . 
working  on  the'  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  and  I  had  a 
chance  to  work  with  Mr.  Mobley  and  yourself  on  that  very  bit  of ' 
landmark  legislation  that  has  revitalized  vocational  education  fin 
*    this  Nation.  •     O  >  \ 

>  •  Chairman  Perkins.  Is  Mr.  Mobley  still  living? 
/  «  Dr.  Shoemaker.  No;  Mr.  Mobley  died  several  years  ago. 

Chairman  Perkins^  What  happened  to  his  successor  up  there? 
Dr.  Shoemaker.  Mr.  Burgess  is  living,  living  and  well  in  the 
Washington  area. 

.    Chairman  Perkins.  Go  right  ahead. 

Dr:  Shoemaker.  No  place  in  the  Nation  can  "demonstrate  better 
'    what  happened  as  a  result  of  your  1968  act  than  Ohio.  Taking  the 
$  money  for  what  it  was  intended,  we  took  some  of  it  and  for  the 
first  time  bad  some  money  to  build  &rea  schools  in  the  State.  We 
demonstrated  what  could  happen  with  area  schools  using  the  Fed- 
eral-local relationship  of  funds. 

The  State  found  out  what  could  happen  and  as  a- result  in  1969 
passed  a  law  that  said  that  every  boy  and  girl  in  Ohio  had  a  right 
to  an  adequate  program  of  vocational  education. 

In  our  State,  since  1965  we  have  invested  over  $534  million.  The 
minor  share  of  that  has  been  the  Federal  funds,  with  the  State 
share  and  the  local  share  larger,  for  the  facilities  and  equipment  in 
that  State. 

Over  97  percent  of  the  young  people  now  have  an  adequate 
prograip  of  Vocational,  education  which  facilities  also  serve  the 


adults  as  well.  We  are  going  to  pt  thaMast.  2.4  percent,  Congress- 


man. 


Over  40  percent  of  all  young  people  in  the  last  2  years  of  high 
school  in  the  State  of  Ohio  are  enrolled  in  job  training  vocational 
education.  Our  major  cities  have  a  higher  percentage  than  40  per* 
cent  of  all  young  people  in  the  last  2  years  of  high  school  in  job 
trailing  vocational  ^education,  plus  the  homemaking  classes. 

So  the/ole  of  Federal  funds  has  had  a  vital  effect  upon  our  State 
and  upon  our  educational  system.  And  I  recall  a  story  that  Mr. 
Mobley  used,  to  tell.  As  they  say,  the  President's  budget  proposes, 
well,  this  is  onjy  a  small  cut,  it  will  not  hurt  much. 

I  recall  one  time  he  told  me  the  story  of  10  elephants  who 
normally  hooked  their  tails  onto  each  other  and  would  follow  each 
other  along  then.  And  they  were  crossing  a  railroad  trpck  one  day 
and  one  qf  the  engines  hit  one  of  the  elephants.  Now,  it  is  true  that 
they  only  hit  one  of  the  elephants,  but  it  jerked  the  tail  end  out  of 
the  other  nine  of  the  elephants.  1 
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And  so  the  process  here  of  this  seemingly  small  amount  of 
money.  In  Ohio  it  is  not  small  to  As;  it  is  $9  million.  It  is  over  $9 
million  that  will  be  cut  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  It  will  hurt  in  terms  of 
disadvantaged  *and  handicapped  programs,  because  we  put  more 
than  our  required  amounts  into  that. 

It  will  hurt  our  adult  vocational  education  prograrii  because  we 
put  more  than  our  required  amount  into  that.  It  will  hurt  the 
young  people  where  we  were  putting  the  little  stipends  in,  those 
dropout  young  people.  I 

And  in  my  testimony  I  identify  exactly  where  the  cuts  will  come. 
The  cuts  are  identified  in  here,  and  they  will  hurt.  They  will  hurt 
significantly. 

One  of  the  mayor  areas  that  is  going  to  hurt  is  that  for  the  first  - 
time,  for  the  first  time,  with  the  increased  moneys  you  gave  us  this 
past  year,  we  put  some  money  into  what  we  call  reindustrializa- 
tion.  And  quite  opposite  some  of  the  things  that  you've  heard  here 
today,  it  is  not  only  the  small  companies  that  are  now  looking  for 
help  in  training.  Some  of  the  largest  companies  in  the  Nation  ask 
us  very  directly  to*be  of  assistance  to  them  as  they  were  working 
with  redesigning  some  plants  and  re-employing  some  4,500  people. 

But  what  we  are  finding,  it  is  not  just  a  case  of  offering  training. 
We  have  had  to  work  out  with  that  company  a  training  plan  and  a 
training  package  which  deals*  with  a  whole  range  of  services,  not 
just  saying  we  will  put  on  some  classes  and  have  classes  for  you. 

As  we  .began  to  work-  with  that  company,  11  other  companies 
now,  and  many  of  them  large  companies,  not  just  small  companies, 
have  come  to  say,  we  need  your  help,  we  got  out  of  the  training 
business.  We  got  out  of  the  training,  business  and  now  we  find  it 
has  affected  our  productivity.  And  we  need  to  be  re-entered  into 
this,  but  into  a  planned  pattern,  and  come  and  help  us,  not  only 
with  your  money,  but  come  and  help  us  with  designing  the  pro- 
grams and  looking  at  really  somewhat  of  a  redirection  of  manage- 
ment techniques,  as  they  see  the  success  of  the  Japanese  approach 
tg  participatory  management  involved  with  the  personnel. 

So  we  have  seen  this  grow  in  tHe  State  of  Ohio.  And  one  of  the 
first  things  that  will  have  to  bexatf  will  be  this  effort. 

I  wonder  what  WQ  have  lost,  when  we  have  beep,  so  successful  in 
vocational  education,  to  punish  the  only  program  at  the  national 
level  that  has  generated  more  State  and  local  dollars  than  have 
been  provided  to  it.  Because  we  have  been  successful,  because  we 
*  have  been  economical  now  we  are  to  be  punished  ih  a  period  of 
time- when,  OK,  it  is*it6t  the  case  that  vocational  education  is  a 
sacred  cow  and  it  should  not  be  cut.  4  - 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  wondered  myself  why  Dave  Stockman  could 
not  realize  that  this  program  has*  generated  so  much  financial 

4upport  from  the  local  and  State  level  with  so  littte  from  the 
'ederal  level?  Why  did  he  have  to  tojuch  a  program  of  this"  kind?  It 
just  shows  complete  inexperience.  That  is  all  it  shows. 

Dr.  Shoemaker*  It  shows,  let  me  use  an  example.  We  are  work- 
ing with  one  m£gor  company.  One  of  the  items  we  were  working  on 
with  them,,  we  said,  we  will  bid  this  service.  For  this  service  their 
individual  corporation  unit,  which  is  a  separate  unit,  bid  $9,000.  A 
college  level  bid  $5,000,  One  of  our  local  area  schools  bid  $1,600, 
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and  I  waaon  the  phone  tp  them  why  &ey  changed  $1,600.  And  they 
cut  that. 

Now,  anyway  you  slice  it,  costs  of  training  go  into  profitsrwh^h- 
er  it  is  a  public  expenditure  or  it  is  .a  private  expenditure.  And  one 
<  o?  the  points  I  woitfd  make  is,  toe  will  do  the  job  often  cheaper  to 
the  public  thfeugh  an  investment  of  public  funds  than  if  it  is  done 
through  a  private  investment  pattern,  even  within  their  own  com- 
pany, f 

Two  or  three  weeks  ago  our  Governor  asked  us  to*  look  in  the 
/"newspapers  and  tell  him  how  many  jobs  were  there  that,  if  the 
people  were  trained  in  vocational  education,  they  could  fill  those 
jobs.  We  jus|  took  seven  newspapers,  not  the  whole  State  because 
-we  did  not  have  the  time.  There  were  over  4,000  jobs  in  those  seven 

•  newspapers  'thatr  if  the  people  had  had  vocational  training  they 
*  could  have  become  employed. 

The  issu^is  not  only  the  one  of  jobs..  Even  today,  we  are  short  of 
machinists,  we  are  short  of  tool  and  dyemakers.  The  shortage 
occupations  are  something  that,  if  we  had  the  dollars,  *this  summer 
when  our  facilities  were  open,  I  could  throw  significant  numbers  of 
I^ople  into  training.  Overnight  I  could  put  them  into  training. 

The  movement  in  the  defense  industries.  Some  have  come  to  us 
and  said,  if  We  get  this  contract  we  are  talking  6,000  and  7,000 
.peopfe;  what  will  you  do,  because  the  people  are  not  out  there?  The 
welders,  th£  draftsmen,  the  people  are  not  out  there. 

Redevelopment  of  the  Nation  is  not  only  coming  back  in  terms  of 
tMfe  tax  dollar.  Redevelopment  of  the  Nation,  as  you  know,.  Con- 
gressman, because  you  have  given  your  life  to  this,  is  a  matter  of 
building  the  manpower  in  this  Nation  as  well. 

We  could  save,  ourselves  into  further  depression  if  that  saving 
diminishes  our  ability  to  provide  trained  people  for  the  nature  of 
the  work  that  we  have  to  do.  ■ 

I  have  indicated  in  my  testimony  much  more  details,  suggestions 
in  terms  of  the,  reauthorization  as  well  And  I  think  the  existing 
bill  could  be  adjusted  and  changed>to  meet  the  new  needs,  just  as 
the  1963  act  changed  us.  And  you  did  it. 

You  changed  us  in  vocational  education  to  look  at  our  social 
responsibilities.  Now  I  think  this  new  act,  this  reauthorization,  has 
an  opportunity  to  look,  not  to  abandon  that,  but  to  look  to  a  new 
role  that  we  must  play  in  an  industrial  revitalization  in  this 
Nation  in  order  to  become  competitive  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
revitalization,  which  revitalization , takes  trained  manpower  as  well. 

So  I  would  plead  to  take  a  look  ds  you  did  in  1963,  to  look  ahead. 
,  I  think  the  1963  act  saw  mhat  was  coming.  And  we  plead  to  look 

*  ahead  at  the'  1980's  in  tefms  'of  the^  need  for  econqmic  revitaliza- 
tion, just  as  you  looked  at  the  social  revitalization  in  1963. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Unfortunately,  the  act  is  not  permanent. 
And  unfortunately,  we  have  to  extend  the  act  next  year.  We  have 
to.  If  we  did  not  nave  to  extend  it  next  year,  because  many  provi- 
sions expire  in  September  1982,  we  could  concentrate  altogether  on 
the  funding.  How^yer,  I  do  not'  anticipate  too  much  trouble  in  the 
extension  of  the  act.  • 

Nevertheless,  we  have  a  great  selling  job  to  do  throughout  the 
Nation.  I  see  a  representative  of  the  NEA  over  there.  And  if  we  fail 
to  do*  this'  selling  job  throughout  the  Nation,  some  Members  of 
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Congress  could  write  some  provisions  into  the  statute,  when  this 
act  is  extended,  that  would  do  tremendous  harm  to  us  in  the 
future.  Some  people  are  not  aware  of  the  real  contributions  of 
vocational  education. 

And  that  is  the  reason  we  have  got  to  keep  on  our  toes  all  year.  I 
do  not  want  to  bring  a  vocational  education  bill  to  the  floor  Until 
we  get  this  funding  question  settled. 

But  in  the  meantii^  .while  we  are  concentrating  on  extension, 
we  will  make  sure  we^g  also  concentrating  on  the  funding. -And 
that  is  the  real  issue  before  us  up  in  Washington. 
•A  great  pleasure,! Byrf!  We  will  go  ahead  We  will  hear  you 
again.  We  will  go  ahead  %ith  the  rest  of  the  panel. 

Mr.  Robert  Gehr,  president,  UAW.  YeS,  that  is  you.  Go  ahead, 
Robert. 

STATEMENT  OP  ROBERT  GEHR,  PRESIDENT,  UNITED  AUTO 
WORKERS  CAP,  TROY/LIMA  AREA,  OHIO 

Mr.  Gehr.  Chairman  Perkins,  I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  today. 
I  am  Robert  Gehr.  I  live  at  2425  Sunderland  Road,  Cridersville, 
Ohio,  and  I  am  a  member  of  the  United  Auto  Workers  Internation- 
al Union  and  I  am  ah  industrial  worker  in  the  plant. 

I  serve  my  union  in  the  elected  position  of  president  of  the  UAW 
CAP  Council  in  the  Lima/Troy  area.  Today  I  am  speaking  on 
behalf  of  not  only  the  UAW  CAP  Council  members,  but  their 
families,  but  also  the  laid-off  members  and  those  of  us  who  have 
retired. 

We  have  a  membership  of  15,000  people  located  in  seven  counties 
in  northwestern  Ohio,  served  by  eight  vocational  schools.  I  person- 
ally have  a  daughter  that  is  a  senior  enrolled  at  the  Appojlo  joint 
vocational  school  and  a  son  who  has  completed  work  at  the  Van- 
tage vocational  school. 

The  CAP  Council  is  a  division  of  our  union  which  is  charted  with 
the  responsibility  of  protecting  the  off-the-job  welfare  of  the  UAW 
members.  We  deal  with  problems  whi6h  are  not  directly  related  to 
collective  bargaining.  The  CAP  Council  is  often  referred  to  as  the 
political  and  social  arm  of  our  union.  * 

Due  to  the  economic  conditions  and  high  rate  of  unemployment 
and  plant  closings  in  this  part  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  we  feel  that  the 
tjming  is  bad  for  cutting  funds  for  vocational  schools.  Vocational 
education  will  play  the  most  important  role  in  the  retraining  and 
upgrading  of  the  skills  necessary  for  reemployment  and  keeping  up 
to  date  with  the  new  technologies. 

'I  am  here  today  to  discuss  with  you  the  UAW  CAP  Council's 
point  of  view  on  the  effect  fchat  it  would  have  on  the  laid-off 
members  and  all  the  people  in  the  area  that  are' already  in  bad 
need  of  more  training.  The  proposed  cuts  of  Federal  fundp  by  the 
Reagan  administration  for  vocational  schools  will  make  things 
worse  for  those  who  cannot  afford  the  cost  of  retraining  or  upgrad- 
ing now.  - 

We  have  no  one  within  our  organization^  with  the  expertise  to 
address  the  issue  of  school  funding.  But  we  recognize,  with  the  25- 
percent  <fecrease  in  available  Federal  funds,  that  this  would  fiave 
an  overall  effect  by  cutting  not  t>nly  programs  and  equipment,  but 
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the  highly  qualified,  the  qualifications  of  workers  and  supportive 
services  that  they  now  offer, 

A  new  proposal  made,  by  the  Reagan  administration  concerning 
new,  tax  incentives  for  business  .will  make  it  possible  for  industry  to 
invest  in  new  machinery  and  use  of  new  technologies.  Therefore, 
industry  will  demand  the  upgrading  and  retraining  of  employees  to 
meet  thejr  needs.  Vocational  schools  are  the  main  facility  of  re- 
training and  upgrading  in  this  area  of  the  state. 

Cutting  the  programs  that  have  proven  to  be  successful  is  un- 
thinkable. I  cannot  understand  why  one  wants  to  cut  vocational 
education  funds  when  the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Unemployment  releases 
facts  showing  that  only*2.5  percent  of  the  adults  that  have  attend- 
,  a  »  ed  vocational  schools  for  retraining  or  upgrading  were  unemployed 
as  of  November.  This,  is  in  a  State  that  has  a  10-percent  plus 
f.'    j    unemployment  in  1-980. 

That  tells  me  two  things:  Vocational  schools  are  doing  their  job. 
^  If  the  Reagan  administration  cuts  are  going  to  stimulate  the  pri- 
vate sector  into  creating  new  jobs,  we  had  better  have  someone 
'  A  ready  to  retrain  these  people. 

People  are  entitled  to  job  opportunities  at  a  livable  wage.  The 
Government  can  cut  funds.  They  can  cut  them  to  zero.  But  what 
about  the  people?  They  are  still  here.  Are  we  going  to  let  these 
workers,  who  have  paid  their' taxes,  been  good  citizens  and  -worked 
»  at  the  same  job  for  30*  years,  just  set  there  on  their  behinds  and 
twiddle  their  thumbs  for  the  rest  of  their  life  because  their  plant 
closed,  or  are  we  going  to  give  them  the  hope  of  obtaining  new 
employment  or  retraining  or  upgrading  their  present  skills?  Which 
Nvillitbe? 

Don't  forget,  high  unemployment  brings  on  increases  in  such 
things  as  alcoholism  and  crime.  Right  or  wrong,  people  tend  to 
drown  their  sorrows,  in  alcohol  and  drugs,  and  they  will  provide  for 
*\  their  families  even  if  they  have  to  steal, 

I  also  believe  the  frustrations  brought  on  by  not  having  a  job  or  a 
fcope  of  one  leads  to  divorce,  and  suicides.  Recently  I  have  noticed 
.  that  many  young  people  in  the  obituary,  when  I  read  the  obituary, 

*  it  states,  John  Doe  has  recently  been,  employed  by  blank,  or  John 
Doe  has  been  laid  off  from. 

fjo,  I  cannot  say  John  Qpe  took  his  life  because  he  did  not  have  a 

*  job.  But  gari  you  say  he  dia  pot? 

I  have  been  asked  this  question:  Why  retrain  if  there  are  no  jobs 
available?  Are  you  telling  me  that  the  President's  tax  cuts  and 
incentives  to  the  private  sector  are  going  to  create  new  jobs?  Are 
we  to  assume  that  there  will  not  be  akny  newiobs  in  the  future? 

Now,  assuming  that  the  President's  rawrpracies  work,  would  it 
not  be  better  to  have  people  trained  and  ready  for  those  new  jobs 
when'  they  are  open  and  not  delay  the  economic  recovery  in  this 
,  area  while  "waiting  for  new  employees  to  be  trained. 

Also,  I  might  point  out,*  there  are  jobs  available  now  in  the  area, 
in  my  area  for  those  who  have  been  properly  trained.  Employe^ 
no  longer  train  employees  like  they 'did  20  years  ago.  This  job  has 
been  left  to.the  vofcatfonal  schools. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  point  out  a  sufccess  story  that  has  been 
N  given  a  half  page  in*  the  Lima  News  on  February  22.  This  young 
*    man,  Alan  JiaRotunda,  graduated  from  a  vocational  school  in  197?. 
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His^  trade  area  was  horticulture.  Alan  wanted  to  sttart  his  awn 
business,  but  the  banks  laughed  at  him.  V 

He  started  working  for  a  man  who  was  ready  to  retire.  After  X 
year,  Alan  talked  the  man  into  selling  him  the  business  on  a  land 
contract..  Today,  at  the  age  of  22,  this  young  man  expects  to  gross  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  and  has  14  employees  in  his  landscap- 
ing business. 

Now,  this  is  not  the  only  success  story.  I  am  sure  there  are  many 
more.  I  would  say  that  this  young  man  has  employed  more  than 
GM  and  Ford  and  Chrysler  in  the  last  year.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Gehr.  Thanks  to  the  jpembers  of  the  congressional  commit- 
tee for  the  opportunity  to  J>e  here.  And  the  Lima  Area  CAP  Coun- 
cil would  like  to  thank  fcfce  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to 
hear  our  views  in  this  mBst  important  ,  matter,  to  protect  and 
maintain  the  quality  of  life  of  our  members  and  all  other  members 
of  our  society..  I  hope  you  will  consider  our  views  when  you  make 
the  decision  on  this  most  crucial  matter. 

Under  our  system  of  government,  we  must  rely  on  you  to  look 
out  for  our  interest,  and  we  maintain  confidence  that  you  will  do 
so.  Thank  you  very  much.  '  * 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  thank  you  very  much.  I  enjoyed  your 
statement: 

You  reminded  me  of  a  great  thinker,  to  read  all  these  young- 
sters' minds.  I  remember  in  the  days  of  the  Depression  when  so 
many  people  lost  -their  fortunes  and  jumped  out  windows  when  I 
was  in  law  school  in  Louisville.  I  used  to  read  all  those  stories,  you 
know.  #  1 

Mr.  Gehr.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  makes  us  very  sad  in  our  area  to" 
look  at  the  people  that  we  represent  and  recognize  what  they  are 
going  through.  It  is  something  that  Thave  nfcver  had  the  experi- 
ence to  do  so,  and  I  am  sure  you  guys  have  looked  at  some  of  the 
problems  of  people,  and  it  is  very  depressing. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Gary  Kitchen,  Standard  Supply  Co., 
Ohio.  Mr.  Gary  Kitchen?  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Kitchen. 

STATEMENT  OF  GARY  KITCHEN,  PRESIDENT,  STANDARD 
SUPPLY  CO.,  PORTSMOUTH,  OHIO 

Mr.  Kitchen.  Mr.  Congressman,  my  name  is  Gary  Kitchen,  I  am 
the  president  of  the  Standard  Supply  Co.  in  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  I 
wish  to  testify  to  you  on  the  merits  of  vocational  education  in  Ohio 
and  in  particular  the  merits  of  the  Scioto  County  joint  vocational 
school  district  in  Scioto  County  near  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  vocational  education  in  our  Scioto 
County  joint  vocational  school.  My  company  and  other  companies 
that  I  am  acquainted  with  hire  vocational  gradates,  both  high 
school  and  adult,  and  we  are  well  pleased^  wifcK-their  performance. 

The  training  that  our  vocational  school  students  are  receiving  is 
the  primary  difference  between  many  of  them  working  at  skilled 
^obs  and  drawing  a  good  salary  or„  haying  no  employment  at  all  and 
joining  the  rapidly  growing  of  our,  unemployed  in  Scioto  County. 

A  recent  followup  study  that  was  conducted  between  January 
and  February  in  19ol  gave  some  interesting  information  35out  our 
1980  vocational  school  graduates.  One  of  the  interesting  facts  that 
we  tabulated  is  that  79*5  percent  of  our  tylay  ,198^graduates  are 
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either  einployed  in  the,  military  servitor  pursuing  additional  edu- 
cation, while  only' U. ft  percent  are'  as  yet  unemployed,  and  9  per- 
cent are  homemakeffc  ftot  seeking  employment;  11.6  unemployment 
-  of  our  young  vocational  school  graduates  in  an  area  that  has  an 
unemployment  rate  in  excess  of  18  percept  indicates  to  me  that  our 
vocational  graduates  are  properly  trained  for  jdbs  and  are  working. 
*  Each  time  I  visit  vocational  centers,  I  am  impressed  with  the 
optimistic  signs  that  I  see  for  the  future.  And  more  often  than  not 
the  source  of  that  optimism  that  I  see  is  the  youth  and  adults  that 
I  meet  at  the  Scioto  County  joint  vocational  school. 

On  any  weekday  or  evening,  I  can  walk  about  the  school  and  see 
young  men  and  women  engaged  in  meaningful  activities,  learning 
how  they  can  make  a  living  and  learning  with  a  zest.  Their  pride 
in  their,  pursuits  can  be  seen  in  the  way  they  perform  in  the 
various  programs,  in  the  cohesiveness  that  they  have  developed  in 
their  individual  classes,  and  the  manners  with  which  they  conduct 
\  themselves,  the  care  that  they  give  the  facilities  and  the  pride  that' 
they  reveal  as  JVS  students. 

Another  source  of  optimism  that  goes  hand  in  hand  with  what 
our  students  are  accomplishing  is  the  outstanding  effort  being 
made  by  our  instructional  staff.  I  have  never  met  a  group  of  men 
or  women  who  are  more  committed  to,  their  task  of  teaching  young 
people.  As  long  as  we  have  this  commitment  to  build  on,  the  future 
of  vocational  education  in  Scioto  County  is  promising. 

The  problem  that  we  are  having  right  at  the  present  time  in 
Scioto  County,  Congressman,  beside  a  loss  of  industry  and  such  a 
high  unemployment  rate,  is  the  fact  that  the  present  Federal  ad- 
ministration is  considering  cutting  funds  for  vocational  programs 
*  throughout  the  Nation.  As  a  businessman,  I  would  not  be  particu- 
larly concerned  with  cutting  the  funds  of  this  program  or  any 
program  if  I  felt  the  program  was  not  doing  100  percent  of  what  it 
was  intended  to  do. 

But  when  I  see  the  training  and  the  activities  that  are  going  on 
in  our  vocational  center,  I  cannot  believe  that  any  administration 
would  want  to  curtail  these  efforts.  In  an  area  of  excess  of  18 
percent  unemployment,  the  competition  is  very  keen  for  jobs  in  our 
particular  area.  The  training  received  at  the  JVS  enables  the  high 
school  students  and  adults  in  Scioto  County  to  compete  for  the  jobs 
thkt  still  remain  available,  and  it  also  enables  them  to  move  to 
another  area  to  compete  for  jobs.in  the  bigger  cities,  whicfr  is  much 
j  fetter,  in  my  opinion,  than  to  remain  in  Scioto  County  with  no 
training  and  become  a  third  generation  statistic. 

If  our  students  do  not  have  the  skills  and^the  training  to  move  to 
other  areas  and  compete  for  jobs,  then  theirltoi4^som;ce  is  to  stay 
in  Scioto  Cgttnty  and  to  stay  on  the  welfare  rollsTwhich  as  you 
know  is  *<ery  expensive  Federal  cost. 

The  impact  of  vocational  training  in  our  'area  has  been  very 
significant  and  its  continuation  over  the  ftexf  decade  will  be  equal- 
ly vital.  For  the  present  administration  to  single  out  vocational 
education  to  absorb  more  budget  cuts  would  be  extremely  detri- 
mental tp  Ohio  and  be  extremely  detrimental  to  our  southern  Ohio 
area,. which  is  poor  and  less  advanced  than  the  rest  of  the  country. 

We  need  for  vocational  and  technical  education  in  southern  Ohio 
'to  groy  rather  than  to  be  restricted/ We  need  money  in  vocational 
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education  so  that  wa  can  continue  to  upgrade  out  programs  with 
the  finest  instructors  and  the  best  equipment,  so  that  our  students 
will  be  wglr  prepared  when  they  leave  the  Scioto  County  joint 
vocational  school  and  will  be  ready  to  compete  for  jobs  in  our  area 
and  any  other  part  of  the  country. 

If  you  would  come  to  Scioto  County  and  talk  to  tjje  graduates  of 
our  vocational  center,  their  parents,  relatives,  99  percent  of  these 
people  would  tell  you  that  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  in  our 
county  was  the  construction  and  the  beginning  of  the  Scioto 
County  joint  vocational  district. 

Our  vocational  school,  since  its  beginning  in  1963,  has  passed 
three  levies  to  assist  with  the  operation;  of  the  vocational  center. 
Unfortunately,  with  a  small  industrial  base  and  a  small  popula- 
tion, the/mqney  that  we  have  received  at  our  joint  vocational 
school  frbnx  these  levies  has  not  been  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
inflation  rate.  The  three  levies  .since  1968  will  verify  that  the 
people  of  Scioto  County  place  much  confidence  and  trust  in  the 
training  of  their  youth  and  their  adults  in  the  vocational  center. 

Vocational  education. is  tfee  backbone  of  education  in  Ohio  and 
particularly  in  southern  Ohio.  If  we  weaken  that  backbone  by 
taking  away  from  it,  then  all  we  can  expect  to  do  is  to  continue  to 
weaken  the  economy's  structure  in  Scioto  County. 
*  As  a  businessman,  I  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  watch  that  happen. 
That  is  why  I  am  here  today.  I  deal  with  finances  and  productivity 
each  day  of  the  week  I  have  always  found  that  the  most  productiv- 
ity for  the  least  amount  of  financial  burden  is  still  the  best  method 
to  •operate.  I  believe,  and  many  others  like  me  believe,  that  the 
"most  productive  and  least  expensive  training  program  in  our  coun- 
try is  vocational  education.  I  feel  that  ybu  also  believe  this. 
.  Our  Federal  budget's  top  priority  should  be  to  redirect  our  in- 
vestments from  other  agencies  that  canpot  do  the  job  effectively 
and  efficiently  into  our  vocational  education  programs  that  have 
proven  over  and  over  that  they  are  the  best  delivery  system  for 
training  youth  and  adults  in  our  country.  * 

If  you  will  keep  that  foremost  in  your  thoughts  over  the  next  few 
months,  the  businesses*  industry,  youth,  and  adults  of  our  Nation' 
will  have  a  future,  a  good  future  to  look  forward  to. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much.  „ 
*  Mr.  Napier,  Wayne  County,  superintendent,  West  Virginia. 
[No  response.] 
* '  Chairman  Perkins.  Is  Mr.  Napier  here? 
.   Voice?  No,  he  is  not  here* 

Chairman  Perkins.  All-right.  Any  representative  of  Mr.  Napier 
heteS^ 

Voice.  He  was  here  earlier  today. 
>  Chairman  Perkins.  He  was  here  earlier  and  testified  on  the 
otfcer  program:  „ 

All  right.  We,  have  got  ouTliext  witness,  Mr,  Dennis  Davis, 
feanawha  County  Schools,  assistant  ^superintendent,  Charleston. 
We  are  glad  to  welcome  you  here.  Go  ahead,  Mr* Davis. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DENNIS  E.  DAVIS,  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTEND- 
ENT; KANAWHA  COUNTY  SCHOOLS,  CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

Mr.  Davis.  Thank  you.  Mr.*  Chairman, "Congressman  Hawkins, 
Congressman  Kildee:  Before  I  begin  my  testimony,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  sincere  appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to  come  before 
you  to  talk  about  vocational  education  in  West  Virginia  and  about 
Federal  vocational  legislation.  * 

I  also  serve  as  president  of  the  West  Virginia  Vocational  Associ- 
ation, chairman  of  the  West  Virginia  State  Planning  Committee 
for  Vocational  Education,  and  vice  chairman  of  the  West  Virginia. 
Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education. 

I  certainly  want  to  thank  you  and  other  members  of  your  com- 
mittee, who  have  shown  such  a  tremendous  interest  in  vocational 
education  and  have  supported  Federal  vocational  legislation  and 
funding. 

For  too  many  years,  vocational  education  carried  a  heavy  burden 
upon  its  shoulders.  For  too  many  years,  vocational  education  was 
only  a  foster-child,  an  orphan  bounced  from  pillar  to  post  with  no 
place  to  go  in  educational  circles.  In  the  cafeteria  of  educational 
institutions,  we  were  the  last  to  be  fed.  Even  then,  only  leftovers 
and  table  sqraps.  And  believe  it  or  not,  we  were  made  to  sing  for 
that.  '  4 

The  stigma  that  was  attached  to  vocational  education  was  tre- 
mendous, Mr.  Chairman.  That  stigma  nearly  stifled  us  in  recent 
years.  So  great  was  'this  attachment  that  in  recent  years  it  drew 
the  attention  of  American  industry  seeking  new  products  for  mar- 
keting. After  all,  anytiiing  thatcafrttick  to  vocational  education  as 
well  as  stigma  has  ik  theopast  must  be  good  for  this  country. 
-  I  am  happy  to  annoimc^  tfoat  industry  has  been  able  to  remove 
some  of  that  stigma,  and  you£a»»iin#  it  on  your  grocery  shelves 
under  the'  trade  namc^of  Wndfer-B<$id  or  Super-Glue.  One  drop 
lifts  man  or  beast,  car  or  tnrck. 

For  many  years  vocational  education  has  languished  in  the  base- 
ments of  school  houses  across  this  country.  It  could  be  found  in 
abandoned  buildings  and  olH  portables  out  back  and  away  from  the 
mainstream  of  school  life,  almost  a*  if  it  were  an  afterthought  or 
embarrassment  to  school  systems  and  educators. 

Much  of  that  has  changed  now,  Mr.  Chairman.  Vocational  educa- 
tion has  gained  a  great  deal  of  respectability,  visibility,  and  accept-  , 
ance.  Truly  a  drastic  -turnaround.  This  great  phenomenon  can  be 
traced  to  a  single  source.  It  is  a  source  with  a  vision,  a  source  with 
concern  for  the  future  of  this  Nation  and  its  people,  and  a  source 
which  could  see  importance  and  critical  need  to  provide  vocational 
education  training  for  our  youth  and  adults.  That  sourcfe,  Mr. 
Chairman,  has  been  the  Federal  vocational  education  legislation 
and  supporting  funds  which  you  and  your  committee  has  been 
instrumental  in  providing  to  the  people  of  West  Virginia  and  our 
Nation. 

i  Vocational  .education  today  has  become  a  shining  star,  a  ray  of 
s  hope,  and  a  vehicle  for  upward  mobility  for  millions  of  Americans. 
s  It  has  been  the  single  ticket  for  many  away  from  tKe  unemploy- 
ment lines  to  the  mainstream  of  productivity  in  America. 
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What  other  means  do  we  have  fo*  training  the  work  force  in  this 
country?  What  other  vehicle  can  we  utilized  bring  student,  teach; 
er,  and  equipment  together  at  one  pointapd  at  one  time? 
■  Where  would  the  unemployed,  the  dropouts,  the  unskilled  turn  , 
for  training?  How  does  one  revitalize  America  while  at  the  same 
time  discontinuing  training  programs  for  Jits  citizens?  *       °  • 

And  what  about 'the  high  school  ^graduate^who  finds  doors  to 
opportunity  and  employment  'closed  because(jhe  or  she  does  not 
have  the,  employable  skills  necessary?  And  the  college  dropout.  I 
am  sui^tyou  have -seen  the  same  research  that  I  have  which 
indicate?  that  as  many  as  50  percent  of  all  students*  going  off  to 
college  never  graduate.  J  / 

Where  do  they  turn  at  that  point  in  their  life?  They  were  in  a 
college  preparatory  program  in  high  school,  so  they  received  no 
vocational4  training.  Now,  after  a  year  or/two  in  college;  they  drop 
out.  These  individuals  are  in  dire  n^d  of  training;  no  job,  no 
training,  an  unemployed  statistic,  y 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  lajg>r  for^is  changing 'and  I  am  not  sure 
many  are  aware  of  these  subtle  changes,  In  fact,"  many  college 
graduates  today  cannot  find  employment  in  their  field  of  training. 
How  many*  times  have  you  seen  college  graduates  working  in  jobs 
requiring  little  or  no  training?  They  are  working  in  fast  food 
stores,  on  loading  docks,  as  clerks  aqd.  attendants,  and  so  forth.  / 
*  Why?  Because  the'  la&WMnarkef  changed  while  they  were  away 
at  school  spending  the  las£"ofijnom  and  dad's  life  savings,  and  no 
one  told  them.  A  dream  shattered^ 

Couple  this,  if  you  will,  with  thes_ 
Corps,  CETA,  and  the  other  manpowSsgrpgrJ 
abundantly  clear  that  training  in  the  fiitu 
many  Americans.  Revitalization,  a  pipe  dres 

It  has  been  suggested  that  each  state  will  be  able  te  offset  or 
make  up  any  difference  created  by  a  reduction  in  Federal  vocation^ 
al  funds,  One  need  only  go  back  to  the  1940*8,  the  1950's,*and  the 
early  1960's  to  see  how  well  States  were  inclined  to  provide  funds 
•for  vocational  education.  You  will  find  that  vocational  education 
cwas  not  provided  for  by  the  States^  they  were  not  supported  with 
local  funds.  They  were  ignored.  *  •  r\ 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  Federal  vocational  legislation  is  reduced,  men 
all  your  efforts  in  the  past  will  have  been  tor  naught.  Take  "West 
Virginia,  for  example.  The  State  budget  for  education  is  before  our 
legislature  at  the  present  time',  as  submitted  by  our  Governor,  John 

Thtticwernor  requires  each  Department  of  State  to  submit  three 
,  budgets  each  year  one.which  says  hdbr  much  money  is  required  to 
maintain  the  current  -level- <Jf  programs  in  the^State;  the  second 
reflects  a  5-percent  reduction  in  -Steterfiinds;  and  the  third  is  the 
improvement  package  for  construction  'of  new  facilities  and  the 
purchase  of  new  equipment.  [ 

For  the  last  4  year*,  he  Hal  sent  the  minimum  or  the  reduced 
budget  to  the  legislature  for  adoption.  And  he  did  the  same  thing 
again  this  year.  /,  ^ 

Basicmathematics  suggests  that  if  this  continues  we  will  eventu- 
ally reach  zero  funds  foFvocational  education  in  West  Virginia,  in 
State  funds.  Each  year  wp  axe  forced  at  the  local  level  to  discontin- 


continuatiori  of  Job 
as.  and  it  becomes 
nob  be  possible  for 
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t     ue  programs  and  increase  the  tuition  charges  to  those  remaining  in 

*  *     the  program  at  the  adult  preparatory  level/ No  fundsifor  equip- 

ment or  new  facilities. 

States  have  been  hard  hit  in  recent  years  due  to  inflation  and 
^^other  increasing  costs.  At  thg.  agme  time,  revenues  are  down,  such 
as  gasoline  sales  tax,  road  *fsersfcax,  and  many  others.  Additional- 
ly, the  anticipated  strike  W  coal  miners  will  make  this  an  even 
greater  problem  in  West  Virfemia. 

At  jthis  moment  the  State  department  of  highways  is  requesting 
an  additional  $31  million  for  operation  next  year.  Other  departs 
ments  are  requesting  anywhere  from  $8  to  $9  million  for  increased 
operation  jpr  basic  services. 

Not  only  are  jve  faced  with  decreasing  revenues  in  West  Virgin- 
ia* but  also  with  the  threat  of  obsolescence  of  entire  occupations.  In 
West  Virginia,  this  threat  has  been 'realized  J>y  the  laying  off  of 
workers  in  factories  that  have  Jbeen  mainstays' of  our  local  commu- 
nities: Libby-Owens  Ford  G^ss,  400  workers;  Autex  Fibers,  800 
workers;  Louis  Marx,  Inc.,  839;  over  16  meyor  industries  in  -recent 
months,  costing  3,784  persons  their  jobs.  Unemployment  in  Janu- 
ary of  this  year  was  the  highest  since  1975,  9.1  percent  of  the  total 
,    .  labor  force. 

I  fear  that  our  new  vocational  centers  built  through  your  legisla- 
tion in  recent  years  could  be  phased  out  as  vocational  training 
facilities.  J  say  this  because  it  is  cheaper  to  move  fcostly  vocational 
equipmenr^wid  programs  out  of  these  facilities  and  move  academic 
tables  .anc^cnairs  in.  Overnight  boards  of  education  might  make 
this  transition. 

And  wh&t  will  rthey  use  as  an  excuse  for  this?  Well,  the  Federal . 
money  is  decreasing,  the  State  money  is  decreasing,  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  maintain  these  programs  with  lofcaT  funds.  However,  we 
do  rffced  a  new  junior  high  school  or  perhaps  a  senior  high  -school 
Abandon  the  old  schools  and  ifiove  into  the  relatively  new,  no 
longer  useful,  vocational  technical  center.  Far-fetched;  you  say?  I 
thinlc  not.  '  , 

The  real  unfortunate  thing  alxfut  all  of  this  is*tte  dramatic 
increase  in  vocational  enrollments  in  West  Virginia,  238  percent 
since  1970;  from  54,537*  to  129,909  in  1979.  Job  placement?  Of  our 
secondary  completers,  91.57  percent  obtain  employment;  96.6  per- 
cent of  dur  adult  completer^  were  employed. 
—  ■  And  ^vhile  we  were  experiencing  all  of  this  growth  in  vocational 
eijucation,  secondary  schbpls  have  been  experiencing  a^decline  in 
trfej^enrollment. "  J  *    -      *  ■ 

xrtmfQ  vocational  facilities  in  1963  to  38  vocational  facilities  in 
1970  and  94  today.  Mr.  Cjiairman^this  was  made  possible  through 
Federal  vocational  support.  It  mijst  continue  and- it  must  expand. 

I  would  nke  to  close  my.  remarks  on  a  personal  note,  if  you  do 

*  not  mind.  I  think  it  points  out  the  power,  the  importance,  and  the 
meaningfulness  of  vocational  education  to  youn£  people.        a  r 

:  As  a  young  fad  of  f4  I  was  sent  home  one  ^ay^with  a  note  from 
my  jscfrool.  principal.  (The  note  said  that  Pennis  had  reached  his 
*  potential  and  that  next  year  he  would  become  a  vocational  student 
for  the  remainder  of  his  years  in  high  school.  I  was  an  eighth 
grader  at  the  time,  with  4  more  years  to  go.  A  note  like  that  from' 
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*  J  school  was  the  kiss  of  death  at  my  home  in  those  days.  My  dad  wa^  * 
•   very  upset  and  my  mom  in  tears.  * 

Well,  I  soon  got  into  the  vocational  program  and  started  enjoying 
the  things  that  I  was  learning.  It  was  a  vocational  agricultural 
program"  and  our  instructor  required  each  student  tt>  complete  a 
project.  You  may  raise  chickens,  hogs,  a  garden,  whatever  the  case 
may  be.  The  grade  was  based  on  the  project.  A  prize  was  awarded 
to  the  No,  1  student. 

Our  instructor  made  weekly  visits,  unannounced,  to  see  how  you 
were  progressing.  In  my  case  he  would  check  for  weeds,  the  mois- 
ture content,  spacing,  plant  development,  overcrowding,  and  so 
forth.  . 

Through  my  efforts  with  this  little  garden  it  became  necessary 
for  me  to  read,  to  write  and  to  calculate.  When  the  instructions  On 
the  fertilizer  bag  said  to  spread  so  much  an  acre,J  had  to  find  out 
quickly,  since  I  did  not  Have  an  acre,  just  how  much  of  this  fertiliz-  ^ 
er  to  spread. 

Needless  to  say,,  the  vocational  project  helped  me  in  numerous 
wa)£.  In  my  mathematics,  my  reading  and  writing  skills,  I  had  to 
improve  because  of  periodic  reports  I  had  to  file  on  this  protect. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  something  happened  "&s  a  result  of 
my  efforts  with  this  project  that  changed  my  whole  outlook  on  life. 
I  was  ablQ.to  win  first  prize,  t  could  not  believe  it.  I  had  never 
made  th^tionor  society,  or  the  debate  teanjt  or  the  high-Y.  I  could 
not  even  make  hall  patrol.  And  yet  I  had  won  first  pj£ze.  .  , 

The  motivation,  inspiration,  and  desire  to  improve  that  this  voca- 
\  tional  experience  gave  me  was  like  a  bolt  of  lightning.  And  today  it 
is  still  with  me.  I  feel  very  fortunate  to  be  serving^today  as  chair- 
man of  the  West  Virginia  Planning  Committee  for  Vocational  Edu- 
v  cation,  to  also  be  vice  chairman  of  the  West  Virginia  Advisory 
Council  for  Vocational  Education  and  the  currefit  president  of  the 
West  Virginia  Vocational  Association.  I  can  trace  it  all  back  to  the 
first  vocational  experience.  I  know  the  importance  and  the  impact L 
of  vocational  education  on  the  lives  of  youth  and  adults.* 

I  do  trust,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  will  continue  to  fight  for 
vocational  education.  Your  support  and  efforts  in  the  past  Have 
been  so  instrumental  in  getting  us  out  of  those  basements  of  yester- 
year and  into  the  vocational  facilities  of  today. 

You  cart  be  proud  of  yoiir  accomplishments  in  this  area.  Millions 
of  Americans  are  indebted  to  you  for  the  way  in  which  vocational 
training  has  ch^nged^and  improved  their  lives.  We~can  only  hope 
that  the  new  administration  will  not  destroy  all  that  you  have 
don* 

I  want  to  thank  you  and  the  members  of  your  committee  for 
giving  me  this  opportunity  to  discuss  my  views  on  this  critical 
subject  of  vocational  education  and  the  future.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman.^  '  ,  f 

[Attachment  to  Dennis  Davis*  statement  follows:] 
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99 f    west  Into  e  request  for  out  (1)  new  vocational  facility, 
additions  or  expansion  to  $U  (6)  vocational  centers  * 
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education.  Funds  art  requested  to  provide  a  110,000 
grant  to  each  county  to  be  notched  with  $10,000  In  local 
funds,  Funds  will  be  »-sed  for  county  coordinators* 
salaries  or  opefatton  of  community  education  program. 
Funds  are  also  requested  to  provide  state  leadership  and 
administration. 

The.  alnlnu* level  budget  u!J1  eHntnete  classes  for 
approximately  350  adults  that  were  provided  for  In  the 

'  «rnBt»J!tr'   'f*1  "£0UCT,w  TO  THC  MH1MUH  lEVtt 
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*  Tht  current  ItveJ  package  provides  for  continuation  of 
the'adult  basic-education  program  ulth  no  increases  for 
Inflation. 

The  'improvement  package  for  adult  baste  education  pro- 
vides noney  for  additional  costs  due  to  Inflation  and 
provides  program  for  the  enroll aent  of  2,009  additional 
'adults. 

Additional  foods  art  requested  to  meet  tht  Increased 
needs  of  county  boards  of  education  for  replacement  of 
wontand  obsolete  vocational, equipment.  This  appreprla* 
tlon  has  retained  the  same  for  top  past  three  (3)  years. 
Funds  requested  In  this  Improvement  package  will  help 
offset  Inflation. 
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Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  David  Groves,  director  from  Huntington,  W.  Va.  We  -are 
delighted  to  welcome  you  here  today. 

STATEMENT  OP  DAVID  H.  GROVES,  ^IRECTOR,  VOCATIONAL, 
,  TECHNICAL    AND    ADULT    EDUCATION,    CABELL  COUNTY 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  HUNTINGTON  COUNTY,  W.  VA. 

Mr.  Groves.  I  am  David  Grovefc,  directof  of  vocational,  technical 
and  adult  education  in,  the  Cabell '  County  school  system  in  Hun- 
tington, W.  Va. 

Congressman  Perkins,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  express 
myself  concerning  the  proposed  Federal  cutbacks  and  their  effect 
on  vocational  education.* '  '  . 

Vocational  educatipn  prepares  students  withTealistic  job  skills  so 
that  they  cafi  become  successfully  employed.  On*  success  is  meas- 
*  ured  by  the  number  of  students  who  complete  a  training  program 
and  then  secure  a  job  in  the,  area  they  have  been  trained  for  or  go 
on  to  further  education.  4 

In  West  Virginia  last  ye^r,  over  91  percent  of  those  secondary 
students  who  completed  a  vocational  program  were  placed  success- 
fully. Adults  enrolled  in  full-time  vocational  programs  had  an  even 
higher  placement  record,  over  96  percent. 

Our  adult  preparatory  programs,  which  are  full-time  adult  voca- 
tional classes,  are  some  ofjbhe  most  successful  we  operate.  Typical 
adults  entering  one  of  these^rograms  have  already  worked  at 
several  jobs,  but  through  the  lack*of  occupational  training  have  not 
been  able  to  develop  their  personal  abilities  into  a  successful 
career-  They  enrolled  in  an  adult  preparatory  program  determined 
to  cqmplete  the  program  and  to  immediately  go  to  work  in  the  area 
of  training.  B 

These  programs  are  certainly  cost  effective.  Federal  cutbacks 
would  force  us  to  greatly  increase  the  tuition  or  eliminate  many  of 
these  programs. 

To  farther  emphasize  the  success  of  vocational  education  in  the 
Ste|te  of  West  Virginia,  over  the  pastlO  years  enrollment  in  voca- 
tional programs  has  increased  238.  percent;  During  the  samejime- 
9pan  the  overall  number  of  students  has  decreased.  This  makefi  the 
increase  in  vocational  education  even  more  impressive. 

It  is  well  known  that  rapid  changes  in  43echnology  are  being 
made  daily.  If  we  are  to  continue  to  train  the;work  force  of  tomor- 
row, vocational  education  needs  increased  support,  not  cutbacks. 

The  changes  in  technology  affect  many  of  today's  workers  nega- 
tively* Those  employees  without  the  skills  necessary  to  match  the 
cufrent  labor  market  needs  are  terminated.  Vocational  education 
has  been  retraining  adults  so  that  they  dSan  continue  to  be  a  pro- 
ductive p$trt  of  the  work  force.  % 

Currently  our -Cabell  County  Vocational  Center  is  operating 
training  programs  foremployees  laid  off  from  Owens  Illinois,  Hou- 
daille  Industries,  Armstrong  Product^,  Connors  Steel,  and  several 
others.  The  proposed  Federal  cutbacks  ivpuld  eliminate  the  funds 
necessary.fo  retrain  these  individuals.  Without  current  job  skills, 
these  peopls  would  remain  ^employed.  Instead  of  taxpayers,  they 
would  be  tax  eaterd. 
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In  Cabell  Comity,  the  expansion  of  vocational  education  for  sec- 
ondary and  adult  students  nas  been  dramatic.  Within  the  next  few 
months,  our  new  vocational  technical  center  will  be  completed. 
This  facility  will  more  than  double  our  training  capacity. 

The  $5.6  million  building  contains  construction  funds  from  local, 
State  and  Federal  levels,  as  well  as  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission.  There  are  many  other  areas  in  our  State  and  region 
in  need  of  similar  modern,  vocational  training  facilities.  If  the 
proposed  cutbacks  become  a  reality,  many  high  school  students  and 
adults  will  be  deprived  of  this  opportunity. 

During  the  past  several  years,  mandates  concerning  education 
for  exceptional  students  have  caused  vocational  budgets  to  be 
stretched  beyond  belief.  Vocational  educators  do  not  question  the 
'right  of  exceptional  students  to  receive  an  appropriate  education. 
However,  the  problem  is  the  cost  factor. 

It  costs  much  more  to  provide  appropriate  vocational  education 
for  these  students,  due  to  the  need  for  lower  class  sizes,  additional 
staff,  extended  training  time  periods,  Increased  guidance  and  place- 
ment  services,  modification  of  equipment,  and  the  purchasing  of 
specialized  tools  and  equipment.  As  more  State  and  local  money  is 
channeled  into  these  areas,  the  regular  students  suffer.  Instead  of 
dividing  available  funds  into  more  areas,  we  need  more  funds. 

Please  help  us  to  meet  the  training  needs  of  our  country  and  not 
to  withdraw  into  the  past.  If  America  is  to  regain  our  proper  place 
as  leader  of  the  industrialized  world,  we  must  effectively  provide 
vocationally  trained  workers  to  meet  the  increased  technological 
demands  of  tomorrow.  Vocational  education  is  the  solution,  not  the 
problem. 
Thank" you  very  much. 
Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  John  H&ll,  Ohio  Education  Association. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  HALL,  OHIO  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 
Mr,  Hall.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  responsible  for  the  lobbying  and  general  programs  of  the 
OEA,  directly  under  the  executive  director  of  the  association. 

Youjhave  heard  about  vocational  education  problems  in  our 
State,  and  they  are  serious.  We  have  other  areas  of  education  with 
..  even  more  serious  handicaps.  We  have  some  programs  that  are 
only  trying  to  stay  open,  and  a  number  of  school  districts  that  for 
several  years  have  tried  to  stay  open,  short  of  financing.  Regardless 
of  the  amount  that  the  Federal  put  in,  at  the  levels  it  has  been 
^  ]  funded,,  the  State  and  local  moneys  have  not  provided  what  was 
*'  *  needed: 

We  now  find  the  Federal  moneys  being  cut  heavily,  and  I  must 
tell  you  a  little  about  the  impact  it  is  going  to  have  on  the  numbers 
of  people  and  the  numbers  of  students,  because  that  is,  I  think, 
where  we  really  get  to  what  it  is  all  about. 

We  have  about  6,000  to  8,000  teachers  in  our  State  in  programs 
ftitided  by  State  and  Federal  funds  in  some  areas  that  you  have 
heard  about  and  will  hear  about,  that  will  not  have  jobs  next  year 
if  the  Federal  and  State  cuts  remain  as  they  are.  The  Federal  cuts 
just  make  much  worse  what  is  happening  already  from  the  State 
cuts.  ' 
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In  our  State  and  Federal  proposed  budgets  contbined,  we  have  no 
funds,  npne,  earmarked  for  disadvantaged  pupils  in  any  program. 
We  have- no  funds  earmarked,  for  areas  of  career  education,  drug 
education,  alcohol  education;  none  eannarkWJpr  any  staff  develop- 
ment. The  teacher  center  programs  from  the  BJederal  level  and  *fce 
in-service  program  money  from  the  State  level,  fil  gone. 

We  feel  confident  that  the  6,000  to  8,000  member  is  low.  And  I 
tell  you  that  our  classrooms  in  our  State  are  already  17  percent 
higher,  larger  than  the  average  classrooms  across  the  country. 
They  will  be  considerably  larger  next  year,  and  the  students  who 
will  be  added  to  those  classrooms  are  students  who  are  in  special 
programs  now,  vocational,  handicapped  children,  disadvantaged 
programs. 

They  are  the  kinds  of  students  who  are  there  because  they  need 
that  kind  of  program  and  it  will  no  longer  be  available  to  them. 
They  Are  going  to  be  placed  in  classrooms  and  not  only  will  those 
literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  students  be  affected  airectly,  but 
hey^ratqrifectrthe  restrvf  the  studenH>od3r^recfcb^whe^hey-g 
to  those  classrooms  and  are  unable  to  be  handled  as  a  regular 
classroom  student  because  the  program  there  does  not  fit  what 
they  need  and  in  many  cases  they  simply  cannot  perform. 

&>  we  are  not  talking  just  about  the  ones  who  are  not  going  to 
have  the  program  they  need;  we  are  also  talking  about  the  rest  of 
the  students,  who  will  have  their  programs  disrupted  at  least  to 
some  extent  by  having  students  in  their  classrooms  for  whom  the 
teacher  has  no  training,  no  knowledge  of  how  to  handle  them  or 
teach  them,  and*yet  who  have  to  be  bandied. 

We  have  about  7,900  classroom  trainers  in  vocational  classes  in 
our  State.  We  have  10,500  classroom  teachers  in  special  education 
for  handicapped  children.  And  we  have  about  6,400  teachers* work- 
ing with  handicapped  disadvantaged  children. 
-  The  disadvantaged  children,  programs  for  them  are  completely 
eliminated.  The  funds  in  those  areas  are  no  longer  earmarked  at 
all  at  either  the  State  or  Federal  leyels.  And  .our  districts  over  the 
State,  literally  hundreds  of  them,  that  are  short  of  funds  to  operate 
their  general  program  will  use  thesd  funds  for  that  purpose. 

The  normal  type  of  contract  a  special  teacher  in  this  area,  a 
disadvantaged  program,  has  in  our  State  calls  for  employment  the 
following  calendar  year  or  school  year,  whichever  their  contract  is, 
if  Federal  or  State  funds  are  available.  If  the  funds  are  cut  *ff,  the 
contract  -is  invalid  and  the  program  and  the  teacher  are  nfi  longer 
there.  V 

That  is  the  normal  practice  and  we  fully  expect  school  districts, 
since  they  will  no  longer  have  to  have  these  people  in  these  pro- 
grams to  get  the  funds,  to  use  the  funds  the  way  they  need  to  for 
their  general  program.  *  • 

We  are  talking  about  enough  money  from  the  Federal  cuts  alone 
to  affect  one  out  of  every  26  children  in  the  State.  That  is  about 
how  many  we  educate  with  Federal  funds  if  you  take  our  per  pupil 
cost  and  you  take  our  Federal  cuts.  That  is  what  we  are  talking 
qjx>ut,  almost  one  pupil  Tor  each  classroom  in  the  State,  the  funds 
are  gone  for  that  many. 

I  wanted  to  mention  something  about  nutrition,  because  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  people  that  are  talking  about  cutting  the  .lunch 
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programs  and  the  nutrition  programs  have  even  looked  at  the 
research  about  what  nutrition  means  to  a  baby  ^nd  a  young  child. 
The  prenatal  and  early,  very  early  childhood  nutrition  is  vital 
simply  for  mental  growth,  the  physical  aspects  of  the  person's  mind 
growing.  , 

We  have  research  that  has  been  .developed  that  has  been  pub- 
lished  recently.  The  magazine  Natural  History  put  out  by  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  has  ^printed  a  good  bit  pf 
research  on  this  Subject,  that  indicates  that  if  a  child  has  malnutri- 
tion problems  from  very  early  childhood  and  has  a  brain  develop- 
ment that  is  inadequate,  that  has  been  retarded  or  depressed,  that 
that  can  be  recovered  by  certain  kinds  of  activities  and  nutrition 
within  the  next  sevferal  years,  after  that  point. 

But  you  have  got  to  get  it  at  one  of  those  two  points,  because 
after  that  it  does  not  happen.  In  fact,  until  very  recently  we  were 
hot  even  aware  that  it  could  even  be  done  after  the  child  is  a  few 
months  old.  We  can  now.  We  can  do  it  after  they  are  even  at  early 
.  school  age. 


But  that  means  that  the  nutrition  has  to  be  available  to  the 
mother  before  the  child  is  born  and  for  the  child  in*  very  early  life. 
*And  for  those  who  do  not  get  it  at  that  point,  we  have  got  to  have 
programs  that  pick  them  up  by  the  time  they  are  4,  5  or  6  yeart 
old.  Otherwise  tney  are  lost  for  the  rest  of  their  life. 

That  is  the  last  thing  I  wmild  like  to  say  to  you;  Much  of  what . 
you  are  talking  about  in  these  cuts  here  that  are  being  pressed  at 
Federal  levels,  and  we  are  facing  the  same  kinds  of  things  at  the 
State  level,  are  not  things  thpt  can  be  recovered  at  some  point 
later  on.  \J 

The  thousands  of  people  we  have  in  our  section  that -need  re-~ 
training  programs.  You  talk  about  this  budget  and  it  cuts  back 
funds  tor  short-term  retraining  for  adults,  We  have  got  a  lot  of 
those  peoplenn  our  State  who  have  been  out  of  work  long  enough 
that  they  no  longer  show  in  our  unemployment  percentages.  They 
do  not  draw  unemployment  any  more.  And  when  you  say  we  have 

ffot  9  percent  unemployment,  they  are  not  part  of  that  9  percent 
igure. 

Our  actual  number  of  people  who  are  not  working  is  consider- 
ably higher  than  that.  And  much  of  that  is  because  of  the  failure 
to  have  retraining  or  new  training  money. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  for  a  good  statement. 
Mr.  Bill  Johnson,  director  of  communications,  West  Virginia 
Education  Association.  .    v  ^ 

STATEMENT  OF  BILL  JOHNSON,  DIRECTOR  OF 
COMMUNICATIONS,  WEST  VIRGINIA  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Johnson.  Thank  you,  Chairman  Perkins. 

My  organization,  th^  West  Virginia  Education  Association,  has 
adopted  *a  far-reaching  and  wide  open  theme,  we  think,  and  it  isf 
Somebody  has  to^care.  Jn  recent  years,  the  West  Virginia  Educa- 
tion Association  has  become  the  social  conscience  of  West  Virginia: 
With  the  assistance*  of  a  number  of  other  peqple-oriented  organiza- 
tions, we  havelteen  successful  in  keeping  our  State  from  falling 
into  the  traps  of  many  other  States, 
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For  example,  the  1980  elections  demonstrated  our  voters'  com- 
mitment to  progress  in  the  programs  that  are  important  to  make 
our  lives  comfortable  and  fruitful.  They  elected  a  legislative  leader- 
ship that,  ifc  dedicated  to  improvement,  not  retrenchment,  in  Gov- 
ernment services  to  the  State's  people. 

The  1980  election  also  demonstrated  our/Confidence>  our  State  s 
confidence,  in  the  Federal  Goverament'rrole  in  participating  in 
those  services.  n. 

Governor  Rockefeller  has  indicated,  has  identified  four  vital 
areas  in  which  our  State  must^concentrate  its  efforts  if  we  are  to 
progress  through  the  1980's.  Those  four  areas  are  development  of 
coal,  roads;  jobs,  and,  we  think  most  importantly,  education.  We 
fear  that  the  signals  that  are  coming  from  t)ie  Nation's  capital, 
though,  indicate  that  we  can  expect  little  or  no  help  from  the 
Federal  Government  in  developing  those  areas  in  which  we  intend. 

I  am  here  today  primarily  to  address  one  of  those  areas,  educa- 
tion. But  in  order  to  do  so,  I  think  I  need  to  mention  those  other 

tlnee  areas.  ■  1  -!  ■  ■       * —  —  ~ --  -  --  — 

.  First,  our  interstate?  and  our  Appalachian  corridors  are  not  com- 
plete.* The  elimination  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
and  particularly  its  road  funds  are  going  to  hurt  tftir  'efforts  to 
develop  the  transportation  system  that  both  our  people  and  our 
industry  desperately  need.  " 

Elimination  of  coal  research  and  development  funds,  programs 
like  the  SRC-2  plant  in  Morgantown,  will  impede  our  State's  efforts 
to  get  miners  back  to  work  and  to  deliver  coal  to  the  energy 
markets  of  this  country  and  the  world. 

Elimination  of  the  Economic  Development  Authority  will  make 
it  much  more  difficult  for  us  to  expand  the  industrial  plants  that 
our  State  desperately  needs.  Its  elimination  certainly  will  hinder 
our  efforts  to  increase  the  number  of  jobs  and  to  reduce  the  9-plus  • 
percent  unemployment  rate  under  which  we  suffer. 

Now,  before  I  specifically  address  what  we  understand  to  be  the 
intended  reductions  in  Federal  education  funds,  I  want  to  tell  yoti  a 
little  bit  about  our  State's  historic  and  current  efforts  in  education. 

When  it  was  first  suggested  that  we  come  here  today,  frankly^we 
hesitated  because  we  did  not  think  we  could  tell  you  anything  that 
you  would  not  hear  from  all  these  other  folks.  But  upon  a  little  bit 
of  reflection,  we  changed  our  minds. 

When  we  in  West  Virginia  look  for  Federal  assistance,  we  are 
certainly  not  looking  for  a  handout*  West  Virginia  has  a  long 

Sroud  history  of  commitment  especially  to  education.  We  lefl  the 
fation  in  guaranteeing  a  thorough  and  efficient  education  for  air 
children.  That  provision  was  incorporated  in  our  State's  constitu-^ 
tion  in  1863. 

The  issue  of  free  public  education  for  all  children  was  a  mdjor 
factor  in  our  separation  from  Virginia  back  then.  At  the  time  thene 
was  little  concern  in  the  populated  and  rich  eastern  counties  to 
provide  public  funds  for  education  for  poor  white  and  black  chil- 
dren in  the  mountains.-  o      ,  . 

Since  our  separation  from  Virginia,  our  State  has  made  Signifi- 
cant strides  in  meeting  that  thorough  and  efficient  doctrine,  but  we 
have  not  gotten  there  yet.  Because  of  a  property  tax  limitation 
amendment  enacted  during  the  Great  Depression,  our  State 
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became  *one  of  the  first  in  the  Nation  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
formula  for  State  support  of  schools.  And  during  the  .1980-81  school 
year,  our  State  government  &  providing  a  fuU  62  percent  of  all 
funds  for  elementary  and  secondary  education.  / 

Our  school,  systems  have  virtually  no  flexibility  in  procuring 
additional  funds  from  property  taxes,  and  our  State  is  making  a 
near-supreme  effort  to  find  the  funds  necessary. 

To  emphasize  the  point,  Delegate  Yanni  here  will  be  getting  very 
shortly  in  the  House  a  bill  passed  by  the  State  Senate  yesterday 
that  .raises  the  sales  tax  in  West  Virginia  from  3  cents  on  the 
dollar  to  5  cents.  Tha£  is  going  to  generate  another  $105  million  in 
West  Virginia,  and  when  we  add  that  to  the  meager  $90  ipillion  in 
growth,  we  expect,  ^fe  are  going  to  have  only  $200  million  through- 
out the  whole  State  to  meet  the  inflation  problems  that  we  face. 
That  revenue  is  going  to  go  to  a  minimal  salary  increase  for  public 
employees,  to  a  slight  increase  in  library  funding,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  and  to  a  reduced  road  maintenance  program. 

Our  citizens  likely  will  be  considering  some  time  soon  in  the 
future,  or  some  time  soon,  an  authorization  tor  the  State  to  go  Into 
debt  to  secure  road  building  funds.  Our  State  is  making  a  valiant 
effort  to  move  forward,  not  backward. 

-  But  then  comes  the  news  from  Washington:  No  more  Economic 
Development  Authority,  no  more  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion, no  more  revenue-sharing  funds,  a  one-third  to  45-percent  cut 
in  school  nutrition  funds,  a  25-percent  cut  in  other  school  pro- 
grams. 

Because  of  out  State's  already  mqjor  commitment  to  its  funds  in 
education,  because  of  our  county  sdhool  boards'  inability  to  increase 
local  funds  for  education,  the  intended  Federal  cuts  in  education 
will  disproportiQnately  hinder  education  in  West  Virginia.  We 
simply  cannot  react/ We  simply  cannot  fill  the  voids  that  those 
reductions  are  going  to  create. 

I  want  to  first  address  the  proposed  reduction!  Wthe  school, 
nutrition  program.  During  the  current  year,  West  Virginia  stu- 
dents receive  about  $29  million  in  Federal  assistance.  From  what 
we  have  heard  in  recent  davs,  ir  appears  as  though  President 
Reagan  is  intent  upon  taking  $10  million  worth  of  food  out  of  their 
•taouths. 

i  Our  Natidn  began  its  child  nutrition  program  in  1945  after  the 
draft  boards  who  were  supplying  healthy  young  men  to  run  bur 
tanks,  and  war  machines  found  that  a  large  number  of  them  were 
undernourished.  •  ' 

The  President  apparently  intends  to  take  billions  of  dollars  from 
important  social  programs  and  sink  them  into  a  war  effort  or  a 
war  preparedness  effort.  But  foolish  reductions  in  the  child  nutri- 
tion program  might  result  in  the  same  problems  we  found  back  in 
1945. 

This  year  over  235,000  students  in  West  Virginia  benefit  from 
our.school  lunch  program;  94,000  of  those  pay  the  full  cost  for  the 
lunches,  29,004)  pay  a  reduced  price,  and  112,000  of  those  students 
receive  free  lunches.. 

*  Our  understanding  of  the  impact  of  the  Reagan  cuts  in  the  child 
nutrition  program  indicates  that  fewer  children  will  be  eligible  for 
the  reduced-price  lunches.  This  year  the  cost  of  those  reduced-price 
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lunches  ip  about  20  cents  each.  Next  year,  when  the*  Federal  funds 
are  reduced  by  $10  million  in  our  State,  that  cost  is  going  to  raise 
to  about  60  cents  each. 

The  growing  number  of  students  who  will  have  to  pay  the  full 
cost  of  meals  will  not  face  the  50  or  60  cent  cost  per  meal  they 
have  now.  They  will  Rave  to  pay  a  dollar  of  $1.25  for  those  meals. 

What  is  going  to  happen  to  the  school  lunch  program  is  that  few 
students  are  going  to  be  able  to  pay  the  reduced  price  or  the  full 
price,  and  we  are  simply  going  to  lose  programs.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  school  lunch  employees  in  our 
State  are  going  to  lose  their  job  and  they  are  going  to  join  the  long 
lines  at  the  unemployment  office. 

Now  for  the  other  intended  cuts  in  education.  The  best  informa- 
tion that  we  have  been  able  to  secure  indicates  that  we  can  expect 
an  overall  cut  of  about  25  percent  in  the  other  Federal  funds  to  the 
State.  That  computes  to  $25  million  in  W&t  Virginia. 

Already,  school  boards  are  putting  title  I  special  educatipn  teach- 
ers on  notice  that  they  may  not  have  a  job  next  year.  Already, 
school  systems  are  planning  to  combine  classes  to  make  up  for  the 
-shortfall. 

Simply  put,  the 'intended  cuts  by  President  Reagan,  if  t}iey  are 
approved  by  Congress,  will  plunge  education  in  West  Virginia  into 
a  major  crisis.  People  are  already  asking  whose  school  will  close, 
whose^hool  lunch  program  will  be  dismantled,  whose  child  will  be 
cramn*£jnto  an  already  overloaded  classroom,,  and  whqge  job  will 
be  lost.  - 

Congressman,  I  am  here  today  to  relate  to  you  the  rippling 
effects  of  the  administration's  intended  cuts  and  the  effect  they  are 
going  to  have  on  West  Virginia,  We  are  a  proud  State.  We  have 
bucked  the  alleged  national  conservative  trend.  We  intend  not  to 
retrench,  but  to  progress.  But  we  have  little  reaction  room  with  the 
'  Federal  cuts.  i^X  t  „  m 

*  As  a  finafliote,  I  want  to  express  a  fear.  I  personally  fear  and 
my  organization  fears  for  the  very  existence  of  public  education. 
Our  'State  has  a  long  history  of  striving  to  provide  free  public 
education  for  all  children  regardless  of  their  social,  racial,  finan- 
cial, or  religiousjjackground. 

But  what  we  seelirthese  proposed  puts  in  Federal  assistance  to 
education  and  what  we  see, in  the  upcoming  encouragement  to 
parents  tor remove  their  students  from  public  schools  is  a  major 
assault  on  (he  American  and,  yes,  the  mountaineer  principle  of 
free  public  educationJorall  children.  We  encourage  Congress  to  be 
farsighted  and  resist  suciTassaults.  y  \ 

And  we  encourage  you  gentlemen  and  your  colleagues  to  provide 
similar  opportunities  as  what  you  are  doing  here  todtjy  throughout 
this  country  so  that  people  like  us,  who  are  truly  concerned  about 
the  preservation  of  our  free  society,  can  address  these  proposals, 
which  can  seriously  be  considered  as  the  rape  of  the  free  public 
school  system. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  thank  the  entire  panel  for  some 
''excellent  testimony.  But  I  am  wondering  how  President  Reagan 
?an  revive  this  economy,  as  he  keeps  talking  about,  if  we  are  going 
to  go  through  with  these  proposals:  A  25-percent  cut  in  elementary- 
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secondary  education,  a  25-percent  cut  in  vocational  education,^  43- 
percent  cut  in.  the  school  lunch  program. 

I  would  likejbr  all  -oLyou  gentlemen  to  comment  on  these 
cutbacks  ag&uieir  relationship  to  reviving  the,  economy,  as  many 
people  in/Washington  are  talking  about.  I  will  start  at  the  bottom  \ 
thfejtjpie  and  go  up. 

,  John  Hall,  do  you  want  to  make  a  comment  on  that? 
,  Hah*  Yes,  I  would.  I  do  not  understand  cutting  training 
program  funds  at  a  time  when  you  have  got  a  large  block  of 
unemployed  people  and  wanting  to  build  new  types  of  industries 
,  and  move  our  economy  back  into  a  positive  position. 

That  is  thinking  that  is  totally  beyond  my  understanding.  They 
do  not  fit.  And  yet  that  is  exactly  one  t>F  the  things  that  happens  in 
those  cuts. 

I  have  also  heard  this  said  a  number  of  times  in  the  last  few 
weeks,  that  people  are  going  to  have  to  hurt  until  we  get  things 
turned  around.  When  you  hurt  the  education  of  children,  it  is  not  a 
temporary  hurt,  and  it  does  not  recover  as  the  economy  recovers. 
Ana  if  it  is  long  enough  and  serious  enough,  it  lasts  them  all  their 

■  life.  I  . think  if  we  are  going  to  hurt  some  people,  we  ought  to  pick 
.  some  people  who  can  recover  as  the  economy  does. 

'  Chairman  Perkins.  That  is  a  good  statement 

Go  ahead,  Byrl.  We  will  just  skip  around  and  then  we  will  come 
back  over  to  the  right. 

Dr /Shoemaker.  It  seems  that  the  future  of  a  nation  does  not  rest 

•  0nly  with  cuts,  It  rests  with  the  increased  productivity.  What  we 
^  have  enjoyed  in  this  Nation  came  as  a  result  of  increased  produc- 
tivity, not  pn  the  basis  of  cutting  educational  bases. 

.  And  as  I  indicate  in  my  testimony,  dealing  directly  with  industry 

*  and  business  in  the  last  6  ox;  7  months,*  the  future  of  the  change 
fend  ^industrialization  of  business  and  industry  rests  with  trained 
people.  'Therefore,  how  do^you  increase  yom^  productivity  if  you 

•  deny  the  approach  of  traiiiing  the  people  needed  by  tbose  indus- 
tries that  you  expect  to*  do  the  reuldustrialization  and  merqgse 
productivity?  * 

Mr*  Kitchen.  Since  I  operate  a  small  busihess  which-  suffered 
through  this  last  yeaj,  I  realize  that  in  trying  to  survivals  a  small 

'*  business  you  must  be  efficient  with  the  people  you  have  and  with 
the  resources  and  capital  that  you  have  invested.  And  if  you  do  not 
have  those  resources  of  trained  people  and' capital,  you  will -not 
vsiirvive.    m  -  ♦ 

«  -  And  hoWsin  the. world  can  we  survivAagainst  foreign  competition 
wh§n  you  cut  off  the  funding  to  t§acl\  trained  people  that  would  in 
effect  be  running  these  companies -in  the  future?  That  is  naive  and 

*  incorrect*  I  think  he  made  the  decision  too  quickly. 
.  Chairman  Pe*kjns.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Gehr. 

.  -    Mr.  Gehr.  I  would  rather  put  the^Jrpgrams,  as  ft^r  as  cuts  are 

•  concerned,  I  would  rather  spend  th£  money  on  the  programs,  be- 

■  cause/if  ;  we  do  not  we  are  goin£  to«put  them  in  some  other  pro- 
waum|^fludt  as  prison  life  and  these  type  of  things  if  we  do  not 

.    have  the  riAt  Jund  of programs.  "> 

.  I  think  Congress -and  the  President  especially  has  a  very  good 
/  *  wajr-of  saying  It;  that^they  are  going  to  pass  down  the  programs  to 

our  local  governments  and  let  mem  serye  the  purpose.  You  cannot 
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do  that  I  think  you  have  to  take  the  ball  in  your  hand  and  you  run 
with  it  and  do  the  jobs  and  progress  with  the  programs  like  we 
have  * 

>I  think  these  programs  that'we  had  in  here  have  been  setting 
very  well  and  certainly  it  is  a,  type  of  program  that  I  do  not  think 
we  can  just  take  a  slab  Ml  over  the  map  at  and  try  to  correct  all  at 
once.  You  know,  I  think  that  there  are  some  wastes  in  certain 
programs,  but  the  biggest  majority  of  them  are  very  well  estab-. 
lished,  due  to  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Johnson?  . 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  sort  of  reminds  of  the  Sunoco  commercial  where 
the  man  says:  "You  will  pay  me  now  or  you  will  pay  me  later  ,  and 
later  it  is  going  to  be  a  lot  more  expensive. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  add  anything  more  to  what  has  been  said 
about  vocational  education.  I  think  it  is  ridiculous  to  think  that 
you  can  improve  the  economy  and  cut  vocational  education. 

I  would  like  to  address,  if  I  could,  Congressman  Kildee  s  question 
that  he  has  asked  other  folks  about  ability  to  react  to  proposed  cuts 
on  the  local  level.  West  Virginia  has  no  reaction  room,  especially 
when  you  consider  the  other  cuts,  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion and  Economic  Development  and  all  of  those  other  cute  that 
are  coming.  You  know,  we  have  got  one  pie  over  there  and  that  pie 
shrinks  each  time  those  cute  come.  And,  especially,  when  the  edu- 
cation cuts  come,  there  is  just  no  room  to  react. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead.  _  ^     ,       ,  T 

Mr.  Groves.  Congressman  Perkins,  sometimes  I  sit  and  wonder.  1 
have  always  been  taught  and  told  that  the  future  of  our  Nation 
depends  on  the  youth  of  today.  And  if  we  start  cutting  funds  for 
schooling  today,  sometimes  I  wonder  about  it. 

I  come  from  a  highly  industrialized"  area,  the  northern  panhan- 
dle of  West  Virginia.  I  am -57  years  old- and  I  cannot  remember, 
other  than  the  Depression,  when  ou£  unemployment  rate  was,,  so 
,  low.  We  have  approximately  a  22-percent  unemployment  rate  in 
one  area  in  Marshall  County.  We  lost  the  Marx  toy  plant,  which 
was  a  big  business.  We  lost  the  U.S.  stamping  works.  We  lost,  shut 
dowh  two  coaKmines  because  of  the  high  sulfur  conditions. 

How  we  canWnd  back  and  say  that  the  counties  and  the  btate 
level  have  to  support  their  school  systems,  which  I  believe  we  have 
one  of  lie  better  school  systems  in  the  country,  I  do  believe  that 
and  I  know  that,  I  do  not  know.  And  that  is  the  reason  I  say  that 
we  beg  you  to  give  us  all  the  support  you  can,  because  we  need  it. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead.  '  ,  , .  . 

Mr  Napier.  Right  now  at  the  local  level  we  are  looking  at  cute 
from  the  Federal  Government,  from  our  State  legislature,  from  our 
local  school  boards.  We  really  do  not  know  exactly  what  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  offer  next  year. 

That  is  a  real  dilemma,  because  we  have  advisory  committees  we 
work  with  in  the  community.  They  tell  us  what  the  needs  are,  and 
then  to  be  able  to  sit  with  those  folks  and  not  be  able  to  say,  yes, 
►   we  can  help,  that's  really  a  difficult  situation.  ' 

I  have  heard  as  long  as  I  can  remember  that  money  spent  on, 
education  is  always  an  investment.  And  I  think  it  is  very,  well,  1 
better  not  say  what  I  was  going  to  say.  I  better  keep  it  clean. 
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I  think  we  need  to  invest  in  education  Because  it  is  the  future  of 
tomorrow  Our  young  people  are  our  most  treasured  possessions. 
Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead.      t  »  , 

Mr  Davis.  A  25-percent  reduction  will  actually  mean  that  we 
will  have  to  discontinue  programs  where  we  should  be  expwidmg 
them.  I  am  reminded  right  as  I  sit  here  now  of  two  other  Programs 
that  we  have  going  now  in  which  .the  waiting  list  is  over  6  months. 

10  iStead  of  tryingftb  add  additional  other  programs  to  take  those 
students  who  need\it,  we  will  have  to  profcably  cut  down  on  the 
number  of  them  that  we  have  if  we  do  keep  them. 

lean  also  visualize  funds  coming,  reduced  funds  in  a  block  grant, 
and  "I  know  that  we  in  vocational  education  will  not  see  them.  1 1 am 
sure  local  boards  of  education  and  <  superintendents  groups  and 
pSc&Ss'  groups  are  in  favor,  perhaps,  6f  a  block,  grant  approach 
feut  if  you  arerRrogram  people  you  do  not,  Because  they  are  going 
to  have  some  Rouble.  I  think  they  will  pick  and  choose  Where  it 

W°SodIgthink  it  would  be  very  detrimental  to  the  revitalization  of 
industry  in  this  Nation.  •  u    ; .     -  * 

•Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Kildee-nexcuse  me.  Mr.  Hawkins  first. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  That  is  OK.  I  yield  to  Mr.  Kildee. 

Mr.NKiLDEE.  Thank  you  for  yielding. 

I  am  iust  doing  to  make  a  statement.  I  think  that  we  are«oing  to 
hav^me  ^  difficulties  with  the  Budget  Committee.  We  are. 
fortonX  in  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  ^  have  a  chair- 
man like  Mr.  Perkins  who  recognizes j  that  these cute  are 
unconscionable,  and  who  is  willing  to  lead  this  fight.  We  will  be 
SSm™heels,  probably  next  Wednesday,  and.sendmg  some- 
thing to  the  Budget  Committee  to  show  our  position. 
•     We  have  a  good  committee,  but.  the  pressure  is  on  and  I  J hink 
"  you  have  to  get  out  to  your  constituents,  to  your  UAW  members, 
Jour  NEA  members,  the  various  people  that  you  ^en*,  radteU 
that  this,  is  not  iust  a  passing  threat,  but  that  this  could 
really  reverselhe  trend  for  edu'eationand  the  Federal  commitment 
to  education  in  this  country.  t  *  f 

I  think  we  are  in  a  battle  that  is  going  to  aff «* .the  future  of  this 
country  for  the  rest  of  this  century.  If  we  lose  the  battle,  we  are 
going  to  lose  a  great  deal. 
»  As  I  said  to  other  witnesses,  my  mail  is  running  10  to  1  in 
suDoort  of  the  PresidentJLthink  we  have  to  get  the  message  out 
aK  the  effecte  these  Suft  trill  have,  and  let  people  know  before 
the  fact  rather  than  after  the  fact.  • 

Our  people  will  know  the  effects  of  these  cuts  when  the  nutrition 
orogramsgo  down.  They  will  know  what  they  are  when  ithe  wait- 
ing list  for  vocational  education  goes  down,  or  when  certain  fro- 
-g^  are  dropped  They  will  know  then, .but     will  be :  too .late. 

We  have  got  to  get  that  message  out.  The  people  here  at  this 
table  are  committed  to  these  programs.  Mr.  Perkins  built  them  and 
we  are  not  S  to  have  them  dUantled.  But  we  represfent  tho* 
wno  are  here  today,  four  Members  of  Congress  on  one  of  the,  I 

"■SJK  aftSflSM'^Arf  get  that  word  out, 
because  we  need  their  help. 
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You  have  done  half  your  job,  and  you  havfe  done  it  very  well, 
when  you  come  hereto  give  us  the  ammunition  we  need.  Now  you 
have  to  spread  that  around  to  the  other  Members  of  Congress. 
Thank  yoji,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Hawkws.  I  was  just  g#ng  to  add  to  what  Mr.  Kildee  har^ 
said,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  is  to  indicate  that  as  I  have  been  in,  I 
suppose  the  last  week,  hearings  that  you  called  by  this  committee 
and  other  subcommittees  under  your  jurisdiction,  that  we  have 
-listened  to,  I  am  sure,  at  least  200  or  300  persons. 

And  I  think  out  of  that  group  there  were  maybe  three,  not  over 
^i^n^  ?efended  the  cuts.  And  they  were  very  sad  trying  to  do 
*  ti^e^toey,were  8<™tinized»  they  had  no  explanation  to  offer. 
With  those  few  exceptions,  we  have  listened  to  almost  300  indi- 
vidual business  people,  labor  people,  educators,  civil  rights  people 
and  so  forth,  and  they  all  said  the  same  thing,  that  the  cuts  in  the 
vmou^lds  that  we  have  had  jurisdiction  of,  education,  employ- 
ment, CETA,  Head  Start,  child  care  centers,  health,  food  programs, 
and  so  forth,  are  very  destructive. 

I  think  that  all  of  us  sitting  around  here  know  good  and  welT 
that,  and  I  think  it  was  expressed  by  one  of  the  witnesses.  I  believe 
•you,  Mr,  Davis-,  mighthave  said  it,  that  what  we  should  be  doing  isf\ 
talking  about  expansion  of  a  program  of  this  nature,  rather  thanV  > 
merely  reacting  to  cuts.  V 

If  the  program  is  such  as  the  witnesses  have  indicated,  then  it  is  \  ^ 
obvious  that  the  program  should  be  expanded.  This  would  be  the  \ 
way  to  limit  inflation,  this  would  be  the  way  to  reduce  unemploy-  \ 
ment,  this  would  be  the\  way  to  balance  the  budget/  It  is  pretty 
obvious  that  that  evident  is  obvious  to  all  of  us. 

And  yet,  here  we-  are,  -with  apologies  to  ourselves  in  this  in- 
stance, merely  discussing  budget  cuts,  and  throughout  this  country 
tlje  same  thing  is  going  on,  knowing  full  well  what  the  effect  is 
-  gomg  to  be  on  our  children,  what  the  effect  is  going  to  be  on  that 
pregnant  mother  in  the  prenatal  stage,  knowing  full  well  what  the 
effect  is  goiM  to  be  on  parents  who  are  trying  to  make  ends  meet 
to  keep  the  family  together,  and  all  of  these  things,  knowing  what 
the  effect  will  be  if  we  allow  these  policies  to  continue  without  any 
.t  ,  justification  whatsoever. 

I  just  think  it  is  a  sad  commentary  that  we  are  placed  in  that 
1  position,  and  we  are  so  brainwashed  that,  as  leaders  of  organiza- 
tions, as  public  officials  Representing  ,  large  constituencies,  we  are 
placed  m  the  position  of  apologizing  for  that  which  we  know  to  be 
wrong.  *  4 

I  just  think  that  it  is  something  that  we»have  got  to  look  at 
ourselves  and  we  have  got  to  begin  to  reverse,  before  it  is  too  late. 
The  help  that  we  will  delay  to  these  individuals  who  are  going  to 
be  the  victims  of  these  policies  will  tend  to  last  forever.  And  some 
of  these  individuals  are  going  to  go  to  their  grave'marked  by  these 
deficiencies.  >  « 

And  yet,  in  our  conscience,  we  hake  not  spoken  out  as  .much  as 
we  should  have.  And  that  is  whvp&m  very  pleased,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  be  a  member  of  your  committee  and  to  be  with  you  today, 
because  among  the  few  men*  in  Congress,  ^oU  are  doing  this^obr 
You  are  providing  the  leadership  to  this  committee,  and  yoiT have 

*  * 
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brought  together  these  people  who  I  think  have  really  touched  on 
what  America  is  all  about. 
Chairman  Perkins*  Let  me  thank  you.  , 
This  school  lunch  program  took  us  many,  many  years  to  build 
up.  And  it  can  be  chopped  down  mighty,  quick.  And  when  we  chop 
"ITdown  and  let  these  prides  accelerate  to  $1.25  and  $1.50  a  lunch, 
we  are  going  to  lose.  We  all  know  that. 

And  as  a  result,  the  truly  needy  that  President  Refcgan  speaks 
about  will  likewise  suffer,  because  the  regular  lunch  lends  the 
stability  to  the  free  and  reduced  price  lunch.  There  were  witnesses 
here  this  morning  who  stated  that  only  1  percent  of  the  children  in 
their  school  received  free  lunches  down  there  in  GreSnup ^  County, 
or  2  and  3  percent*  They  will  never  operate  a  lunchroom  for  those 
2  and  3  percent. 

So  it  is  something  that  we  should  all  think  about.  I  hope  we  are 
not  foolish  enough  in  the  Congress  to  let  them  k^ock  the  props  out 
from  under  the  school  lunch  program,  remove  all  the  section  4 
payments  for  the  regular  program  and  all  the  commodities  pay- 
ments for  the  regular  program.  # 

These  proposals  are  not  going  to  curb  inflation  one  iota.  And  it 
we  do  not*  somehow  turn  this  whole  situation  around,  they  are 
going  to  vitally  affect  this  school  lunch  program.        *  , 

Let  me  thank  all  you  gentlemen  on  this  panel.  You  have  been 
most  helpful.         >•  _    .  ' 

Byrl  Shoemaker  helped  us  enact  the  1963  act  on  vocational  edu- 
cation, and  we  are  going  to  do  our  best  to  try  to  preserve  the 

^fSodNo.  5  Mrs.  Nancy  Cantmill,  President,  West  Virginia  PTA; 
David  A.  Harcum,  superintendent,  Green  Hills,  Ohio,  Forest  Path 
City  Schools;  Mr.  Robert  H.  Koon,  director,  Division  of  School  Food 
Service;  Mr.  Wade  Leech,  Wood  County,  W.  Va.;  Mrs.  Mary  Pullen, 
Kanawha  County,  W.  Va.;  Mr.  Joseph  Morrison,  Parkersburg;  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Department  of  Home  Economics,  Marshall 
University,  Huntington:  Ms.<  Bell,  Wood  County  SchooFSystem, 
Parkersburg;  Dallas  Blackenship  from  Huntington;  Ms.  Woodruff* 
Parent  in  Huntington;  Mrs.  Nunna  Hensley  of  West  Virginia  Food 
Law  Project.  . 

[Discussion  off  the  record.]  9 

Chairman  Perkins.  Wait  just  a  minute.  I  think  we  have  got  some 
conflict  here,  *  f ,     0  _  . 

Is  the  principal  of  the  Paul  Blaze^High  School  here?  Is  there  an 
instructor  of  tne  class  that  is  herer^_  * 

We  do  not  want  to  let' these  youngsterTget  left  off  the  bus.  They 
have  a  bus  schedule;  do  they? 
\  [Discussion  off  the  record.] 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  welcome  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  to 
Paul  Blazer  High  School.  This  school  was  named  after  an  individu- 
al, Paul  Blazer,  who,  to  my  way  of  thinking  was  a  genius.  I  know 
he  came'to  Washington  when  I  did  not  representee  District,  back 
in  1950.  Jphn  R.  Stillman  was  head  of  the  National ,  Labor  Rela- 
tions down  there  in  the  White  House.  And  he  was  proposing  a  raise 
for  his  employeesand  they  had  objected  to  it. 

I  was  ort  the  Labor  Committee  and  I  called  Mr.  Stillman,  sent 
NMr.  Blazer  down,  there  that  day  and  he  .got  it^all  Worked  out. 
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On  so  many  occasions  after  I  came  to  represent  the  district,  he 
did  so  much  work  on  this  river.  And  he  had  a  vision  about  the 
community  airport  between  Ashland  and  Huntington,  and  Charles* 
ton  years  ago.  In  the  early  sixties  he  commenced  to  work  on  it.  The 
objections  of  Senator  Randolph  and  others  in  the  U.S.  Senate  killed 
off  that  Midway  Airport,  which  affected  industrial  development  in 
this  area  tremendously  in  my  judgment. , 

We  have  the  greatest  feeding  program  in  the  world  in  this  school 
lunch  program.  There  is  none  other  like  it.  And  the  President  has 
proposed  to  cut  it  back  by  43  percent.  In  order  to  do  that  he 
proposes  to  make  permanent  the  $500  million  we  cut  back  a  year 
ago,  which  I  had  to  agree  to  in  the  reconciliation  process  between 
the  House  and  \he  Senate.  The  President  also  then  proposes  to 
take  all  the  commodities  away  from  the  regular  program  and  take 
all  the  reimbursement  away  from  the  regular  program. 

And  then  he  proposes  to  increase  the  price  for  the  reduced  lunch 
program  and  leave  the  free  alone,  which  in  reality  will  not<igjave 
you  much  of  a  program  at  all.  And  as  for  those  who  will  still 
participate  in  the  program  you  will  have  left,  they  will  have  to  pay 
a  minimum  of  $1.25,  by  next  October  1. 

And  I  would  Jike  for  you  to  tell  us  what  you  are  presently 
paying,  how  you  view  the  school  lunch  program,  and  how  you  feel 
this  cutback  will  affect  you. 

I  will,  start  with  the  gentleman  there  and  then  go  all  the  way 
across  the  panel. 

We  have  got  a  panel  of  students.  Mr.  Riedel,  you  are  the  princi- 
pal and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  here  today.  You 
have  been  most  helpful.  All  of  us  feel  good  in  coming  to  this  school 
for  hearings.  — 

It  has-been  the  first  time  I  have  been  here  in  5  or  6  years,  but  I 
used  to  come  here.  I  came  here  in  the  sixties  for  hearings.  I  came 
here  twice  in  the  seventies.  And  if  it  is  th^fc&rd's  will  and  the 
people's  will,  I  am  not  going  to  put  it  off  so  long  the  next  time, 
because  I  don't  want  to  lose  track  of  young  people.  I  am  getting  a 
little  older  all  of  the  time  myself. 

Go  ahead,  Mr.  Riedel. 

Mr.  Riedel.  Congressman  Perkins,  my  name  is  Glenn  Riedel.  We 
are  most  happy  that  these  congressional  hearings  can  be  held  at 
Paul  Blazer  High  School  and  we  appreciate  your  coming  here.  We 
feel  it  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure.  Our  young  people  who  have 
helped  you  today'  distribute  the  pamphlets,  coffee  and  drinks,  and 
things  like  this  are  Close-Up  students.  They  have  either  been,  are 
going  or  will  go  to  Close-Up  in  Washingtonreither  this  April  or  in 
the  near  future. 

Congressman  Perkins,  to  sidetrack  from  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram just  a  second,  I  would  like  to  personally  thank  you  for  your 
tremendous  assistance  to  the  development  of  the  tristate  area  Close- 
Up  program.  Before  I  continue  on  the.  school  lunch  program,'  the 
Ashland  Tom  Cats  take  pride  in  doing  things  first  class,  and  we 
have  a  little  thing  foi-  you  as  a  little  symbol  of  our  appreciation  to 
Carl  Perkins.  We  have  what  I  consider  a  little  Tom  Cat  insignia,  a 
clock,  and  I  would  like  for,  is  Ronnie  Trabandt  here. 

Mr.  Ronnie  Trabandt  i§  the  sort  of  coordinator  of  Close-Up  for 
Paul  Blazer  High  School,  and  we  have  three  teachers  that  sort  of 
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go  hand  in  hand.  And  I  would  like  for  Mr.  Trabandt  to  present  this 
to.  Congressman  Perkins.  [Applause.]  # 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  state  that  it  is  a  great  pleagure  to 
receive  this  and  my  family  will  eiyoy.this.  Tfcey  all  know  what  it 
is.  It  is  really  beautiful  and  I  appreciate  it.  I  thank  all  of  you. 
[Applause.] 

Mr  Riedel.  Congressman  Perkins,  I  hope  that  when  our  Close- 
*  Up  students  arrive  in  Washington  in  April,  that  they  will  see  that 
in  your  office.  [Laughter.]  *  " 

Mr.  Riedel*  Not  putting  pressure  on  you  or  anything  like  that. 
[Laughter.] 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  will  put  it  there.  ,    _  _ 

*  Mr  Riedel.  Concerning  the  school  lunch  program  at  the  Paul 
Blazer  High  School  and  the  Ashland  Independent  School  System,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  give  facts  and  figures.  I  know  that  if  the  school 
lunch  program  is  cut  40  percent  at  this  high  school,  that  it  cannot 
exist  as  it  does  now.  . 

Congressmen  and  Ms.  Wyman,  I  think  you  have  an  indication  ot 
our'  lunch  program  today.  This  is  something,  the  hot  lunch  or  the 
grade  A  lunch.  We  have  this  every  day,  the  same  type.  We  have 
.  -  not  done  anything  other  than  put  speakers  here  for  your  presenta- 
tion today,  anything  any  different. 

We  have  the  sandwich  line,  the  french  fries,  hot  dogs,  hambur- 
gers, and  things  like  this  on  one  side,  and  the  hot  plate  lunch  on 
the  other. 

But  if  this  price  goes  to  $1.25  or  higher,  and  I  think  this  is  a  very 
low  estimate,  Congressman  Perkins,  at  $1.25  for  a  good  lunch  pro- 
gram to  exist,  we  feel  that  it  will  cut  many,  many  things.  Starting 
off,  it  will  cut  the  quality  of  food  that  we  must  offer  to  our  stu- 

Second,  it  will  cut  the  people  working  m  our  cafeterk*.  When 
this  is  cut,  then  naturally  two  things  happen:  The  quality  goes 
down,  atmosphere  goes  down.  You  do  not  have  people  wanting 
to  come  and  eat  irf  tlje  cafeteria*  '  . 

It  is  difficult  now  with  kids  wanting  to  brown  bag  and  things  like 
this  We  must  compete  with  candy  bars  constantly.  We  must  corn-, 
pete  with  all  snack  programs,  not  here  at  the  high  school  as  such, 
but  we  have  to  compete  with  other  areas  of  food  service. 

So  in  order  for  us  tp  have  a  good  lunchroom  program,  we  must 
have  the  subsidy,  tfee  money,  and  also  the  commodities  for  us  to 
offer  in  the  program.  If  this  is  done  away  with,  then  I  feel  that  our 
cafeteria  will  then  start  serving  100  to  150,  where  we  serve  now 
700  to  750, we  have  pizza  800.  [Laughter.] 

So  you  know,  we  are  deeply  distraught  about  being  cut.  I  know 
that  everybody  is  talking  about  cutting.  But  in  the  food  lunch 
program  and  to  serve  young  people,  not  just  the  free  and  reduced, 
we  need  that  also.  We  have  approximately  150  students  either  on 
free  or  reduced.  That  is  150  kids  that  will  not  eat  at  $1.25. 

And  we  may  have  some  other 'Students  that  will  not  eat  at  $1.25 
or  $1.50.  So  it  is  very,  very  important  that  we,  continue  to  get  the- 
subsidy  on  money  and  also  the  commodity  supplies,  Mr.  Perkins. 

So  Uke  I  say,  I  am  not  involved  in  the  cafeteria  daily  operation. 
But  I  know  what  our  kids  eat,  what  opportunity  they  have  to  eat, 
and  I  would  hate  to  see  that  taken  away. 
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Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much.  You  introduce  your 
gentlemen.  Introduce  yourselvfes,  whatever  wa^  you  want  to  do  iflL. 

Mr.  Riedel,  A1J  right.  This  is  Porter  Stein.  He  is  jrfesident  otl 
Young  Historians.  He  is  a  senior  here  at  Paul  Blazfer  High*  School.  \ 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  go  ahead  and  tell  us  what  you  do,  'how 
'you  feel  about -this  proposed  cut. 

Mr.  Stein.  Well,  I  eat  in  the  lunchroom  every  day  or  almost 
everjs  day.  And  at  70  cents,  well,  that  is  What*  we  are  paying  right 
now,  it  is  almost  cheaper  or  it  is  cheaper  to  brown  Jbag  your  JjAch 
every  day.  But  for  convenience  purposes  and  because  the  fpoa  is 
fairfy  good,  I  do  eat  in  the  lunchroom. 

♦But  if  it  would  go  up  to  about  $1.25  or  higher,  it  would  be  much 
eaSier  to  do  it,  to  brown  bag  your  lunch  or  bring  it  to  school. 

I  disagree  with  the  cut  on  the  education  and  food  lunch  program. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much.  Where  you  are  pres- 
ently paying  70  cents,  it  will  more  likely  go  to  $1.35. 
-  Go  ahead,  the  next  gentleman. 

Mr.  Pitsenberger.  I  am  Dan  Pitsenberger  and  I  am  a  senior. 

And  like  Porter  said,  you  know,  at  70  cents  it  is  a  good  price  and 
it  is  a  lot  more  convenient,  you  know,  to  buy  your  lunch  than  to 
carry  it  with  you  all  day.  And  the  food,  it  is  good  food.  It  is  not  like 
grandma's  home  cooking,  but  it  is  a  well  balanced  meal  and  every- 
thing. 

And  if  the  price  goes  up  any  higher  than  wh&t  ifis,  you  will  find 
a  lot  more  people  brown  bagging  it  or  a  lot  more  people  trying  to 

*  get  on  the  reduced  plan. 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  know,  the  lunch  1  ate  today  was  just 
what  you  ate.  I  had  to  send  a  lot  of  it  back  because  there  was  so 
much,  but  it  was  better  than  what  I  eat  at  h^me.  [Laughter.] 

Go  ahead.  /  " 

Mr.  Hall.  I  am  Randy  Hall  and  lama  senior.  And  I  think  the 
lunch  program  here  has  to  stay  the  way  it  is,  because  they  do  serve 

*  a  well  balanced  meal.  I  usually  bring  my  lunch  to,school,  but  every 
once  in  a  while  I  do  eat  my  lunch  here,  and  it  is,  you  know,  good 
food. 

And  on  the  reduced  lunches,  I  think*  that  is  an  important  thing 
in  the  schools,  because  you  know,  not  everybody  has  money  to 
throw  around  or  anything  like  that.  'And  I  think  if  the  lunch 
program  was  cut,  it  would  affect  the  students  a  lot.  There  would  be 
a  lot  more  people  bringing  their  lunches  and  not  eating  here  at 
school.  ,  -j  m 

Chairman  Perkins.  Next  lady.  Pull  the  mike  up  and  talk  right 
into  the  mike. 

v  Ms.  Woods.  My  name  is  Angie  Woods  and  I  am  a  senior  here  at 
Blazer. 

Pur  lunch  program  here,  I  feel  like  it  is  a  good  program.  We 
have  a  variety  of  choices.  We  have  a  sandwich  line  and  a  hot  plate 
line,  and  you  can  get  a  salad  if  you  are  like  me  and  you  go  on  a 
diet  every  once  in  a  while.      .'  * 

But  the  cut  that  Rteagan  has  proposed,  I  can^understand  why  he 
is  doing  it.  But  it  is  really  going  to  hurt  the  fcchool  system,  especial- 
ly those  people  who  are  less  fortunate  than  I  am,  that  cannot 
afford  a  lunch  at  school.  And  I  think  that  is  the  bad  point  of  the 
whole  thing. 
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Chairman  Perkins.  You  feel  it  is  better  for^ybur  group  to  receive 
these  commodities  than  for  the  commodities  4o  go  all  over  the 
world  and  no  American  schoolchildren  get  them,  do  you  not? 

Ms.  Woods.  That  is  true.  . 

Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead. 

Ms.  Hnx.  My  name  is  Sharon  Hill  and  I  am  a  senior  here  at 
Blazer. 

And  like  Angie,  I  can  see  how  Reagan  has  to  cut  the  budget  But 
I  think  it  is  sad  that  he  would  have  to  take  so  much  away  from  the 
school  lunch  program,  because  if  it  were  raised  to  $1.25  or  $1.35  a 
lot  more  people  would  be  bringing  then:  lunches,  and  you  would 
also  be  discriminating  against  people  who  cannot  afford  that.  A  lot 
of  people  cannot  afford  70  cents  and  they  would  have  an  awful  lot 
of  trouble  supporting  $1.35. 
Chairman  Perkins*  The  lady  on  the  end- 
Ms.  Ferreby.  My  name  is  Carolyn  Ferreby  and  I  am  a  senior  at 
Blazer*  ^ 

And  when  I  came  here  this  morning,  basically  I  was  all  for  the 
budget  cuts.  But  aftef  listening  to  .everyone's  testimony  today,  I 
can  see  that  this  lunch  program  is  a  very  good  program  and  this  is 
one  area  that  I  do  feel  cannot  tte  cut,  because  from  listening  to 
everyone  I  realize  that  many  underprivileged  students  need  these 
nutritional  meals.  And  I  also  realize  that  if  the  cuts  were  made 
many  students  would  not  buy  their  lunch. 

.Chairman  Perkins.  The  big  job  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  sell  the 
Congress.  Dave  Stockman  is  a. fine  individual  who  we  all  served 
with  for  4  years.  He  took  that  pencil  and  carried  out  orders.  And 
hejs  a  good  mathematician.  But  he  never  ate  in  this  lunchroom  in 
his  lifetime. 
Mr.  Hawkins,  any  questions?*  * 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Only  that  I  think  the  students  are  to  be  commend- 
ed for  their  very  excellent  remarks.  I  think  they  were  forthright 
and  from  the  heart*  I  think  that  is  a  wonderful  reflection  on  your 
school,  Mr.  Riedel.  '  ,  , 

Could  I  just  make  one  brief  statement  in  reference  to  the  awards, 
which  I  think  we  are  very  proud  that  you  have  done  this  honor  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  committee.  The  only  fault  I  find  with  it,  it 
only  has  12  hours  on  it,  and  a  Chairman  who  got  me  up  at  5:3Q  this 
morning,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  all 
of  the  schedule  that  this  committee  keeps. 

*  Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Kildee. 
*  Mr.  Kildee.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  m 

I  tell  people  that  it  real  life  I  was  a  schoolteacher.  I  taught  high 
school  at  10th,  11th,  and  12th  grade  for  10  years  of  my  life.  It  is 
always  good  to  be  back  with  students. 

Just  a  couple  questions.  How  many  of  you  have  brothers  and 
sisters  in  school  who  also  participate  in  a  lunch  program. 
/[A  show  of  hands  J       H  ;~     .„   ;  <  , ,  \ 

*  I  think  that  very  often  we  think  in  terms  of  individual  studdnte, 
but  families  are  usually  more  than  .  just,  one-  child.  And  I  think, 
with  the  Chairman,  that  Mr.  Stockman  before  making  his  budget 
cuts  should  have  visited  some  of  the  programs  that  will  be  affected. 

So  just  indicate  to  yourjparents  that  lunch  prices  will  go  up 
probably  to  at  least  $1.25.  When  you  multiply  that  by  a  number  of 
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children,  the  number  of  days  you  have  your  lunch,  thfit  is  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  family's  income. 

I  am  going  to  ask  you  just  one  other  question  to  see  how  you  are 
structured  here.  Do  -you  operate  by  lunch  tickets^or  do  yoij  bring 
your  money  each  day  and  pay  or  a  daily  basis? 

Are  you  committed  to  the  program  lunch  if  you  buy  a  lunch 
ticket  or  Can  you  make  that  phoice  each  day? 

Mr.  Riedel.  No,  it  is  a  choice.  x 

Mr.  Kildee.  A  choice  each  day.,  So  one  day  'you  can  do  one. 

Mr.  Riedel  Right.'  y  \  , 

Mr.  Kildee.  Or  do  the  other.        ^  ^ 

Mr.  Riedjx.  Right. 

Mr.  Kildee.  Just  a  question  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  from  the 
times  I  taught  school,  the  times  I  carried  my  lunch.  For  those  who 
carry  brown  bag  lunches,  what  i&  the  typical  fare  in  that  brown 
bag  today?  Anyone  have  any  idea  what  it  is?  Is  it  peanut  butter 
and^elly  yet? 
Chairman  Perkins.  It  is  not  peanut  butter. 
Mr.  Kildee.  I  realize  that  peanut  butter  is  expensive  right  now. 
'Does  the  lunch  vary^quite  a  bit  from  student  to  student;  or  is  there 
kind  of  a  standard  fare?  ■ 
'  Mr.  Riedel.  Randv,  you  answer  th^it. 

Mr.  Hall  I  think  it  varies  a  lot,  you  know,  what  people  bring. 
Somej?eople  like  different  things.  Some  people  bring  a  lot  of  candy 
and  some  people  bring -Auit,  you  know,  good  things  like  that.  < 
Mr.  Kildee.  There  is  a  lStvof  candy  coming  in  the  brown  bags? 
Mr.  Hall  Yes,  some  people  tto.  ^ 

^[r.  Kildee..  Do  you  *think  foiat  the  ^chance,  in  •  your  own  judg- 
ment*, of  getting  a  nourishing  meal ifor  the  average, student  would 
be  better  if  they  were  to  avail  themf^lves^of  the  cafeteria  each  day? 
Mr.  Hall  Yeah,  a  lot  better. 
Mr.  Kildee.  Thank  you  very  much. 
*  Thank  you,,  Mr.  Chairman. 
*  Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you!  And  let  me  compliment  the 
panel. 

And  one  additional  question  on  the  other  subject  matter  we  were 
touching  on  heife  to4ay.*That  iathe  25-percent  cutback  in  vocation- 
al education  from  abouj  $80Q  million  nationwide  to  $600  million.,  I 
do  not  know  that  any  of  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  will  ever  want 
to  go  to  a  technical  school  or  to  the  area  vocational  school. 

But  if  yoiTdicJ  I  would  certainly  not  want  to  see  any  of  you  put 
on  th*#yaitinglisf. 

I  have  drive*  through  Appalachia  perhaps  as  much  or  more  so 
than  anyTraveling  salesmen  in  the  .whole  Appalachian  area.  And  I 
think  about  these  things.  So  many  people  do  not  think  about  the 
repercussions  that  follow.  ' 

And  this  program  has  always  been  very  cost  effective. The  gen- 
tleman who  testified  here  today,  Byrl  Shoemaker  from  Ohio,  who 
helped  us  put  this  program  thtough  the  Congress  in  1963,  can 
testify  to^that.  You  can  kill  off  a  program  if  you  are  not  aware  of 
all  the  repercussions. 

This  committee  realizes  the  consequences  of  these  cuts,  and  we 
are  trying  at  least  to  not  let  the  most  radical  cuts  go  through.  If  we 
have  to  take  some,  let  them  be  reasonable  cuts. 
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It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  welcome  you  here  and  be  with  # 
.  you.  And  I  want  to  come  back  and  visit  your  great  institution  here.  , 
\   -And  Mr.  Riedel,  I  will  not  mispronounce  youi>  name  any  more. 
'[Laughter*]  *  ,  . 

Chairman  Perkins.'  Thank  you  all.  We  appreciate  your  being 
-  withms  on  the  panel  here  today.  Good  luck  to  you.  m  % 

Mr*  Rodkl.  Thank  you.  > 
M&m*  Chairman  Perkins.  Our  next  panel  will  come  around.  And  do  not 
anybody  leave  who,  wants  to  testify.  We  will  hear  you  all  today.  So 
do  not  anybody  leave*  If  we  get  you  mixed  up  somewhere  along  the  • 
line,  we  will  hear  all  of  you.  * 

Is  there  anyone  else  that  wants  to  testify  with  tins  panels  We 
will  make  sure  that  everybody  has  the  opportunity. 
Mrs.  Nancy  Cantmill,  president  of  the  West  Virginia  PTA. 
Voicb.  She  could  not  make  it  because  of  a  car  problem.  She 
canceled  out.  ui  a 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  understand  she  had  a  car  problem  ana 

canceled  out  togajk  "  "  .  x    ,    .  - 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  David  A.  Harcum,  superintendent  of 
Green  Hills,  Forest  Path  City  School,  Ohio.  You  go  ahead.  Without 
Ejection,  all  your  prepared  statements  will  be  inserted  in  the 
record  and  you  proceed  in  any  manner  you  prefer. 

Mr*  Koon.  I  am  not  Mr.  Harcum.  Mr.  Harcum  unfortunatelv  had 
to  put  some  things  together  this  weekend  for  a  something  that  is 
going  to  go  out  on  Tuesday.  He  thbughtrlie4iad^hiilgs  in  the  bag, 
-but  something  came  up  midweek  thatAeated  a  problem,  for  which 
he  regrets  that  he  is  not  able  to  be  with  you  today. 
♦  *  .Chairman  Perkins.  Yes.  L  c 

CM  ahead  and  tell  us  what  you  .think  about  this  school  lunch 

1  cutback. 

Mr*  Koon.  OJZ. 

STATEMENT  OP  ROBERT  H.  KOON,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF 
SCHOOL  FOOD  SERVICE,  OHIO  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDU- 
CATION  . 
Mr*  Koon.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee:  ' 
T    I  am  Robert  Koon,  director  of  the  Division  of  School  Pood  Serv- 
ice, Ohio  State  Department  of  Education*.  1  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  address  the  committee  and  identify  the  impact  ot 
the  administration's  proposed  budget  cuts  in  Jchild  nutrition  pro- 
grams in  Ohio.  A  /  - «  t-  i  ™  •  j  e 

The  Ohio  Department  of  Education,  Divisiojt  of  School  Fodd  berv- 
ice,  in  agreement  with^the.U.&  DepartmenTof  Agriculture,  admin- 
isters the  school  lunch,  school  breakfast,  special  milk;  child  care,* 
,    food,  summer  food  service,  food  service  equipment  assistance,  and 
commodity  distribution  programs  in  Ohio  for  public  and  nonpublic 
.  schools  and  child  care  agencies  and  institutions. 

Charts  1  and  2  attached  to  the  testimony,  which  you  have  there, 
summarize  the  extent  of  these  programs  in  Ohio  during  the  1979- 
80  school  year  and  ?the  1980  fiscal  year  ,  for  the  child  care  and 
summer  programs*  t  * 

Although  all  child  nutrition  programs  except  the  WIC  progfani 
.    are  administered  by  the  Ohio  Department  of  Education  in  Ohio,  I 
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.  >  .  shall  restrict  my  remarks  today  to  the  impact  of  the  proposed  cuts 
mainly  to  the  school  programs. 

Federal  funding  enabled  Ohio's  schools  in  1979-80  to  provide 
over  1  million  lunches  per  day  to  school  youth  free  or  at  a  low  cost. 
This  effort  was  supported  by  $82.3  million  in  Federal  funds.  The 
child  care  and  summer  food  service  programs  provided  the  same 
benefits  for  outof-school  youth  with  the  assistance  of  $6.2  million 
in  Federal  funds  for  the  child  care  food  program  and  $2  million  for 
-  the  summer  food  service  program. 
^Although  the  largest  share  of  Federal  funds  were  utilized  to, 

{>rovide  free  and  reduced  price  meal  services,  67  percent  of  all 
unches  served  were  consumed  by  youth  who  were  not  eligible  for 
free  and  reduced  price  benefits  and  supported  only  by  section  4 
I  funds  and  Government-donated  foods.  ** 

On  the  other  hand,  out  of  the  195.2  million  lunches  served 
during  the  1979-80  school  year,  27.6  percent  and  5.4  percent  were 
consumed  by  youth  eligible  for  free  and  reduced  price  lunches 
respectively, 

0  Federal  funding  enabled  Ohio  to  carry  out  the  original  1940*8 
intent  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  to  provide  adequate  nutri- ' 
tion  for  all  youth.  Although  the  special  assistance  funding,  section 
11,  which  becaine  available  in  the  late  1960's  and  1970's,  has  en- 
abled the  National  School  Lunch  Act  to  extent  nutritional  adequa- 
cy to  those  children  who  perhaps  would  not  otherwise  have,  that 
access,  it  is  significant  jto  note  that  over  two-thirds  of  the*  beneficia- 
ries in  Ohio  are  well  served  by  the  original  intent  of  the  legislation 
which  you  brought  about. 

The  administration's  proposed  budget  cuts  would  eliminate  Fed- 
eral support  for  67  percent  of  the  lunches  served  in  the  State.  This 
proposed  cut  would  h&ve  reduced  Federal/funds  to  Ohio  by  $22.8 
million  in  19^9-80. 

One  might  conjecture ,  that  this  cut  would  cause  no  problem. 
However,  the  lower  half  of  chart  1  shows  that  80  percent  of  the 
school  districts  in  the  State  have  less  than  40  percent  of  the  meals  ^ 
'  served  free  and  75  percent  of  all  the  lunches  that  are  served  in  ^ 
Ohio.  For  these  school  districts,  the  paying  child  provides  the 
volume  of  sales  necessary  to  maintain  a  cost-efficient  food  service' 
operation. 

The  elimination  of  section  4  funding  for  these  school  districts 
would  necessitate  additional  income  from  other  than  Federal  funds. 
School  districts  in  Ohio  are  experiencing  continued  cost  problems, 
compounded  by  State'  budget  problems  which  have  already  re- 
quired a  reduction  of  State  funds  to  schools  under  the  State  school 
aid  funding  formula. 

Consequently,  school  districts  are  expecting  the  school  foocj  serv- 
ice operation  to  cover  all  food  service  costs  without  subsidy  from 
school  general  funds.  With  the  State's  shortfall  of  funds,  it  is  not 
likely  that  additional  State  funds  will  be  available  for  local  school 
food  services.  Reading  the  newspapers,  you  know  that  Ohio  has  had 
severe  budget  constraints,  had  to  increase  the  sales  tax  an  extra  1 
percent  for  a  6-month  period  to  try  to  eliminate  the  shortfall  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  ending  June  1,  correction,  July  1. 

Th/s  means  either  the  paid  lunch  price  will  have  to  be  increased 
or  food  service  costs  proportionately  reduced  to  make  up  for  the 
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loss  of' income  the.a^ministratidn's  proposed  budget  cuts  would 
produce.  ' 

School  districts  are  exercising  every  cost-reduction  technique  pos- 
sible But  the  increased  cost  of  food  and  continued  pressure  to^ 
increase  employee  wages  to  keep  pace  with  inflation  necessitate  a  - 
price  increase  to  the  paying  child.  k 

Any  time  pricesgo  up,  people  reassess  priorities  before  making  a 
purchase.  Experience  has  shown,  that  an  increase  in  lunch  price 
precipitates  a  corresponding  decrease  in  lunches  sold,  y 

Food  service  is  a  labor  and  fixed  cost-intensive  operation.  As  the 
number  of  lunches  sold  decreases,,,  the  cost  pet  lunch  increases. 
\  Reduction  in  labor  cost  is  only  possible  over  time  through  attrition 
because Ifchool  food  service  employees  are  under  contract  in  most 

"^^^txjl^districts  are  currently  or  have  already  established  the 
budget  for  the  1981-82  school  year.  A  reduction  in 'Federal  funding 
for  paid  lunches  would  necessitate  an  increase  in  price*.  Elimina- 
*     tion  in  Federal  funding  for  paid  lunches  would  necessitate  a  mini* 
mum  price  increase  of  at  least  20  cents,  taking  into  consideration 
only  losing  the  16  cent  subsidy,  not  to  mention  the  loss  of  commod- 
ities, which  the  administration  also  proposes.  „  t 
In  many  schools  a  greater  increase  in  the  paid  price  would  be^ 
-  necessary  to  make  up  for  the  lost  Federal  funds  for  paid  lunches 
;  and  the  corresponding  decrease  in  the  number  of  lunches  sold 
*  causing  the  cost  per  meal  to  be  increased.  The*  removal  of  the 
Government  donated  foods  entitlement  for  paid  meals  woultj  com- 
pound this  cost-income  pressure.  ;  '  » 
c      For  the  80  percent  of  the  school  ^districts  discussed- above,  these 
cuts  would  remove  the  incentive  for  continued  participation  in  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  funded  lunch  program  and  has  the 
grave  potential  of  eliminating  the  availability  of  free  lunches  for 
needy  youth.  ) 

Even,  in  school  districts  with  more  than  41  percent  of  the  lunches 
served  free,  the  removal  of  Federal  funding  for  paid^  lunches  would 
jeopardize  continued  cost  efficient  food  service  operation  because  of 
the  necessity  of  increasing  prices  and  losing  the  sales,  of  paid 
lunches  which  provide  the  economic  base  so  necessary  for  food 
service  to  cover  all  food  service  costs  within  the  available  revenue. 
,  TTtie  administration's  proposed  budget  cuts  would  also  eliminate 
\  food  service  equipment  assistance  funds.  Ohio  schools  have  initially 
requested  over  $8  miflion  per  year  in  Federal  funds  for  equipment 

*  purchase.  Since  nearly  All  schools  in  the  State  have  a  food  service, 
these  requests  are  for  unreserved  funds,      *  .  r 

*  Much  of  the  equipment  in  placp  in  schools  has  been  in  place  for 
20  years  and  more,  and  replacement  is  necessary  for  continued 

,  operation.  Needless  to  say,  food  service  becomes  mors  labor  intense 
without  appropriate  equipment  and  Correspondingly  taore  costly. 

The  nutrition  education  and- training  .program  funds  have  en- 
abled Ohio  to  significantly  increase  the  nutrition  awareness  of 
youth/ Wilina  Wood;  who  is  a  nutrition  program  director  in  Ohio, 
will  be  testifying  in  Lexington  and  providing  you  with  a  persnec- 
,  tive  of  specific  improvements  that  she  has  been  able  to  accomplish 
because  of  these  funds.  >  - 
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Elimination  of  the  nutrition  education  and  training  program 
funding  would  stop  the  efforts  being  made  in  this  area  before  it  has 
had  the  opportunity  to  fully  show  what  can  be  done.  • 

The  administration's  proposed  budget  would  eliminate  the  eligi- 
bility of  for-profit  child  care  centers  participation  in  child  care 
food  program  funding  made  possible  by  Public  Law  96-499.  Such 
elimination  appears  Consistent  with  the  administration's  proposal 
to  eliminate  funding  for  meals  consumed  by  ..youth  from  famHtes 
who  can  afford  to  pay  the  full  price  for  meals.  \ 

Word  is  out  that  there  has  been  talk  about  reinstating  the  for- 
profit  child  care  centers  as  being  eligible  to  receive  child'care  food 
program  funds.  It  is  Incomprehensible  to  me  how  someone  can 
refuse  to  pay  for  meals  at  for-profitfchild  care  centers,  which  are  so 
run  as  to  make  a  profit,  whereas  many  of  the  youngsters  who  are 
paying  a  full  price  for  meals  are  very  nearly  being  priced  out  of%the 
market  even  at  the  present  price. 

In  summary,  the  administration's  proposed  budget  cuts  for  child 
nutrition  programs  would,  at  the  least,  limit  the  ability  of  Ohio 
schools  to  continue  the  availability  of  lunch  and  breakfast  pro- 
grams.* In  80  percent  of  the  school  districts,  the  incentive  for  con- 
tinued participation  in  the  national  sdnool  lunch  program  would  be 
entirely  removed.  J  *  * 

Federal  subsidy  and  Government  donated  food  entitlement  for 
free  meals  only  would  most  likely  jnot  provide  an  adequate  econom- 
ic base  for  continued  schooLJoodf  service  operation  and  would  se- 
verely jeopardize  or  in  many  cases  eliminate  the  availability  of 
even  free  meals  to  needy  children. 

Chart  three,  attached,  shows  that  if  the 'proposed  budget  cuts  had 
been  in  effect  for  the  1979-80  school  year,  Ohio  would  have  re- 
ceived 29.18  percent  less  funds  and  58.11  percent  less  Government 
donated  foods,  based  on  the  administration  s  proposals. 

The  elimination  of  section  4  funds  for  paid  lunches  and  proposed 
reductions  for  reduced  price  lunches  would  correspondingly  cut 
State  general  revenue  matching  funds  in  half.  Matching  funds  in 
Ohio  are  all  used  to  assist  schools  provide  free  lunches.  With  no 
other  source  of  funcfe^ayailable  except, lunch  price  increases,  the 
continued  availability  or)  even  free  lunches  is  dependent  on  contin- 
ued Federal  funding  fitorpaid  meals.  * 

There  appears  to  be  some  feeling  that  child  nutrition  programs 
suffer  from  inefficiency,  fraud,  and  abuse.  While  the  administra- 
tion offers  an  Office  of  Inspector  General  report  to  support  such 
allegations,  eliminating  Federal  funding  for  paid  meals  will  do 
nothing  to  reduce  such  abuses  caused  by  falsification  6f  data  on 
applications  for  free  and  reduced  price  benefits. 

As  to  inefficiency,  I  feel  certain  that  members  of  the  committee 
are  well  aware  that  only  1  percent  or  less  of  the  Federal  funds  for 
child  nutrition  programs  is  utilized  for  State  administration.  The 
funding  provided  indeed  results  in  benefits  to  and  Jor  children. 

The  administration  intends  to  reduce  the  nondefense  budget  of 
$500  billion  bv  $50  billion.,  This  is  a  10-percent  reduction.  The 
proposed  $1.6  billion  cut  for  child  nutritioh  programs,  as  you  have 
stated  before,  Congressman  Perkins,  is  40  percent  of  a  $3,975  bil- 
lion budget  figure. 
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•  JThe  need  for  restraint  in  Federal  expenditures  is  recognized  by 
t»  American  pfeople  and  accepted  by  all  of  us  involved  with  child 
nutrition  programs.  However,  the  Congress  5s  urgeft  to  carefully 
evahiate  the  administration's  budget  proposal  to  assess  if  less  than 
a  Kfcpercent'cut  in  some  program  areas  is  warranted  at  the  ex- 
pense a£  the.  health  and  well-being  of  America's  children,  the  origi- 
nal purpose  and  intent  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  as  it  was 

-originated,    *     y  ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  committed,  people  of  Ohio,  and 
especially  the  school  youth  who  benefit  daily  appreciate  the  effort 
ami  the  support  youvand  your  colleagues  have  given  to  child  nutri- 
tio&programs  over  the  years.  We  urge  you  to  continue  your  efforts 
apd  pledge  our  supfport. 

Again,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  share  our  feelings.  If 
,  the  Ohio  Department  of  Education  can  be  of  any  help  to  you  or 
'  your  committee,  please  call  on  us. 

•  Chaimfan  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much. 

To  conserve  time,  we  will  hear  the  entire  panel  before  we  inter- 
rogate the  witnesses'. 
Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Leech.  ,  ' 

•  STATEMENT  OF  WADE  LEECH,  DIRECTOR,  SCHOOL  FOOD 
SERVICES,  WOOD  COUNTY,  W.  VA. 

•  Mr.  Leech.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
"appear  before  this  committee  today  to  testify  in  behalf  of  the  child 

nutrition  fcnd  school  lunch  programs.  I  wish  to  express  my  grati- 
«  tXx^e  for  *he  concern  and  support  of  your  coiilmittee  regarding  the 
nutritional  needs  of  school  chUfiren.  r  j 

I  am  testifying  -fcxiay,  in  my  capacity  "  as  .director  of  school  food 
services  for  the  school  board  of  Wood  County,  W.-Va.  Wood  County 
is  thd  second  largest  school  district  in  West  Virginia,  with  a  total 
school  erirollment  of  appoximately  20,000  students  and  a 
countywide  average  daily  participation  in  the  national  school  lunch 
prograrfi  of  64  percent.  * 

In  the  1979-80  school  year,  we  served  a  total  of  1,926,131  student 
meals,  of  which  428,857  or  22.2  percent  were  free  meals;  107,987  or 
5.6  per<*nt  were  reduced  price  meals;  and  1,389,287  or  72.2  percent 
wtre  p3$  tfieals.    * .         *  *  -      ,  * 

Now',  for  every  5-cent  raise  in  the  price  charged  the  paying  child, 
we  have  experienced  a  6-percent  .drop  in  participation.  Therefore, 
with  an  additional  40  csjits>  it4  would  be  necfessaiy  te  charge  the r 
paying  student  to  make  up  for  the  proposed  cut,  wae  pould  at  least' 
-expect' a  drop  of  48. percent  in  our  padd  student  participation. 

Chairmap  Perkins/ Let  me  interrupt  to  say  that  you  are  taking 
the  40  o£n£s  literally,"  the  way  the  Government  values  the  commod- 
ities'a^  they  purchase  them.  But  the  true*  value  is  going  tojbe  in 
excess  of  that  *  4  *  *  ^ 

Mr,  Lebch.  Very  definitely* 

Chffirmah  Perkins:  At  least  J5QJa  55*. 

Mr.  Le£ch.  That  is  right. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Go  phead.  It  is  a  good  statement. 

Mr.  Leech.  We  currently  charge  65  (jents  for  elementary  and  70 
cents  for  secondary  lunches.  Under  the  administration's  proposed 
cut,  we  would  need  to  charge,  L  say  approximately  $1.10  and  I  have 
•  • 
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heard  here  today  at  least  $1.25,  and  based  on  what  you  just  ,  said 
about  the  commodities  it  would  be  more  like  $1.25. 

Thus  we  would  eliminate  the  majority  of  the  students  that  pay 
for  their  meals.  A  charge  of  $L10  to  $1.25  per  meal  would  result  in 
a  large  number  of  secondary  students  leaving  the  school  area  at 
noontime,  thus  resulting  in  traffic  and  community  relations  prob- 
lems for  the  schools. 

An  alternate  plan  would  ,be  for  a  county  to  withdraw  from  the 
national  school  lunch  program  and  to  then  operate  it  under  a 
limited  a  la  carte  system.  However,  it  may  not  be  nutritionally 
adequate  or  financially  sound  to  operate  such  a  program  in  the 
4    small  rural  schools  that,serve  a  limited^mtmber  of  students. 

Therefore,  many  of  the  children  in  the  smaller  schools  would  be 
forced  to  pack  a  cold  lunch,  thus  depriving  them  of  an  opportunity 
to  eat  a  nutritionally  balanced  hot  meal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Wood  County  schools  has  participated  in  the 
national  school  lunch  program  since  its  inception  in  1946.  If  the 
proposed  elimination  of  funding  and  commodity  assistance  for  the 
paying  student  is  allowed  to  take  place,  35  years  jof  serving  the 
.nutritional  needs  of  our  school  children  and  any  inroads  in  promot- 
mggood  nutritional  habits  will  be  lost. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  for  a  very  excellent  statement,  an 
excellent  statement. 

We  have  next  Mrs.  Edyth  Martin,  in  place  of  Mrs.  Mary  Pullen, 
director  of  school  food  services,  Kanawha  County.  Go  ahead.  Pull 
your  microphone  up  just  a  little  closer  to  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDYTH  P.  MARTIN,  DIRECTOR  OF  SPECIAft  , 
PROJECTS,  KANAWHA  COUNTY  SCHOOLS,  CHARLESTON,  W. 
VA.,  ON  BEHALF  OF  MARY  PULLEN,  DIRECTOR,  SCHOOL 
FOOD  SERVICE 

Ms.  Martin.  Before  I  begin,  I  would  identify  mysfelf.  I  am  direc- 
tor of  special  projects  for  communications  for  Kanawha  County 
schools  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.  And  I  am  speaking  for  Mary  Pullen, 
our  director  of  food  services  in  Kanawha  County  schools. 

Mary  is  not  able  to^speak  today,  so  therefore  I  am  speaking  for 
her.  She  called  me  this  morning  and  she  squeaked,  literally,  on  the 
telephone  and  said,  -"I  have  laryngitis."  And  she  has  an  acute  case 
of  laryngitis. 

Sol  !  am  pleased  to  present  her  comments  today  hereto  ypu.  I 
cannot  think  of  anything  more  crushing  to  one's  spirirthan  to 
•»       have  an  opportunity  to  appear  before  a  congressional  committee  > 
and  develop  laryngitis.  I  think  that  is  a  loss  that>vou  would  have. 
:  m  And  I  am  .sorry  sbout  Mary,  but  I  am  glad  about  me. 

I  will  present  her  comments  as  she  has  composed/ them. 

Jrtfi*witk^r?at  pleasure  that  I  appear  at  this^nearing.  I  have  a 
lot  to  say.  Many^times  those  of  us  wno  carry  out  programs  at  the 
local  level  are  never  given  an  opportunity  to  speak,  so  I  consider  it 
a  great  privilege  to  be  here.  There  are  several  points  that  I  would 
like  to  make. 

#  Kanawha  County  schools  have  an  enrollment  of  just  over  40,000 

students.  Of  the  students  in  attendance,  74  percent  eat  in  the 
•    school  cafeterias.  During  1979  and  1980,  the  average  daily  partici- 
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pation  was  26,632  student  lunches.  Approximately  30  percent  of  the 
meals  served  were  free  and  reduced. 

We  have  111  lunch  programs  and  62  breakfast  programs  in  oper- 
ation at  this  time.  {Kanawha  County  employs  395  full-time  and 
part-time  cooks.  The  labor  bill  for  the  school  year  of  1979-80  was 
$2,765,786.4&.  Food  costs,  including  milk,  were  $3,168,680.40.  Sup- 
plied were  $172,517:34.  And  .equipment,-  we  paid  $341,430.27. 
-  The  total  impact  to  the  community  was  $6,428,413.46.  That  is  a 
Targe  commitment  to  the  community. 

The  income  to  support  these  expenditures  came  from  the  follow- 
ing^sources:  children's  payments,  the  Kanawha  County  Board  of 
Education,  the  West  Virginia  Department  of  Education,  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

Kanawha  County  makes  no  distinction  between  the  free,  reduced 
and  fully  paid  student..  The  board  of  education  has  always  been 
strongly  committed  to  feeding  the  students,  all  of  the  students. 
<  Should  the  administration's  proposed  budget  cuts  go  into  effect, 
this  county  would  lose  $2,283,658.53  in  total  Federal  reimburse- 
ments. VI  * 

A  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  the  proposed  budget  reduces 
Federal  fundingior  child  nutrition  programs  by  at  least  40  percent. 
The  approximate  cut  in  the  nondefense  Federal  budget  is  10  per- 
cent. For  the  child  nutrition  program  it  is  almost  five  times,  that. 
This  does  not  seem  to  be  a  fair  across-the-board  cut.  It  is  mo^e  like 
general  surgery  aimed  at  the  jugular  vein. 

The  "truly  needy/*  quote,  are  supposedly  protected  in  the  current 
proposed  budget.  •  > 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  what  could  happen  in  Kanawha  County  if 
these  proposals  go  through.  »  Bear  in  mind  that  in  order  to  be  cost 
effective  a  high  volume  of  meals  must  be  considered. 

The  jprice  of  a  lupch  to  the  paying  children  will  be  the  full  cost. 
It  is  Estimated  to  be  somewhere  between  $1.25  and  $1.50.  Parents 
with/two  or  three  children  cannot  afford  this.  Please  remember 
the^nre  the  ones,  the  so-called  middle  class,  paying  the  bills  for 
the  free  and  reduced. 

Reduced  price  lunches  are  projected  to  be  65  cento.  For  example, 
in  one  school  there  is  a  total  current  participation  of  330  lunches; 
50  are -served  free;  For  50  meals  one  cook  will  be  retained.  West 
Virginia  cooks  work  by  law  3%  hours  or  8  hours  a  day. 

The  other  280  meals  will  not  be  school  meals  under  the  current 
proposal  because  the  paying  students  cannot  afford  them.  It  will 
become  a  situation  where  free  meals  will  be  eaten  by  the  truly 
needy  and, the  other  kids  will  brown  bag  it  and  watch  the  free  kids 
eat.  Facilities  for  separate  lunchrooms  are  not  available. 

In  another  situation,  a  total  of  320  lunches  are  served.  Of  this 
number  288  are  free.  The  remaining  32  meals  are  reduced  and 
fully  paid.  Here  the  situation  will  be  reversed,  that  is,  32  kids  will 
watch  28^  eat. .  «  •  •  - 

Neither  situation  certainly  is  desirable.  Can  you  imagine  what  a 
.  nightmare  that  could  be  with  288  free  kids  receiving  a  balanced 
oneal  at  public  expense  and  32  kids  bringing  a  lunch  from  home  or 
dimply  not  eating  at  all?.  « 

Administratively,  the  school  board  may  quite  possibly  refuse  to 
help  pay  cooks'  salaries  unless  all  kids  are  fed.  Therefore,  the  free 
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meals  as  well  as  the  paid  meals  will  be  wiped  out  and  all  the 
children  will  suffer.   

The  National  School  Lunch  Act  of  1946  was  for  all  children 
regardless  o%  ability  to  pay.  It^is  a  sad  time  for  our  Nation  when 
school  feeding  deteriorates  to  a  welfare  program. 

Another  point  that  needs  to  be  oonsidered  is  the  termination  of 
cooks'  positions.  According  to  West  Virginia  State  law,  all  school 
food  services  personnel  will  haye  a  contract  for  the  following  year 
unless  notified  by  April  1.  The  budget  proposal  would  go  into  effect 
in  October  198L  «  ,    ,  u 

Working  within  this  time  frame,  Kanawha  Countv  Schools  could 
have  a  lc^or  bill  for  the  next  school  year  of  around  $3  million.  To 
retain  cofoks  for  which  no  revenue  is  generated  to  pay  their  salaries 
simply  will  not  be  done.  This  means  that  395  working  women  will  % 
be  without  employment.  * 

tyany  of  these  are  heads  of  households  and  the  only  support  of 
their  families.  Several  will  have  to  resort*  to  welfare  in  order  to 
survive.  These  jobs  represent  the  working  poor.  It  will  not  be 
pleasant  to  terminate  the  food  service  staff.  This  is  what  the  cut- 
ting off  of  section  4  and  no  commodities  can  mean  to  the  Kanawha 
G*unty  school  system.  The  truly  needy  will  not  be  protected. 

Federal  funds  are  matched  by  county  and  State  funds.  Without 
•  section  4,  none  of  the  other  funding  is  available.  ? 

Some  say  block  grants  are  the  answer.  It  is  m^/understanding 
that  these,  areat  least  2  years  away  and  school  food  servj.ce  at  the 
moment  is  notlncluded  in  the  block  system.  What  are  s6Eools  to  do 
in  the  interim?  ^ 

Presently  Kanawha  County  schools  *are  suffering  a  loss  of  $658.70 
per  day  of  section  4  funds  cme  to  last  year's  cuts.  This  is  already 
escalating  the  cost  to  the  paying  student.  ...  . 

So  far  our  system  is  not  suffering  a  loss  in  participation  with  the 
10-cent  increase  that  was  added  for  the  current  year.  Even  with 
some  section  4  funding,  prices  to  the  paying  student  wfll  need  to  be 
increased.  But  we  think  we  can  manage  and  not  have  to  move  to 
$1.25  or  $1.50  a  tray.  $ 

Defense  is  big  right  now,  as  well  it  should  be.  But  if  our  young 
are  to  be  mobilized,  they  need  to  be  uvi»p- physical  condition.  An 
school  lunches  have  done  this  in  thp  past*  and  moist  continue  in  th 
future.  What  good  is  a  weapon  without  the  physical  and  mental 
stamina  for  survival?  The  National  School  Lunch  Act  was  passed 
because  of  the  large  numbers  of  men  turned'  down  for  military 
service  due  to  malnutrition  during  World  War  II.  j 

In  addition  to  providing  the  nutritionally  adequate  meal,  school 
lunch  has  served  in  several  other  areas.  It  keeps  kids  off  the  street 
and  in  a  good  environment.  Merchants  tell  us  that  shoplifting 
decreases.  Homeowners  in  school  neighborhoods  report  much  less 
'  disruption,  when  kids  eat  in  schools.  Perhaps  these  are  small  con- 
siderations, but  I  thought  they  wete  worth  mentioning.  ,  *  * 

This  week  while  visiting  Congressmen  on  Capitol  Hill,  I  was 
surprised  to  learn  that  they  are  having  a  hard  time  locating  in  the 
proposed  budget  exactly  what  programs  are  to  be  cut  and  to  what 
extent.  West  Virginia  Congressmen  were  not  aware  that  the  elimi- 
nation of  section  4  funds  and  commodities  for  the  paving  student 
would  cause  the  lunch  program  to  become  another  welfare  benefit. 
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We  are  prepared  to  do  Our  part  to  help  balance ,  the  national 
budget.  v A  10-percent  cut  would  require  belt  tightening,  but  would 
not  destroy  the  program.  ...  « 

Chairman  Perkins.  There  is  a  gteat  educational  job  yet  to  be 
done  among  us  Congressmen.  V  ,  * 

Ms.  Martin.  Ms.  Pullen  states  that  I  lor  one  would  be  happytd> 
provide  information  on  where  the  cuts  Wbuld  hurt  the  least  num- 
bers of  children.  w  . 

Then  her  last  line  of  the  speech  really  broke  rr£  up  this  morning. 
Shfe  said:  "I  cannot  sit  silently  during  this  time  of  thoughtless 
consideration  for  the' Nation's  kids."  Ironically,  when  she  wrote 
these  comments  she  had  no  idea  that  she  would  be  sitting  silently. 

Thank  you  for  permitting  me  to  jspeak  for  Kanawha  C^nty, 
West  Virginia's  silent  coordinator  of  school  food  services,  Mary 

PlQiadrman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much.  An  excellent  state- 

^r!  Joseph  Morrison,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mor- 

^>r\   [Tl^r^i^d  statement  of  Joseph  Morrison  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Joseph  A-  Morrison,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Wood 
County  School  Lunch  Program,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

I  have  recently  attended  several  meetings  where  the  Federal  Budget  for  Child 
Nutrition  was  discussed,  and  from  these  meetings,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
President  Reagan  and  his  staff  are  seeking  heavy  cuts  in  this  area.  1^/^  aware 
of  a  mood  which  seems  to  say  that  the  Administration  refers  to  Child  Nutrition 
'  Programs  as  Welfare  Programs,  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  ail  segments  of  society 
to  sustain  their  fair  share  of  across-the-board  cute  in  Federal  spending. 

I  think  one  should  be  reminded  of  the  reason  for  the  establishment .  of  the  bchool 
Lunch  Program  in  1946.  Having  just  been  through  World  War  II,  it  was  vividly 
pointed  out  that  close  to  50  percent  of  the  armed  services  inductees  could  hot  pass 
physical  examinations  because  of  malnutrition  and  dental  problems  Hence  the 
establishment  of  the  School  Lunch  Program.  In  my  opinion,  the  importance  of  the 
establishment  of  this  program  could  be  as  great  a  defense  factor  as  purchasing 
armament.  History  proves  that  a  healthy  society  is  nore  capable  ofcanng  for  itself 
v  including  its  defense  than  an  unhealthy  society.  The  School  Lunch  Program  was  not 
originally  developed  to  be  a  welfare  program.  It  was  intended  to  be  a,  program  to 
help  the  entire  society.  The  probability  of  the  woefully  inadequate  health  status  in 
.  World  War  II  reoccurring  wfll  be  significantly  increased  without  continued  empha- 
sis on  child  nutrition.  m      _  A   -       .  .  ,  P 

Secondly,  Child  Nutrition  Programs  account  for  0.6  percent  of  the  total  Federal 
budget.  However,  the  proposed  cute  in  Child  Nutrition  comprise  a  disproportionate 
4.7  percent  of  the  total  reduction  in  Federal  spending.  Such  a  drastic  cut  carries  . 
withit  tremendous  implication  for  local  education  agencies.  For  example  the  area tl 
represent-Wood  County,  West  Virginia-serves  approximately  20,000  students  Of 
this  number,  11,500  receive  a  daily  noon  meal.  In  order  to  prepare  that  daily  meal, 
174  cooks  and  support  personnel  are  required.  At  present  our  best  projection  is  that 
we  may  lose  39  %e  per  meal  through  reduction  "in  Federal  reimbursement.  This 
could  mean  a  reduction  in  student  participation  of  48  percent.  In  turn  such  a* 
,  reduction  would  make  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  work  force  by  a  considerable 
number.  As  the  participation  and  the  work  force  decrease,  the  cost  for  the  total 
county  program  will  increase.  School  districts  could  be  forced  to  eliminate  the  entire 
program  if  the  reduction  in  student  participation  and  work  forceifl  high  enough  and 
the  increase  in  cost  is  great  enough.  Although  the  School  Lunch  Program  was  not 
originally  designed  to  assist  the  needy,  this  important  aspect  of  the  program  would 
be  eliminated.  Also,  just  a  induction  in  the  labor  force  would  lead  to  an  increase  in 
student  participation  in  free  and  reduced  price  lunches,  which  is  the  welfare  side  of 

tHToadd  to  our  problems,  we  are  currently  budgeting  for  the  coming  year.  We  must 
now  try  to  anticipate  what  is  wing  to  be  mandated  at  the  f^eral  level  ^m^Jme 
this  summer  that  local  schooLsystems  must  implement  by  October  1st.  Better 
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coordination  of  such  a  reduction  along  with  gradually  phasing  in  the  cuts  would 
facilitate  the  local  agencies'  ability  to  manage  the  inevitable  repercussions. 

Another  problem  relates  directly  to  the  nutritional  value  of  meals  being  served. 
In  order  to  remain  competitive  when  Federal  spending  is  gone,  we  mayoe/aced 
with  reducing  our  standards  to  something  less  than  a-^SjType  A  lunch.  Nutritionists 
may  be  the  first  personnel  to  be  eliminated  when  the  rec&ction  in  force  begins.  The 
very  purpose  for  establishing  the  program  will  then  be  defMted? 

In  reviewing  the  direction  of  the  proposed  cuts,  it  seems  as  if  no  consideration  is 
being  given  to  maintaining  at  least  the  National  School  Lunch  Program.  Priority 
should  be  extended  to  the  public  school  lunch  program  with  outside  agencies,  such 
as  residential  institutions,  being  more  vulnerable  to  reductions.  Many  of  these 
public  institutions  receive  fun  ding  from  other  sources.  A  recent  poll  in  Newsweek 
magazine  indicates  that  the  general  public  is  more  supportive  of  maintaining  the 
current  funding  level  for  school  nutrition  programs  then  defense  spending. 

Certain  Administration  officials  purport  that  Middle  Class  America  can  pay  the 
inevitable  increased  price  for  school  lunches.  W^pthave  ajso  been  told  that  the 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  Federal  income  tax  that  a  famfy  will  have  to  pay  will 
amount  to  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  the  increase  in  the  price  of  a  school  lunch. 
Obviously  this  will  put  the  school  liihch  program  in  competition— cost-wise— with  a 
fast  food  lunch.  This  brings  to  mind  a  number  of  other  considerations:  Will  we  be 
jeopardizing  the  opportunity  to  teach  proper  nutrition  management?  Will  we  be 
eliminating  the  opportunity  to  partake  of  proper  meal  constituents?  What  if  the 
effects  of  such  drastic  Cuts  have  been  misjudged,  and  school  lunch  programs  are 
forced  to/shut  down  leaving  no  assistance  for  low  income  families?  What  would 
happen^fco  the  immense  commitments  to  school  lunch  programs  by  counties*if  they 
do  notcontinue  to  operate? 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  been  very  kind  in  allowing  us  to  present  to  you  our 
concerns.  I  am  aware  of  many  instances  that  you  have  shown  stamina,  fortitude, 
wisdom,  and  great  compassion  in  working  for  the  children  of  our  country.  I  sincere- 
ly hope  that  we  afforded  you  assistance  in  determining  the  direction  that  should  be 
taken  in  this  matter  by  our  government. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  MORRISON,  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTEND- 
ENT,  WOOD  COUNTY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM,  PARKERSBURC,  W. 
VA. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  simply  say  right  now  that 
I  am  also  a  part  of  the  same  county  that  Mr. -Leech  is  part  of.  And 
we  work  together.  And  you  will  hear  from  Mrs.  Bell  in  just  a 
moment. 

And  by  your  own  action  a  while  ago,  I  am  going  to  vary  from 
what  I  had  written  down  and  just  make  a  few  comments. 

First  of  aljyyou  will  recall  that  Mr.  Leech  told  you  that  we  have 
about  20,000  students  in  our  county,  that  we  have  indeed  served  on 
an  average  about  11,500  meals,  and  we  employ  directly  related  to 
service  personnel'174  people. 

In  listening  to  all  of  the  other  things  in  the  short  time  I  have 
been  here  that  has  been  said,  I  concluded  that  what  I  might  say'is 
not  different  than  has  been  said  before.  But  I  will  take  the  opportu- 
nity to  reemphasize  some  things  that  from  a  county  level,  looking 
not  at  just  hot  lunch  But  other  things  as  well,  are  going  to  be 
damaged  by  this,  and  say  it  in  this  way: 

First  of  all,  that  cuts  are  not  equal.  That  is  a  fact  coming  to  you 
from  the  county. 

Second,  that  nutrition  is  going  to  be  drastically  affected,  no 
question.  People  will  be  out  of  work.  As  a  result  ofythose  people 
being  out  of  work,  we  will  have  requests  for  additidnal  welfare 
kinds  of  things.  * 

When  the  cuts  come,  if  they  have  to  come,  there 'is  a  logic,  there 
is  a  way  to  do  it.  And  we  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  write  down 
some  of  the  things  that  we  think  might  help  you.  Some  of  those  are 
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contained  in  the  text  of  what  I  have  written  down  and  I  know  that 
they  arexontained  in  other  people's  texts  as  well. 
Cost  efficiency  will  suffer.  Wo  question.    1  ,  , 

And  finally,  the  resources  of  this  Nation  will  be  directly  affected.  5 
Go  back  to  what  I  heard  here  just  a  moment  ago  and  earlieV.  You 
and  I  recall  just  at  the  end  of  World  War  U,  about  1946,  when  this 
all  was  coming  about,  and  the  reason  for  it  was  indeed  that.  Be- 
cause of  dental  and  Jhealth  problems,  primarily  malnutrition,  50 
percent  could  not  get  into#the  armed  services. 

We  decided  as  a  country  we  needed  to  do  something  about  that, 
and  we  did.  Most  of  us  participated  in  that  from  that  time  up  until 
right  now. 

But  you  know,  I  consider  that  a  part  of  defense.  That  part  is  just 
as  great  as  the  guy  who  thinks  that  the  armament — well,  this  is 
the  greater  part  of  it,  really— the  armament  does  not  do  any  good 
without  the  personnel.  You  have  got  to  have  it. 

So  now,  Mr-  Chairman,  I  will  makf  a  proposal  to  you^ongue  in 
cheek;  Perhaps  we  could  have  Congressman  Perkins  serve  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Defense  Committee,  combine  the  two,  and  let  us 
put  all  this  under  defense.  We  find  money  for  defense,  $18  billion 
coming  up  in  addition.  Why  not?  -  * 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  I  will  read  just  a  little  bit,  because  I  think  it 
is  important  to  get  this  right.  It  expresses  my  feeling  about  the  job 
that  you  have  done  and  I  think  it  expresses  the  feeling  of  the 
people  that  I  have  talked  to  abo,ut  this. 
Yfcu'  have  been  very  kind  in  allowing  us  to  present  the  argu- 

,  ments  to  you  today.  The  State  of  Kentucky  has  been  very  kind  in 
allowing  us'to  be  here,  I  am  aware  of  the  mai  ty  instances  in  which 
you  ^rsonally,*  have  shown  stamina,  and  today  may  be  one ;  of 
'those,  fortitude,  wisdom,  and  great^  compassion  in  working  for»the 
children  of  this  Nation.  I  sincerely  hope  that  we  might  have  had 
some  part  in  affording  you  some  .information  you  might  need  in 
doing  your  job.  And  certainly  I  think  that  each  6f  us  would  be  very 
Jiappy  fo  do  beyond  dealihg  with  our  own  constituents  anything  we 

vacant  on  behalf  of  not  one  sector  of  the  educational  program,  but  all 

I  of  them. 

Thank  you*.  .  ' 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  vejry  much,  Mr.  Morrison* 
Next  witness  is  Mrs.  Maudie  Karickhoff. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAUDIE  KARICKHOFF,  PROJECT  ASSISTANT, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS,  MARSHALL  UNIVERSI- 
TY, HUNTINGTON,  W,  V  A    -  / 

. r  Mrs.  .Karickhoff.  Vety  good.,        >  , 

My  name  is  Mrs.  David  Karickhoff,  Maudie.  I  work  as  a  project 
assistant  in  the  Home  "Economics  Department  at  Marshall  Univer- 

*  sity  in  Huntington*  Wr  Va.  However,  today  I  speak  as  a  concerned 
home  economist  and  a  mother  of  two  schaol-aged  children. 
.  I  oppose  the  proposed  cuts  in  funding  for  -child  nutrition  pro- 
grams, which  includes,  among  others,  <>flchooi  lunch,  school  break- 
fast programs,  and  the  nutrition  education  and  training  programs. 
I  appreciate  your  providing  this  opportunity  for  me  to  tell  you  my 
reasons  for  this  position, 
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As  a  home  economist,  I  feel  that  it  is  vital  for  all  children  to 
have  available  to  them  the  school  lunch  program.  If  funding  is  cut 
for  free  and  reduced  lunches,  "needy  children  will  be  placed  in 
nutritional  jeopardy.  If  reimbursement  for  all  lunches  is  cut,  the 
price  for  lunches  for  paying  children  will  increase  to  the  point  that 
parents  will  feel  that  they  can  no  longer  afford  them.  School  lunch 
programs  will  likely  face  financial  difficulties,  if  not  bankruptcy. 

For  many  children  the  school  lunch  is  the  only  balanced  meal 
they  get  throughout  the  day.  Research  ^hows  a  direct  correlation 
between  nutritional  status  and  learning  ability.  K  we  are  to  expect 
that  children  will  perform  well  academically  we  must  help  to  see 
that  they,  are  neither  hungry  nor  undernourished. 

Further,  as  a  working  mother,  I  want  a  hot,  nutritious  school 
lunch  available  for  my  children  at  a  price  that  I  can  afford  to  pay. 

And  most  of  have  mkde  these  points  today.  However,  the 
point  I  wish  to  speak  to  most  strongly  is  the  necessity  for  nutrition  \ 
education  to  accompany  school  lunch  programs.  As  important  as  it 
is  to  fee*l  children,  making  food  available  is  not  the  whole  feeding 
story.  Not  only  must  food  be  made  available,  but  food  attitudes  and 
£  knowledge  must  be  improved  so  that  food  which  is  offered  will  be 
accepted.  , 

Children  and  adolescents  need  help  to  learn  to  make  wise  food 
choices  not  only  in  the  lunctfroom  but  throughout  the  day.  As 
family  incomes  buy  less  and  less  due  . to  inflation,  food  choices 
witnm  that  budget  require  more  nutrition  knowledge.  I  believe 
that  the  nutrition  education  and  training  program  has  made  largy^ 
strides  to  help  with  these  choices  in  the  following  ways: 

No.  1,  coordinating  curriculum  deveopment  efforts  in  nutrition  so 
that  children  everywhere  and  at  all  grade  levels  from  preschool  to 
12th  grade  will  be  taught  accurate,  up  to  date  information  based  on 
guidelines  established  by  the  Wljite  House  Conference  on  Nutri- 
tion. / 

No.  2,  providing inservice  training  for  elementary  and  secondary 
teaphers  in  order  to  improve^ESir  nutrition  knowledge  and  teach- 
ing techniques.,  Elementary  principals  of  schools  where  this  train- 
ing has  taken  .place  report  thafteachers  are  incorporating  tasting 
experiences  and  nutrition  information  into  other  subject  matter 
areas.  Also,  principals  and  parents  report  improved  acceptance  of 
food  following*  classroom  tasting  experiences.  ♦ 

No.  3,  by  helping  to  fund  development  of  new  and  innovative 
teadhing  materials.  In  West  Virginia  we  have  been  introduced  to 
experience  education  materials  which  were  developed  in  Nebraska 
through  NET  funds.  These  consist  6f  11  nutrition  concept  kits,  each 
of  which  is  housed  in  a  large  cylindrical  package,  which  we  fondly 
call  barrels.  They  are  about  tnis  big  around  and  about  this  tall. 
Each  is  a  self-conlgined  teaching-learning  program  with  innova- 
tive, creative  teachflrand  student  materials  included.  \ 
jfei   I  feel  very  strongly  that  if  Federal  budget  cuts  are  necessary  this 
m&  year,  ,the  Congress  surely  dan  find  .areks  to  cut  that  do  not  9so 
▼  directly  affect  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  next  generation,  as 
does  cuts  in  school  lunch  funding.  Therefore,  I  urge  full  funding*  of 
'  child  nutrition  programs,  including  nutritiop  education  and  trail- 
ing. .  ^ 

Thank  Vou. 
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Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  for  a  good  statement. 
The  next  witness  is  Mrs.  Hortense  Bell,  nutritionist,  Wood 
County,  Parkersburg.  Go  ahead. 

STATEMENT  OF  HORTENSE  H.  BELL,  NUTRITION  CONSULTANT, 
WOOD  COUNTY  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM,  PARKERSBURG, 
W,  VA,  p 
Ms.  Bell.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  permitting  me  to  appear 
before  this  committee,  because  I  am  gravely  concerned  about  the 
impact  on  the  nutritional  well-being  of  children  which  may  result 
from  the  proposed  cuts  in  funding  to  the  child  nutrition  program. 

Presently  the  required  meal  pattern  offers  the  child  a  nutrition- 
ally well-balanced  meal  which  provides  one-third  of  the  recom- 
mended daily'  dietary  requirement.  The  proposed  cuts  would  add  a 
financial  burden  to  the  paying  child  that  would  ultimately  result 
in  a  cold  luhch  being  brought  from  home. 

This  financial  burden  would  have  even  greater  significance  to 
families  having  more  than  dne  child  in  the  school  system.  My 
observation  has  been  that  children  bringing  their  lunches  from 
home  do  not  always  follow  the  accepted  nutritional  guidelines. 
There  is  a  great  risk  of  consuming  empty, calories  through  the 
popular  use  of  such  items  as  cakes,  potato  chips,  candy  bars,  and 
other snacks  "containing  high'  quantities  of"SUgar,  fat;  and  salt- 
Regardless  of  the  socioeconomic  status  of  the  family,  lifestyles  do 
not  alwsty^guarantee  a  nutritionally  balanced  meal  at  home.  Stud- 
ies^veshown  that  a  large  number  of  students  arrive  at  school 
having  eaten  an  inadequate  breakfast  or  none  at  all,  and  arriving 
home  in  the  evening  only  to  partake  of  the  same  type  of  foods. 

Without  the  school  lunch  in  its  present  form,  these  children 
would  be  deprived  of  the  one  nutritionally  sound  meal  during  the 
day.  For  exaifcple,  school  lunches  loday  serve  foods  that  provide 
sources  of  iron,  a  very  important  element,  because  current  research 
contains  evidence  that  children  who  lack  iron  tend  to  fall  behind  in 
their  studies  and  achievements. 

I  With  the  proposed  cut  in  funding,  there  is  an  extreme  possibility 
that  school  lunch  will  revert  to  a  welfare  program,  thus  damaging 
the. self-image  of  children  of  low-income  families.  We  have  spent 
several  years  in  planning  and  implementing  methods  and  proce- 
dures to  insure  the  anouymity  of  t)ie  free  and  reduced  child,  be- 
cause there  is  evidence  that  a  child  who  has  a  poof  self-image  does 
not  learn  so  readily. 

The  school  lunch  cafeteria  serves  as  a  learning  laboratory  and 
promotes  better  eating  habits  among  all  children,  as  shown  by  the 
1974-75  nutrition  education  project  conducted  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia.  A  significant  difference  in  plate  waste  and  eating,  habits 
was  demonstrated  after  the  teachers  had  included  nutrition  educa- 
tion in  the  curriculum.  The  difference  was  significant  in  five  out  of 
seven  food  items  studied. 

The  NET  funds  are  continuing  to  provide  nutritional  education 
in  West  Virginia.  In  Wood  County,  principals  or  schools  involved  in 
this  NET  program  have  stated  that  th$  result  was  a  more  positive 
attitude  by  both  students  and  parents  toward  nutrition  in  general 
and  specifically  toward  participation  in  the  school  lunch  program. 
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All  children  have  need  for  the  school  lunch  program,  regardless 
of  the  family  income.  Pricing  the  school  lunch  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  middle  income  child  will  eliminate  the  assurance  that  he  too 
will  receive  at  leat  one  nutritionally  well  balanced  meal  during  the 
dajr." 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  All  right.  Our  next  witness  is  Dr.'  Dallas 
Blackenship,  director  of  administrative  services  over  in  Hunting- 
ton. Is  he  here?  Cabell  County?  ; 

Not  here.  Next  witness  is  Mrs.  Jeanine  Woodruff.  Go  ahead.  You 
are  a  parent  in  Huntington. 

STATEMENT  OF  JEANINE  WOODRUFF,  PARENT,  CHILD 
*    ,  .DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  EMPLOYEE,  HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 


^  Ms.  Woodruff.  Yes,  I  am  a  parent,  andtalso  an  employee  of  a 
child  development  Bgency.  V 


Ms.  Woodruff.  Thank  you. 

As  a  parent  of  four  school-aged  children  and  an  employee  of  a 
child  development  program,  I  am  distressed  over  President  Rea- 
gan's proposed  cutbacks  in  the  Federal  food  program. 

In  my  job  and  in  my  faifiily  life,  I  am  very  concerned  about 
..children  getting  the_  nourishment jthat  they_nc^Jn„ order  to,  deyej- 
op  properly  both  physically  and  mentally.  I  believe  that  the  pro^ 
posed  cutbacks  would  lead  to  a  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the 
nutrition  children  now  receive  in  public  schools. 

Region  III  child  development  services,  for  whom  I  work,  places 
heavy  emphasis  on  nutrition  and  the  quality  of  the  food  we  feed 
our  children.  A  well  balanced  diet,  including  a  variety  of  foods  high 
in  protein,  minerals,  and  vitamins,  aids  the  child  in  all  areas  of 
development. 

Muscle  development  will  be  enhanced,  assisting  the  child. in  a 
wide  variety  of  fine  motor  and  gross  motor  and  small  muscle 
accomplishments. 

Sickness  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  the  child  who  is  well 
nourished.  Th§  child  who  is  continually  sick,  as  you  know,  loses 
ground  in  development  achievement. 

Emotional  and  mental  health  are  closely  related  to  a  healthy 
body  and  well-functioning  nervous  system. 

A  child's  social  development  is  more  positive  in  the  environment 
of  good  mental  and  physical  health. 

And  behavioral  problems  ai^often  closely  related  to  poor  nutri- 
tion and  can  frequently  be  <ranth)lle<f  by  the  use  of  proper  nutri- 
tion. ,  V  \ 

Since  preschool,  elementaryXand  secondary  programs  place  a  lot 
of  their  emphasis,  on  muscle  (Development,  behavior'  guidance  and 
social  and  emotional  growth,  it  seems  almost  tragic  to  remove  one 
of  the  basic  requisites  for  ^achievement  in  these  areas,  adequate 
nutrition.  ( 

Possibly  it  is  assumed  that  there  may  be  some  waste  in  the  food 
program  and  that  these  proposed  cutbacks  will  just  eliminate  some 
of  that  waste.  In  light  of  iJi^IjCQnsulted  the  principal  of  the 
school  my  children  now  attena^ofind\out  how  he  had  dealt  with 
the  problem  of  waste.  The  enrollment  oXthe  school  is  slightly  over 


Chairman  Perkins;  Go  ahead. 
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800  students  and  there  are  eight  copfcs  apd  kitchen  staff  employed. 
The  school/  heavily  populated  by  iSw  income  families,  serves  break- 
fast in.  addition  to  lunch.  •  ^ 

The  sizes  of  the  servings  at  mealtimes  are  adequate  but  not 
large.  Second  servings  are  allowed  only  in  the  event  that  a  child  is 
really  i$  need  and  may  not  get  other  meals  at  home,  which  hap- 
pens quite  often. 

If  occasionally  .a  staff  is  not  well  received  and  much  of  it  is 
uneaten,  the  staff  changes  that  particular  menu  so  that  the  waste 
does  not  occur  again.  Teachers  are  required  to  eat  lunch  with  their 
classrooms,  to  supervise  the  meal  and  give  the  administration  feed- 
back concerning  problem  areas. 

If  commodities  to  schools  are  reduced  and  moneys  to  the  food* 
program  are  cut  by  35  to  40  percent,  schools  such  as  this  one  are 
going  to  suffer.  The  anl^unt  of  waste  that  occurs  in  a  school  such 
as  this  is  nowhere  near  35  to  40  percent  or  more  of  its  budget. 

Any  money  not  going  directly  into  food  and  food  preparation  is 
spent  on  purchases  of  badly  needed  equipment.  If  these  cuts  are 
instituted,  it  would  probably  mean  that  there  would  be  no  money 
to  purchase  equipment  and  that  the  number  of  cooks  and  food 
service  personnel  would  have  to  be  reduced,  adding  eten  more  to 
the  rolls  of  the  unemployed.  This  would  in  turn  require  the  pur-  • 
chase  of  mqjjfe  quick  foods  which  take  less  time  and  hands  to 
prepare  and  are  also  more  expensive  and  offen  less  nutritious. 

In  .our  facilities,  we  serve  about  90  people  lunch  daily.  Seventy^/" 
five  of  these  are  also  served  breakfast  and  an  afternoon  snaql&^We 
hire  one  full-time  cook  and  the  director  of  the  program  handles  the 
purchasing  of  all  food,  which  is  served  by  the  teachers  and  aides  in 
the  program.  We  have  opted  to  take  cash  in  lieu  of  commodities, 
which  is  possible  through  the  food  programs.  Therefore,  an  across- 
the-board  cut  of  35  to  40  percent  and  approximately  10-percent 
commodity  money  could  mean  that  our  food  program  would  be  cut 
by  as  much  a$  50  percent.  « 

About  two-thirds  of  the  children. in  our  program  are  from  low- 
income  families  and  qualify  to  have  their  child  care  fully  or  par- 
tially paid  by  title  XX  funds  from  the  Federal  Government.  The 
fitle  XX  reimbursement  is  $6.50  per  child  for  each  day  the  child 
attends  the  program.  This  is  $1.50  to  $3.50  less  than  the  payment 
required  of  parents  who  do  not  qualify  for  these  funds. 

Present  meal  reimbursements  partially  help  to  make  up  the 
difference,  but  even  at  t)iat  we  are  still  operating  in  the  red  with 
many  of  the  title  XX  children  in  our  program.  If  the  proposed  cuts 
were  enacted,  we  would  be  forced  to  refuse  day  care  services  to 
title  XX  families.  This  would  be  a  great  loss  to.  both  these  families 
and  the  economy,  as  all  these  parents  are  in  school,  job  training  or 
are  working  at  low-Wage  jobs. 

As  mentioned  previously,  our  facility  serves  an  afternoori  snack 
to  the  children.  The  proposed  cutbacks  would  eliminate  the  money 
for  these  snacks.  Yet,  the  State  day  care  licensing  regulations 
require  that  we  serve  an  afternoon  snack.  The  cost  would  have  to 
be  passed  on  to  the  paying,  parents,  who  are  already  paying  more 
than  the  title  XX  reimbursement,  and  there  would  be  no  way  we 
could  get  any  more  money  from  title  XX.  , 
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In  West  Virginia,  approximately  3  years  ago  a  survey  was  done 
of  the  school  lunch  programs  to  determine  how  much  waste  oc- 
curred and  what  could  be  done  to  eliminate  that  waste.  As  a  result 
of  the  study,  nutrition  training  was  set  up  to  train  school  staff  how 
to  make  children  aware  of  the  -variety  of  foods  that  exist  and  the 
value  or  the  lack  of  value  of  these  foods  to  their  bodies. 

In  our  own  program,  this  training  has  been  quite  valuable.  Staff 
awareness  has  gone  a  long  way  in  influencing  the  attitucta  of 
children  toward  food.  This  awareness,  plus  a  conscientious  c/>ok 
and  food  buying  director,  have  helped  us  keep  waste  at  a^ffiini- 
mum.  / 

In  additioiuto  this,  the  nutrition  education  has  helped^the  chil- 
dren and  their  parents  form  better  dietary  habits.  Therefore,  we 
feel  that  the  money  that  is  put  into  nutrition  eduration  is  well 
spent  and  in  fact  helps  eliminate  waste. 

As  a  parent  of  four  children,  I  am  presently  paying  $2.50  per  day 
for  my  children  to  eat^school  lunches.  With  the  proposed, budget 
cuts,  f  will  be  paying  approximately  $5  a  day  for  my  children  to  eat 
at  school.  I  am-  concerned  that  with  prices  such  as  these  children 
who  cannot  afford  a  $1.25  a  day  for  lunch  will  opt  for  a  candy  bar 
or  a  coke  to  get  them  through  the  day.  % 

My  main  concern  is  that  careful  attention  be  paid  to  the  needs  of 
young  children  ana  programs  that  serve  them  before  budget  cuts 
are  made  in  such  a  vital  area. 

Thaiu^xou*  .  > 

(^airmaft  Perkins.  Qur  next  witness,  thank  you,  is  Ms.  Hensley,~ 
West  Virgima  fpod  law  project*  Go  ahead. 

STATEMENT  OF  NUNNA  HENSLEY,  WEST  VIRGINIA  FOOD  LAW 
PROJECT,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  ANTI-HUNGER 

co^ftnoN  .  *  J 

^M£J^i^biey.  Thankyou,  sir. 

*i^ainnah  Perkins.  Without  objection,  all  these  prepared  state- 
niieftts  wtti$fe  inserted  in  the  record. 

Ms.  I^SLEY^  First  off,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  and  the  rest  of 
your  cooimittee  for  doming  to  us,  the  constituents,  rather  than  us 
having  to  come  to  Washington  to  tell  you  about  what  is  going  on 
here  in  Appalachia.  % 

I  am  Nunna  Hensley  and  «I  reside  at  Route  1,  Box  49  in  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va.,  and  I  am  a  •staff  person  of  the  West  Virginia  Food. 
Law  Project  *and  a  member  of  the  West  Virginia  Anti-Hunger 
Coalition  and  also  the  Natipnal  Anti-Hunger  Coalition. 

Today  I  would  like  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Anti-Hunger  Coali- 
tion and  the  children  and  the  mothers  and  parents  of  this  State, 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  and  Appalachia. 

In  the  course  of  my  iob  and  other  jobs  that  I  have  held  in  this 
State,  I  have  observed  hunger  issues  in  this  State  and  hoW  it 
affects  our  children  and  in  our  surrounding  States.  Over  the  years 
I  have  been  able  to  watch  a  good  program  grow  and  to  become  even 
more  successful. 

I  remember  as  a  child  in  1948  when  the  hot  lunch  program  came  v 
to  my  school.  That  hot  lunch  cost  25  cents.  And  that  lunch  also 
meant  that  I  no  longer  had  to  carry  a  lunch  in  a  lard  bucket.  And 
if  you  remember  carrying  lunches  in  lard  buckets,  the  mayonnaise 
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•  on  your  sandwich  became  smelly  and  then  oftentimes  it  became 
>      spoiled.  And  I  no  longer  had  to  do  that. 

My  parents  liked  the  program  because  it  also  meant  that  if  they 
gave  me  a  quarter  to  pay  for  a  school  lunch  that  I  would  buy  a 
school  lunch  and  not  go  acroiSB  the  street  and  buy  the  pastry.  And  I 
had  a  problem  with  obesity,  so  it  was  wise  for.  vae  to  go  to  the 

*  school.  My  mother  was  a  teacher  and  site  also  knew  that  that 
,lunch  would  be  a  nutritious  lunch.         *  -      ,    .  . 

On,  then,  with  this  history  lesson.  In  1961  I  taught  school  m 
Lindbln  County,  W.  'Va,  Ii>  is  a  very  rural  poor  county  in  West 
Virginia.  This  was  in  the  days  before  we  had  a  food  stamp  program 
in  West  Virginia.  Of  the  30  students  in  that  one-room  schoolhouse, 
only  1  child  came  from  a  working  ,home.  There  was  no  lunch 
program  at  that  school.  And  at  times  I  felt  guilty  about  bringing 
that  smelly  mayonnaise  sandwich  back  to  the  schoolroom. 

The  families  did  not  receive  food  stamps,  but  many  of  them,  98 
percent  of  them,  were  eligible  for  the  old  commodities  program  and 
they  could  have  the  commodities  if  they  could  get  to  the  county 
seat  to  pick  them  up.  The  commodities  consisted  at  that  time  of 
high  starches  and  very  few  proteins,  and  many  of  the  parentsdid 
not  know  how  to  prepare  the  commodities  that  they  received.  They 
were  hardly  the  kinds  pf  things  that  children  can  carry  in  a  lunch. 

That  school  has  now  consolidated  with  four  other  schools  on  that 
*  creek  and  they  have  a  veryfine  lunch  program  nowl  And  the  rate 
of  malnutrition  on  that  creek  has  lessened. 

•  In  W§st  Virginia  all  but  four  of  our  public  schools,  participate  m 
the  Federal  lunch  program.  And  based  on  figures  that  I  received 
from  the  State  board  of  education,  food  nutrition  service,  there  are 
235,481  'children  participating  in*  that  program.  Of  this  figure, 
112,134  are  free  lunches  and  29,174  are  reduced,  and  the  remaining 
94,173  are  paid  lunches.  ,  ■ 

These  are  January  figures  and  this  was  before  the  reimburse- 
ment level  was  changed  in  March  of  this  year.  And  the  State  office 
has  now  indicated  to  me  that  the  counties  are  reporting  a  lower 
participation  rate  of  between  3  and  6  percent  for  reduced  lunches. 
And  I  believe  this  is  largely  because  of  the  hardship  clause  that 
was  removed  from  the  eligibility  guidelines. 

Now  the  Reagan  administration  is  seeking  to  cut  $1.5  (6  °lK**L> 
from  the  $3,918  billion  child  nutrition  budget.  He  has  created  a^ 
new  class  of  people  called  the  truly  needy.  His  budget  cutters  have 
-  stated  that  the  cuts  will  not  hurt  the  truly  needy,  but  on  the 
contrary  these  children  will  be  affected.  ,  , 

Many  of  the  29,174  children  in  West  Virginia  who  receive  <a 
reduced  lunch  will  be  removed  from  the  program.  These  students  * 
are  not  being  considered  truly  needy  and  the  Federal  money  will 
be  reduced  accordingly. 

If  this  proposal  passes,  families  of  four  who  earn  about  $10,4™ 
per  year  are  likely  to  drop  out  of  the  program  as  the  cost  of  the 
lunch  increases.  As  these  families  drop/from  the  program,  schools  • 
will  be  unable  to  finance  the  program  ot  decide  not  to  continue  the 
lunch  program  because  they  will  no  longer  be  able  to  continue  to 
serve  all  of  the  students.  Thus  another  program  is  lost  to  the  poor 
and  another  piece  of  military  machinery  is  going  to  be  built. 
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Although  this  hearing  is  about  child  nutrition,  I  believp  we  must 
look  at  the  Helms  amendment  to  the  food  stamp  program.  This 
amendment,  as  I  understand  it,  would  reduce  food  stamp  benefits 
for  all  families  with  children  enrolled  in  schools  that  serve  school 
lunches.  The  poorest  of  families  in  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
would  lose  about  $12  a  month  in  food  stamp  benefits.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  child  does  not  even  have  to  be  eating  at 
that  school,  just  be  enrolled. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  feels  that  our  children  are 
double-dipping  in  nutrition  programs.  In  West  Virginia,  the  aver- 
age food  stamp-grant  is  between  31  cents  and  36  cents  per  meal  per 
person  per  day.  And  many  families  depend  on  the  school  lunch 
program  to  stretch  their  food  stamp  dollar  just  a  little  bit  farther. 

I  have  seen  children  who  have  gone  from  Friday  lunch  until 
Monday  lunch  without  proper  food  in  their  homes,  because  the  food 
stamp  allotment  is  not  large  enough  to  stretch  it  over  a  weekend. 

In  my  own  home,  I  am  the  sole  support  for  three,  children,  all 
three  in  school.  I  am  one  of  the  working  poor.  We  qualify  for 
reduced  lunches,  but  not  for  food  stamps. 

Two  of  my  children  attend  a  high  school  which  does  not  partici- 
pate in  the  Federal  lunch  program.  Their  lunches  cost  me  $42  a 
month  if  I  can  produce  the  1  per  day  to  feed  them.  The  third  child 
does  receive  a  reduced  lunch. 

If  I  have  fx>  pay  the  proposed  increase,  it  will  "cost  me  about  $60 
to  $70  a  month  to  feed  the  three  children.  I  would  probably  have  to 
drop  out  of  the  program  after  grade  school.  I  just  cannot  afford  the 
added  expense,  because  fuel  oil  per  gallon  has  risen  to  $1.36.  It  has 
truly  become  a  question  in  our  household  of  heat  or  eat. 

Not  only  has  the  cost  of  fuel  oil  risen,  but  the  cost  of  food  in  the 
supermarket  and  the  utilities.  But  my  real  concern  no\v  is  for/ 
families  who  earn  even  less  than  I  do  and  who  may  have  higher 
medical  bills. 

We  at  one  time  were  eligible  for  free  lunches  because  of  the 
hardship  clause.  The  hardship  clause  allowed  many  families  to 
participate  in  the  lunch  program,  either  at  the  reduced  rate  or  for 
a  free  lunch.  For  families  with  handicapped  children,  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  clause  has  put  a  financial  burden  on  families  with 
already  high  medical  bills. 

I  feel  that  the  lunch  program  has  been  a  huge  success  in  West 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  in  that  it  has  provided  a  foundation  of 
equality  in  a  bipartisan  way.  Good  nutrition  has  reduced  malnutri- 
tion and  increased  student  productivity  in  the  level  of  education. 

But  before  ending,  I  would  like"  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
women  arid  infant  care,  commonly  called  the  WIC  program.  There 
is  a  proposed  cut  of  30  percent  in  that  program,  which  means  about 
7,383  wotfien  and  children  in  West  Virginia  would  be  removed  out 
of  the  20,000  participants  in  that  program.  * 

Aiid  I  would  like  to  deviate  at  this  point  and  say  that  we  are  not 
taking  care  of  all  the  women  and  children  who  need  this  program 
in  our  State. 

These  women  and  children  would  no  longer  receive  nutrition 
education  geared,  to  their  specific  nutritional  needs  or  receive  the 
supplemental  vitamins  and  foods  that  they  need. 
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In  West  Virginia  the  infant  mortality  rate  is  quite  high  and  the 
«  rate  of  teenage  pregnancy  is  also  high!  And  I  believe  that\these(  two 
are  connected.  These  girl  children  do  not  have  the  needed  ni^ri-  < 
ents  to  see  them  through 'a  pregnancy.  Their  ^babies  th^n^  suffer  ' 
because  they  have  not  {received  the  nutrition  from  tjieii  mothers 
that  they  heed  during  that  pregnancy.  *  . 

Studies  have  shown  that  the  prevention  of  disease  is  less  expen- 
sive than  the  treatments  disease.  One  of  the  unique  aspects  df  the  * 
WIC  program  is  the  idea  df  prevention. 

To  be  eligible  for  WIC,  a  client  must  not  only  be  low^  income,  but 
also  be  at  risk.  And  teenagers  are  at  a  risk  because  of  their  age 
an4  their  diets.  *    .  v 

1  •  The  Reagan  administration  has  also  proposed  the  idea  of  Block 
grants  that  would  allow  States  to  operate  their  own  programs 
without  Federal  guidelines.  This  idea  would  throw  all  of  *  the  nutri- 
tion programs  into  direct  competition  ^with  each  other.  All  of  the . 
programs  would  be  reduced  in  the  amount  of  Federal  pioney  avail- 
able to  them.  ^  7 

Presently  the  programs  are  uniform  nationwide.  If  block  grants 
succeed,  States  would  be  allowed  to  set  their  own  -  controls  and 

*  possibly  favor  one  program  over  another.  I  really  wonder  if  individ- 
ual States  can  possibly  administer  these  programs*fairly. 

In  summation,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  Federal  nutrition 
programs  Tiave  been  the  most  successfut  of  a#y  of  the  Federal 
programs.  We  cannot  now  afford  to  take^'step  backward,  but  we 
need  to  keep  on  fightfag  the  war  on  hunger.  The  war  is  not  over 
and  the  proposed  changes  in  child  nutrition  will  reverse,  not  for- 
ward, the  victory  over  hunger.       \*  /  f  '  * 

And  I  would  UkeJ»  thank  you.for  y<pur  time.  * 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  understand  that  Mrs.  Faith  Gravenmier,  school  lunch  director 
of  West  Virginia,  would  like  to  testify.  Go  ahead. 

STATEMENT  OF  FAITH  GRAVENMIER,  SCHOOL  LUNCH 
DIRECTOR,  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Ms.  Gravenmier.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  prepare  a  written 
testimony  today>  . 

I  felt  it  was  important  for  us  to  bring  to  you  the  feetags  and  the 
information  from  a  rather  wide  selection  of  our  West  Virginia 
operators  of  pur  child  nutrition  programs.  So  that  is  ^what  we 
attempted  to  do~  ,        .  , 

We  appreciate  you  giving  them  all  an  opportunity  to  share  with  ^ 
you  their  concerns  and  their  ideas  concerning  the  scope  of  the  ' 
problems  which  they  will*  have  with  the  budget  reductions  'as 
proposed.  * 

I  just  wanted  to  share  with  you  some  of  the  thoughts  that  were 

*  shared  with  me  this  morning  at  a  Statt  meeting  of  our  Elementary  * 
Principals  Association.  At  that  time  a  representative  of  the  Depr^  * 
ment  of  Agriculture  briefed  them  somewhat  upon  the  propqj- 
budget  ramifications.  There  was  a  consensus  of -most  of  those  prin\ 
cipalsr  I  believe,  who  were  in  attendance-  at  the  meeting*  that  if^ 
meal  prices  were  increased  to  $1,  $1.25,  maybe  even  higher,  that 
the  paying  children  now  payinfeNan  average  of  50  to  75  cents,  as  you 
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have  heard,  throughout  our  State,  that  tiiese  children  would  no 
longer  eat,  or  at  least  they  would  no  longe£eafc  on  a  regular  basis. 

They  might  come  to  the  doors  when  somenuhg  special  was  being 
served,  such  as,  as  you  remember  the  high  school  children  men- 
tioned, pizza,  pizza  day  or  some  other  special  day,  birthday  day, 
they  might  bring  their  extra  money  at  that  point  in  time  and 
purchase  a  lunch.  - 

They  were  most  concerned  with  the  iaea  of  having  to  teU  parents 
of  reduced-price  children,  many  of  these  are  large  families  with 
many  children  in  school.  They  were  most  upsef  at  having  to  consid- 
er the  idea  of  telling  these  parents  that  the  reduced-price  lunch 
might  increase  to  65  cents. 

Last  year  these  same  parents  were  paying  10  cents  for  that 

*  lunch.  Thia  year  they  are  paying  20  cents.  And  then  to  tell  them 
that  they  would  have  to  pay  65  next  year  was  just  beyond  their 
comprehension"  as  to/ how  they  would  cope  with  that  situation. 

Some  of  themSikKexpress  great  concern  about  the  loss  of  most  or 
all  of  the  commodity  foods.  Those  have  been  a  big  help  in  many  of 
our  rural  areas  in  West  Virginia.  In  some  of  our  smaller  counties, 
it  is  difficult  for  them  to  purchase  the  type  of  foods  at  the  price 
that  would  be  comparable  to  those  spent  by  the  Government  for 
these  foods.  . s 

The  big  recommendation  from  that  group  was  to  consider  very 

*  strongly,  both  as  a  measure  of  economy  and  as  a  way  of  reducing 
the  budget,  and  also  as  a  means  of  credibility  for  the  program,  V 
would  say  probably  it  was  the  consensus  of  the^wjiole  group,  that 
the  income  scale  should  be  remove4  entirely  from  the  notice  to  the 
parents,  which  in  our  particular  State  goes  out  on  the  reverse  side 
of  the  application  for  free  St  $feduced  pricing. 

That  was  our  recommendation,  lx>th  as  a  ^measure  of  lending 
more  credibility  and  of  economy  to  our  program  and  also  as  a  way 
'  of  'possibly  cutting  costs. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Hawkins,  any  questions?  * 
Mr.  Hawkins.  No.  I  -think  it  is  a  very  excellent  panel,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  no  questions. 
Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Kildee? 

Mr.  Kilde*  I  would  like  to  thank  the  panel.  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  hear  from  you  people  in  the  field  who  are  delivering 
these  services,  and  to  benefit  from  your  information  and  senpitiv- 
ity.  I  thought  I  was  pretty  well  armed  before,  but  because  of  your 
testimony,  I  am  better  anped  to  go  back  and  do  battle  with  the 
people  on  Capitol  Hill  in  opposition  to  these  budget  cuts. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  want  to  likewise  compliment  the  panel.  I  do 
not  see  any  useful  purpose  of  further  interrogating  the  panel,  in  • 
view  of  your  statements.  They  werexoncisp  and  excellent.  And  we 
appreciate  all  your  appearances, 

And  we  hope  to  see  you  again  some*  time  in  Washington  or  back 
here  at  Paul  Blazer  some  time. 

Now  let  me  a3k,  Do  we  have  anyone  else  in  this  library  that 
cjesires  to  testify?  Anybody?  I  give  you  a  chance.        '  y 

[No  response,] 
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Chairman  Perkins.  All  right.  Let  me  thank  all  of  you.  You  have 
been  most  helpful  to  us.  •  . 

[Whereupon,  at  3:53  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.l 
[Information  submitted  for  inclusion  in  the  record  follows:J 
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'  SOUTHERN  KENTUCKY 
HEAD  START  PROGRAM 


318  E  E>gm*Str*< 
BowfcngGfttfiKY  42101 
Pha*<5CC)  781-372  J 


March  24,  1981 


\ 


Congressman  Carl  Perkins 
2328  Rayburn  Office  Building 
Washington*  D.C.  20515 

flear  Congressman  Perkins: 

On  March  13,  1981  I  attended  the  Hearing  on  Vocational  Education 
and  Child  Nutrition  Programs  in  Ashland,  Kentucky.   At  this  time  I 
submitted  written  testimony  on  the  Impact  -of  Proposed  Budget  Cuts  on 
Southern  Kentucky  Head  Start.  f 

-~1  am  enclosing  a  revised  copy  of  my  submitted  testimony  on  which 
I  would  like  for  you  to  note  the  following:   96%  of  our  Head  Start 
enrollees  are  classified  under  the  Free  category.   Most  of  the  food 
service  directors  which  spoke  at  the  hearing  had  a  ouch  lower  percentage 
of  children  in  the  Free  category.   With  such  a  large  percentage  of  Free 
participants  1n  the  Child  Care  Food  Program,  1t  1s  ea"sy#to  see  how 
_dependent  Southern  Kentucky  Head  Start  1s  on  USDA  assistance. 

Y  I  thank  you  fcr  the  concern  and  support  you  showed  the  Child 
,  Nutrition  Programs  and  hope  the  enclosed  report  will  be  just  a  bit  more 
ammunition  for  your  subcommittee  to  use.    Please  let  me  know  if  I  can 
furnish  any  more  Information  or  be  of  any  other  assistance  in  this 
matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 


CW/vb  . 
Enclosure 
cc :  Chron 


Cathy  Hide 

Nutrition  Coordinator 
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SOUTHERN  KENTUCKY 
HEAD  START  PROGRAM 


IMPACT  OF  PROPOSED  USDA  BUDGET  CUTS 

SOUTHERN  KENTUCKY  HEAD  START 
Compiled  by  Cathy  Wade*  Nutrition  Coordinator 


318?  Eighth  Strttt 
Phon*  (502)  7»  1-3721 


'  Southern  Kentucky  Head  Start  serves  348  children  In  the  seven 
county  *rea  conslstlng-of  Allen,  Butler,  Edmonson,  Logan,  Mon- 
roe, Simpson,  and  Warren  counties.  Nutritional  services  offered 
consist  of  providing  meals  which-  supply  1/2  to  2/3  of  a  child's 
dally  nutritional  needs,  counseling  with  parents  whose  children 
have  nutrition-related  health  problems,  and  training  HeacfStart 
parents  on  nutrition  topics.  The  Nutrition  component  1s  heav" 
erpfca sized  by  the  Head  Start  Performance  Standards. 

The  United  Stated  Department  of  Agriculture  {USDA)  reimburses 
th  1  s_  a  ge  ncy  for  food  se  rv 1 ice  s  a  cc  ord 1  n  <f  t  o  th  e  f  oil  owl  n  g  c  ha  r  t : 


»77>~90 

|l«.$0 

I9.T70.* 

II), IOS.90 

m.w.s* 

ISJ.llS, 

CHILDREN  SERVED  -  NUH8ER  AND  PERCENT  OF  FREE,  REDUCED,  AND  PaId  MEALS 


Free 

311 

sex 

Reduced 

6 

21 

Paid 

7 

2% 

7 
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IMPACT  OF  PROPOSED  BUDGET  CUTS 
Page  2 

The  following  chart  shows  the  number  of  meals  served  during  the  past  two  years: 


CHIlOaENS  HEALS 

PROGRAM  STAFFS  MEALS 

BREAKFAST 

LUHCH 

SUPPLEMENT 

BREAKFAST 

LUNCH 

,  TOTAL 

V 

1979-80 

■26,433 

26,357 

25,053 

5,121 

6,186 

89,170 

1930-81 

29,177 

29.330 

12,702 

 L— 

5,586 

6,722 

83,517 

Supplements^ttre*  an  Important  factor  In  meejtlng  a/hlld's  dally  nutritional  Seeds  In  the 
Head  Start  Program.    Specifically,  supplements  aie  counted  In  meeting  the  requirement  of 
l/2^to  2/3  of  a  child's  nutritional  needs  as  flaj/p£*rtrby  the  Head  Start  Performance  Stan- 

During  the  1979-80  school  year,  the  reimbursement  for  supplements  amounted  to  14X  of  the 
total  amount  reimbursed  by  USDA.    Due  to  rising  costs  and  the  decrease  In  the  reimbursement 
rate,  the  amount  reimbursed  In  the  1980-81  school  year  Is  only  7%  of  the  total  reimburse- 
ment.   We  feel  that  further  cuts  In  the  reimbursement  rates  for  supplements  will  hamper 
the  achievement  of  providing  the  minimum  nutritional  requirements  for  Head  Start  children. 

Because  of  a  very  tight  Head  Start  budget,  Southern  Kentucky  Head  Start  depends  on  USDA 
assistance  to  purchase  kitchen  equipment.   During  the  past  two  years,  USDA  funds  have  pro- 
vided $1,672.39  to  purchase  equipment  for  our  program.    In  the  future,  we  need  to  purchase 
fire  safety  hoods  and  other  items  which  are  required  by  the  Kentucky  State  Fire  Marshall 
in  order  to  maintain  current  levels  of  food  production  and  meet  licensing  standards.  These 
Items  will  cost  approximately  $2,500.    Without  USDA  assistance  to  purchase  these  items  and 
other  needed  equipment,  our  ability  to  meet  state  licensing  codes  will  be  In  jeopardy. 
This  money  is  not  available  irr  the  Head  Start  budget.  { 

As  Is  evident  by  the  above  statements,  this  program  heavily  depends  on  USDA  reimbursement. 
Any  future  budget  cuts  will  severely  hamper  the  nutritional  services  provided  to  our  Head 
Start  children.  Please  let  us  know  If  we  can  furnish  more  Information  or  be  of  any  other 
assistance. 

IMPACT  SUMMARY:     , ✓ 

•  The  Southern  Kentucky  Head  Start  budget  Is  already  consuming  $20,984. 58 /fi  39.52  of  total 
expenditures  for  the  food  services  program.    If  the  supplement  reimbursement  Is  cut,  we 
will  have  to  absorb  approximately  7%  more. 

t  With  the  Southern  Kentucky  Head  Start  budget  being  used  at  its  maximum  potential,  a  re- 
duction In  nutrition  services  Is  evident  if  USDA  assistance  is  cut. 
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Prepared  BYjoe^Pidfct  Martin, ^Director,  Local  Systems  Support  Division, 
Georgia^^partmbn^  op  Education,  Atcanta,  Ga. 

Mr  Chairman:  I  am  Josephine  Martin,  Director  of' the  Local  Systems  Support 
Division  oK  the  Georgia  Department  of  Education.  In  this  position  I  am  resoohsible 
for  severalN*rograms*in  tk|  Department  including  the  School  Food  and  Nutrition 
Program.  From  1961  to  1978, 1  served  as  Director  of  the,  Georgia  program.  I  am  also 
a  past  national  president  of^he  American  School  Foo4  Service  Association.  I  am 
pleased  to  Have  an  opportunity  to  present  my  views  to  you  on  the-irapact  of  the 
Administration's  1982  budget  proposals  on  school' nutrition  programs  in  Georgia.  - 

First,  I  wish  to  make  serveraj  general  statements  -about  the  proposed  cuts^Une, 
these  proposals  which  would  require  changes  in  the  authorizing  legislation  repre- 
sent a  reversal  of^the  national  policy  on*school  nutrition  progranis  *Mhp6$^l 
existed  since  1946  and  the  formal  beginning  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Program. 
The  policy  is  reversed  in  two  ways.  The  program  began  as  aJnu'n.tl04piSFSm  ?t 
all  children  based  on  evidence  emerging  from  the  military  draft  in  World  War  11. 
That  evidence  showed  that  half  the  youne  men  who  were*  rejected  by  the  military 


were  rejected  for  physical  reasons  related  to  malnut; 
that  it  was  not  just  the.poor  boys  who  exhibited  sy- 
boys  coming  from  all  socioeconomic  levels.  The'Ar 
change  the  program's  philosophical  basis  from  tha 
welfareprogram.  * 
Th*  second  way  in  which  the  fedtefcal  policy  is  reve 

*  federal  government  in  funding  socfal  programs.  From 

*  Lunch  Aot  envisioned  a  cooperative*  relationship  betw< 
governments  in  providing  lunches  foV  aJJ  children.  The  exjsti:  „ 
for  the  federal  government  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  meals  to 


n.  that  evidence  showed 
jmS/of  poor  nutrition  but 
istVation  proposals  would 
a  nutrition  program  to  a 


the  withdrawal  of  the 
National  School 
state  and  local 
ilafcon  provides 
mically  needy 


children  Local  and  state  governments  are  required  to  mntch  funds  for  lunches  for 
paying  children.  Secretary  Dick  Lyng,  speakine  to  ASFSA's  legishtive/  conference 
on  Monday,  indicated  that  the  Administration^  proposals"  expetfej  the  local  and 
state  governments  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  meals,  for  free :  and !  r*ucetf-pnce  chittrtfti. 

Second,  the  Administration  proposes  that  all  .cu^JM^jjs^hd  would  not  hurt*tne 
needy.  The  proposed  cuts  for  child  nutrition  represent  almost  hatf  of  the  present 
federal  budget  for  these  programs,  whereas  the  overall  budget  cuts^posed  repre- 
sent less  than  10  percent'of  the  total  budget.  We  feel  that  the  share  f*uts  targeted 
toward  the  child  nutrition  program  are  disproportionate.  In  addition  to.neing  dispro- 

Sortionate,  they  are  targeted  in  such  a  way  that  the  total  program  would  \pe 
ismantled.  _    * .  "    ,      v.    .  . 

Third,  the  Administration  proposals  indicate tthat*  the  poor  would  be  projected 
from  Ihe  cuts,  that  a  safety  net  exigts  which  would  protect  the  poof.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  Jafety  net  has  such  big  holes  in  it  that  a  very  large'percentage  of  the  poor  will 
'fell  right  through,  the  net.  When  the  paying  children'drop  out  of  the  program  and 
the  volume  of  meals  being  produced  in  a  school  drops,  the  c6st  of  Pricing  the 
meals  for  poor  children  will  increase  beyond  the  level  of  federal  support  What  will 
happen  then?  Will  local  school  systems  have  the  funds  to  pick  qp  the  difference  in 
the  costs?  Most  likely,  no.  Most  likfcl&  those  children  who  are  paying  for  their 
lunches  will  be  burdened  through  evenhigher  sale  prices  to  support  this  additional 
cost  for  free  meals.  One  major  school  system  in  the  South  has  projected  that  the 
cost  to  the  paying  child  may  have  to  be  set  as  high  as  $2.20  in  order  to  pick  up  the 

*  difference  between  federal  support  and  meal  costs  for  needy  children.  How  will  the 
•  rchild  who  ineligible  fqr  a  free  meal  feel  about  going  to  the  cafeteria  When  only  the 
-  poor  can  afford  to  eat?  Children  have  feelings. 

Fourth,  it  is  expected  tfia,t  35,000  schools  nationally  will  go  off  the  national  school 
lunch  program,  simply  because  they  cannot  afford  to  subsidize  the  PrW&™  10  *ne 
.     extent  required  to  keep  the  program  for  the  poor  children.  For  each  100  paying 
children  Wflo  drop  out  of  the  lunch  program,  the  schoors  income  loss  is  $7,<Z00.  Ihe 

*  school  nutfition  program  has  widespread  community  support  since  all  children  who 
choose  to  bay  benefit  from  the  program.  It  is  like  a  tax  rebate  for  middle  income 
families#*no  have  children  £nd  grandchildren,  nieces  or  nephews  in  school.  It  is  a 
federal  program  that  works.  It  is  a41  federal  program  that  benefits  all  Jayers  of 
families.  The  .Administration's  proposed  tax  cuts  for  198*  would  give  a  familj  of 
four  with  $15,000  income  a  tax  cut  of  $75  this  year,  and  the  increased  cost  of 
lunches  for  the  two  children  would  be  $144  (180  school  days  x  40  cents). 

One  may  conclude  that  the  child  may  bring  lunch  from  home  as  a  means  of 
offsetting,  the  increased  cost  of  school  nneals.  A  cost  analysis  of  a  bag  lunch  that 
provides  less  nutritional  value  than  the  school  lunch  shows  that  it  would  cost  about 
$1.20  to  prepare  (Exhibit  A).  Either  way„the  middle  income  family  will  have  to  pay 
$72  more  per  year  per  child  for  lunches  .  .  .  whether  it  is  brown  bagged  or  whether 
the' child  eats  at  school. 
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And  now  I  shall  turn  to  the  impact  of  these  proposed  cuts  on  the  sdhool  lunch 
program  in  Georgia  Approximately  84  percent-  or  inore  of  Georgia's  cliiljdren  eat 
lunch  at  school  each  day  •  *  *  that  represents  80y  thousand  children  Half  of  the 
meals  are  served  to  children  who  ^ay  for  theipineals.  About  half  the  meals  are 
served  as  free  or  reduced  price  meals  Itches  been  the  basic  philosophy  of  the 
Georgia  Department  of  Education  sjnce  the  program  began  in  1943  that  school 
lunch  was  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  program  The  Georgia  Department  of 
Education  established  a  school  lunch  division  in  1943  *  *  *  that  was  the  first  year 
that  Congres>  provided  fuiyls  for  helping'  to  pay  the  cost  of  school  meals  foryall 
children.  All  public  schools  in  Georgia#  participate  in  the  National  School  Lunch 
Program  and  almost  half  the  schools  participate  in  the  school  breakfast  program. 
^What  will  be  the  impact  of  the  President's  proposal  to  eliminate  federal  funding 
for  lunches  and  breakfasts  for  paying  children?    ,  4 

The  President's  proposal  to  eliminate  cash  and  commodities  for  lunches  to  paying 
children  will  (1)  affect  491,000  children  each  day,  12)  increase  sale  pnce  of  lunch 
from  50  to  90  cents  in  October  1981,  l3J  transfer  costsNto  parents  bf  $72  per  child  per 
year,  and  (4 J  reduce  revenue  to  local  schools  by  $7,2(^)  pei*  year  per  one  hundred 
paying  children. 

It  is  projected  that  these  changes  will  result  in  at  kfast  120,000  or  30  percent  of 
the  paying  children  dropping  out  of  the  school  luhtti  program,  and  about  3,000 
paying  children  dropping  out  of  the  school  breakfast  program.  We  have  no  prece- 
dent to  use  in  projecting  the  impact  of  a  40  cents  increase  in  sale  pnce  As  a  rule  of 
thumb  ii\  the  past  we  have  been  able  to  project  at  least  a  5  percent  drop  for  5  to  10 
cents  increase  in  sale  pnce.  When  the  increase  is  quadruplea,  we  really  don't  know. 
Therefore,  m>  estimate  is  conservative.  A  comparison  of  the  number  and  percentage 
of  paid  children  participating  in  the  first  four  months  o/  1980-81  and  1979-80 
indicates  some  startling  findings.  Fifty-seven  percent  of  the  schools  in  Georgia 
reported  a  sale  price  increase  in  September  1980.  For  the  first  four  months  of  this 
year,  28,000  fewer  children  were  buying  lunches  than  last  year  This  represents  a 
decrease  of  6.25  percent  with  a  5  to»15  cents  sale  pnce  increase  With  a  40  events 
price  increase,  it  is  reasonable  to  project  a  30-percent  decrease 

Paying  children  who  participate  in  the  school  breakfast  program  will  have  to  pay 
15  cents  more  if  the  Administration's  proposals  are  accepted.  We  project  that  3,000 
of  Georgia's  paying  children  would  stop  eating  breakfast.  As  you  know,  ltrras  been 
very  difficult  in  some  places  to  sell  the  breakfast  program  because  it  has  been 
perceived  as  a  program  for  poor  children  It  is  unfortunate  that  our  years  of  hard 
work,  to  sell  the  importance  of  breakfast  for  all  children  will  be  negated  by  this 
proposed  action  of  the  Administration  Studies  show  that  .children  who  have  an 
adequate  breakfast  have  higher  achievement  scores.  How  will  we  ever  break  the 
poerty  cycle  unless  we  are  able  to  provide  an  adequate  educational  opportunity  for 
children?  1  * 

What  will  be  the  impact  of  changing  the  guideline  and  reducing  the  reimburse- 
ment for  children  who  receive  reduced  pnce  meals9 

The  reimbursement  rate  for  reduced  pnce  meals  would  be  cut  from  $1.13  to  J54 
cents  per  lunch  Children  who  have  been  paying  20  cents  would  now  have  to  pay  65 
cents*  or  more  than  the  national  average  sale  pnce  for  paying  children  We  project 
a  drop-out  rate  among  these  children  of  25  to  40  percent.  There  are  60,000  children 
now  receiving  reduced  pnce  meals  who  would  be  affected  by  this  proposal.  Approxi- 
mately 20,000  of  those  children  would  stop  buying  lunches  and  breakfasts  at  school. 

Many  children  who  now  qualify  for  reduced  pnce  meals  under  the  current  guide- 
lines wouJd  nc  longer  qualify  as  the  proposal  would  reduce  the  eligibility  from  195 
percent  of  the  income  poverty  guideline  to  185  percent  The  Administration  also 
proposes  to  .eliminate  the  hardship  provision  for  the  reduced  pnce  child.  Mr  Chair 
man,  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  understand  the  rationale  of  the  budget  makers 
when  they  say  that  the  needy  child  will  not  be  hurt  Many  families  who  have  both 
parents  fn  the  work  force  at  barely  more  than  minimum  wage  fall  into  the  reduced 
pnce  category  Many  families  prefer  to  accept  a  low  cost  meal,  even  though  they 
may  qualify  for  a  free  meal.  * 

We  noted  m  making  the  comparison  of  participation  for  1980-81  with  1979-80 
that  many  children  apparently  applied  for  reduced  or  fifce  meals  when  the  pnedwf^ 
the  lunch  advanced  beyond  their  budget  We  have  observed  over  the^years  that  ' 
Nnany  families  in  Georgia  will  not  accept  or  apply  for  a  free  meaLbecause  they  do 
not  wish  to  accept  what  they  consider  welfare  But  when  the  support  is  available  for 
all  meals,  they  are  willing  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  meal.       ,  V  - 

What  is  the  impact  of  the  Administration's  proposals  on  needy  children? 

The  needy  will  suffer 


I 
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(1)  The  guidelines  for  free  and  reduced  price  meal  eligibility  vrill  change,  therefore 
reducing  the  number  -of  children  eligible  for  free  or  reduced  price  meals.  These 
children  Will  then  fall  into  non-needy  category  and  pay  non-needy  prices. 

(2)  The  children  who  remain  eligible  for  reduced  price  meals  will  have  to  pay  at 
least  45  cents  mbrefor  their  lunch  at  school  , 

(3)  When  the  safe  price'of  lunches  to  the  non-needy  increases,  and  the  schow-day 

ped  to  change,  the  needy  children  will  be 
d  will  be  overtly  identified.  Schools*  fear 


Cered  due  to  the 


eating  habits  of  non-needy  children  are  fo 
left  as  sole  participants  in, the  program  i 

such  identification  and  have  worked  diligently  to  overcome.  ^ 
(4)  The  quality  of  the  meal  served  to  needy  children  willbe'Hfce 
increased  cos}  to  produce  that  meal.  "A  principle  orajuantity  food  server  is  the 
greater  the-volume  of  meals  prepared,  the  lower  tjje  c6eV  per  meal.  When  non-needy 
children  no  longer  buy  the  lunch  at  $1.0^  to  $1  J6\  the  volume  decreases.  The  cost  of 
the  meals  provided  to  the  needy  increases  and  demands  either  (a), more  federal 
•/dollars'  to  support  or  (b)  reduction  in  quality  and  quantity  of  foods  served. 
(    (5)  Many  schools  throughout  the  country  will  drop  the  program  rather  than 
\  allowing  it  to  become  a  welfare  program.  Needy  children  would  not  have  access  to  a 
school-day  meal.  *  1  , 

What  is  the  impact  of  the  changes  on  thf  costs  to  the  federal  government  o£ 
#   operating  the  program? 

While  there  will  be  an  initial  drop  in  the 
increase  in  cost  of  free  meals.  Many  families 
a  reduced  meal,  even  though  eligible*  may 
doubles. 


of*the  program,  there  will  be  an 
ho  failed  to  aualifV  for  a  free  meal  or 
e  second  thoughts  when  the  price 


Statewide  figures  for  School  Year  1980-81  reflect 
from  the  paid  and  reduced  price  category  to  the  free 
reflects  tnose  percentages  of  toial  meals  served  to  each 
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shift  in  student  participation 
tegory.  The  following  chart 
Gnomic  category.  4 


The  shift  seen  above  can  be  attributed  to  needy  fam^es^nwapplving  i 
assistance  (free/ reduced  price  meals)  as  long  as  the  sale^rrcesis  low.  The  greatest 
shift  in  students  from] the  paid  and  reduced  price  categories  to~the  tree  category  is 
seen  in  areas  which  have  a  higher  percentage  of  economically  needy  families. 

Based  on  reimbursement  rates  m  effect  October  1980,  the  above  shift  from^meals 
served  to  paid  and  reduced  price  children  to  free  children  cost  the  liberal  gover- 
ns ent  for  the  one  month  $302,994.  If  this  additional  cost  was  projected  for  the  school 
year,  the  shift  would  cost  $2.7  in  federal  money  over  what  it- would  have  cost-had 
the  percentage  of  total  meals  served  by  category  remained  the  same  as  October 
1979,  prior  to  sale  price  increases. ' 

In  summary,  thee  Administration's  proposals  would  dismantle  the  school  nutrition 
program  in  Georgia.  They  would  change  it  from  a  nutrition  and  education  program 
to  a  welfare  program.  They  would  isolate  the  poor  and  further  erode  the  self-concept 
of  the  child  from  a  disadvantaged  and  low  income  home.  They  would  redistribute 
the  cost  of  the  program  fpr  middle  income  children  from  the  federal  government  to 
the  wage-earner.  ^ 

These  are  only  the  short-term  efforts.  For  65  years  we  have  been  building  toward 
a* solid  nutrition  foundation  for  America's  youth.  In  the  early  forties,  the  program 
began  because  we  needed  healthy,  strong  Americans  as  a  measure  of  national 
security.  Will  it  take  another  35  years  to  prove  that  the  school  lunch  experiment 
*as  a  success?  That  our  healthy  American  population  was  a  product  of  the  magnifi- 
cient  experiment  that  was  operated  between  1946  and*  1981? 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  appearing  today  to  express  my 
views  on  the  proposed  cuts  in  the  child  nutrition  program-.  As  one  of  the  many 
school  food  professionals  in  America,  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  your  leadership  in 
building  a  strong  child  nutition  program.  I  pledge  my  continuing  support  to  help 
maintain  the  programs  so  that  all  children  who  wish  to  have  nutritionally  adequate 
meals  may  have  them  available  at  a  price  they  can  afford  to  pay. 
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Exhibit  A 


COMPARISON  OF  COST  AND  NUTRITIVE  VALUES 'OF  HOME  PACKED 
AND  TYPE  A  SCHOOL  'LUNCHES 


Dear  Parents:  , 

Once  again  we  ate  looking  forward  to  serving  your 
children  quality  and  nutritionally  balanced  meals 
during  the  19$0-81  school  year. 

Have  you  ever  figured  out  how  much  it  cost  to 
pack,  a  lynch  for  your  child  So  take  to  school?  And 
haveypuTver  wondered  about  the  nutritional 
value,  01  that  »unch>°Chanc«  are  that  if  you  have, 
youll  find  that  the  lunch  served  at  school  as  part 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Program  is  a  much 
better  bargain,  not  just  money-wise  but  nutrition* 
ally  more  adequate.  See  comparison  chart  of  menu 
below. 


If  you  shoUW  pack  a  lunch  for  your  child,  may  we 
suggest  that  you  follow  the  "Type  A"  lunch  % 
pattern  to  ensure  that  your  chiTd  i? getting  enough 
•nutrients  for  proper  growth  and  development. 
(2  oz.  of  protein;  3/4  cup  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
(one  raw),  and  one  containing  vitamin  A 
containing  vitamin  C.  1  02  of  bread  or<^Jf 
(enriched  or  whole  grain),  and  8  oz  of  flu«J  mi!\^j 

We  would  (ike  to  discourage  home  packed  lunches 
that  contain  food  with  empty  calories,  such  as 
Candy,  potato  chips,  etc  .  pre-packed  cakes  and 
sweets  and  all  soda  pop  and  flavored  drinks. 


HOME' PACK EO  LUNCH 
SANOWICH 

1  02.  bologna 
?tsp  salad  dressing 

2  slices  bread 

SMALL  BAG  OF  POTATO  CHIPS 
CHOCOLATE  CUPCAKE 
APPLE 

FLAVOREO  ORINK 

PAPER  GOOOS  (sandw<h  wrap. 

bag.  etc) 
TOTAL  COST 


$.15 
$.02 
$.08 
$.20 
$.15 
$.30 
$.25 
$.05 

S  X.  20 


TYPE  A  SCHOOL  LUNCH 
SPAGHETTI  W/MEAT  SAUCE 
GREEN  SALAOW/CHOICE  OF  ORESSING 
BUTTEREO  FRENCH  BREAO 
APPLESAUCE 
MILK 


TOTAL  COST 


S  50 


Energy 
720  Calories 

Protein* 
11.5  gm. 

Calcium 
96  mg. 

"Iron 
2.9  m* 

Vitamin  A 
200 IU 

Vitamin  C 
7mg. 


Energy 
798  Calories 

Protein 
31  gm. 

Calcium 
447  mg. 

Iron 
9.£  mg. 

Vitamin  A 
240CXIU 

Vitamin  C 
26  mg. 


133% 


75% 


I  37% 

[s*% 

1 48% 
|S7% 
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HEARINGS  ON  REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCAT|ON  ACT  OF  1963 

Part  3:  Vocational  Education  and  Child  Nutrition 

Programs 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  14,  1981  ' 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary, 

and  Vocational  Education, 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

\'  '  .  Lexington,  Ky. 

,  '  The  subcommittee  x^gt  pursuant  to  call,  at  7:50  a.m.  at  the 
"University  of  KentuckyFatfcerson  Office  Building  *Board  Room, 
*Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins  (chairman  of  the1  subcommittee)  presiding. 
.  Members  present  Representatives  Perkins,  H&wkins,  and  Kgdee. 
v  Staff  present  .John  F.  Jennings,  counsel;  and'Mariair  Wyman, 
special  assistant  to  the  chairman.  • 

Chairman  1>erkins.  Let  us  start  Today  the  Subcommittee  on  ' 
Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Vocational  Education  is  continiiing  its 
field  bearings  on  vocational  education  and  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram* 

President  Reagan  is  proposing  to  cut  back  by  43  percent  in  child 
nutrition  and  by  25  percent  in  vocational  education.  ^ 

I  felt  that  ijshould  come  to  the  district  and  heaPlhe  views  of 
people  from  several  States.  I  wanted  to  let  you  peopt  know,  to  the  * 
best  of  my  jpbility,  what  is  going  on  in  Washington  and  receive 
-  feedback  from  you  people  regarding  what  is'happdung  with  these 
programs  at  the  local  leveL  j 
*  Our  first  witness  today  is  Superintendent  Rjjjpwnd  Barber. 

Come  Qjpund,  Superintendent  Barber/>^^ 

Mri  Barber.  To  sit  at  the  table?      ^  x  *  i 

Chairman  BtaiNS.  Yes.  AccompaniecSby  Mr.  Robert  Spillmany 
and  Mr*  Redwood  Taylor.^  •  u 

You  go  ahead,  Mr.  Barber.  I  presume  you  may  want  to  make  the 
statement  on  both  the  vocational  training  and  the  school  lunch 
prpgram. 

.  'Mr.  Barber.  Yes.  'H  • 

ChaHmaii  Perkins. -Go  ahead.  _ 
And  if  you  are  utilizing  some  CETA  workers  you  may  make  some 

remarks  ajong  that  line.  ^  ^ 
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STATEMENT  OF  RAYMOND  BARBER,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION,  STATE  OF  KENTUCKY,  ACCOMPANIED 
BY  REDWOOD  TAYLOR,  HEAD  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  RESOURCE 
MANAGEMENT  AND  ROBERT  SPILLMAN,  ASSISTANT  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  KENTUCKY  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Barber.  Congressman  Perkins  and  members  of  this  distin- 
guished committee,  I  am  Raymond  Barber,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky.  I  have  with 
me  this  morning  Mr.  Redwood  Taylor,  head  of  the  office  of  resource 
management;  and  Mr.  Bob  SpiUnran,  superintendent  for  vocational 
education  in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  • 

We  sincerely  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  . 
.  this  morning  to  present  information  on  the  effects  of  the  proposed 
Federal  budget  reduction  will  have  on  education  and  related  serv- 
ices in  Kentucky. 

The  testimony  that  I  am  going  to  present  to  you  this  morning 
will  be  related  specifically  to  the  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion program,  vocational  education  programs,  arid  child  nutrition 
programs. 

However,  I  want  to  talk  very  briefly  about  the  impact  of  pro- 
posed reductions  on  all  Federal  dollars  available  t5  education  in 
the  State.  Kentucky  education  programs  currently  receive  $203 
million  in  Federal  funds.  A  25-percent  reduction  in  these  funds  will 
mean  at  least  the  loss  of  $50.8  million  for  Kentucky. 

The  loss  will  probably  be  greater  because  some  specific  programs 
will  be  reduced  by  more  than  25  percent.  Because  of  a  cut  in  State 
general  funds,  it  will  be  almost  impossible  for  the  State  to  replace 
any  losses  of  Federal  funds.  \ 
t  Elementary  and  Secondary  education  programs  targeted  for  spe- 
cific budget  cuts  will  hive  a  devastating  effect  on  regular  instruc- 
tional programs  or  ESEA  title  1,'ESEA  title  IV,  EHA-B  for  handi- 
capped children.  ♦  ■ 

The  title  I  program,  which  provides  money  for* instructional  pro- 
grams for  educationally  deprived,  neglected,  delinquent,  and  handi- 
capped chUAen,  has  provided  $61.8  million  for  Kentucky  thi^year. 

If  these  funds  are  reduced  by  25  percent,  some  43,500  edqcation- 
'  ally  deprived  children  will  no  longer  have  title  I  services  available 
to^tnem  in  Kentucky.  In  addition,  some  1,600  staff  members  cur- 
*  rehtly  employed  with  title  I  funds  in  local  school  agencies  and 
State  agencies  will  have  to  be  laid  off. 

The  long-range  effect  of  this  kind,  of  reduction  will  be  detrimen- 
tal on  the  levels  of  achievement  that  title  I  children  will  be  able  to 
attain. 

The  title  IV  part  B  program  provides  money  for  school  library 
resources  and  instructional  programs  for  both  public  and  private 
schools  throughout  the  State.  The  25-percent  reduction  in  this  area 
will  affect  every  school  district  and  every  school  child  in  the  State 

Title  IV  part  C,  which  provides  money  for  local  school  district 
support,  has  been  recommended  for  drastic  budget  cuts  from  the 
current  year's  funding  lfevel.  If  the  projected  cuts  and  recessions 
are  made,  Kentucky  will  receive  only  one-third  of  what  is  now 
available,  Thte  would  take  away  most  of  the  funds  available  to 
local  districtsrOR  innovation.  *  * 
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A  reduction  by  25  percent  in  education  for  the  handicapped,  part 
B,  would  seriously  impair  services  for  handicapped  children  in  the 
State.  The  cost  of  educating  handicapped  child£$n  is  IV2  times 
greater  <than  that  of  educating  a  normal  child.  Kentucky  would  lose 
$3.7  million  Federal  dollars  in  Federal  funding^fbr  handicapped 
children  with  a  25-percent  reduction  in  funds.  Eve^school  district 
in  the  State  would  be  forced  to  reduce  services  toN^andicapped 
children,  which  would  then  place  them  in  the  position  of  being  in 
violation  of  Pulbic  Law  94-142. 

The  child  nutrition  program  has  been  targeted  for  drastic  cuts. 
According  to  the  latest  information  available,  Kentucky  will  re- 
ceive $25.5  9iillion  fewer  Federal  dollars,  or  a  41-percent  reduction 
in  Federal  funds. 

These  cuts  in  child  nutrition  will  have  a  definite  negative  impact 
on  the  food  service  program  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  in 
the  following  ways: 

One,  Kentucky's  average  charge  to  the  paying  child  is  curreijtly 
70  cents.  If  section  4  funds  and  donated  foods  are  eliminated  .on 
behalf  of  the  paying  child,  many  of  these  same  children  will  be 
priced  out  of  the  program,  since  parents  will  be  unable  to  bear  a 
lunch  price  of  $1  to  $1.10.  This  35-cent,increase  is  based  updn  the 
present  4  rate  of  reimbursement  and  value  of  donated  funds  re- 
.  ceived. 

^Second,  55  percent  of  all  participation  statewide  is  to  the  paying 
child,  and  any  reduction  will  have  an  immediate  effect  on  the  local 
district.  %  t  ; 

Third,  if  the  proposed  budget  cut  to  the  paying  child  is  sustained, 
we  estimate  that  a  10-percent  reduction  in  participation  will  cause 
256  full-time  school  food  service  employees  to  lose  their  job. 

Four,  the  elimination  of  section  4  funds  to  the  paying  child 
would  have  a  great  impact  on  State  matching  moneys  made  availa- 
ble to  local  school  districts,  since  the  total  is  predicated  upon 
section  4  funds  received  by  the  State. 

The  above  reduction  in  Federal  dollars,  for  the  program  and  the 
subsequent  decline  in  paid  participation  will  have  a  snowballing 
effect  by  driving  up  the,  cost  of  providing  all  meals.  Currently,  the 
average  cost  to  provide  ft  lunch  in  Kentucky  is  $1.05.  This  figure 
does  not  include  the  donated  food  amount  of  .1350  per  lunch,  which 
^  means  that  the  total  true  cost  df  a  school  lunch  is  $1.18. 

A  certain  percent  of  this  is  fixed  overhead,  which  means  that- 
^anytime  participation  decreases,  the  amount  of  overhead  per  lunch 
increases.  It  is  for  tjpis  reason  that  many  schools  will  have  to 
strongly  consider  withdrawing  from  the  program  and  thus  deny  the 
benefits  of  nutritious  school  meals  to  all  children,  including  the 
truly  needy  if  these  proposed  budget  cuts  becon^e  a  reality. 

Vocational  education  has  been  recommended  for  a  25-percent 
reduction  in  Federal  funds.  We  have  made  some  projections  on 
what  effect  these  Federal  cuts,  if  made,  will  have  on  vocational 
education  programs  in  Kentucky.  For  local  school  districts,  if  the 
proposed  25-percent  cut  to  vocational  education  becomes  a  reality, 
it  could  result  in  seriously  reducing  short-term  training  programs 
for  up  to  21,000  adults  being  served  by  local  school  districts,  by 
cutting  over  $130,000  from  their  budget 
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The  total  secondary  vocational  program— that  is,  the  high  school 
program— would  also  be  affected,  in  that  almost  $750,000  of  Feder- 
al ftmds  would  no  longer  be  available  to  local  school  districts  for 
the  purpose  of  equipment,  supplies,  materials,  and  other  instruc- 
tional services  for  tne  approximately  160,000  secondary  students. 

In  the  State-operated  vocational  school,  $1,450,000  would  be  lost 
in  a  25-percent  cut.  This  would  mean  that  58  vocational  programs 
would  be  lost,  denying  instruction  to  approximately  1,050  full-time 
students.  In  addition  to  these  'vocational  program  losses,  a  cut  in 
subpart  3  funds  would  result  in  over  25  percent*  less  vocational 
guidance  services.  This^loss  means  that  2,100  full-time  students  will 
not  have  adequate  vocational  guidance  opportunities. 

The  total  dollar  loss  to  Kentucky  would  represent  approximately 
$3,408,690  in  Federal  funds  no  longer  available  for  vocational  edu- 
cation. This  decrease  will  cause  a  loss  of  services  to  approximately 
183,000  students  who  are  currently  being  provided  vocational  edu- 
cation opportunities. 

I  have  tried  in  a  very  short  period  of  time  to  present  to  you  the 
effects  the  reductions  in  Federal  dollars  would  have  on  programs  in 
Kentucky.  Attached  to  my  written  testimony  are  specific  impact 
statements  on  vpcational  education  and  child  nutrition  for  the 
record.  y. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  facrcfiat  State  and  local 
dollars  are  not  available  to  offset  any  Federal>Qductions  in  fuiids. 
The  facts  are  clear:  If  Federal  funds  are  reduced,  current  programs 
in  elementary  education  and  second  education,  child  nutrition,  and 
vocational  education  will,  out  of  necessity,  be  reduced. 

As  you  know,  in  addition  to  these,  Thursday  of  this  week,  I  had 
to  reduce  my  State  budget  by  $49.9  million.  With  this  impact 
coming  in  addition  to  that,  there  is  jus£  po  way  that  we  can  make 
up  for  this  loss. 

[Material  submitted  by  Raymond  Barber  follows:] 

Immediate  and  ProjectA  Impact  op  Federal  Budget  Cuts  on  Vocational 
>  Education  in  Kentucky  ^ 

Vocational  education  is  an  extremely  important  part  of  the  educational  enterprise 
in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  The  dropout  rate  of  the  schools  in  the  State  of  Kentucky 
currently  exceeds  35  percent.  Less  than  25  percent  of  our  elementary  and  secondary 
students  go  to  college.  Less  than  15  percent  of  the  jobs  of  the  future  will  require 
training  at  the  baccalaureate  degree  level  This  makes  vocational  education  not  only 
extremely  important  to  the  educational  system  in  Kentucky,  but  the  nation  as  well 
We  have  been  fortunate  in  Kentucky  in  that  we  have  been  able  to  develop  a  rather 
comprehensive  system  of  vocational  education.  We  currently  have  a  system  of  state 
vocational-technical  schools  and  area  vocational  education  centers  that  completely 
blankets  the  State.  This  system  includes  16  postsecondary  state  vocational-technical 
schools  and  72  area  vocational  education  centers.  We  now  have  a  vocational  educa* 
tion  facility  within  25  miles  of  eVery  citizen  in  the  Commonwealth  Our  enrollment 
has  grown  steadily  since  1970  from  a  total  of  127,783  postsecondary,  secondary,  and 
adult  students,  to  a  total  of  297,580  postsecondary,  secondary,  and  adult  students  in 
1980.  We  feel  we  have  a  wide  range  of  programs  that  can  address  almost  any 
occupational  area  for  which  training  is  needed.  This  includes  traditional  occupations 
in  agriculture,  home"  economics,  business  and  office,  industrial  education,  distribu- 
tive education,  and  health,  and  includes  such  speciality  programs  as  equine  educa- 
tion, mining  doiupations,  word  processing  occupations  etc. 

While*I  am  sure  our  program^  not  unique*  in  the  country,  we  do  want  to  stress 
that  it  is  comprehensive,  that  weSare  committed  to  quality  vocational  training.  We 
are  committed  to  serving  business^and  industry  as  well  as  serving  the  needs  of 
individual  students  including  those  who  are  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  It  is 
also  important  to  make  the  point  tftatNihe  development  of  this  system  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  amount  of  federal  mone^y  that  has  been  devoted  to  this  effort 
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This  federal  funding  has  included  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  Economic 
Development  Act,  and  funds  appropriated  through  the  Federal  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Acts. 

While  we  have  enjoyed  a  significant  amount  of  federal  funding  in  the  vocational 
education  program,  these  funds  have  steadily  declined  since  1970  to  their  current 
status.  Let  me  illustrate — In  1970,  we  received  approximately  $57  per  student  of 
federal  funding  in  vocational  education.  In  1980,  we  received  approximately  $40  per 
student  in  federal  vocational  education  funding.  •  ,  1 

There  appears  to  be  a  myth  that  exists  among  many  policy  makers  that  vocation- 
al education  will  not  suffer  from  further  decline  in  federal  funding  This  simply  is 
not  the  case  in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  Our  current  budget  status  is  such  tftat  in  the 
1980-81  fiscal  year,  we  had  to  trim  approximately  $2,768,000  in  state  funp^from  the 
vocational  education  budget.  This  represented  approximately  7.62  percent  of  the 
state  funding  in  vocational  education.  This  was  required  due  to  <a  shortfall  in  the 
state's  budget.  From  January  1,  1980,  to  January  1,  1981,  we  had  to  reduce  person- 
nel in  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education  by  212  employees.  We  have  accomplished 
this  reduction  without  reducing  the  number  of  teachers  and  without  reducing 
services  to  students.  Our  overall  state  budget  shortfall  was  $114  million  in  1980-81 
and  is  projected  to  be  $185  million  in  1981-82.  This  is  obviously  going  to  create  a 
situation  where  the  state  budget  will  have  to  be  cut  more  next  year  than  it  was  this 
year.  While  we  have  been  able  to  reduce  staff  and  to  cut  budgets  to  this  point 
without  significantly  reducing  services  to  students,  the  budget  situation  is  such  that 
that  will  no  longer  be  the  case.  Any  further  cuts  m  funding  to  vocational  education, 
whether  it  be  federal,  state,  oriocal  funds,  will  result  in  a  corresponding  cut  in  the 
number  of  programs  and  services  to  students.  The  effect  will  be  severe  even  if  the 
only  cut  were  in  federal  funding. 

We  have  made  some  projections  on  what  effect  these  federal  cuts  will  have.  For 
local  school  districts,  if  the  proposed  25  percent  cut  to  vocational  education  becomes 
a  reality,  it  could  result  in  seriously  reducing  short-term  training  "^opportunities  for 
up  to  21,000  adults  being  served  by  local  school  districts  by  cutting  over  $130,p00 
from  their  budgets.  The  total  secondary  vocational  program  (high  schoolsJ  woUld 
also  be  affected  in  that  almost  $750,000  of  federal  funds  would  no  longer  be  availa- 
ble to  local  school  districts  for  the  purpose  of  equipment,  supplies,  materials,  and 
other  instructional  services  for  the  approximately  160,200  secondary  students.  * 

In  the  state-operated  vocational  schools,*  $1,450,000  will  be  lost  jf  the  25  percent 
cut  occurs.  This  would  mean  that  58  vocational  programs  could  be  lost,  denying 
instruction  to  approximately  1,050  full-time  students.  In  addition*  to  these  vocational 
program  losses,  a  cut  in  Subpart  3  funds  would  result  in  over  25  percent  less 
vocational  guidance  services.  This  loss  means  that  2,100  full-time  students  will  not 
have  adequate  vocational  guidance  oW)rtunities.  % 

The  total  dollar  loss  to  Kentucky  woujd  represent  approximately  $3,408,690  in 
federal  funds  no  longer  available  for  vocational  education.  This  decrease  will  cause 
a  loss  of  services  to  approximately  183,765  students  who  are  currently  being  pro- 
vided vocational  education  opportunities. 

Let  me  give  you  a  couple  of  specific  examples  of  the  kinds  of  needs,  that  we 
currently  nave.  Just  last  week,  a  parent  from  Lexington,  Kentucky  called  our  office 
seeking  assistance  for  his  son.  His  son  had  dropped  out  of  high  school  prior  to 
graduation  and  had  been  attempting  to  obtain  a  job.  He  had  been  told  by -a 
prospective  employer  that  if  he  were  able  to  operate  a  technical  piece  of  equipment 
in  this  industry,  he  could  be  employed.  However,  he  did  not  have  this  technical 
skill.  He  went  to  the  Central  Kentucky  State  Vocational  Technical  School  to  inquire 
about  enrolling  m  the  industrial  education  program  to  learn  the  technical  skills 
■  needed  to  obtain  a  job.  He  was  told  that  they  would  be  happy  to  place  him,  on  ftfe  . 
waiting  list,  but  it  would  be  2  years  before  he  would  be  able  to  enroll  in  the 
program.  This  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  occurrence  throughout  the  vocational 
schools  in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  With  additional  funding,  second-shift  programs 
could  be  operated  in  most  state  vocational-technical  schools. 
^  Another  example:  In  Edmonson  County,  Kentucky,  a  new  high  school  has  recent- 
t  ly  been  completed.  This  school  includes  a  vocational  education  department  Edmon 
son  Cdunty  has  one  of  the  highest  unemployment  rates  in  Kentucky  In  December 
of  1980,  it  was  24  percent  and  has  consistently  run  nearly  3  times  the  state  average. 
With  a  significant  amount  of  state  assistance,  Edmonson  County  has  been  able  to 
construct  a  new  high  school  with  5  vocational  programs,  of  which  3  have  been 
equipped  with  federal/local  funding.  However,  they  now  have  2  vocational  laborato- 
ries with  no  equipment  They  will  be  ready  to  start  school  in  the  new  building  next 
Fall  and  at  this  point,  have  no  way  of  buying  equipment  for  their  welding  program 
or  auto  mechanics  program.  , 
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*  *  * 

As  4  indicated  earlier,  we  ha^e  developed  a  comprehensive  system  of  vocational 
education  in  Kentucky  and  have  been  able  to  build  these  facilities  and  equip  them 
>  because  of  amounts  of  money  made  available,  not  only  by  the  federal  government, 
but  also  by  the  state  government.  Now  that  budget  cuts  are  being  proposed  and  are 
becoming  a  reality,  the  funds  simply  are  not  available  to  equip  these  two  shops. 
Many  industries  are  moving  into  the  Bowling  Green  area  and  there  is  ev*ry  reason 
to  believe  that  employment  will  improve  in  that  area,  including  Edmonson  County, 
but  the  employers  simply  arja  not  willing  to  employ  unskilled  workers. 
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j  Immediate  and  Projected  ♦ 

/     1    Impact  of  Federal  Budget  Cuts 

on  * 
Kentucky's  Child  Nutrition  Programs 

i 

For  the  current  fiscal  year  Child  Nutrition  Programs  in  the  state  of  Kentucky  have 
already  sustained  a  4.8  million  dollar  cut  based  on  federal  budget  reductions 
effective  January  1,  1981.    Based  orr  our  understanding  of  specific  additional  cuts 
proposed  for  fiscal- year  1982*  it  is  projected  that  the  programs  will  lose  an 
additional  2§.5  million  federal  dollars  or  a '41  percent  reduction  in  federal  funds. 
Theselosses  are  detailed  In  an  attachment. 

These  cuts  will  have  a  definite  negative  impact  on  the  food  service  programs  io  the  * 
Commonwealth,  specifically: 

s 

1.  Kentucky's  average  charge  to  the  paying  child  is  currency  70 
cents.    If  Section  4  funds  and  donated  foods  are  eliminated  on  behalf 
of  the  paying  child,  many  of  thse  same  children  will  be"priced"out  of 
the  program  since  parents  Kill  be  unable  to  bear  a  lunch  price  of 
$1.00  -  $1.10.   This  35  cent  increase  is  based  upon  the  present 
Section  4  rate  of  reimbursement  and  value  of  donated  foods  received. 

2.  Fifty-five  percent  of  all  participation  statewide  is  to  paying 

•     children,  and  any  reduction  will  have  an  immediate  effect  on  the 
local  district. 

3.  If  the  proposed  budget  cut  to  the  paying  child  is  sustained,  we 
estimate  that  a  10  percent  reduction  in  participation  will  cause 
256  full-time  school  food  service  employees  to  lose  their  «4pb. 

*     4.    The  elimination  of  Section  4  funds  to  the  paying  child  would  have 
a  great  impact  on  State  Hatching  monies  made  available  to  local 
school  districts  since  the  total  is  predicated  upon  Section  4 
funds  received  by  the  state.  * 

The  above  induction  in  federal  doltars  for  this  program  and  the  subsequent  decline 
in  "paid"  participation  will  have  a  snowball  effect  by  driving  up  the  cost  of 
providing  all  meals.    Currently  the  average  cost  to  produce  a  lunch  in  Kentucky 
is  Si. 05;  this  figure  does  not  include  the  donated  food  amount  of  .1350  per  lunch 
which  means  that  the  total  true  cost  of  a  school  lunch  is  $1.18.   A  certain  percentage 
of  this  is  fixed  overhead  which  means  that  any  time  participation  decreases  the 
amount  of  overhead  per  lunch  increases.    It  is  for  this  reason  that  many  schools 
will  have  tastrongl^  consider  withdrawing  from  the  program  and  thus  deny  the 
benefits  of  nutritious  school  meals  to  all  children  including  the  "truly  needy" 
if  these  proposed  budget  cuts  become*  a  rfeality.  •  * 

Allow  me  to  cite  some  specific  examples  of  how  a  20-30  cent  increase  in  price  to  the 
paying  child  has  affected  participation: 

1980-81  School  Year 

A.  A  district  increased  their  lunch  price  from  50  to  70  cents  and  had' a 
net  9  percent  reduction  in  participation.    (This  net  loss  takes  into 
consideration  any  change  which  the  district  had  in  enrollment  for  the 
comparable  period.) 

B.  X  district  increased  their  lunch  price  from  55  to  75  cents  and  had  a 
5  percent  reduction  in  participation. 
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C.  Another  district  Increased  their  lunch  price  from  30  to  60  cents 

*  and  had  a  net  9  -percent  reduction  in  participation.  * 

AO  •  " 

D.  On  the  other  hand,  a  district  increased  their  lunch  price  from 

65  to  85  cents  and  had  a  4  percent  reduction  in  participation  even 
though  enrollment  INCRE^SO). 

E.  A  similar  district  increased  their  lunch  price  from  60  to  90  cents 
and  had  a  lp  percent  reduction  in  (>articipat1onHeven  though  enrollment 
INCREASED^  percent. 

Traditionally  the, charge  to  ttie  paying  child  has  been  kept  as  low  as  possible  with 
any  difference  between  the  cost  and  the  charge  to  the  paying  child  being  borne  by 
a  positive  balance  or  "local  board  fund$.    Both  of  these  sources  haye  been  depleted 
There  is  no  accumulated  bank  balance  to  tap  nor  do  boards  of  education  have 
unobligated  dollars  whicK  can  be  allocated  to  the  food  program. 

I  i  (  V 

This  places  school  fpod  service  programs  in  the 'tenable  pos ip on  ojjA>ng« required 
to  manage  the  program  at  an  absolute  breakeven  point  which  (Jictites  that  the  paying 
child  must  fully  be  charged  a  cost  that  will  cover  the  entire  cost  of  the  meal  even 
though*  in  all  probability  it  will  mean  that  we  are  overtly  pricing  these  students 
right  out  of  the  program. 

It  would  seem'to  me  that*  this"  is  one  federal  program  that  b£nefits  a  major  portion 
qf^the'  population  and  •has  as  a  goal  the  •"common   good"  rather  than  a  specific  narrow 
special  group.    For,  this  reason^  submit  that  the  basic  lunch  reimbursement  (Section- 4) 
be  maintained  on  behalf  of  a_M  school  children.    I  further  offer  for  your  consideration 
the  premise  that  there  are  constructive  changes  or  modifications*  to  existing 
regulations  which  USDA  could  make  which  would  translate  into  the  saving  of  federal 
dollars:   Specifically  I  offer  the  following  possibilities: 

1.  "'Fx  tend  frig"  the  of  ter"  VTrSus,  serve  provision  of  lunch  to  more  grades. 

2.  Permitting* portion  sizes  to  be  varied  for  breakfast,  particularly  i* 
the  vegetable/fruU  component. 

3.  Reevaluating  the  ^severe  need"  breakfast  reimbursement  structure. 

4.  Ree*valua.tiog  the  monitoring  requirements  of  the  child  nutrition  program 

*  *  *s 

,5.    ExplorinVthe  possibility  of  sghools  being  able  to  earp  reimbursement 
based  on  a  standard  meal  cost  rather  than  actual  cost.    This  one 
refinement  could  possibly  reduce  the  per  meal  cost  by  five  to  ten  cents, 
aftd  is  already  opera  t  itthHJ  n  the  Child  Care  Food  Program  in  family 
day  care  homes.  ,  \  * 

Thank  you  for'alloying  >me  tha "opportunity  to  relate  my  feelings  on  this  impdVtant 
school  program*.  -  %  *  *  „  i 

1 
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CHILD  NUTRITION  PROGRAMS 
PROJECTED  LOSS  IN  FEDERAL  FUNDS  AND  COJMODITY  ASSISTANCE 
TO  KENTUCKY  (FY- 8 2) 


3-10-81 


1.    Elimination  of  entire  subaidy  (Section  4  and  Commodities)  for  paid  lunches. 
$  .1775  (average  Section  4  rate)  X  48,750,643  paid  lunches  -  " — 

$  •X35l>  (Commodity  rate)  X  46,750,643  paid  lunches  - 

2'    P^ice^^  °ne"third  J*  the  8Pecial         *«i*ta^ce  (Section  11  and  Commodities)  fpr  reduced 
To^l  cash  assistance  —  $  .3525*  X  7,051,287  (Reduced  price  Lurches)  *- 
T^ta^ommodity  assistance      $  \o550**  X  7,05i;287  (Reduced  Price  Lunches)  - 

3.  ^Elimination  of  basic  reimbursement  for  school  breakfasts  served  to  paying  students. 
•  >    $  .1475  (rate)  X  4,491,746  (paid  breakfasts)  - 

4,  Elimination  of  funding  .for  Food  Service  Equipment  Assistance  Program  — 

*5'    !S?in*tl0n"  °f  c**h  aMi«ance  for  soacks.  pa^d*  meals,  and  redueed  price  meals  in  the 
Child  Care  Program       .  " 


Elimination  of  Nutrition  Education  and  Training  Grant 


7*    "J?^61011  0^P«cfai'Wilk  Program,  in  a*l  schools  which 'participate'in  one 
Child  Nutrition  Programs  — *  ^ 

-  •  » 

%>    Elimination  of  Summer  Food  Program  for  children  

4  * 

Total  loss  of  federal  furid*  and  commodities  to  Kentucky 


-of*  the 


\ 


All  projected  reductions  are  based  on  current  rates  of .reimbursement- 


♦This -represents  the  difference  between* the  current  average  rate  of  reimbursement'  for  reduced  price 
lunches  (.8625)  and  the  administration's  proposed  rate  for  reduced  price  lunches  (.5100). 

**This  figure  represents  the  difference  between  the  current  per  meal  allocation  of  USDA  commodities  ( 
and  the  administration  s  proposed  per  meal  allooation  for  reduced  price  meals  (.0800). 

***For  comparison,  Kentucky  distributed  a  total  of  $61,909,033  in  federal  funds  during  FY-80. 


$^,653,239.00 
,581,337.00 


2,485,579.00  ' 
387.821.0OX 

662,534.00 
239,069.00  *  . 

783.434.00 
-  v224h508.00 

4.P69.300.00 
1,435,104.00 
$25, 521, 925. 00*** 
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Chairman  Perkins.  Do  you  think  it  makes  any  sense,  Mr.  Super- 
intendent, to  cut  back  vocational  education  25  percent  when  Presi- 
dent Reagan  talks  about  reviving  the  economy?  How  do  you, ana- 
lyze those  statemenlaintonnection  with  this  proposal? 

Mr.  Barber.  First  of  all;  it  does  not  make  any  economicgen&e  to 
me,  because  if  wjien^you  have  people  unemployed  an<pt<annot  go 
out  in  the  world  of  work  "and  getva  job,  that  causes  additional 
expense  on  the  welfare  rolls  ^nd  lawsuits  in  courts yrfid  correctional 
centers  and  what  have  you.  / 

I  may  point  out  one  thing  that  we  here  in  Kentucky  see  the  re&l 
value  of  vocational  education.  We  have  only  40\percent  of  our 
youngsters  that  graduate  from  high  school  to  go  on^  institutions 
of  higher  learning;  37  percent  of  those  that  enter  theHst  grade  do 
not  finish  the  12th  grade.  So  we  really  need  a  vocationaI\program 
to  pick  up  that  segment  of  our  population  that  for  one  reason  or 
another  drop  out  of  high  school  or  they  choose  not  to  go  oh  to  an 
institution  of  higher  learning  after  they  graduate  from  high/  school 

So  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  healthy  economy  intl^State  of 
Kentucky,  we  must  have  a  good  postsecondary  vocfiuonal  educa- 
tional program.  So  it  means  vocational  education  in  Kentucky— 
and  I  do  not  think  we  are  peculiar  to  other  States— is  very  impor- 
tant to  the  economy  of  the  State. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Regarding  the  25-percent  cutback  in  voca- 
tional education  and  thef  cutback  of  25  percent  in  title  I  and  the 
handicapped  progr^n,"  and  in  view  of  what  you  have  stated  about 
the  Stated  financial  plight,  do  you  feel  that  the  State  can  make  up 
for  these  cutbacks  that  are  being  proposed  in  Washington? 

Mn  Barber.  No,  sir,  we  cannot.  There  is  no  way  that  we  cotfld 
make  it  up.  *  -       . , 

Chairman  Perkins.-  Do  you  have  any  proposals  for  new  vocation- 
al education  buttdyigs'in  various  sections  of  the  State  where  we 
have  inadequate  facilities?  * 
•  Mr  Barber.  Yes,  sir,  we  have  on  our  lisft  of  construction,  at  this 
time,  at  Ashland,  the  expansion  of  the  school  there;  expansion  of 
the  one  at  Elizabethtown;  diesel  mechanics  program  at  Somerset, 
the  expansion  of  the  facilities  in  Bowling  Green  and  various  other 
places;  in  Bell  County  construction  of  a  health  facility  program 

there.  r       -  ** 

So  we  do  have  thrpugh  the  building  authority,  we  do  have  the 
potential  of  expanding  these.  But  if  we  do  not  have  money  to 
operate  the  programs,  why  have  the  bribks  and  mortar  if  we  do  not 
have  the  money  for  the  programs?  *  • 

Chairman  Perkins.  Now,  getting  back  to  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram a  moment,  if  the  average  cost  of  a  lunch  goes  up  by  6b  to  50 
cents  a  day  per  child,  do  you  believe  that  any  schools  in  the  State 
may  have  to  close  dowi^their  lunchrooms? 

Mr.  Barber.  We  feel  sure  that  there  .will  be  a  number  of  lunch- 
room programs  be  closed.  •  »  .  _        ,  , 

Chairman  Perkins.  And  I  take  it  from  what  you  State  about 
your  financial  plight,  that  the  State  and  school  districts  will  not  be 
able  to  pick  up  this  extra  cost? 

v  Mr.  Barber.  No,  sir,  they  will  not.  -     ....  . 

Chairman  Perkins.  And  if  not  the  State,  will  middle-class  par- 
ents,*in  your  opinion,  be  able  to  pay  this  extra  cost? 
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Mr.  Barber.  No;  they  will  not.  And  another  danger  that  I  do  not 
think  I  have  heard  addressed,  whenever  we  put  furnishing  match- 
ing funds  afc  supplemental  to  the  lunchroom  program,  then  we  lose 
control  of  the  balance  of  the  nutrition  program  to  makcsure  they 
can  share  whatever  they  want  to. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Hawkins,  go  ahead.  » 

Miv  Hawkins.  Mr.  Barber,  the  premise  upon  which  the  cutbacks 
have  been  made  has  been  that  if  the  money  which  flows  from  the 
FedWal  Government  to  the  local  governments  is  not  earmarked, 
that  you  would  be  able  to  effect  efficiencies  and  to  use  the  moneys 
as  you  think  th^t  it  can  best  be  used;  thatis,  use  it  much  more 
efficiently. 

You  have  testified  that  the  economic  impact  is  adverse.  The  only 
other  possibility  that  you  could  in  any  way  gain  or  continue  at  * 
current  levels,  would  be  the  various  waste  or  mismanagement  or 
inefficiency  at  the  local  level.  *  ^ 

Do  you  see  in  any  way  that  you  would  gain  anything  by  receiv- 
ing Federal  moneys  which  were  not  specifically  earmarked— that 
you  would  in  any  way  be  able  to  better  handle  it  so  as  to  offset  the 
logses  that  will  be  obviously  included  because  it  will  b%25  percent 
lesk^n  volume. 

MrSBARBER.  Because  if  we  cut  the — and  I  have  advocated  this  all 
along,  we  need  less  guidelines  and  less  regulation— oftentimes,  the 
law  is  not  too  bad,  but  then  you  get  to  the  Federal  guidelines  and 
so  forth,  it  is  pretty  restrictive.  We  give  IV2  percent  for  administra- 
.  tion  of  the  title  I  program,  which  is  not  a  top-heavy  percent,  for 
administration.  I  think  if  there  is  a  reduction,  there  will  have  to  go 
along  with  that  a  relaxation  of  the  accountability  of  the  funds. 

Now,  no  district  would  hot  want  to  be  accountable  for  the  funds.  ? 
But  some  of  the  regulations  that  we  do  have  are  very  restrictive 
and  cause  additional  administrative  work  at  the  local. level  and 
State  level,  yes.  So  I  have  always  said  we  can  give  more  education 
dollars  out  of— and  the  more  nutrition  dollars — out  of  the  moneys" 
if  the  Federal  guidelines  could  be  relaxed.  And  I  would  hope  that 
the  Congress,  in  dealing  with  this  budget  reduction,  wilf  produce 
significant— I  think  that  will  be  a  reality  this  year;  ,we4  are  going 
.along  with  the  JReagan  forces  to  relax  those  guidelines  to  some 
v&  degree.-*        f,  t 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Yes;  but  let's  assume  that  they  are  relaxed  

Mr.  Barber.  Ye%  sir. 

Mr.  IJawkiNs  [continuing].  And  that  some  of  the  regulations  that 
at  least  you  construe  to  be  unnecessary  are  modified.  Will  the 
losses  that  you  are  describing  to'us  in  terms  of  the  layoffs,  in  terms 
of  the  cutbacks  in  educational  services  for  the  handicapped,  for 
school* lunches,  title  I  programs,  and.  so*  forth,  would*  they  also 
necessarily  be  cut  back,  even  though  you  have  received  less  restric- 
tive guidelines?  In  other  Words,  is  that  the  difference? 

»  Mr'  Barber.  Yes;  because  naturally,  there  will  be  some  savings, 
you  know;  you  gei  by  with  less  dollars  if  you  have  less  guideline?. 
That  is  just  a  fact  of  life.  There*~would  be  less  administration'  in 

'  some  of  the  programs  in  what  now  exist  because  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  guidelines.  So  you  can  shift  some  of  those  savings 

.  over  into  programs  in  our  educational  progrsCms. 
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But  a  25  percent  or  30  percent,  you  are  not  going  to  save  that 
much  money", 'and  it  will  still  have  a  devastating  effect  upon  the 

^M^Hawkins.  Would  you  call  the  guidelines  that  are  imposed 
upon  you,  the  mandates,  let's  say,  would  that  be  5  percent  of  the  lb 
or  10  percent  of  the  25  0£.  what?  ' 
'Mr.  Barber.  I  would  Say  10  percent  of  the  25 
'  Mr,  Hawkins.  10  percent.  So  you  would  still  have  at  least  a  15- 
percent  loss?  ^ 
Mr.  Barber.  Yes,  sir., 
Mr.  Hawkins."  Thank  you. 

'Chairman, Perkins.'  Secretary  Bell  has  stated  that  administrative 
costs  in  th^se  programs  is  13  percent  And  therefore,  a  block  ghint 
with  a  25-percent  cutback  really  will  not  hurt  the  program  that 

"Now,  ate  your  State  and  local  administrative  costs  running  at  13  , 
percent?  Yesterday,  Michigan  State  Superintendent  Runkel  stated 
that  in  Michigan  their  administrative  costs  were  only  about  I 
percent.  What  does  yourjidministrative  cost  run? 

Mr.  Barber.  About  1VS  percent,  we  would  think. 

Mr*^ Hawkins.  Well,  you  could  not  then  very  well  have  an  in-, 
crease  in  efficiency*  of  the^mount  that  you  indicated,  even  as  much 

x  ^Mr." Barber.  That's  1%  percent  at  the  State  level,  the  adminis- 

Ktatorough  is  here-is  Mrs.  Kimbrough  here?  Come  over 
bW  Do  you'  have  a  figure  on  the  administrative  costs  overall/ 
/  HMrs.  Kimbrough.  Those  were  all  county,  local  agency  costs,  State 

f  agency  costs.  It  -is  not  for  the  9.2  percent  in  the  State  

./-     Mr  Hawkinsi  i Well,  some  of  that  would  still  be  required  even 
/   though  the  regulations  are  relaxed,  and  let's  say  you  get  the  money 
V    with  no#rin|s  attached,  there  would  still  be  some  administrative 
N  .costs.  You  are»sayihg  overall  at  the  present  time  it  is  91 

Mrs.  Kimbrough.  Yes,  sir.  Even  with  what  people  have  so-called 
*  restrictives,  but  with  unnecessary  regulations  it  is  still  running  y 
percent!  would  like  to  point  out  that  whifeit  sounds ,  great  to  talk 
about  reduced  regulation,  we  know  that  ev«-if  we  get .block  grants 
that  we-are  going  to  have  some  kind<pT  regulations  that  the^tate 
'agency  is  going  to  have  to  deal  with^hat  the  l&education 
'       aeencv  is  eoinfrto  have  to  deal  with.  %jmwL  J  ., 

And  I  woulOggest  that  this  needsSPte'  taken i4nto  considera- . 
tion  when  we  areWking  about  reducing  funds.  It  has  not  been 
tradiS.in  this-^untry  for  school  districts  to  receive  Federal 
funds  without  receiving  regulations  for  administration  monitoring 

eVMrSwKiNS^Well,  the  only  other  alternative  would  be  that 
there*  is  a  lot  of  waste  and  mismanagement,  and  that  somehow  il 
you  eliminate  that,  that  you  will  be  able  to  better  use -the  money;. 

*Tow,  do  you  have  any  evidence  that  there  is  such  widespread 
w'&ste  and  mismanagement? 

^Mrs.  Kimbrough.  No,  sir,  we  do  not.  •  .    .  , 

Let  me  talk  about  the  title  I  program  in  particular.  The  title  1 
program, is  so  strictly  regulated  at  this  point  that  there  is  not  any. 
Mee-W  #>r  waste,  fraud,  and  mismanagement  in  the  progr{im.  The 
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title  IV  program,  if  administered  according  to  the  guidelines  set 
forth  by  the  Government,  is  managed  to  the  point  that  there  is  no 
leeway  for  waste,  fraud,  and  so  forth  in  that  program. 

Currently,  our  State  educational  agency  is  conducting  title  I 
audits  throughout  the  State,  and  there  has  been  hardly  any  evi- 
dence at  all  of  waste,  fraud,  or  mismanagement  found.  There  has 
been  none  .to  speak  of. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you.  a 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Kildee. 

Mr.'KiLDEE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chainrian. 
-  Just  one  question.  You  areHhe  chief  State  school  offiper  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 

IVtr  Barber^  Yes. 

Mr!  Kildee.  President  Reagan  tells  ys  that  this  25  percent  cut 
for  vocational  education  can  b§  absorbed  by  St#te  and  local  fund- 
ing. You  indicate  that  that  is  not  the  case  at  all. 

Mr.  Barber.  It  is  not  possible  in  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Kildee.  Did  Mr.  Stockman  or  anyone  at  OMB  consult  with 
you  before  they  told  the  Congress  that  there  would  be  no  loss  to 
programs  because  the  States  could  pick  up  the*lsst  Federal  fund- 
ing? x 

Mr.  Barber.  No,  sir,  they  did  not. 

Mr.  Kildee.  There  was  no  consulation  at  all  with  the  State 
school  officers?  * 

Mr.  Barber.  No;  they  did  not  check  with  us  on  these  figures  at 
all. 

Mr.  Rildee.  They  made  that  assumption  on  their  oWn  and  not  in 
consultation  with  you  at  all?  a        *  2 

Mr.  Barber.  That  is  righV  *  / 

Mr.  Kildee.  That  is  all  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 

STATEMENT  OF  REDWOOD  TAYLOR,  HEAD  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF 
RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT,  KENTUCKY  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDtl- 
CATION  ,  Y 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Taylor,  do  you,  want  to  say  anything  this 
morning  in  connection  with  the  food  services  program?  That  43- 
percent  cutbaqk,  is  it  going;  to  affect  you  any  down  here? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  The  way  we  nave  analyzed  the'sitifetiojti,  to 
go  back  to  Mr.  Barber's  testimony  here,  if  section, 4  funds  are 
eliminated,  I  am  afraid  that  many  districts  will  withdraw  from  the 
program.  The  paying  child  in  Kentucky  is  the  backbone  of  the 
program;  they  keep  it  going.  And  when  you  reduce  section  4  funds 
or  eliminate  them,  you  price  the  paying  child  out  of  the  program 
and  the  cost  ip  going  to  be  tremendous  for  the  needy  child;  they  are 
going  to  be  out.  * 

So  many  of  them,  we  anticipate,  will*  be  looking  at  it  and  may  be 
withdrawing. 

Chairman  Perkins.  The  administration  is  proposing  not  only 
eliminating  the  section  4  reimbursement  funds,  for  the  paying 
child,  but  also  eliminating  the  commodities  altogether- 
Mr.  Taylor.  Yes*  sir. 

Chairman  Perkins.  So  that  jerks  all  the  subsidies  out  from  under 
the  regular  program. 
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Mr.  Taylor.  In  Kentucky  I  would  say  that  probably  commodities 
are  better  utilized  than  some  other  places. 

J  Chairman  Perkins.  The  15  or  20  cents  worth  of  commodities  that 
you  are  now  receiving,  because  of  the  way  the  Government  pur- 
chases in  bulk,  are  in  many  instances  worth  a  half  a  dollar,  if  you 
went  to  the  frozen  food  counter  and*bought  the  same  items? 
Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Perkins.  And  that's  going  to  cause  your  price  to  jump 
from,  what  is  it  averaging,  about  70  cents  in  Kentucky? 
Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  We'll  have' to  go  to  $1.05,  $1.10. 
Chairman  Perkins.  So  it  will  go  up  60  cents  on  the  average. 
Mr.  Taylor.  I  would  suppose  so. 

Chairman  Perkins.  It'll  go  up  to  $1.£5  on  an  average  in  Ken- 
tucky. <^ 
Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  r 

.  Chairman  Perkins.  And  I  perbonally  feel  that  will  disrupt  half  of 
the  school  lunch  programs  in  Kentucky,  if  not  more. 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  have,  in  the  documents  attached  to  the  state- 
ment here,  we  have  some^examples  of  what  has  already  occurred  in 
Kentucky  where  districts  have  had  to  increase  the  price  to  'the 
paying  -child.  We  come  with  a  10-percent  reduction  every  time  it's 
increased.  So  we  have  knowledge  of  what  will  happen  if  we  have 
section  IV  decrease. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Without  objection,  all  the  prepared  state-, 
ments  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  in  toto.  Leave  us  four  or  five 
cfopies  of  your  testimony,  and  drop  the  rest  on  the  table  over  there 
for  the  press,  or  in  the  rear  of  the  room  somewhere.  *  * 

Mr.  Barber.  Mr. 'Perkins,  I  would  like  to  point  out  one  thing  6n 
the  title  I  program.  9 
*    Chairman  Perkins.  You  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Barber.  A  youngster  today  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  is 
scoring  seven  points  above  the  national  norm  in  the  basic  subject 
areas.  Most  all  of  our  money  in  title*  I  is  concentrated  in  math  and 
reading  and  we  contribute  a  lot  of  the  success  that  we've  made  in 
''recent  years  in  our  t£st  scores  to  the  title  I  remediation  program. 
jAnd  of  course  you  know  that  the  nutrition  program  affects  the 
ability  of  the  youngster  to  learn  alsov<You  can't  teach  a  yotingster 
if  he  is  sitting  in  a  classroom  with  an  empty  stomach.  So  we  feel 
that  these  two  programs  have  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the 
achievement  level  of  our  youngsters  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth, '  ,   •  «      ^  ' 

Of  course,  We  think  that  jnq  have  one  of  the  better  programs  in 
the  Nation,  but  we  would  be  opposed  to  s£e  that  make  any  regres- 
sion. So  we  just  want  to  make  those  points  before  we  leave. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Superintendent. 
I'd  like  to  agjj;  Mr.  Spillman  if  the  area  schools  will  be  hurt  by  this 
25-percent  cut? 

'  Mr.  Spillman.  Sure.    v  j 

Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead  and  explain  it. 

Mr.  Spillman.  OK.  In  Kentucky  we  have  a  system  of  State 
vocational  and  technical  schools  in  area  centers  which  are  operated 
with  the  State  department  of  education.  And  that  system  took  a 
significant  cut  in  State  funding  this  year  and  it's  absolutely  a  myth 
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that  any  reduction  in  Federal  funding  will  not  affect  those  pro- 
grams in  Kentucky.  f . 

There  probably  was  a  time  when,  because  of  a  lot  of  money  being 
available,  that,  you  know,  a  10-percent  cut  would  not  have  made 
that  much  difference,  but  it  would  mean  just  that  many  programs 
at  this  point,  wherever  they  are  cut.  And  the  Federal  funding  goes 
into  the  operation  of  those  schools  and  those  programs  have  to  be 
cut  by  that  amount.  ' 

I  would  like  to  make  one  comment,  \f  I  could,  about  the  regula- 
tions. \ 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  go  ahead  and  make  all  the  comments 
you  wish.  '        .  . 

Mr.  Spillman.  I  thkik,  in  the  case  of  vocational  education,  which 
is  somewhat  different  from  title  I,  the  intent  of  the  legislation  was 
,  to  get  good  planning  and  good  accountability.  And  that  is  needed, 
whether  you  have  Federal  funding  or  not. 

"  Thp  problem  is  in  the  regulations  and  the  way  the  regulations 
i  are  written  you  end  up  with  both  poor  planning  and  inaccountable 
•accountability.  You  can't  determine  what  you're  doing  from  the 
reports  that  are  required  by  the  administration  in  Washington.  So 
I  think,  you  know,  we  could  absorb  a  10-percent  cut  without  signifi- 
cantly affecting  the  programs  if  we  get  rid  of  the  regulations  first. 
But  it's  extremely  important  that  that  come  first,  not  3  or  4  years 
after  the  budget  reductions  have  been  made.  * 

I  think-some  of  the  planning  and  accountability  that's  built  into 
legislation  is  necessity  whether  you  are  funding  it  Vith  local 
nun^  State  money,  or  Federal  money,  but  we've  got  to  make  sure 
in  administering  that  program  that  we  don't  end  up  with  planning 
requirements  that  don  t  make  any  sense. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Well,  we're  going  to  have  to  get  rid  of  all 
unnecessary  regulations.  * 

*  Did  you  wish  to  make  another  comment,  Mr.  Superintendent/ 

Mr.  Barber.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  go  ahead,  Mr.  Hawkins. , 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Could  I  ask  Mr.  Spillman  a  question?  Mr.  Spill- 
man,  in  connection  with  the  ^Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act,  the  proposal  made  by  the  administration  is  not  only 
to  eliminate  the  public  service  jobs,  but  also  title  IV  will  be  re- 
duced and  title  III  and  some  of  the  'other  titles  which  directly 
impact  on  youth.  * 

Do  you  see  any  losses  that  would  he  sustained  by  these  titles 
being  reduced  and  in  £ome  cases  eliminated?  Would  they  impact  on 
your  particular  schools?  t 

Mr,  Spillman.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  two  largS  programs  in  connec- 
tion with  area  centers  and  State  schools  that  we  work  with  CETA 
on.  We  have  an  excellent  working  relationship  with  the  CETA 
prime  sponsors  and  the  Bureau  of  Manpower  Services  in  Kentucky 
in  working  with  the  CETA  program. 

One  program  is  the  Summer  Youth  program  that  we  ve  been 
operating  very  successfully  across  the  State  where  we  bring  in  the 
youth,  CETA-eligible  clients,  and  put  them  through  an  orientation  ^ 
program  during  the  summer  months  when  our  schools  might  not 
be  in  use  otherwise,  when  secondary  schools  are  closed.  And  that 
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gives  a  gcxxKopportunity  for  these  people  to  determine  what  they 
want  to  come  back  during  the  school  year  and  study,  what  jobs 
they  want  to  prepare  themselves  for.  % 

That  prograjn  would  be  reduced  significantly,  if  not  eliminated. 
We  think  it  should  go  the  other  way.  In  fact,  we're  making  plans  to 
expand  that  program  this  year,  hoping  money  will  be  Available  this 
summer.  { 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Does  that  lead  specifically  to  career  building?  The 
charge  has  been  made  that  CETA  is  filled  not  only  with  waste, 
mi$if  anagement  and  all  the  other  things,  but  also  it  leads  to  dead- 
end positions,  that  it  make  work  and  that  it  is  not  related  in  any 
way  to  useful  career  building.  Has  that  been  the  experience  that 
you've  had? 

Mr?  Spillman.  Ntf,  sir.  Our— we  have  two  levels  of  CETA  pro- 
grams, that  one  being  exploration.  And  it  has  been  very  useful  in 
helping  thes^  people  to  determine  where  they  want  to  go  with  their 
,life  and  what  kind  of  jobs  they  want  to  prepare  for.  Now  that 
program  is  not  designed  to  prepare  them  for  employment.  'It's 
designed  to  help  them  determine  *what  area  they  ^yant  to  be  pre- 
j  pared  in. 

The  second  component  of  the  CETA  program  is  to  prepare,  people 
*  for  employment.  Artd  we've  had  at  least  as  higlr  a  placement  r^ite 
in  that  program  as  in  our  regular  vocational  programs.  And"  we^ 
don't  distinguish  very  much  at  all  between  those  two  programs.  In 
many  cases  we  mix  the  students  in  the  same  shop,  and  CB*TA  just, 
in  effect,  buys  slots  in  our  schools.  We  pay  for  slots  in  the  schoolsr 

One  of  the  things  that  we're  committed  to  is  that  the  CETA 
client  is  an  eligible  recipient  of  vocational  training  the  same  as^any 
other  client.  We  have  a  responsibility  to  provide  that  training,  But 
the  CETA  funds  just  make  more  training  available  and  make  it 
more  possibly  for  those  people.  ' 

Of  course  we  don't  deal  with  the  stipends  in  any  fashion.  You* 
kriow.  We  don't  have  any  part  of  that.  We  just  do  the  training — the 
graining  component.  So  the  CETA  funds  increase  our  capacity  to 
deliver  vocational  education  ancLassure  those  people  a  slot  in  the 
training  programs. 

,  Mr  .^Hawkins.  Thank  .you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  What  worries  me,  Gus,  is  that^we  have  hun- 
dreds takings  CETA  training  now  who  otherwise  would  not  be  able 
to  pay  their  expenses  to  get  through  school.  Q 

In  Hazard,  Ky.,  I  know  of  numerous  people  from  piy  own  commu- 
nity. We're  going  to  jerk  the  rug  out  from  under  all  those  that  are 
already  in  programs  if  these  proposed  cuts  were  to  go  through.  And 
it's  a  horrible  thing  to  think  about.  We  must  educate  the  public 
against  jft,  which  we're  trying  to  do. 

Go  ahead,  Mr.  Kildee.  ^  , 

Mr.  Kildee.  Just  on  that  point,  you  mentioned  that  CETA  in  a 
sense  buys  slots  or  purchases  service  within  a  program.  If  CETA  is' 
cut,  along  with  the  25-percent  cut  in  vocational  education,  the 
certain  program  could  have  a  double  jeopardy  placed  on  it  and  that 
program  might  be  lost  then? 

Mr.*  Barber.  It's  possible,  yes; 

Mr.  Kildee.-  Thank  you  very  much.    »  * 
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Mr.  Barber.  Mr,  Perkins,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  speak  for  the 
educational  community.  We  appreciate  this  committee  coming  to 
Kentucky,  listening  to  us,  and  getting  our  views  and  input  into 
what  you  are  attempting  to  do.  We  appreciate  it  very  much. 

Chairman  Perkins.  We  are  delighted  to  be  here,  and  we  hope  to 
have  an  excellent  hearing  here  before  the  day  is  over.  You  people * 
have  been  very  helpful.  You've  made  a  great,  statement  for  us  this 
morning. 

Drop  your  statements  around  where  the  reporters  can  pick  them 
up  when  they  get  in  here  later. 

Panll  One  is  Mr.  Bobby'  Joe  Whitaker,  superintendent  of  Mont- 
gomery County;  Mr,  Eugene  Sebastian,  superintendent  of  Breathitt 
County;  Ms.  Joyce  Dotson,  president  of  the  Kentucky  Education 
^Association  in  Louisville;  N^r.  Vesper  Singleton,  principal  of  Carr 
Creek  Elementary  School,  Hindman;  Mr.  Elwood  Cornett,  Ken- 
tucky Valley  Educational  Cooperative,  Hazard;  Ms.  Suzanne  Wak 
drop,  home  economics  teacher,  Barren  County  High  School;  Mr. 
Bill  Evans,  director  of  the. Jefferson  Vocational  Education  Region 
in  Louisville,  Ky. 

Come  around  this  morning;' ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Is  anybody  here  in  place  of  Eugene  Sebastian  from  Jackson,  Ky., 
this  mcfoning?  All  right.  We  will  proceed.  We  will  hear  from  you 
first,  Mr.  Whitetker,  from  Mt.  Sterling.  Go  ahead,  Pobby  Joe. 

STATEMENT  OF  BOBBY  JOE  WHITAKER,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
5  SCHOOLSj  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY,  KY. 

Chairman  Whitaker.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Perkins,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to-  comment  x)rt  the 
.effects  some  of-  the  -ftfanned  budget  cuts  in  President  geagan's 
economic  recovery  program  might  have  on -our  local  school  districts 
here  in  Kentucky.  This  morning  Fd  like  to  focus  my  cpmments  on 
vocational  education  and  chiljl  putrition,  but,  with  your  permis- 
sion,-would  also  like  to  touch  on  the  need  to  continue  the  current 
level  of  funding  for  .some  otter  educational  programs,  including 
adult  and  community  education. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead.  -  ♦  « 

Mr.  WHifAKER.  Finally,  I  have  included  in  my  written  comments 
a  list -of  Federal  projects  and  grants  'that  are  operating  in  the 
Montgomery  County  schools  during  the  current  fiscal  year.  To 
eliminate  or  substantially  cut.theSe  programs  would  drastically 
affect  our  local  economy,  since  thfey  employ  a  total  of  104  workers, 
not  counting  the  services  to  the  participants  in  these  programs, 
and  they  also  would  inject  approximately  $1,388,000  into  the  lo^al 
economy.  * 

In  the  area  of  vocational  education,  a  sampling  of  job^applica-# 
tions  in  the  Maysville  and  Moorehead  ^lahpower  Office  shows  that 
less  than  oneMn 1  four  applicants  have  vocational  training  of  any 
.  kind.  On  the  average, 'only  17  percent  of  the  adults  in  our  region,* 
which  is  region  9,  including  Montgomery  County,  has^ny  kind  of* 
vocational  training.  • 
In  the  1978  sample,  an  astonishing  187  adults  out  of  212*postsec- 
,  ohdajy*  vocational  Students  got  jobs  which  does  support  the  belief 
r  that  vocational  graduates  do  find  jobs  that  in  turn"  contribute  to 
the  economy.  This  is  just  in  one, of  several  regions  in  Kentucky. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  even  as  minute  as  the  funding  to  voca- 
tional ^education  in.  region  9  in  Kentucky  has  been,  some  impact 
has  been  accomplished  by  piggy-backing_  postsecondary  training 
into  secondary  for  high  school  facilities.  The  devastating  budget  ■ 
cuts  proposed  by  the  present  administration  will  virtually  halt  the 
progress  that  has  been  made. 

This  means  £hat,  with  industry  moving  into  the  region  at  a  rapid 
rate,  the  work  force  cannot  and  will  not  be  ready  to  make  a 
positive  contribution  to  the  newly  proposed  economy. 

During  the  past  12  years  the  work  force  in  Montgomer^Coujity 
has  ^^velyed  from  one  that  was  virtually  agriculture  to  one  that  is 
now  comprised  of  52  percent  factory  workers.  This  transition  has 
placed  a  tremendous  demand  on  our  local  school'  system  to  provide 
sound  vocational  programs.  Vocational  education  is  jpst  now  begin- 
ning to  meet  the  training  needs  of  this  large  group  of  workers.  The 
proposed  31  percent  cut  for  vocational  education  vpl\  virtually 
destroy  whatever  effectiveness  local  schools  have  had  on  preparing 
the  work  force  for  industrial  employment,  v 

%  It  should  be  x^membered  that  less  than  20  percent  of  all  second- 
ary ^graduates  in  Kentucky  attend  college  and  that  the  remaining 
80  perc^ti^would  constitute  the  industrial  work  force  in  the  1980's 
and  1990's,  and  they  cannot  effectively  contribute  to  the  economy 
with  only  a  simplistic  basic  educational  preparation.  -  9  < 

•  In  the  area  of  school  nutrition, 'the  proposed  $1.65  billion  from 
the  $3.7J^iUion  1981  appropriation  for  school  nutrition  will  place  a 
substantial  added  burden^on  our  low  income  families  .wHo  are  least 
afrle  to  pay  for  their  children's  meals.  It  has  been  estimated  the  cut ' 

•  will  add  $72  per  year  per  child  to  the  family  budget.  The  likelihood 
that  the  already  stretched  State  and  local  budgets  can  pick  up  any 
of  this  extra  cost  is  nil. 

Second,  the  expected  decrease  in  the' total*  number  of  meals 
served  daily  i>ecause  of  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  who 
cannot  afford  to  eat  will  increase  per-meal  costs  for  all  families, 
since  we  will  have  to  buy  in  smaller  quantities  and  the  food  will 
have  to  be^purch^sed  froip  higher  cost  sources.      -  * 

Third,  clerical  costs  associated  with  the  nutrition  pro|g*am  will 
gise  because  the  administration  would  require  us  to  surA^_J0 
percent  of  rthe  parents  to  determine  new  family  income  guidelines. 
Thi£  would  also  throw  ,the  schools  into  an  investigative  role,  which 
is  sure  »to  intrude  upon  the  family  privacy,  besides  creating  a 
,    enormous  paperwork  bjurden.      *  '     '  4 

Finally,  the  surplus  food  of  an  agricultural  origination  that  has 
been  so  effectively  used  in  the  past  to  combat  malnutrition 
amongst  our  deprived  children  will  evidently  cease.  This,  too,  will 
serve  to  shoot  the  price  of  school  meals  skyward. 

I'd  like  to  speak  very  briefly  here  concerning  a  program  that's  in 
practice  all  over  the  State  of  Kentucky  but  is  especially  a  high 
priority  concern  in  Montgomery  County,  and  that  is  adult  educa- 
tion. 

In  Montgomery  County,  4,796  students  over  the  past  25  yeaft 

•  have  not  completed  the  eighth  grade.  This  represents  about  49 
percent  of  the  adult  population  that  desperately  needs  basic  educa- 
tion. This  translates  into  25,568  adults  in  the  10  counties  that 

%  . 
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make  up  vocational  region  9.,  The  median  educational  level  is  less 
r      thaji  ninth  grade  for  our  entire  region.   •  *  > 

In  ariy  given  year,  53  adults  in  Montgomery  County  have  no 
education  and  i;458"adults  have  less  than  a  seventh  grade  educa- 
tion. Only  34  percent  of  the  ailults  have  completed  high  schools. 
For  275  high  school*  seniors  who  graduate  in  Montgomery  County 
"<    another,  150  adults  receive  GED  certificates  anrfually. 

- ,  Even  though  Montgomery  County  has  the  largest  rural  adult 
education  program  *ih  the  State  'of  Kentucky,  present  funding 
allows  us  to  serve  only  about  3Q0  adults  per  year  of  the  approxi- 
.  mately  4,796  adults  in  piir  county  who  have  less  than  an~gighth, 
grade  education.  At  this  rate,  even  without  the  popkJ36tftg*Veplen- 
ished  with  a  constant  in-flow  of  school  dropouts,  it  would  take  16 
years  to  overcome  the  illiterate  .and  functional  illiterate  cases  in 
'  our  single  cdunty.  r  ^ 

'The  SSnual  cost  per  adult  for  adult  education  this  year— 1980- 
81-j-will  only  run  $200  per' student.  Each  $2(K|  cut  from  the  budget 
will  eliminate  one  student  jvho,  by  fcbtaininlra'GED  certificate,  is-* 
usually  able  to  obtain  a  job  or  a  better  job,  whidh  in  turn  places 
hinT'or  her  in  a  tax  contributing  status  to  government  and  very 
often  sfets  in  motion  a  double  savings  by  removing  him  or  her  from 
jthe  welfare  system.  In  addition,  drastic  cuts  in  the  current  level  of 
•  funding  for  adult  education  would  eliminate  at  lekst  10  educational^ 
*  jobs  in  Montgomery  County.   t  - 

And,  finally,  in  the  area  of  community  education,  which  ties  very 
closely  withvour  adult  education,.we^feel  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  , 
promising  ahd  most  economical  vehfcles  for  simultaneous  delivery 
of  education^ •  and  social  services  to  the  people  in, rural  areas 
,  through  community  education.  The  concept  calls  for  maximum 
utilization  of  schools  and  other  public  facilities.  It  promotes  a  low 
dollar  cost  for  the  delivery  ottrtmian  services  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  public  and  private  agencies.  It  puts  government  services  at 
the  doorstep,  of  the  recipient,  which  is  also  the  most  economical  in 
-/an  energy-conservative  way  to  Oliver  these  services. 
(    Montgomery  County  schools  have  proven  thkt  people  Will  use 
\  their  school  bujldings  and  that  adults  will  return  for  training  if  the 
THiildings  and  programs*  are  made  a\*§ilable.  For  example,  during 
the  fall  semester  of  1980-81  school  year  over  2,600<persons  out  of  a 
population  of  17,000  participated  ift  community  education  pro- 
r    grams.* Another  4,000  persons  used  the  buildings  for  a  multitude  of 
\  •  community  and  family  functions. 

Numerous  health,  cultural,  recreation,'  and  educational  services 
were  provided  through  tHis  approach.  Unfortunately,  the  concept  is 
rel&tively  new 'and  is  in  an  experimental  stage  and  probably  could 
Hiot  survive  if  the  small  amount  of  Federal  seed  money*  which,  is 
budgeted  this  year  was  cut  out  or  drastically  reduced. 

fve  included  along  with  my  testimony  this  morning,  bfehind  this, 
all  of  the  programs  that  are  federally  funded  in  Montgomery 
County  and  have  outlined  what  kind'  of  program,^  the  dollar 
amounts,  and  what  services  *are  rendered. 
Thank  you,  sir.  4  % .  %. 

[Material  submitted  by'Bobby  Joe  Whitaker  follows:] 
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MONTtoOY  CblWIY  SCHOOLS 


Federal  "Programs 
1980-81 


Priority. 


1.  Program: 
Amount: 
Function 


Public  law  89-10  FSEA  Title  I 
$301,1466.00  for  fiscal  year  81 

(1)   Compensatory  remedial  reading  for  approximately  700  Mont- 
gomery County^  students;  .  "~ 
V       (2)  'Supportive    guidance  program  for  same  students; 

_  „  (3)   Supportive  attendance  program  for  same  students; 

Employment/  Provides  salaries  for  (1)U  full-time  reading  teachers  (2)  11  <\ 
teacher  aides  (3)  1  Director  (4)  l  secretary  (5)  partial  salary\ 
for  guidance  personnel.  ^  J  \ 


2.*  Program: 
Amount:* 
Function: 


Employment; 


3.  Program: 
Amount: 
Function:  * 


IVogram: 
Amount: 
I'ltnoi  ion: 


7Mfc»nt: 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


School  Food  Services 

$^13,611. 00  - 

(1)   Help  provide  quality  Type  A  breakfast,  lunch1,  ajid  milk  pro- 
gram for  Montgomery  County  students ; 
Fumisfi  free  breakfast,  and  lunch  for  approximately  1,500 
Montgomery  County  students  who  are  unable  to  pay; 
Furnishes?  reduced  price  breakfast  and  punches  for  approxi- 
mately 25*0  Montgomery  County  students  of  low  income  families; 
Aids  in  the  purchase  of  equipment  and  supplies ' for  all  the 
luijchrooms.  * 
Assists  in  tne  employment  of  50  cooks  and  1  School  Food!  Service 
Director.  \ 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  -  Title  VI  B  (Harjdic-.poed) 
$95,238.00  for  fiscal  year  19£1 

Funds  assist  the  Montgomery  County  School  District  in  *)*e  c»>»tly 
education  of  468  physically  and  mentally  handicapped  chi:  Uen, 
ages  5  through  17. 

Project  087-435  -  Title  I  Migratory  Program  i 
$114,531.00  for  fiscal  year  1981  < 

(1)  Provides  tutorial  services  for  approximately  200  Montgomery 
County  students  who  are  academically  "behind"  because  of 

^  frequent  moves  bv  their  parents  to* find  employment; 

(2)  Provides  5  week  swmer  school  protrram  for  same  students. 
Provides  employment  for:  m 

(1)  4  paraorofessionals  # 

(2)  lh  Social  Workers 

(3X  k  Coordinator's  salary 

(4)  *k  secretary  salary  N 

(5)  .1  salaryvfor  5  guidance  counselors 


\ 
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5..  Program: 
Amount: 
Function; 


6.  Program: 
Arrqjunt: 
Function: 


Deployment:] 

Program: 

Amount: 

Function* 


Employment : 


t 

8.  Program: 
Amount: 
Function: 


9.  Program: 
Amount: 
Fltnction: 


10.  Program: 
Amount: 
'  Function: 


1 1 .  Pr\>jTt\un: 
Amen uit: 
runcr ton: 

/ 

/Vmunt : 

Tunc  l  ion. 


Unployment: 
A 


Public  law  87-4 

$8,667.00  for  fiscal  year  1981  "  • 

Assist  school  districts  in  the  education  of  children  of  emoloyee'5 
of  federal  agencies  that  do  not  pay  local  taxes. 

Alternate  Learning  Grant 
$25,000.00 

Funded  through  Kentucky  Crime  Commission  to  nrovide  alternatives 
for  students  who  have  been  to  court  or  have  been  serious  dis- 
cipline problems  in  high;school.   ADDroximately  ~17-20  students 
per  year  receive*  the  benefits  of  soecial  instruction  and  councel- 
ing  in  an  attempt  to  correct  their  behavioral  and  academic  pro- 
blems, i 

1  teacher,  1  counselor,  and  1  aide 

Ccmnunity  School  • 
\£32«,000.00 

Financial  assistance  to  Montgomery  County  Schools  to  keep  school  * 
.  facilities  open  in  evenings  and  weekends  for  use  by  the  entire 
community.  * 
Provides  employment  for  1  person., 

Adult  Education  *  a 

£70,385.00  ' 
Provide  assistance  in  instruction  for  adults  who  did  not  finish  '\ 
high  school  to  enable  them  to  earn  a  diploma. 

Public  law  87»4  -  Low  Rent  Housing  * 

Approximately  $«4,0Q0.00  for  fiscal  year  81 

Assist  school  districts  in  the  education  of  children4  living  in 

government  housing  projects  that,  are  tax  exemot. 

'  ■  \^ 

Vocational  through  State  _  * 

$35,000.00 

Federal  money  through  the  state  to  assist  districts  in  the  expen- 
sive cost  of  providing  vocational  programs  for  students  of  high 
school  age.  '  ^ 

Home  Bconomics  Related  Occupatio/s  Grant 

$6-4,000.00  for  1981  and  1982- f*cal  years V 

Special  grant  to  Montgomery  Cmmty  schools  nrovides  funds  to 

assist  in  the  development  anyT olacement  into  gainful  employment 

of  needy  students  in  the  home  economic  related  occunations  such 

as  child  care  and  food  services.  v 

Gifted  and  Talented  t 

$25,200  for  1980j8J,  and  $36,l'i0,00  for  1981-82 

Federalvmoney  through  the  state  to  absist  Hjntpomery  County  Schools 

in  identifying  and  oroviding  special  instruction  to  students  that 

aie  gifted. 

2  teachers  ,  j 
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13. 


14. 


Program: 

Amount: 

runction: 


\ 

Employment 

Program: 

Amount: 

Function: 


A, 


IS. 


17, 


Program:  » 
Amount: 
Function. 
■  ? 

Program^ 

Amount^ 

Function. 


Program: 
Amount: 
*  Function: 


18. 


10. 


Program: 

Amount: 

Function: 


Program: 
Amount : 
Function: 


Public  Uw  88-452  ^  Head  Start    *  * 
$33,500,00 

Provides  instruction *f or  4  year  old  children  from  a  socially  and 
economically* disadvantaged  background  to  helo  them  be  better  pre- 
pared to  achieve  in  regular  instructional  programs.    About  40 
students  per  year  are  affected.  ♦ 
Provides  employment  for  5  employees,- 


~  Ceta#Indu»trial- Training  Grant 
$^0, 736.00  % 

,  Provides  vocational  instruction  for  unemployed  adults  to  provide 
them  with  the  necessary  skills  to  become  emoloyable.    Pays  stu- 
dents to  attend. 

Public  Uw  93-380  -  ESEA  Title  IV  B  x  ^ 

$li,671.00     ,  .  j 

Provides  financial  assistance  to  supplement  Media  Centers  (libraries) 
in  ^he  purchase  of  books  and  materials. 

ia- School  Youth  ^  '  . 

$22,630.00  J  i 

.  Piuv/ides  financial  assistance  through  employment  for  students. 
enroUed  in  sthcol  who  are  in  need  of  this  assistance  in  order 
to  remain  in  school. 

\  ,  **** 

public  Uw  93-380  Title  IV  C  c 
§10,980  *  *  '  > 

Financial  Assistance  to  school  districts  to^oevelop  new  ana 
innovative  programs.    Used  by  Montgomery  County  Schools  to 
participate  in  computer  services. 

Displaced  HomemaKer  s  ] 

$i,qoo.oo  .  7 

Provides  financial ^assistance  to  enable  adults  who  are  widowed  U* 
or  divorced  to,  enable  them  to  earn  the  skills  to  become  emoloy- 
able. '  < 

School  Auxiliary,  Grant  * 
$16,350.00 

Provides  financial  assistance  to  emoloy  counselor-aides  to  work 
in  schools  as  a  go  .between  scnools  and  home  to  keep  students  in 
school. a,  .  1 


?0. 


21. 


22. 


Program: 

Amount; 

Function: 


I  Program: 
Amount:  * 
Function: 

Program: 
Amount: 
Function : 


NJKOTC  ;  N 

$10,000.00  I 

Provides  halt  of  instructor's  salary  Plus  other  reimbursements 
to  school  districts  for  operation  of  Naval  Junior  Reserve  Officers 
Jraining  Program.  j  ^ 

.Public  law  89-313  -  Handicapped 
$1,499.00 

Financial  assistance  for  instruction  of  handicapoed  students. 

Public  Law  93-380  ESEA  TitSTlV  C 

$l,40p.00  .  —  v 

To  assist  school  districts  in  staff  develoanent. 
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Chairman  Perkins.  Tl?ank  you  for  an  excellent  statement: 
T  Tty  conserve  time,  we  will  withhold  questionihg  until  the  enure 
panel  testifies.  *  ^ 

Our  .next  witness  is  Mr.  Jon  Henrikson,  vice  president  of  the 
Kentucky  Education  Association,  Louisville. 

STATEMENT  OP  JON  HENRIKSON,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  KENTUCKY 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION,  LQUISVILLE,  KY. 

Mr.  Henrikson.  I'm  Jon  Henrikson,  vice  )presitlent  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Education  Association  and  a  social  studies  teacher,at  Whites- 
burg  High  School  in  Letcher  County.  Ms.  Dotson  was' unable  to 
attend  the  meeting.  *  - 

&  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Kentucky  Education  Association  is  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  speak  in  support  of  Federal  funding  6if 
education  for  the  youth  of  this  nation  and  to  speak*  against  an$ 
cuts  in  education  appropriations  which  would  deprive  children  of 
the  educational  opportunities  they  must  have  in  order  to  survive  in 
a  democratic  society.  m  f 

The  Kentucky  Education  Association  understands  that  the  pro- 
posed cuts  in  the  President's  budget  for  education  would  eliminate 
funds  for  Kentucky  students  of  at  least  $40  million.  These  kinds  of 
cuts,*coming  on  top  of  State,  cuts  in  educational  funding  because  of 
the  shortfall  in  State  revenue,  would  be  disastrous  to  the  children 
of  this  State.  f% 

Under  title  I  of  the  ESEA  Act,  150,000  educationally  deprived, 
disadvantaged,  and  handicapped  children  in  Kefftucky  are  being 
helped  in  1981  witfi  a  grant  of  nearly  $62  million.  Title  IV  ESEA, 
support  and  innovation  programs,  provides  assistance  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  innovative  programs,  school  libraries,  and  in- 
structional material.  In  Kentucky,  this  amounted  to  nearly  $6  mil- 
lion in  1981.  Program  funds  fpr  education  of  exceptional  children, 
partiB,  provides  assistance  to* local  districts  in  their  efforts  to 
provide  full  educational  opportunities  to  handicapped  children  with 
special  n^eds.  In  1981  these  grants  to  Kentucky  amounted  to1 
nearly  $15  million. 

In  Kentucky,  a  25-percent  reduction  in  these  funds  would  be  very 
detrimental  and  would  have  a  dramatic  effect  on  children. 

We  -understand  that  title  B  o^he  impact  aid  programs  will  be 
eliminated  and  that  title  A  progrjtens  jyill  be  cut  2,5  percent.- This 
would  be  devastating  to  school  districts  where  large  governmental 
facilities  ate  located  but  no  "in  lieu  of  money  is  paid  to  local* 
school  districts  to  help  educate  the  cl\ildren  whose  parents  are 
employed  on  such  projects.  '  ^t^+.^m  * 

These  Federal  programs  have  been  very  effective,  in  helping  chil- 
drenrin  their  academic  achievements.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that\on  national  standardized  tests  Kentucky  children  rank  above 
the  average  in  achievement  scores,  even  though  we  are  far  below 
*the  national  average  in  economic  standing  and  money  JJpent  per 
,  child  for  education.  < 

Reductions  in  school  lunch  programs  may  cause  many  children 
to  go  hungry  and  suffer  from  malnutrition,  which  not  only  affects 
their  health  but  affects  their  ability  for  academic  achievement. 

We  are  also  concerned  with  the  proposal  to  eliminate  the  99 
teacher  centers  whichrserve  over  400,000  teachers.  Three  of  the 
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teacher  centers  are  located  in  Kentucky-*  Paducah,  Owensboro, 
and  Franklin  County.  The  purpose  of  the  teacher  center  is  to 
improve  the  quality  of  instruction  for  children.  This  is  done  by 
providing  training  to  improve  instructional  skills,  familiarize  teach- 
ers with  the  latest  developments  in  Curriculum,  and  educational 
research,  including  the  manner  in  which  research  can  be  used  to  . 
improve  their  teaching  skills.  , 

In  the  Paducah  center  alone,  during  the  first  few  months  of 
school,  1,400  teachers  were  served.  We  would  hate  to  see  this 
valuable  resource  for  instructional  improvement  eliminated. 

The  Kentucky  Education  Association,  along  with  the  National 
Education  Association,  believes  that  education  is  a  fundamenl^al 
right  for  all  children  irfa  democratic  society;  that  all  children  qiust 
have  an  opportunity  to  develop  their  full  potential  in  order  to  be 
productive  citizens.  Since  there  is  so  much  difference  in  the  ability 
of  the  various  States  to  fund  education  adequately,  we  believe  that 
the  Federal  Government,  with  its  vast  resources,  should  shoulder  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  funding  of  public  education  but  leave  the 
control  of  education  at  the  local  and  State  levels.  - 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  express  the 
concerns  of  the  Kentucky  Education  Association.  We  urge  you  and 
all  Members  of  Congress  not  to  cut  the  educational  appropriations, 
but  to  increase  fee  educational  ^appropriations  in  order  that  all 
children  may  continue  to  have  an  opportunity  for  a  quahtyeduCa- 
tibn  which  will  insure  the  survival  of  a  free  and  openfjaffiflfcratic 
nation.  ,  '     *  ^  - 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  for  an  excellent  statement. 

Our  next  witness  is  a  gentleman  I've  known  many  year?,  Mr. 
Vesper  Singleton.  He  has  been  one  of  our  outstanding  principals  in 
Knott  County,  Ky.,  for  many  years.  Go  ahead,  Vesper. 

STATEMENT  OF  VESPER  SINGLETON,  PRINCIPAL,  CARR  CREEK 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL,  HINDMAN,  KY. 

Mr.  Singleton.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Perkins,  and  members 
of  the  committee.  ,         •  ,  .  _ 

Chairman  Perkins.  Pull  your  microphone  up  there  a  little  closer. 

Mr.  Singleton.  Thank  you  Congressman  Perking  and  members 
of  this  committee.  I'm  happy  to  appear  before  you  this  morning  as 
a  person  who  works  in  a  school,  with  the  immediate  problem  that 
•  you  are  working  with  as  you  visit  Kentucky  todayr  I  think  one  only 
has  ta  be  in  the  school  to  realize  the  importance  of  the  aid  that 
comesto  the^public  schools  regardless  of  where  it  comes  from.  Very 
often  we  are  too  far  removed  from  actuation  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand the  basic  importance  of  what  we  are  dealing  with. 

I  come  to  you  .reorienting  a  school  with  approximately  W)U 
students  and  a  school  system  with-some  3,600  students,  and  I  must 
say  that  we  depend  orf  Federal  aid  in  order  to  re^jh  a  level  of 
adequacy  in  the  program  that  we  provide  for  our  peopled 
>  As  most  of  us  can  recall,  over  the  years  we  think  that  the .school 
lunch  program  is  a  basic  part  of  our  -educational  program.  I  think 
it  is  easy  to  understand  that  it  iff  absolutely  essential  to,  provide 
basic  health,  and  the  scttool  lunch  program  is  basic  health.  Next  to 
health,  education  is  the  next  most  important  thing      life.  It  a 
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youngster  comes  to  school  without  adequate  nutrition  he  is  unable 
to  be  successful  at  anything  that  he  may  try  to  do  during  the  day. 

It  would  seem  that  it's  extremely  important  to  work  toward 
providing  a  complete  nutritional  program  for  all  of  the  people  of 
this  Nation  if  We  are  to  expect  to  see  the  people  of  this  Nation 
grow  up  with  the  things  that  they  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
grow  up  with  in  a  free  society. 

We  have  approximately  85  percent  of  our  students  each  day 
participating  in  a  nutritional  program  that  is  essential  to  success- 
ful work  for  them.  This  participation  is  based  on  Federal  support 
that  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  the  school:  program. 
We  would  not  be  able  to  provide  a  nutritional  program  that  is 
adequate  to  meet  tfce  needs  of  our  studenjbs  in  Knott  County  with- 
out the  Federal  support  that  we  currently  receive. 

Many  of  our  schools  in  Knott  County  presently  operate  near 
deficit  conditions  because  the  support  as  it  exists  now  is  not  ade- 
quate. We  have  a  number  of  schools  that,  because  of  the  number  of 
people  involved  in  the  program,  are  unable  to  provide  the  pro- 
grams on  the  present  level  of  support  due  to  the  number  of  people 
that  .participate.  *We  would  expect  that  Federal  cuts  in  the  school 
lunch  program  would  have  a,  devastating  effect  upon  the  education 
program  of  the  youth  of  our  county. 

We  have  worked  with  State  and  Federal  aid  to  prepare  facilities 
that  are  adequate  for  the  purpose  of  educating  youth.  And  now  we 
reach  ;a  time  where  we  are  proposing  cuts  that  would  allow  these 
facilities  to  go  unused  and  progranps^to  be  sacrificed  to  the  extent 
that  it  would  be  a  far-reaching  thing  in  the  future  of  this  Nation.- 

Our  students  currently  pay  50  %ents  for  a  school  lunch.  We 
estimate  that  the  cuts  that  are  proposed  wo^Jd  increase  the  cost  to 
well  over  $1  and  possibly  cut  the  participation  as  much  as  40 
percent.  Our  school  lunch  director  advises  that  the  proposed  cuts 
would  have  a  devastating  effect  upon  the  food  service  program  of 
our  schools.  *  >  1 

In  vocational  education  in  pastern  Kentucky  and  in  our  own 
school  district  of  Knott  County  we  have  seen  tremendous  progress 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  in  giving  them  the  skills  that  they 
need  to  become  productive  American  citizens  who  pay  taxes  and 
support  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation.  In  particular,  we  have 
seen  tremendous  progress  in  the  technical  training  programs  that 
enable  the  industries — mainly  the  coal  industry — of  our  region  to 
train  people  to  provide  for  the  energy  needs  of  this  Nation. 

The  proposed  cuts  ifi  vocational  education  would,  there  again, 
allow  a  lot  of  facilities  to  lie  idle,  prograhis  to  be  disembowelled 
that  are  essential  to  the  area  and  to  the  Nation  in  general.  These 
facilities  are  adequate.  The  programs  are  becoming  more  adequate 
eacl?  year.  •  * 

If  we  can  continue  to  have  increased  aid  to  the  food  service 
programs  for  the  public  schools  of  our  Nation,  to  the  vocational 
training  programs,  we  can  see  the  progress  that  we  would  hope  to 
see  throughout  this  Nation.         .  , 

It's  a  pleasure  for  me  to  appear  here  today  and*  talk  with  you 
about  the  needs  of  our  school  system. 

Chairman  PeriAns.  Thank  you  for  your  excellent  statement. 
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Do  you  have  CETA  participants  that  perhaps  have  dropped  out 
of  school?  l£ot  CETA  employees,  but  that  tho^e  take  training  under 
the  CETA  programs  supported  up  there  by  the  CEP  program  in  qur 
Vocational  schools?  Has  that  worked  well? 

Mr.  Singleton.  We  have  seen  numbers  of  people  who,  because  of 
the  Federal  support,  particularly  in  the  vocational  programs,  have 
entered  prograins  whereby  they  become  trained  and  enter  the  work 
force  in  our  communities,  become  productive  citizens  that  w^  esti- 
mate would  never  have  been  able  to  hold  'a  job  and  be  taacpaying 
citizens. 

The  CETA  work  program  in  our  area  has  been  very  successful  in 
enabling  people  to  continue  theif  education. 
Chairman  Perkins  Mr.  Cornett,  go  ahead. 

STATEMENT  OP  ELWOOD  CORNETT,  DIRECTOR,  KENTUCKY 
VALLEY  EDUCATIONAL  COOPERATIVE,  HAZAR0,  KY. 

Mr.  Coenett.  My  name  is  Elwood  Cornett^'m  the  director  of  the  ^ 
Kentucky  Valley  Educational  Cooperative,  af  voluntary  educational' 
consortium  composed  of  Breathitt  .County,  Knott  County,  Jackson 
Independent,  Lee  County,  Leslie,  County,  Jenkins  Independent, 
Letcher  County,  Owsley  County,  Perry  County*  Wolf?  County,  and 
Hazard  Independent,  all  located  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  Ken- 
tucky. *  *  . 

Mr.  Eugene  Sebastian  *sat  with  us  as  we  prepared  our 'statement 
and  I  assume  that  we  could  perhaps  express  his  concerns  here 
today.  * 

Chairman  Perkins.  Eine.  Vesper's  likewise  putting,  in  an  appear- 
ance, I  assume,  for  Eugene,  too.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Cornett.  We  have  serious  concern  about  the  administra- 
tion's recommended  cuts  in  the  budget  that  affect  education.  We  • 
support  the  proposition  that  Government  spending  must  be  con- 
trolled*. We  are  willing  to  accept  our  reasonable  share  of  the  sacri- 
fice. However,  when  you  compare  the  cuts  that  concern  education 
^with  the  cuts  in  the  Department  of  Interior,  I^abor,  or  Transporta- 
tion, the  differeiice  is  certainly  alarming  to  "friends  of  children. 

Title  I  has  made  a  difference,  the  cry  of  the  critic  notwithstand- 
'*  ing.  In  our  eight-county  area  the  average  grade  placement  of  stu- 
,  dents  leaving  the  eighth  grade  has  improved  significantly  since* the 
beginning  of  title  I.  „  «♦ 

Title  I  has  required  us  to  involve  the  parents  in  the  education 
process  more  than  any  other  program.  Title  I  has  required  \js  to 
consider  the  individual  child  when  our  thoughts  are  typically  con- 
trolled by  classroom  units.  In  title  I  each  disadvantaged  child's 
needs  are  diagnosed  and, treatment  applied.  A  reduction  in  title  I 
fbnds  will  reduce  services  to  those  that  need  inmost. 

The  regulations  associated  with  title  I  have  caused  more  criti- 
cism of  title  I  than  anything  else.  Eduqators  everywhere  are  crying 
for  fewer  regulations.  We  echo  that  cry! 

The  vocational  education  program  in-  r^ion  12  has  had  a  tre- 
mendous impact.  State  support  for  vocational  education  ha!  al- 
ready been  reduced.  There  ,is  no  place  left  to  cut  ^ithout  directly 
affecting  students.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately  150  upper 
grade  students  will  be  directly  affected  by  the  proposed  cuts. 
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As  the  vocatiohal  program  has  expanded  over  the  years  .the 
dropout  rate  has  declined.  No  other  program'  impacts  on  holding 
power  like  vocational  education.  If  productivity  is  the  problem  it  is 
purported  to  be  in  this  country,  it  would  appear  that  a  reduction  in 
^vocational  education  support  would  be  counterproductive. 

We  contend  that  a  majority  of  our  work  force  needs  a  skill,  that 
'  \  a  skill  may  be  as  yaluable  as  a  degree,  that  that  skill  needs  to  be 
'  learned  on  machinery  that  is  not  antiquated  and  from  a  qualified 
instructor. 

Almost  daily  we  read  in  reputable  publications  about  undernour- 
ished Americans.  All  levels  of  society  are  affected.  Many  children 
of  the  affluent  as  v$ell  as  the  economically  deprived  do  not  regular- 
ly eat  a  balanced  meal  except  at  school.  The  proposed  cuts  will 
h^ve  a  devastating  effect  'on  school  nutrition  programs.  Already 
vschools  are  finding  it  difficult  to  break  even  financially.  Many 
small  districtsrare  in  the  red  now,  even  though  we  are  bidding  food 
supplies  on  a  regional  basis  to  get  the  best  price. 
'  There  is  the  alternatives^  raising  the  price  of  lunches.  We  have 
experienced  a  sharp  reduction  in  partipipation  as  lunch  prices  in- 
crease. Teenage  students  are  often  tow  in  participation  anyway. 
The  competition  *we  f^ce  is  junk  food.. When  the  students  must  pay 
more,  many  will  turn  to  a  pop  and  a  candy  bar.  Our  society  as  well 
as*  the  individual  will  be  the  loser. 

I  want  to  mention/the  proposed  cuts  'in  title  IV,  part  C,  funds 
which  I  understands  about  68  percent.  No  other  program  has 
been^ easier  for  local  districts  to  administer.  The  discretion  left  to' 
a  the  local  level  has  permitted  unique  and  innovative  activities  that 
have  had  a  great  impact.  \ 

We  have  utilized  title  IV-C  funds  to  provid^a  vehicle  for  regiog- 
'  al-  program  development  and  management,  for  regionwide  purchas- 
aing,  for  splving  problems  in  a  regional  basis,  and  many  other 
activities.  Few  dollars  have  gone  so  far.  Savings  realized  by  one 
district  alone  through*  regional  purchase  of  lunchroom  food  and 
supplies  exceeded  the  regional  title  IV-C  investment. 

In  all  of  these,  another  item  to  consider,  I  think,  is  the  fact  th$t 
while  ,they  are  talking  about  budget  cuts,  that  the  prices  that 
lunchrooms  have  to  pay  for  food  will  be  a  good  bit  more  next  year 
than  it  is  this  year. 

Thank  you.  , 

Chairman  ^RKiNsSBPhank  you  very  much,  Elwood/You  had  a 
good  statement.       v     ,  - 

Mrs.  Suzanne  Waldrop,  consumer  and  homemaking  teacher, 
Barren  County  High  School.  Go  ahead.       ^  « 

STATEMENT  OF  SUZANNE  H.  WALDROP,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  VOCATIONAL  HOME  ECONOMICS  TEACH* 
ERS,  BARREN  COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOL,  GLASGOW,  KY. 

Ms.  Waldrop.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

*  I  am  Suzanne  Waldrop,  a  consumer  and  homemaking  teacher  at 
Barren  County, High  School,  which  is  a  consolidated  high  school 
with  an  enrollment  of  1,103  students.  Currently,  73  percent  of  our 
students  are  benefiting  from  some  program  in  vocational  educa- 
tion. - 
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On  behalf  of  hotae  economics  teachers',  other1  vocational  educa- 
tors, and  the  students  which  benefit  from  our  programs,  I  want  to 
express  to  you  appreciation  for  your  support  for  vocational  educ?-, 
tion.and  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  today  to  voice  our  concerns 
about  possible  cuts  in  vocational  appropriations.  ^ 

Because  of  the  iriVestrtient  made  in  ybcational  education,  in  our 
school  we  have  ,a  home  economics  program  of  which  our  entire 
community  is  proud.  Our  courses  have  moved  away  from  the  skills 
as  the  times  have  demanded.  In  our  enrollment  for^lrlth  and  12th 
graders  last  year  we  had  12  stydents  enrolled  in  clothing  construe- 
tion'and  75  boys  a'nd  girls  enrolled  in  parenthood  education,  a 
course  that  was  offered  for  the  first  time;  51  in  consumer  educa- 
tion; 54  in  child  development;  20  in  family  living;  and  16  in  a  wage 
earning  class  in  food  service;  as*  well  as  large  numbers  of  students 
in  comprehensive  courses.  All  of  our  courses  in  vocational  educa- 
tional programs  in  Barren  County  are.strictly  electives: 

That  what  happens  in  the  family  affects  the  rest  of  society  is  an 
indisputable  fact.  Our  programs  place  femphasis  on. the  skills  and 
knowledge  that  prepare  ^boys  and  girls,  men  "and  women, -for  the 
,  occupation  of  homemakmg,  programs  thsrtteach  employability,  ^ 
consumer  buymanship,  budgeting,  use  of  credit,  interpersonal  rela- 
tionships, and  how  to  create  enviroQmepts  for  optimum  develop-, 
ment  of  our  young.  v  * 

Employers  in  the  local  food  service  establishments  have  a^high 
regard  >for  our  occupational  foods  training  program.  Students 
trained  in  our  programs , develop  employable  qualities  which  pre- 
pare them  for  greater  success  in  the  food  service  area  as  well  as 
those  that  easily  transfer  to  successful  employment  in  other  occu- 
pational areas,  , 

Resource  persons  from  local  industry  who  speak *to  our  students 
consistently  tell  our  students  that  in  the  competitive  job  market 
the  student  without  a  high  school  diploma  is  not  even  considered 
among  the  serious  applicants  from  which  the  positions  ^re  finally 
filled.  Our  guidance  counselor  is  quick  to  observe  that  our  vocation- 
al programs  provide  strong  holding  pow$r  tor  potential  dropouts. 

We  have  l)ad  good  support  for  yocational  education  in  our*  State, 
and,  as  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Vocational  Home 
Economics  Teachers,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  teach- 
ers- from  other  States  across  trie  country.  They,  too,  indicate  that  4 
their  States  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  vocational  home  eco1 
nomics  education  which  focuses  on  the  family  as  the  basic  unit  in 
society,  the  stability  of  which  has  observable  effects  on  the  stability 
of  the  economic  and  social  climate  of  our  communities.  Federal 
dollars  have  provided  the  incerttive  to  improve  the  qualify  of  pro- 
grams and  to  utilize  resources  to  establish  new  programs  and  serv- 
ices which  cannot  entirely  be  funded  from  State  funds. 

As  a  member  of  the  State  Planning  Group  for^the  State  Plan  tor 
Vocational  Education  I  am  aware  of  how  monsy  is  allocated  within 
our  State  and  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  what  I  jee'as  some 
possible  consequences  of  Federal  cuts  which  I  have  discussed  with 
our  directors>in  the  home  economics  education  unit. 

Several  possibilities  for  reductions  exist.  One  is  that  rponeys 
could  not  be  available  for  our  new  competency-based  curriculum 
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effort.  Another  possibility  is  that  support  furfds  for  supervision  of  . 
student  activities  and  student  projects  would  be  removed. 

Another  is  to  consider  what  might  happen  to  the  adult  program, 
which  is  entirely  funded  with  Federal  dollars.  Last*  year  alone, 
Kentucky  served  over  12,000  adults,  many  of  whom  represent  low 
income  or  single-parent*  families.  Another  possibility  is  to  cut 
money  that  is  being  used  to  sponsor  postsecondary  education  in 
consumer  in  homemaking-related  occupations. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a  noticeable  quality  aboutVfEa- 
tional  education  programs  brought  about  largely  by  teactersbeing 
able  to  attend  annual  conferences  on  the  regional  and  State  level 
which  provide  opportunities  for  idea  exchange  among  Vlucators,  as 
^vell  as  exposure  to  'innovative  presentations  made  by  experts  in 
their  respective  subject  matter  fields.  The  lost  of  inservice  training, 
which  serves  to  energize  and  inspire  teachers  to  perform  to  their 
capacity,  because  of  decreased  funds  would  soon  be  translated  into 
status  quo  offerings.         *  , 

Congress  has  long  recognized  the  importance  of  initiating  educa- 
tional programs  to  assist  with  the  solution  of  the  economic  and 
social  problems,  and  by  the  mandates'  of  1976  amendments,  in- 
crease the  nuiriber  of  target  groups  for  consumer  and  hcmiemaking 
education,  and  specifically  defined  the  major  areas  of  instruction. 
Without  adequate  Siding,  these  mandates  simply  cannot  be  met 
and  much  of  the  progress  made  to  date  will  be  negated.  I  cannot  - 
speak  for  our  State  administrators  arid  those  responsible  for  policy- 
making as  to 'which  of  these  alternatives  would  be  chosen,  but  it 
our -funds, are  reduced,  reduced  effectiveness  in  some  or  all  of  these 
areas  is  inevitable.  . 

Consumer  and  ,  homemaking  programs  are  preventive  rather 
than^Ffcmedial  in  nature.  They  are  being  effective  m  preparing 
persons  for  greater  productivity  in  the  home  and  on  the  job  in  a 
complex,  transient  society.  Reduced  Federal  funding  would  result 
v  in  reduced  ability  to  deliver  quality  programs  Relative  to  our  cur- 
'  rent  social  and  economic  needs.  We  need  and  request  your  support 
fax  opposing  a  reduction  of  funds  for  consumer  a«d  homemaking 
education.  .  * 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much 
*  [Prepared  statement  of  Suzanne  Waldrop  follows:]  , 

Prepared  Statement  of  Suzanne  H.  Waldroe,  Consumer  ^no  Remaking 
Teacher,  Barren  County  High  School,  Glasgowip  Ky„  and  1980-81 ,  Presi- 
dent of  National  Association  of  Vocational  Home  Economics  Teachers  s 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Suzanne  Waldrop,  a  Consumer  and  Homemaking  teacher  at 
Barren  County  High  School,  a  consolidated  high  school  with  an  enrollment  of  Miw 
students.  Thirty-four  percent  of  our  students  are  currently  enrolled  in  one  or  more 
consumer  and  homemaking  classes.  Another  twent^two  percent  are  enro^  in 
vocational  agriculture.  Another  seventeen  percent  (with  a  waiting  list)  *re  enrolled  * 
-in  a  program  in  the  Vocational  Schoo^which  is  located  on  our  campus,  and  serves 
students  from  five  school  districts.  Seventy-three  ^percent  of  our  students  are  benefit- 
ting from  some  program  in  vocational  education-  ,  >  . 

On  behalf  of  home  economics  teachers,  other  vocational.  educators,  and  students 
who  have  benefitted  from  vocational  education,  I  want  to  express  appreciation  to 
you  and  the  other  members  of  your  committee  for.  your  support  %of  vocational 
fc  education  and  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before,  you  today  to  voice  our  concerns 
about  possible  cuts  in  vocational  appropriations.  As  a  secondary  teacher,  1  would  . 
like  to  share  my  view  as  to  why  we  need  continued  adequate  funding  and  why  at 
the  secondary  level  federal  funds  have  helped  my  particular  programs  and  other 
similar  programs  in  our  state. 

r  * 
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Because  of  the  investment  made  in  vocational  education,  in  our  school  we  have  a 
home  economics  program  of  which  our  entire  community  is  proud.  Our  courses  have 
moved  away  from  the  skills  as  the  times  jiave  demanded.  On  our  enrollment  for 
11th  and  12th  graders  last  year,  we  had  only  12  students  in  clothing  construction 
while  75  boys  and  girls  were  enrolled  in  Parenthood  Education,  a  course  offered  for 
the  first  time,  51  in  Consumer  Education,  54  in  Child  Development,  20  in  Family 
Living,  and  16  in  a  wage  earning  class  in  Food  Services,  as  well  as  large  numbers  of 
students  in  comprehensive  courses.  All  of  the  courses  in  vocational  education  pro- 
grams are  strickly  electives. 

That  what  happens  in  the  family  affects  the  rest  of  society  is  an  indisputable  fact. 
Our  programs  place  emphasis  on  \he  skills  and  knowledge  that  prepare  boys  and 
girls,  men  and  women  for  the  occupation  of  homemaking— programs  that  teach 
employability,  consmer  buymanship,  budgeting,  use  of  credit,  interpersonal  rela- 
tionships, how  to  create  environments  for  optimum  growth  and  development  of  our 
yotfng  Consumer  and  homemaking  programs  are  emphasizing  responsible  sexual 
behavior,  communication  and  material  adjustment,  coping  with  change,  parenting  n 
skills,  resource  and  use  conservation,  all  of  which  contribute  to  the  production  of 
accountable  individuals  who  will  ultimately  make  a  responsible  contribution  to 
society  rather  than  bCmaintained  by  it. 

Employers  in  the  local  food  service  establishments  have  a  high  regard  for  our 
occupational  foods  training  program  They  readily  accept  a  partnersip  in  providing 
on-the-job  experiences  Students  trained  in  our  programs  develop  employable  quali- 
ties which  prepare  them  for  greater  success  in  the  food  service  area  or  that  easily 
transfer  to  successful  employment  in  other  occupational  areas.  Wage  earning  classes 
can  play  a  vital  role  in  economic  revitalization  by  supplying  skilled  workers. 

In  many  of  our  regular  consumer  and  homemaking  classes,  units  that  contribute 
to  success  in  the  work  world  are  included.  In  a  recent  study  in  a  Consumer 
Education  class,  an  open  ended  question  regarding  the  benefits  of  a  study  on 
earning  power,  income,  employability,  occupational  outlook,  and  financial  planning 
was  posed  Typical  of  the  student's  responses  were: 

1  "This  area  of  study  has  made  me  even  more  aware  of  how  important  earning 
power  is  and  that  eagh  individual  must  work  hard  to  get  a  suitable  job  Learning 
how  to  plan  a  budget,  and  that  it  is  important,  is  the  most  important  thing  to  me 
that  I  have  learned."  R 

"I  feel  that  this  course  has  been  prepared  to  be  very  interesting  and  educational." 

2  "The  benefit  of  the  study*  has  been  extremely  great.  It  has  taught  me  much 
concerning  the  job  outlook  for  the  future,  how  to  increase  my  earning  power,  and 
how  to  prepare  a  budget  and  to  live  by8t.  What  is  taught  in  this  class  is  something  I 
feel  should  be  a  required  course.  More  guest  speakers  concerning  the  occupational 
outlook  is  the  only  suggestion  I  have  for  increasing  its  value." 

3  "This  recent  study  of  financial  planning  has  helped  me  to  know  what  categories 
each  expense  would  go  in  and  more  of  how  to  stretch  my  money  The,  occupational 
outlook  is  better  in  some  fields  than  in  others  and  you  should  find  this  out  before 
deciding.  It  also  benefitted  me  greatly  when  I  went  for  an  interview  this  week.  I 
knew  more  of  how  to  sell  myself  and  I  got  the  job'"  ** 

4.  "It  has  benefitted  me  very  much  I  know  now  about  filling  out  applications, 
going  for  job  interviews,  budgeting  my  money  This  section  has  been  very  interest- 
ing for  me  and  I  feel  that  not  much  could  be  done  to  make  it  .more  interesting  and 
relevant.  I  also  feel  that  this  section  will,  in  Ihe  future,  be  very  important  to  all  of 
the  students  in  this  class."  o  *  jf 

Resource  persons  from  local  industry  who  speak  to  our  classes  consistently  tell 
our  students  that  in  the  competitive  job  market  the  student  without^a  High  school 
diploma  isn't  even  considered  amongAthe  serious  applicants  From  whom  tme  position 
is  finally  filled  Our  guidance  counselor  is  quick  to  observe  that vour^vocational  ' 
programs  provide  strong  holding  power  for  potential  drop-outs.  Our  students  tell  us 
constantly,  "your  courses  are  the  ones  that  are  relevant  to  real  life." 

Adequate  funding  for  vocational  education,  including,  consumer  and  homemaking, 
currently  funded  under  Subpart  5,  Section  150  of  P.L  94^482 _jnust  be  available  if  it 
is  to  be  made  accessible  to  persons  of  alLages  in  all  communities.  Vocational 
education  is  continually  important  to  the  Economic  development  of  our  country. 
Certainly,  as  do  most  Americans,  I  realize  that  we  have  serious  economic  problems 
in  the  nation  and  in  our  state,  but  indiscriminate,  across  the  board  cuts  can  be 
devastating  to  many  of  our  programs.  Vocational  education  is  a  program  which 
invests  in  our  people  and  their  ability  to  contribute  positively  to  our  economy. 
Programs  must  be  Reviewed  with  scrutiny  and  cuts  not  be  made  in  those  which  can 
be  a  force  in  revj(talizing  the  economy  by  increasing  productivity  and  economic 
growth. 
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have  had  eood  suppbrt  for  vocational  education  in  our  stale"  arid  as  President 
of  the  Natfonalttia^n  of  Vocational Home  Economics JheV  to- 
nnnnrtnnitv  to  talk  with  teachers  from  other  states  across  the  country,  iney,  top, 
hEte ^&t  their  state  art  awTre  otthe  importance"  bf  vocational  home  econom.cs 
educftion whfch  focusel  on  the  family  as  the'  basic  unit  of  .society,  the  stabili  y  of 
which i£k  bKaMelffecte  on  the  stability  oMhe  economic  and  social  climate  of 
c^un^F^eral  dollars  have  provided,  the  incentive  to  ^^^^ 
of  programs  aid  to  utilize  resources- to  establish  new  programs  and  services  wnicn 

wellas  prepares  persons  for  work  and  greater  mttfuctivity  on  the  job.  Fuh^hme  and 

dual-role  hEakers,  male  and  female,  P£^™nn^WdT  [he  markSce 
performing  services  that  would  Otherwise  be  costly  if  Phased  in  the  marketpmce^ 
The  hieher  the  level  of  competence,  the  greater  the  contribution.  Consumer  skiiis 
direcufaifect  th  lability  of  individual  and/or  femilies  to  utilize  available  financial 
SKIrSting  saLfying  lifestyles.  With  our  P^™f^tnth. 
lTcreative  use  of  resources  is  an  important  consideration.  Programs  must  be  contin 
uedThich  hdp  stu^nts  develop  personal  and  inter-personal  slulls  important  to  the 

of homemaking  and  inall  other  occupations.  As  we  consider  the  need  for  > 
SS  toSlStoenter  the  work  force  with  a  greater  degree  of  productiv- 
Fty^^t^iKhat  serious  cuts  would  do  to  these  programs  and  opportuni- 

"tt  member  'of  the -State  Planning  Group  for  the  Kentucky  Sta.te  f- 
Vocational  Education,  I  am  aware  of  how  money  is  allocated  in  our  state,  and  1 
«™MHfcp  to  share  with  you  what  I  see  as  some  possible  consequences  of  federal 
"ate  which  Tha^dSulsed  vTh  om-  director  in  5»Home  Economics  Education 
?Jn1t^n  Kentucky  nTfXal  dollars  are  used  from  the  Subpart  5,  .Consumer  and 
HSmemaking  funos  for state  administration.  State  administration  is  fended  with 
^te  funds  Nor  are  secondary  programs  utilizing  federal.dollars  for  salaries,  as  we 
h^ve a  eood  ^etaryOTltaAnt through  the  state  minimum  foundation  program 
fo7te& ffiriS  However,  the  federal  f<Vft^**n ^Jotggt** 
dents  and  teachers  n  improving  the  quality  of  programs  at  the  seconaary  level. 
tomonS  been  appropriated  for  secondary  schools  for  use  in  curriculum 
divdoSrand  for  in-^ce  training  for  teachers  and  in  providing  opportunities 
fni -students  and  teachers  to  participate  in  leadership  activities.  In  the  past  two 
vra the "state  of  Kentucky  hasbeen  in  the  process  of  developing  competency-based 
S„ t  curium  materials  for  the  occupation  of  homemaW  Wh  the 
fundine  source  has  been  from  Subpart  5  funds.  These  funds  have  been  used  to 
=  preride  student  materials,  references  and  resources  to  local  schools  in 

ofour  Programs  Several 

wSities for  reduction!  exist:  (1)  One  is  that  monies  cou  d  not  be  available  for 
ntw  competency Wd  curriculum  effort;  (2)  another  possibility  is  that  support 
fuTdsT^r^sfoTof  student  activities  and  student  projects,  wh.ch ,  havepnmar- 
^bten  fundl^hrough  federal  dollars,  would  be  removed  and  teachers  would  no 
ZgghaX  resouSes  to  do  this;,(3)  another  possibihty  a  to consider -what  might 
htuwn  to  the  adult  program  which  is  completely  funded  with  federal  dollars.  There 
k?e  ™  state  dollars  earmarked  for  adult  education  in  consumer- and  homemaking 
occupation^  LasTyear  Xe,  Kentucky  served  over  12,000  adults  many  of  whom  , 
present  low  income  or  single  parent  families  in  programs  ■ ^  «^n*°ff 
»3ucfltion  consumer  education,  resource. management,  nutrition  education,  etc.  it 
sfSclnt  cute  have  to  be  made  in  this  area,  there  will  be  <»^^J*g£ 
there  can  be  no  statewide  adult  program  for  consumer  and  homemaking  education, 
on^random  adult  programs;  (4)  anTher  possibility  is  to  cut  the j™ney  &at  isbong 
used  to  SDonsor  nost-secondary  education  in  consumer  and  homemaking  related 
%£&£X  e«mpfo?  there  are  programs  funded  solely  with  federal  doUars  for 
Sos^ndarV  stiTdent  who  is  enrolled  in  another  occupational  training  pro- 
ram^buS  nSds  the  skills  taught  in  consumer  education,  parenthood  education. 
Ind  other  relatedhomemaking  sWIJs  in  order  to  succeed  on  the  job.  If  federal 
doUars  are  n*M5e.  thesej  programs ;  simply  would  have ,  to ,  be dWinued  and 
mm*  than  5  000  Kentucky-students  would  be  deprived  of  this  opportunity. 

win  vou  analra tiifeproblems  and  consequences  associate*  with  the  economic 
umesu/our  mc?uding^ie  high  rete  of  inflation,  high  rate  of.  unemploy- 

ment wage  ^  lack  of  consumer  Protection,  and  the 

•    SSofdecbbnp  feeing  individuals,  some  alternatives,  must  be  m^ded  for 
S  And  whereas  consumer  education  is  conducive  to  "reducing  the  effects  of  these  } 
nrobl'enw  paSarW  at  the  postsecondary  and  adult  levels  people  must  be  taught 
about  c^t  ^ms  and  how  to  use  them,  and  how  to  maice  creative  use  of  their  V 

•  t  . 
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v^financial  resources.  In  other  Words,  consumers  need  to  learn  'to  live  better  on  less 

^SfiSESffiS^ f needs'  Cuia-Bg  a4ult  ■Bd 

One  of  the  greatest  set-backs  for  our  programs  could  be  the  loss  of  in-service 
traming-that  periodic  shot  in  the  arm. .For  many  years  tfiere  has  been  a  noticeable  ■ 
quality  about  vocational  education  programs  brought  about  largely  by  teachers 
^rtf^v^^  ^  «»f«n«*  ^  regional  and  state  iM^SK 
opportunity  for  idea  exchange  among  educators  as  welLas  exposure  to  innovative 
presentations  made  by  experts  m  their  respective  subject  matter  field.  The  loss  of 
m-seryice  training  which  serves  to  energize  and  insnire  teachers  to  perform  to  their 
'  capacity  because  of  decreased  funds  would  soon  be  translated  into  status  quo  offer- 
uigs.  »  * 

Of  the  above  mentioned  alternatives  where-necessitated  cuts  could  be  made,  the 
obvious  conclusion  is  that  regardless  of  which  alternative  must  be  opted  in  our  state 
as  well  a^m  other  states  where  similar  events  would  occur;  the  ultimate  result 
would  boa  decrease  in  the  ability  to  deliver  services' and  programs  of  incre^me 
SmSSSSJ     secondary  students  83  wel1  as  post-secondary 'and  adult  students  in 

Congress  has  long  recognized  the  importance  of  initiating  educational  programs  to 
assist  with  the  solution  o?  the  economic  and  social  problems  and  by  mandates  of  the 
1976  Vocational  Amendments,  increased  the  number  of  target  groups  for  Consumer 
and  Homemaking  education,  and  specifically  defined  the  major 'areas  of  instaffi 

d^2^  2SMe^nd,!lP\*Me  ?^dates  simply  0311,101  *  me^d  much  of  the 
progress,  made  to  date  will  be  negated.  „  .  • 

I  cannot  speak  for  state  administrators  and  those  responsible  for  policy  makine  as 
to  which  of  these  alternatives  would  be  chosen;  ^ut  ifflmds  are  rWedTr^uced 
effectiveness  in  some  or  all  of  these  areas  is  inevitable. 

*  Summary 

Consumer  and  Homemaking  Programs  are  preventive  rather  than  remedial  in 
nature.  They  anfbeing  effective  in  preparing  persons  for  greater  productivity  in  the 
home  and  on  the  job  in  a  complex,  transient  society.  Reduce^  federal  funding  would 
result  in  recced  ability  to  deliver  quality  programs  relevant  tb  curreTs^iaUnd 
economic  needs.  We  need  and  request  your  support  in  opposing  a  reduction  of  funds 
tor  Consumer  aird  Homemaking  Education?  f 

Chairman  Perkins.  Our  next  witness  is  Mn  Bill  Evans,  regional 
director  of  the  Jeffetson  Vocational  Educatior/Region  in  Louisville. 
Go  ahead,  Bill.  *  /x 

STATEMENT  OF  BILL  EVANS,  REGIONAL  DIRECTOR,  JEFFER- 
SON VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  REGION,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Mr.  Evans:  My  name  is  Bill  Evans,  regional  director,  the  Jeffer- 
son Vocational  Region,  which  comprises  seven  counties  in  the 
Greater  Louisville  area.  On  behalf  of  the  vocational  education  per- 
sonnel and  the  citizens  of  the  Jefferson  region,  I  wish  to  express 
•  our  appreciation  to  Congressman  Perkins  for  all  of  his  past  efforts 
in  support  of  vocational  education  programs  and  for  the  opportuni- 1 
ty  to  discuss  our  immediate  vocational  education  heeds 

According  to  statistics  published  by  "the  Kentucky  Department  pf 
E?wH?)?e!»  the  total  Population  in  this  area  in  1978  was 
785,600.  The  1970  census  indicates  that- 10  percent  of  the  total 
population  is  handicapped.  The  nonwhite  population  accounted  for 
15.8  percent,  which  represents  a  21.6-percent  increase  since  1970 
Females  account*  for  52.5  percent  of  the  area's  population.  There' 
are  over  110,000  economically  disadvantaged  .people  whose  family 
income  is  less  t than  poverty  guidelines  or  who  are  receiving  public 
assistance.  ' 

Vocational  education  programs  in  this  region  are  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  these  special  groups  of  people.  Jefferspn  State  ' 
Vocational  Technical  School  and  Manpower  Skill  Center  is  located  1 
in  the  downtown  Louisville  area  and  is  a  central,  easily  accessible 
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,tq  large  numbers  d?  these  disadvantaged  populations  as  well  as  to 
large  numbers  of  minority  population:  * 

Our  try  noirtraditional  [TNT]  program  is  a  federally  funded  proj- 
ect which  was  developed  in  this4  region  to  encourage  women  to 
consider  entering  the  nontraditional  vocational  trailing."  This  proj- 
ect has  received  national  recognition.  ,  » 

In  1970,  we  initiated  mainstreaming  deaf  students  into  our  regu- 
lar vocational  education  programs,  and  assisting  them  with  appro- 
priate support  personnel  •  •  -  . 

Recent  Federal  legislation  mandates  expanded*  services  to  the  - 
special  groups  whose  needs  we  have  been  addressing  and  whom  we 
want  to  continue  to  serve  in  the  best  possible  ways.  . 

The  regional  high  school  drogout  rate  is  over  %  40  perceilBrThe 
long-term  adult  vocational  training  provided  by  the  Jerferson 
region  is  a  significant  factor  m  developing  thesfe  dropouts  into  self- 
supporting  citizens:  The  area  industries  are  expected  to  require 
20,750  additional  workers  yearly  to  1982,  with  service,  clerical, 
technical,  and  other  workers  accounting  for  much  of  the  demand. 

Ongoing  advances  in  research  and  technology  necessitate^ addi- 
tional training  programs  ,to  keep  pace  with  these  advances.  'Also, 
Governor  John  Y.  Brown,-Jr.,  is  committed  to  a  program  of  attract- 
ing new  industry  to  the  State  of  Kentucky  which  will  require 
training  even  more  skilled  workers.  Vocational  training  is  the  key 
to  meeting  these  projected  industry  needs.  #       -   .  •  / 

In  line  with  our  goals  for  vocational  education  in  the  Jefferson 
region,  I  ani  proposing  these  recommendations  for  your  considera-x 
tion— allocation  of  ftinds  to  maintain  and  upgrade  the  quality  of. 
-  existing  facilities  and  equipment.  Our  facilities  must  meet  and 
keep  pace  with  industry's  needs  if.  we  are  to  continue  to  provide 
quality  training.  i  *    *  •  " 

Two,  funding  *be  allocated  for  coordinating  job  placement  activi- 
ties for  job-ready  students.  With  the  rising  unemployment  in. a 
critical  economy,  competition  for  existing  jobs  is  intense.  Our  stu- 
dents compete  in  the  job  market  with  students  coming  from  private 
institutions  with  elaborately  structured  placement  services.  There- 
fore, we  mijst  give  our  well-trained  students  the  advantages -of 
-  centralized  .placement  services. 
•v     Three,  additional  funds  for  preentry  academic  remediation,  Aca- 
1  demic  qualifications  for  job  seekers  are  higher  as  technology  ad- 
vances. Therefore,  good  math  and  reading  skills  are  essential  to 
success  in  many  of  our  training  programs,  inasmuch  as  most  of  our 
applicants  come  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds,  are  high  school 
dropoufeff\>r  adults  jsnteririg  vocational  training  after  a  long  period 
away  frqta  school.  This  ^reentry  .academic  remediation  can  mean 
the  difference  between  success  and  failure. 

Four,  expand  funding  for  the  learning  center-related  subjects, 
counseling  and  financial  aid  services.  Personal,  financial,  and  aca- 
demic problems,  particularly  in  the  categories  of  handicapped,  dis- 
advantaged, and  female  students  need  to  be  removed  as  obstacles 
to  training  progress.  Retention  can  be  considerably  improved  by 
the  expansion  of  these  services.  ^  /  L  xl_  t 

Recommendation  No.  5,  increased  -funding  forVboth  long-term 
adult  preparatory  and  short-term  adult  upgrade  Vocational  training 
programs.  These  programs  are  vital  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  citi- 
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aens  requiring  skilled  training  in  order  to  obtain  gainful  employ- 
merit,  They  also  provide^the  qualified  ^personnel  for  business,  indus- 
try, and  agriculture  to  keep  ,p&ce  with  the  changing  technology. 

Six,  additional  funds  for  increasing  public  awareness  of  vocation-, 
al  education  programs.  In  addition  to  the  general  public,  there  are 
largevnumbers  of  females,  disadvantaged,  and  handicapped  persons 
who  need  to  b^jnade  aware ^hat  vocational  education  is  a  realistic 
means  towarfleconomic  independence.      *  W 

Also,  we  need  to  know -that  State-operated  facilities  irjJJie^Ielrfer- 
son  regiop  provide  high  quality  training.  Longstanding  stereotypes  ' 
about  vocational  education  need  to^be  dispelled.  These  objectives 
will  be  accomplished  by  accurate  and  intense  newspaper,  radio,  and  * 
television  coverage  about  vocational  education. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  these  recommendations.  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  for  further  dismission  of  these  recommen- 
dations, which  are  of  great  importance  to  the  citizens  of  the  voca- 
tional education  region,  / 

Thank  you,  *    .   /  <  \J  V 

Chairman  Perkins. $o  you  wish,  to  make  a  statement?  ^ 

Voice.  No,  I'm  just  here^-^ 

Chairman  Perkins.  MrOYhitaker,  over  in  Montgomery  County, 
What  would  happen  if  you  have  25  percent  less  in  title  I  funds? 
How  many  children  and /teachers  would  be  affected?  And  would  * 
you  be  able  to  pick  up  thelle  pr&grams  with  ypur  own  funds?  S 

Mr,  Whitaker.  Well,  first  of  all,  probably  what  ^vould  happen  if 
we  receive  the  25-percent  reduction  &e  would  reduce  "staff,  which'* 
now  involves  11  full-time  .reading  teachers,  and  certainly  I  don't 
have,  the  figure  before  me,  but  we  are  involving,  in  a  school  pur 
size  we  have  one  high  school,  a  middle  school,  and  three  elemen- 
tary total  student  population  of  about  4,000  students' 

Thfe*  would  certainly  affect  several  hundred  students  enrolled  in 
our  reading  program  And,  of  course,  w§  feel  like  the  inability  for  a 
student  to  read  and  comprehend  is  bagic  to  all  other  rffrts  of  our 
education.  „  *- 

And  as*  far  as  your  questiop,  Congressman  Perkins,  ab^ut  our 
\tbility,  locally  or  with  State  funds,  to  pick  up  these  losses  in 
*  services,  that's  impossible.  In  fact,  I  think  the  administration  has 
said  if  some  of  these  programs  they've  proposed  to  cut  back  are 
doiilg  all  the  things  that  we  in  edufcatien  say,  that  it  can  be  picked 
up  St  the.  State  or  loc$l  level. 

Well  first  of  all,  in  Kentucky,  we're  facing  cutbacks  from  State 
funds  right  now  from  the  Governor's  office,  and  I  realize  that  in 
order  to  do  something  about  .inflation  and  the  economy  and'stabi-  , 
lize  it  that  tee 'do  have  to  take— this  woult^jrequire  belt  tightening^ 
on  everyone's  part,  but  I  am  concerned  about  the  disproportionate* 
amount  of  money  that's  coming  from  education.  *  ^ 

And  locally,  in  Kentucky,  we  have  a  statute  in  existence  that  * 
places  a  lid  on  out  ability  to  increase  local  taxes  more  than  4 
percent  each  year,  and  we're  living  in  a  qouble-digit  inflationary 
tin^,,so  with  4  percent  we  can't  even*  keep  up,  much  less  offer  any 
new  programs.  ^ 

So  in  title  I,  this  year  our  allotment  from  title  I  program  rh  fiscal 
year  1981,  is  $301,000,  an<J  it-does  affect  several  hundred  students. 
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I  'don't  know  whether  I've  answered  your  question  adequately.  I 
hope  so. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  understand  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Singleton,  you  state  that  40  percent  of  your  students 
.are  paying  for  a  part  oMheir  lunch  in  the*lunchroom.  Assume  this 
cutback  of  about  $2,100,000—43  percent— goe  3  into  effect  and  you 
lose  all  your  commodity  support  and  your  section  IV  reimburse- 
ment n&pney.  How  many  students  do  you  thir  k  then  would  remain 
in  your  program?  1 
c  Mr.  Singleton.  We  currently  have   \ 

Chairman  Perkins.  In  your  regular  program? 

Mr.  Singleton,  We,  currently  have  a  participation  rarte  of  in 
excess  of  99  percent  in  our  particular  school. 

Chairman  Perkins/ You  have  in  excess  of  what? 

Mr.  Singleton.  Ninety-nine  percent  participation. 

Chairman  PERKiN^^/ractically  everybody  participates? 

Mr.  SinQleton.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  have  about  55  or  59  percent  free  artu 
reduced  price*? 

Mr.  Singleton.  No,  sir.  That  is  more  like  85  percent  free  or 
reduced  price.  And  we  are^estimating  that  the  participation,  based 
on  people's  habits,  based  on  people's  dependency  on  the  school  food 
service  program,  might  drop  as  much  as  40  percent. 

We  also  think  that  the  number  of  people— that's  the  total  partici- 
pation, those  not  getting  the  food  service  at  the  school,  the  break- 
fast and  lunch  each  day— *might  drop  as  much  as  40  percent. 

We  aLSo  estimate  that  we  cannot  operate  without  a  deficit  in 
most  of  our- schools  in  our  school  district,  especially  the  larger 
schools  which  make  up  the  main  part  j>f  education  throughout  this 
Nation.  '  .        .         4      '  ' 

•  The  ability  of  the  peqplfe  is  a  majdLfactor.  In  our  region  the 
ability  to  pay  for  large  numbers  of  cmldren  that  come  from  one 
family,  we  fhink  thit  probably  it  will  just  curtail  pur  lunch  pro- 
gram to  the  extent  that  people  may  not  even  have  confidence  in 
tjtie  food  service  program  in  terms  of  reduction'  in  p&rsonrfel.  t- 

Chairman  Perkins.  Well,  one  more  question.  You've  heard  a  lot 
about  this  terminology,  "truly  needy  V  I  don't' kno\v  who's  the 
author  of  it— either  Dave  Stockman,  who  was*  one  of  our  colleagues 
up  until  January  20,  or  whether  the  President  was  the  author  0f 
the  statement  "truly  need*." 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  think  fferbert  Hoover  was.  [Laughter.] , 

Chairman  Perkins.  If  the  40  percent  who  pay  for  lunches  now 
don't  stay  in  the  program  because  of^  these  price  increases,  I'm 
wondering  if  your  school  will  continue  with  the  lunch  progfam  for 
the  60  percent  who  receive  free  and  reduced  price  lunches.  You  tell 
me  it's  more  than  that.  \  w 

If  not,  then  the  President's  statements*  about  these  cuts  not 
hurting  the  truly  needy  is  all  hogtfash,  I  take  it.  Go  ahead  and 
r  make  that  explanation.  \ 

Mr.  •SlNG'USTON.  Yes,  sir.  The  rtruly  needy  would  mftan  all  youth 
^vthi^Nation,  when  it  comes  to  the  two  basic  things  ih  life.  That's 
health  and  education.  *  *  * 

.  We  cannot  expect  to  continue  to  be  the  Nation  that  we  have 
always  been  without  providing  for  the  health  of  .this  Nation,  and 
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thdt  is  so  fundamental  in  school  food  service  apt!  quality  education 
programs.       ,  ,  * 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  from  Jefferson 
County  there,  do  you  have  any  cooperative  programs  between  voca- 
tional education  and  industry?  How  do* you  get  along?  Are  you 
training  for  the  jobs  that  industry  wants  in  the  Louisville  region 
down  there  and  servicing  the  industrial  development? 
Mr.  Evans.  I  would  be  honored  to.  * 

Yes,  we  do  have  two  teams  involved  .in  working  with  industry,  of 
placing  our  students  in  cooperative  positions.  That's  with  our 
direct-operated  programs. 

.  We  have  a  very  active  regional  advisory  cortimittee  composed  of 
business  and  industry  personnel,  and  three  of  these  gentlemen  will 
speak  to  this  panel  today. 

Louisville  has  a  large,  diversified  industry  with  the  machine  and 
tobacco,  and  automotive  assemBly  lines  arid  machine  parts.  So  the 
answer  is  yes  to  your  question,  sir. 

CJftfrman  Perkins.  I  believe  you  stated  that  one  of  your  prob- 
lems is  to  idedernize  equipment  that  may  become  outmoded  for 
training.  Are  you  faced  with  that  problem  in  Louisville — the  neces- 
sity to  get  some  more  modern  equipfnent? 

Mr.  Evans.  Most  of  our  facilities  in  our  region  are  new!  There- 
fore, the  equipment  is,  say,  within  10  years  old.  But  I  think  as 
vocational  educators  interested  in  the  updating  and  keeping 
abreast  must  be  aware  of  this^fact. 

You  know,  a  few  years  ago  we  were  talking  about  computers 
being  the  thing  of  the  future.  Now  we're  talking  about  robots  and 
being  able  to  service  robots  and  how  they  will  play  the,  part  in 
industry  and  production.,  1 

Chairman  Perkins.  And  your  equipment,  up  the  present  time, 
has  always  been  modern  ami  not  outmoded?  » 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes;  we  have  equipment  that  is  outdated  i|i  our 
region,  although  we  are  fortunate  to  have  as  much  good  equipment 
and  up-to-date  equipment  as  we  have. 
We  are  short  withfn  the  computer  field  at  this  time. 
Chairman  Perkins.  What  has  been  your  placement  record  down 
.there? 

Mr.  EvANSuEighty-five  percent. 

Chairman  Perkins.  And  do  you  agree  that  if  we  cut  these  funds, 
industry  will  not  expand?  If  we  "do  not  provide  thp  training,  and 
where  we  will  be  paying  out  more  for  unemployment  comjDfAsation 
than  all  these  trainin»programs  cost. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  thinlf  we'll  be  headed  definitely  in  the1  negative 
direction  as  far  as  paying  out  employment  insurance  and  other 
subsistence  programs  if  they  are  available.  J 

If  not,  we  need,  in  er  metropolitan  area  such  as  ours,  to  be  yery 
aware  of  the  crime  position  relative  to  felonies  that  do  occur  when 
people  are  unemployed  and  not  having  places  to  work.  In  the* 
Louisville  area,  of  course,  the  crime  rate  is  .already  high.  We  don't 
need  any  more. '  - 
Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Whitaker,  over  in  Mount  Sterling,  do 
you  have  working  relationships  with  corporations,  industry,  and 
labor,  like  A.  O.  oinith  an<l  others?  What  percentage  of  your  stu- 
dents are  employed*when  they  graduate  from  your  schools; 
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Mr^  Whitaker.  Approximately  52  percent  of  our  present  popula- 
tion are  working  at  one  of  those  small  industries  and  within  the 
last  5  years  there  is  an  industrial  park  wjjere  the  land  has  been 
*  purchased,  it's  been  developed  to  attract  supposedly  20  or  more 
additional  industries  that  will  not  just  serve  Montgomery  County 
but  would  serve  some  20  counties  surrounding.  We're  referred  to  as 
the  gateway  to  the  mountains,  so  we  kind  of  sit  on  the  edge  of  the 
bluegrass. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Well,  have  you  had  conversations  with  some 
of  theL  proposed  industries  that  want  to  come  into  your  area  to 
make  sure  you're  in  a  position  to  do  the  training  for  those  indus- 
tries? 

Mr.  Whitaker.  Yes,  sir.«  We^have.  But  we  feel  like,  first  of  all, 
that  we  work  with  A.  0.  Smith,  t^e  Kitchen  Aid,  or  Hobart  plant, 
arid  Some  others  that  are  there,  but  with  the  development.^  this%  . 
industrial  pafK7~if  anything,  instead  of  reducirife  our  vocatjpnaf 
facilities  and  programs  we  certainly  need  to  expand  theftwbficause, 
other  than  our  vocational  programs  on-site  within  these  schools, 
we're  the  only  region  that  doesn't  have  a  State-supported  regional 
voNCatiopal  school.  ^  , 

(So  the  burden, of  the  local  distract  vocational  facilities  is  beings 
eyen  greater  in  our  particular  regioif  In  other  words,  if  they  9 
couldn't  get  it  at  the  school — at  the  ejftension  centers — there's  not ' 
a  regional  vocational  school  in  our  region.  \ 

Chairman  Perkins.  Have  you  been  able  to  work  out  any  coopera- 
tive arrangements  with  A.  0.  Smith',  or  Hobart,  Co.?  I\ presume 
thai^  what  keeps  you  alive  to  a  great  degree.        :     '  * 

Mr.  Whitaker.  Yes,  sir.  We  presently  have  a  Federal  program  , 
called,  under  the  CETA  program,  an  industrial  training  grant, 
where  we  not  only  provide  basic  heading  and  math  skills  but  we 
have  instructors  from  the  A.  O.  Smith  Corp.  that  come  in  and  deal 
specifjpally  witl\  the  type  of  training  that  they  need  in  their  em- 
ployees, such  as  blueprint  reading,  operation  of  a  metal  lathe  or 
that  particular  thing.  They've  acted  as  instructors  in  our  prograrri. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Elwood,  do  you  want  to  make  any  mention  of 
the,  situation  up  in  the  mountainous  region?  You  need  a  lot  of 
industry  up  there.  Are  we  really  training  for  the  jobs?  Go  ahead 
and  tell  us.  That's  some  of  the  arguments  still  agairtSt^s.  Those  old 
arguments4iave~been  around  so  long  that  they  are  outdated  and 
outmoded,  but  nevertheless  I  like  to  see  thaf  we  are  making  prog- 
ress. 

Mr.  Cdrnett.  I  think  one^of  thfe  best  indicators  of  what  is  hap- 
pening in  Walter  Plater's  administered  vocational  region  is  that  in 
wme  of  the  program^,  particularly  those  ^related  to  the  energy 
business,  that  they  are  unable  to  gradual  the  students,  many 
times  because  they  are  taken  off  in  a  job  before  they  can  really  get 
finished.  The  demand  is  there  and  they  are  fulfilling  tnat  demand.  t 
It's  greater  than  they  can  do.  $ 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  want  to  comment? 

All  right.  Let  me  thank  all  of  this  pan^l.  You've  been  most 
helpful  to  us  and  we  appreciate,  your  appearance  here  this  morn- 
ing. 

Excuse  me"  just  a  minute.  Mr.  Hawkins.  I  got  to  interrogating  the 
witnesses  and  got  a  little  carried  away.  - 
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Mr.  Hawkins.  I  don't  blame  you.  I  ^think  it's  been  very  interest- 

Mr.  Whitaker,  you  referred  to  the  CETA  industrial  training 
grant.  Was  that  the  one  that  you  described  in  answer  to  one  of  the 
questions  from  the  Chair? 

Mr.  Whitaker.  Yes,  sir* 

Mr.  Hawkins.  How  successful  hps  that  been? 

ftjr.  Whitaker.  We  think  extremely  successful  and  one  of  the 
reasons  we  think  it  has,  these  students  are  students  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  23  that  did  drop  out  of  school  and"  didn't  have  a 
basic  education,  but  did  not  have  the  employability  skills  required 
by  our  local  industry.  And  so  we  got  together  with  the  leaders  in 
the  factories  and  so  forth,  and  rather  than  us  deciding  what  kind  of 
skills  -they  needed,  asked  them  what  do  you  need?  What  are  you 
looking  for?  t 

We  based  this  grant  application  on  wliat  the  people  in  industry 
C  tfere  telling  us,  andathen  we  also  said  maybe  we  don't  have  tfie 
expertise  to  tjain,  so  willtyou  tiaake  your  people,  who  are  qualified, 
available  to  us  as  instructors  in  this  program?  So  we  think  the 
cooperation  with  industry  has  made  it,  and  we've  had— I  won't 
quote  a  figure  off  the^p  of  my  heafl— -but  had  a  very  high  place- 
ment xate  and  we've  had  the  program,  now,  this  is  the  second  year. 

And  we've  had  people  come  in  from  the  State  Department  of 

*  Education  and  other  places  to  look  at  this  particular  program  as  a 

♦  sort  of  model  down  in  Pulaski  County  afad  some  other  areas,  trying 
to  see  if  they  could  get  something  similar  Vhere  there  was  a  close 

*  working  relationship  between  industry  and  the  local  schools. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Do  you  recall  what  title  that  was  done  under? 
Mr.  Whitaker.  It  was  under  the  CETA  program? 
Mr.  Hawkins.  What's  the  title  of  CETA?  * 

*  Voice.  Title  IV,  II-B,  Special  Grants. 
•    ~    Mr.  Whitaker.  II-B,  Special  Grants. 

Mr.  ^aWkins.  Thanks. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  think  the  gentleman  in  the  rear  is  right. 
That  is  my  judgment  about  it^o  ah^ad. 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Well,  wouldfyou  identify  and  let  us  know  specifi- 
»    cally?  A  < 

Mr.  Whitaker.  I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Because  I  am  yst  wondering  if  it  is  one  of  the 
titles  that's  either  being  eliminated  or  reduced.  ~ 

The  only  other  question  \tas,  Mr.  Evans—it's  really  not  a  ques- 
tion, but  Mr.  Evans,  you  did  deal  with  riot  just  merely  discussing 
budget  cuts,  but  I  think  your  specific  recommendations  actually 
urged  some  expansion  of  programs,  which  I  think  I  was  very  de- 
lighted tcf  hear  that,  because  I  think  the  thrust  of  your  statement 
was  that  even  if  we1  maintain  the  programs  at  their  current  level, 
due  to  technological  advances,  population  increases,  and  so  forth, 
we  will  still  tye  falling  behind. 

And  rather  than  just  merely  resisting  budget  cuts,  even  if  we 
forgot  all  ahoul  that,  even  if  we  eliminated  all  of  the  waste,  even  if 
we  eliminated  those  who  are  determined  not  to  be  truly  needy  and 
all  of  the  other  thipgs,  that  we  would  still  be  falling  behind,  rela- 
tively speaking,  if  we  did  not  actually  expand  these  programs  that 
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have  proved  to  be  successful.  I  think  that  was  the  thrust  of  what  I 
got  from  the  recommendations  that  you  made.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  Evans.  That  is  correct.  ,  * 

Let  me  clarify  that  at  this  time  we  are  not  providing  the  services 
of  vocational  education  to  the  people  in  our  region  to  the  extent 
that  it  should  be  provided*  particularly  in  the  areas  of  adult  and* 
postsecondary,  nor  for  the  females,  the  disadvantaged,  -  and  the 
handicapped.  Because  we  are  fai  the  metropolitan  area/ of  Ken- 
tucky, the  greater  metropolitan  area  approaching  1  million  people, 
and  therefore  it  becomes  a  very  complicated  and  challenging  task 
to  provide  the  needed  services.  « 

So  we  cannot  assume  that  what  we'*§  doing  today  inadequate, 
but  we  can  assume — and  be  a  fact — that  tomorrow  we  must  do 
more.  . 

Mr.  Hawkins.  So  amoi|gkthose  that  we  are  ignoring,  obviously 
there  must  be  a  lot  of  so-called  truly  needy? 

Mr.  Evans.  That  is  correct,  sir— 110,000  of  them. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Kildee. 

Mr.  Kildee.  I  think  you  and  Mr.  Hawkins  have  done  well  there.  I 
exhort  you  to  complete  your  job  now.  You've  done  a  very  good  job 
in  giving  us  the  information  that  we  need  to  take* back  to  Washing-* 
ton  next  week  when  we  report  to  the-House  Budget  Committee.  We 
have  a  very  important  report  to*  the  Budget  Committee,  and  I'm 
»  sure,  under  the  chairman,  that  we  will  oppose  these  cuts,  particu- 
larly to  nutrition  and  vocational  education. 

But  we're  going  to  have  a  really  hard  time  with  that  Budgert 
Committee,  and  somewhere  down  the  line  we're  going  to  have  a 
reconciliation  bill.  In  considering  that  reconciliation  bill,  we  need 
the  support  of  the  people  who  will  be  affected  by  these  cuts  pro- 
posed by  President  Reagan.  So  the  other  half  of  your  job,  is  to*> 
inform  those  who  will  be  affected  by  these  cuts  of  the  nature  of  the 
cuts— what  will  happen  before  the  fact,  rather  than  after— so  that 
when  we  on  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  get  to  work  with 
that  Budget  Committee  on  the  reconciliation  bill  we  will  be  able  to 
block  these  cuts. 

We  at  this  hearing  believe  in  this,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  people  in 
Congress  who  aren  t  quite  convinced  yet.  They  have  to  be  con- 
vinced. YoiLhave  to  get  the  consumers  of  education,  really  informed 
as  to  how  these  cuts  will  affect  them.  ^  » 

You  know,  we  use  a  term  in  the  Congress— "reconciliation."  I 
always  thought  reconciliation  was  a  positive  word.  Lovers  recon- 
cile. But  Til  tell  you,  the  reconciliation  last  year  in  the  Congress 
was  not  a  loving  act.  So  make  sure,  before  that  reconciliation  bill 
comes  up,  that  the  people  of  this  country  know  the  effects  of  these 
cuts.  You  can  do  it  better  than  we  can., You  can  spread  the  word  to 
those  customers,  those  consumers  of  education  that  you  work  with 
on  a  daily  basis.  , 

Mj  mail  right  now  is  10  to  1  in  support  of  the  President.  We've 
got  to  really  get  you  informing  vour  people  so  they  can  write  to 
their  Congressmen  to  say,  that  these  programs  are  important  and 
are  needed.        ,  ^ 

So  do  the  other  half  of  your  job.  You've  done  a  very  good  job  here 
this  morning.  Thank  you  very  much. 


Chairman  Perkins.  I  would  like  to  thank  all  of  you  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  ^conclusion,  for  your  statements  here  today.  You've 
been  most  .helpfUl  to,  us.   .  * 

Further  supplementing  what  my  colleague  from  Michigan  just 
,  stated,  you  know,  Mr.  Hawkins  was  present  as  21  of  us  chairmen 
me,t  <with  the  leadership.  I  did  my.darndest  to  get  Speaker  Tip 
O'Neill  to  postpone  for  a  month  this  recdhciliation  process  that  we 
iriust  go  through  with  the  Budget  Committee  and  the  Senate,  but 
to  no  avail.  . 

So  we  are  under  thfc  gurf  here.  That's  the  .reason  we  are  working 
6  or  7  days  a  week.  And  we  are  going, to  testify  before  the  Budget 
Committee.  The  President  may*  be  as  popular  as  lip  O'Neill  stated 
#he  was.  What  did  he  say,  Gus?  And  he  wanted  us  to  go  right  along. 
What  did  he  say?  * 

'  Mr.  Hawkins.  Well,  he  thought  that  we  should  just  go  along  and 
4  'not  rock  the  boat 'and  be  quiet  until  the  honeymoon  was  over, 
which  he  fejlt  might  last  6  months  or  more.  So  Mr.  Perkins  ex- 
'  pressed^  I  think,  the  views  of  a  few  of  us,  although  «there  were  not 
many  voices  that  spoke  out,  that  we  had  to  do  something  now,  and 
that  we  couldn't  wait,  and  that  we  should  hold  hearings,  go  out 
among 'the  people  and  let  them  know  what's  going  on. 

•I  guess  this  is  part  of  that  implementation  of  that  statement  that 
you  made,  Mr.  Chairman.  ^  „'-m 

Chairman  P^kins.  We  may  be  a  few  voices  crying  out  in  the 
wilderness,  l*ut  if  we  had  more  time  to  let  the  people  of  the  nation 
know  what  really  is  going  on  in  Washington,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
horse  of  a  4tfTerGnt  color.  There's  going  to  be  more  unemployment 
c6mpensation  paidxmt  than  ever  whfen  we  cut  back' all  the  training 
1  programs— CETA,  vocational  education,  aid  to  the  disadvantaged , 
and  handicapped.  And  yet  y/e  have  the  greatest  public  works  pro- 
grams being  propdsed  overseas  in  the  history  9f  the  world,  and  the 
greatest  foreign  aid  programs  in  the  world  being  proposed  oversea^. 

We  are  paying  $85  billion  interest  on  the  national  debt.wIts 
jumped  from  about  $20  billion  from  1970  up  to  the  presenf  tipie. 
And  if  we  were  tackling  all  those  problems  instead  of  just  tackling 
about  one-fourth  of  them,  we  p  oul^'ajl  make,  sacrifices.  We  should 
all  make  sacrifices,  but  I'm  afraid  v^e  will  be  paying  out  much 
more  money  in  unemployment  compensation  when  we  fail  to  train 
the  people  who  can  be  productive  ih  this  country. 

And  I  think  we've  got  to  stand  u^  and  fight  for  that  principle. 
And  that's  what  we  intend  to  do.  # 

Let  me  thank  all  of  you  for  yqjir  appearance  here  this  morning. 

Our  next  panel  is.  Johnny  Cole;  manager  of  the  employment 
*  service  for  Philip  Morris. iCome  around,  MtC Johnny  Cole;  Mr. 
i  Allen  Rose,  personnel  maMger,  Roll  Forming  Corp.,  Shelbyville; 
Mr.  William  E.  Edie,'  national  sales  manager,  Caudiir  Seed  Co.;  Mr. 
Harold  Huffman,  executive  vice  president,  Bowling  Green-Warren 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce;  and  Mr.  Stttn  Turner,  administra- 
tor of  construction  project  training,  Daniel  Construction  Co,,  South 
„  Carolina. 

We  are  anxipus  to  hear  from'  you  first,  Mr.  Johnny  Cole,  man- 
ager of  the  employment  service  jof  Philip  Morris.  All  of  you  get 
your  seats  there,  tc 
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.Go  ahead,  Mr.  Cole.  Identify  yourself  for  the  record,  and  go 
ahead. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  COLE,  MANAGER  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICES,  PHILIP  MORRIS,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

^  Mr.  Cole.  Good  morning,  Congressmen.  My  name  is  John  Cole. 
I'm  manager  of  employment  services,  formally,  with  Philip  Morris, 
in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Jefferson  Voca- 
tional Education  Regional  Advisory  Committee. 

As  proposed  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  takes,  effect,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  investment  in  capital  goods  will  increase  significantly, 
causing  a  rapid  industrial  modernization  and  expansion  period.  My 
employer  has  already  entered  into  this  modernization  period.  Our 
experience  has  indicated  k  drastically  increased  need  for  skilled 
labor.  Skilled  labor  such  as  what  can  be  provided  through  the  State 
vocational  education  system. 

The  State  vocational  education  system  in  the  Louisville  metro- 
politan area  has  recently  been  praised  by  the  advisory  committee. 
This  committee  has  determined  that  in  all  of  the  area  facilities  the 
instructors  and  administrators  were  competent  and  effective  in 
-  providing  vocational  programs  for  the  community.  The  programs 
currently  provided  are  well  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  the 
students  and  the  community.  The  area's  administrators  and  in- 
structors have  expressed  a  willingness  to  accommodate  industrial 
.needs.  , 

The  committee  also  reported  some  problems  and  areas  of  needed 
improvement  in  the  local  vocational  education  system..  Many  of 
these  problems  areas  are  caused  by  lack  of  funding,  organization 
problems,  et  cetera.  The  committee  specifically  points  out  that 
many  facilities  are  undermanned,  due  to  budget  cuts  that  eliminate 
ed  many  administrative,  clerical,  and  maintenance  positions.  Sever- 
al^ locations  had  open  vacancies  for  instructors,  citing  reasons  such 
as  low  instructor  pay,  and  difficulty  in  locating  qualified  individ- 
uals. * 

Some  facilities  were  lacking  in  classroom  and  shop  space,  limit- 
ing the  effectiveness  and  scope  of  their  programs.  •  The  facilities 
were  operated  under  very  tight  budgets,  allowing  no  flexibility,  and 
in  some  cases,  basic  supplies  necessary  for  conducting  classes  have 
not  been  available. 

Many  facilities  have  large  backlogs  of  applicants,  causing  long 
waiting  period*.  This  situation  often  discouraged  potential  students 
from  pursuing  vocational  careers.  Current  admission  policies  for 
vocational  schools  permit  all  interested  students  to,  pursue  voca- 
tional careers.  Because  of  this  situation,  many  facilities  experience 
a  high  turnover  of  students,  with  excessive  entering  and  exiting  in 
the  middle  of  programs  as  well  as  student  absenteeism. 

Despite  an  overall  willingness  to  accommodate  •industry,  the  Lou- 4 
lsville  metropolitan  area  vocational  education  system  does  not  pos- 
sess adequate  resources  to  meet  industry's  needs.  *As  I  have  pointed 
out,  there  are  many  pluseifcand  minuses  to  be  found  in  the  cujreAt 
State  vocational -education  system,  and  I  would  like  to  elaborate  on 
industry's  needs  and  experiences.  « 

yfe  have  identified  our  employment  needs,  both  present  and 
future,  for  the  various  craft  positions  in  our  Louisville  operation. 
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We  have* determined  that  our  most  significant  needs  -urjll  be  for 
electricians,  carpenters,  and  maintenance  machinists.  We  have  al- 
ready attempted  to  fill  our  needs  through  the  available  labor 
market,  however,  qualified  industrial  electricians  with  electronic 
experience,  qualified  industrial  carpenters,  and  qualified  mainte- 
nance machinists  are  not  available,  plus  the  fact  that  many  of 

^  these  positions,  should  be  filled  by  minority  or  females  in  nontradi- 
tional  roles  makes  these  positions  even  more  difficult  to  fill. 

i  One  solution  to  our  problem, is  to  depend  upon  the  State  voca- 
tional schools  to  establish  apprenticeship  programs  that,  fit  our 

*  needs.  We  found  that  the  State  vocational  system  did  not  hav£  all 
the  necessary  resources  to,  coordinate,  design,  finance,  or  stpfif  such 
programs.  We  have  been  able  to  initiate  these  programs  through 
the  vocational  system  by  implementing  the  system  whenever 

needed  * 

An  example  Qf  current  programs.  My  employer  cooperated  with 
vocational  education  administrators  in  designing  course  curricu- 
lum, locating  qualified  instructors,  supplementing  the  instructors' 
salaries,  and  providing  for  apprenticeships  within  our  company. 
This  is  one  of  the  two  apprenticeship  programs  we  $re  utilizing 
currently,  and  we^  are  in  the  process  of  designing  another. 

There  is  an  immediate  need  for  vocational  education  to  provide 
more  services  to  industry.  Vocational  education  must  design  and 
coordinate  programs  based  on  manpower  forecasts  from  industry  to 
insure  qualified,  skilled  workers  will  be  available  to  fill  the  needs 
of  new  and  existing  industry.  , 

Industry's '  responsibility  to  the  vocational  education  system  in- 
cludes assisting  in  preparing  manpower  forecasts  and  coordinating 
programed  development  tailored  to  needs.  Industry  should  also  be 
willing  to  assume  some  responsibility  for  the  expense  of  these 
programs.  Legislative  actioiKCOuld  direct  vocational  education  pri- 
orities, and  insure  that/  adeqtmte  funding  is  available  to  insure 
industry's  needs  are  adequately  met. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  We'll  go  through  the  panel  here.  Our  next 
witness  is  Mr.  Allen  Rose  of  the  Roll  Forming  Corp.,  Shelbyville. 

STATEMENT  OF  ALLEN  ROSE",  PERSONNEL  MANAGER,  ROLL 
FORMING  CORP.,  SHELBYVILLE,  KY. 

*         Mr.  Rosp.  My  name  is  Allen  Rose.  I'm  personnel  manager  at  Roll 
Forming  Corp.,  Shelbyville,  Ky. 
Chairman  Perkins.  How  many  employees  do  you  employ? 
Mr.  Rose.  1E>0.  We're  in  a  high  skill,  high  technical  industry  in 
custom  metal  forming  in  the  areas  of  aircraft  and  space  vehicles. 

Chairman  Perkins.  And  how  do  you  depend  on  the  vocational 
schools?  "Just  go  ahead  iuid  tell  whether  or  not  they  are  doing  their 
<         job  for  you  and  whether 'it's  necessary  to  maintain  them  and 
.  whether  they  should  have  more  money  to  do  a  better  job.  Give  us 
your  vievte  about  it,  since  you  are  associated  with  them. 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It's  a  pleasure  for  me,  as  a 
representative  of  our  industry!  to  give  you  the  views  and  to  let/  you 
know  how  much  we  depend  on  vocational  schools  for  the  basic 
training  of  the  skilled  employees  that  must  come  into  our  industry. 
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In  1947,  Roll  Forming  Corp.  was  incorporated  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky  by  Barlow  W.  Brook,  Sr.,  Himself  a  vocational  school 
graduate.  So  you  can  see  vocational  schools  are  dear  to  our  heart 
when  the  chairman  of  our  board  is  a  vocational-trained  person. 

We  depend  more  upon  men  and  women  who  are  trained  voca- 
tionally  now  than  ever  before  in  almost  every  department  in  pur 
fclant,  where  60  percent  of  our  employees  are  vocationally  trained 
in  one  craft  or  another.  In  almost  every  department  in  our  indus- 
try we  have  to  depend  on  employees  who  have  vocational' training. 

The  vocational  system,  in  our  opinion,  continues  to  need  addi- 
tional funds' in  order  to  pay  competitive  salaries,  which  will  enable 
them  to  attract  qualified  instructors  and  to  produce  qualified  em- 
ployees. f  I  * 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion,\w^have  only  scratched  the^sur- 
face  and  I  would  like  to  give  to  Vou  an  example  that  was  used  on 
me  to  prove  my  point.  *  \^ 

A  good  number  of  years  ago,  whife  attending  Murray  State  Uni- 
versity, a  professor  asked  me  if  he  could  pick  or*  me  during  class. 
And,  of  course,  I  agreed.  He  said,  "I'm  going  to  ask  you  everything 
there  is  to  know  about  this  pencil— the  most  simple  thhjg  that  we 
work,  with." 

He  began  by  saying  something  like  this.  "How  much  does  it 
weigh?"  I  said,  Tm  sorry,  sir,  I  don't  know."  "What  kind  of  wood 
is  the  pencil  made  of?"  I  said,  "I'm  sorry,  I  don't  know."  "How 
many  feet  of  mark  will  the  lead  make,  or  the  graphite,  before  it 
wears  down  to  the  metal?"  I  said,  "I'm  sorry,  I  don't  know," 

"What  kind  of  paint  is  on  the  .pencil?"  I  said,  "I'm  sorry,  I  don't 
know."  "What  kind  of  metal  holds  the  eraser?"  I  said,  "I'm  sorty, 
sir,  I  don't  know."  "What  kind  of  rubber  is  the  eraser?"  So,  again,  I 
had  to  ,say,  "I'm  sorry,  I  don't  know."  "Well,  how  many  feet  of 
mark  will  this  eraser  rub  out  before  it  wears  down  to  the  metal?"  I 
said,  "I'm  sorry,  sir,  I  don't  know." 

He  placed  it  on  the  desk.  He  removed  a  mechanical  pencil  from 
his  pocket  and  he  said,  "Son,  you  lC#e  a  problem  if  I  ask  you  to 
describe  this  big  mechanical  device,  cton't  you?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  we've  only  scratched  the  surface  in  training 
people  for  our  industry  in  the  technical  expertise  that's  needed 
today,  because  if  we  don't  know  everything  there  is  to  know  about 
this  simple,  6-inch  item,  we've  only  begun  when  we  are  fabricating 
parts  for  our  space  program,  the  sophisticated  aircraft  and  the 
machine  technology  that's  required,  because  we  received  our  basic 
training  for  these  things,  in  our  vocational  schools  here  in  Ken- 
tucky. 

Also,  our  vocational  schools  are  teaching  qim  children  about  com- 
munity relations,  employee  relations,  governmental  relations.  We 
believe  in  the  vitality  of  our  democratic  form  ofrg^ernment,  and 
jtfes  strength  in  the  American  free'  enterprise  system  Upon  which 
America's  prosperity  has  been  built.  V,  \   ^  r 

Above  all,  wefsjrive  to  be  law-abiding  citizens  in  whatever  coun- 
try, State  or  community  w&  condtict  business  and  in  carrying  out 
our  duty  as  corporate  citizens.  We  accept  responsibilities,  our  tax 
obligations,  and  encourage^our  employees  to  do  so.  This  begins  in 
the  vocational  school.         1  ,\  <         '  A  XX 
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Some  of  the  areas  in  which  vocational  people  are  required—  4 
being  in  a  metal  working  plant— we  have  to  slit  met#l  to  proper 
widths.  Sometimes  it's  difficult  to  find  a  young  man  or;  young 
women  who  can  convert  a  fraction  to  a  decimal  in  order  to  perform 
this  job«  *  •       _  j. 

We-have  precision  presses  we  have,to  operate.  We  have  binding 
operations.  You  ride  aircraft,  Mr.  Chairjnan,  I'm  sure  qqite  often. 
Some  of  the  window  frames  that  you've 'sat  beside  probably  were 
made  in  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  by  vocational  trained  persons. 

We  have  to  heattreat  the  alloys.  The  persons  who  perform  this 
receive  their  initial  training  in  the 'vocational  schools.  We  haye 
welding  and  joining  of  parts,  the  basic  training  put  forth  in  the  ( 
vocatiopal  school.  We  have  assembly  operations  where  our  employ*  * 
ees  are  taught  blueprints  and  micrometers  and  precision  measur- 
ing  instruments  in  the  vocational  school. 

You  see,  they  are  equipped  to  begin  their  training  program  when 
they  begin  with  us.  Wf^re  2  years  ahead  of  the  schedule,  if  we  can 
find  a  person.who  cair  read  these  precision  instruments  before  we^ 
get  them.  m  _ 

And  then,  finally,  the  skilled  areas  are  tooling.  Tool  and  die- 
makers  are  a  scarcity  these  days.  Every  tool  aM  diemaker  appren- 
tice we  employin  our  industry  comes  from  the  vocational  school  in 
Shelby  County.  They  are  equipped  to  begin  their  training  program. 

To  further  emphasize  the  importance  of  vocational  schools,  let 
me  give  you  some  products  made  in  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  that  you  are 
familiar  with,  I'm  sure.  These  products  are  made  by  vocationally 
trained  employees,  such  as  the  agriculture  industry.  The  manufac- 
ture of  grain  bin  floors,  chicken  roosts,  other  component  parts  for 
the  poultry  industry.  . 

Aircraft.  We  are  in  the  business  of  fabricating  aircraft  parts.  For 
instance,  the  space  shuttle  vehicle  that  you're  going  to  see 
launched  in  a  few  weeks,  the  wing  braces  were  made  for  that 
vehicle  in  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  by  vocationally  trained  employees. 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  do  the  training  for  related  defense  in- 
dustries? 

Mr.  Rose.  Very  much  so.*  , 
Chairman  Perkins.  To  get  people  that  can  do  the  job. 
Mr  Rose.  Yes,*sir,  30  percent  of  our  business  is  in  that  direction. 
Chairman  Perkins.  Thirty  percent  of  your  business  is  related  to 
defense? 

•Mr.  Rose.  Yes,  sir,  and  it  could  be  a  good  deal  more,  if  necessary. 
•  Chairman  Perkins.  Jt  would  be  a  good  deal  more,  if  you  had  the 
facilities,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Rose.  Yes,  sir.- 

Chairman  Perkins.  Go  right  ahead.  #  . 

Mr.  Rose.  The  construction  industry  is  cohstantly  changing.  Kesi- 
dential  steeLframing,  architectural  designs  of  alTsOrts-a»  fabricat- 
ed  by  vocationally  trained  students. 

The  hfeating  and  air  conditioning,  business,*  the  office  and  furni- 
ture business,  msyor  appliances,  such  as  dishwashers,  appliances 
for  the  home,  home  products,  fireplace  screens— all  are  precision 

Chairman  Perkins.  Before  you  go  any  farther,  my  staff  tells  me 
that.UPl  is  calling  for  a  quote.  I  would  like  for  you  to  tell  ust,  from 
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.  your  experience  over  there,  what  will  be  the  effect  on  your  voca- 
'  tional  school  in  ShSlByville  and  your  industry,  assuming  this  cut^of 
25  percent  was  to  go  into  effect  and  assuming  further  that  you  re 
not  going  to  get  any  State  and  local  funds.  If  you.  don't  mind,  so 

that  my  staff  can  get  a  quote  to  give-to  them.  *  

Mr.  RosiH  would  be  happy  to,  Mr.  Chairman.  i 
What  this  means  to  us,  if  we  cannot  get  the  basic  training  I  *~ 
referred  to  from  the  vocational  schools  for  our  skilled  employees, 
means  that  we  have  to  do  it  in-house.  And  if  we  do  it  in-house  it 
means  additional  cost,  which  we  pass  on  to  our  customers,  which 
makes  us  less  competitive  in  the  marketplace.  It's  a  must.  It  will 
happen  if  we  can't  continue  with  the  present  and  future  expansion 
of  the  vocational  system.  We  have  no  choice.  We'll  have  to  do  it  in- 
house*.        ' , 

Chairman  Perkins.  Which  means  perhaps  you  could  lose  your 
sales  to  a  great  degree? 
Mr.  Rose.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  correct: 

Chairman  Perkins.  Go  right  shead  with  your  statement  a 

Mr.  Rose.  I'd  like  to  give  you  some  unusual  applications  that  still 
require  skilled  employees  to  make,  such  as  squeegee  blade  holders,  \ 
casket  handles,'  and  saw  wheels.  So  perhaps  when  one  of  us  is 
carried  to  the  gravesite  we  are  carried  there  by  a  precision  part 
that's  made  by  a  vocational  student,  referred  to  as  a  casket  handle. 
,  A  very  important  thing  that  we  don*t  touch  on  often,  and  we  see 
this,  we  have  to  commend  the  vocational  schools  for  their  ability  to 
teach  young  men  and  young  women  attitudes.  I'm  always  reminded 
of  the  record  of  Yogi  Berra.  I'm  sure  you're  all  familiar  with  Yogi 
Berra,  but  nobody  looked  less  like  an  athlete  in  1947  when  he 
enterfed  Yankee  Stadium.  He  was  gawky.  He  couldn't  wfclk.  He  was 
short  He  was  squatty.  While  running  to  second  base  or  throwing  to 
secifiH  base  he  hit  the  pitcher  in  the  chest.  Once^  he  ran  over  the 
sectmd  base  Umpire,  who  was  10  feet  away,  from  the  bag.  But  he 
dicto't  let  this  overcome  him  because  Yogi  Berra  spent  the  extra 
hours  in  the  batting  cage.  -  . 

He  studied  his  rival  hitters  until  he  knew  their- weaknesses.  As  a 
result  of  his  hard  work  and  perseverence  Yognplayed  on  14  pen- 
nant-winning teams,  hit  358  home  runs  and  was  voted  the  league  s 
most -valuable  player  3  times,  and  set  18  World  Series  records. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to  teach  in  our  vocational  schools  not 
only  mechanical  skills  but  attitudes,  and.I  commend  the  schools  for 
the  job  they  are  doing.  We  have  three  young  men,  if  1  might  ^dd, 
in  bur  plant  who  are  apprentices—tool  and  die  apprentices. 
They've  been  with  us  3Yz  and  4  years.  Neither  of  the  three  have 
ever  "been  late  for  work  or  missed  a  day's  work;  because  of  the 
•  mitial  tnrihing  the/  received  in  our  vocational  system. 

Our  vocational  system  is  teaching  young  men.  We  hear  so  much 
about  being  successful  in  our  days,  and  we  have  to  think  we  are 
successful.  We  have  to  have  our  head  screwed  on  right,  so  to  speak. 
.    But  I'd  like  to  close  with  this  statement,  and  I  got  it  from  the 
vocational  school  where  I  learned  it.»  r 

We  hear  so  much  about  bieirig^uccessful.  I  grew  up  as  a  boy 
thinking  thai  you'  had  to  hav?  a  lot  of  money  to  be  successful. 
ObviouslytJ  failed  because  I  don't  have  any  money*.  But  I  found 
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another  definition  %that  I  like  better  that  I  learned  from  young 
people.  And  it  comes  from  the  vocational  system^ 

Jt'sdoi^  your  jobthel^you  can,  »  «  , 

And  being  just  to  your  fellow:  man, 
■   ^  Ana*  dreaming  a  little  and  doing  much, 

Its  keeping  always  in  closest  touch.  . 
It's  being  clean,  it's  playing  fair, 
It'sjaughing  lightly  at  despair.  * 
;  _   It's  struggling  on  with  the  will  to  win,  " 
But  taking  the  loss  with;  a  cheerful  grin. 
It's  sharing  sorrow  and  work  and  mirth, 
And  making  better  this  good  old  Earth.  * 
It's  serving,  striving  through  stress  and  strain, 
And  with  the  help  oT  God  it's  doing  your  best. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that's  success.  It  seems  to  me  that  our 
vocational  system  is  not  only  vital  but  necessary  if  we  plan  to 
remain  competitive  in  these  United  States  of  America  and  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  "  s  :»  : , 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  yowfor  allowing  me  to  come. 
"  [Prepared  statement  of  Allen  Rose  follows:> 

Prepared  Statement  of  Allen  ^ose,  Personnel,  Manager;  Roll  Forming 
Corp.,  Shelbyville,  Ky.J'  * ;" 
*,  "  '  s  t      ;  *  v 

'Congressman  JPerkins,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  behalf  of 'industry  and  the  voca- 
tional education  system,  it  is  my*  pleasure  as  a  representative  of  both  to  present  to 
you  the  following  on  vocational  edii cation  and  what  it  means  to  industry.  I  repre- 
sent an  industry  that  depends  on  vocational  trained  men  and  women  in  order  to 
remain  competitive  in  the  marketplace.  In  almost  every  department  in  our  industry 
we  have  to  depend  on  employees  who  have  a  vocational  background.  The  vocational 
system  continues  to  need  additional  funds  in  order  to  pay  'competitive  salaries, 
which  will  enable  us  to  attract  Qualified. instructors. 

Congressman  Perkins,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  only  scratched  the  surface 
and  have  only  just  begun  to  train  men  and  womejLio  fulfill  the*  skilled  needs  of  our 
State  arid  Nation.  " 
'Congressman  Perjcins,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  our  vocational  system  is  not  only 
vital  but  is  a  must  if  we  plan  to  remain  in  a  competitive  position. 

Roll  Forming  Corporation  was  incorporated  in  thej5t£te  of  Kentucky  on  February 
18,  1947  by  Barlow  W.  Brooks,  Sr.  Mr.  Bx>O90-\aif  vocational  school  graduate. 


customer  relations 


We  believe 


that  our  customers  are  entitled  to  products  of  the  highest  quality  • 
at  a  fair  price.  Our  -objective  has  always  been  to  "satisfy  the  customer"  who  will 
rely  on  us  to  help,  him  solve  his  problems  and  meet  his  needs  on  both  an  immediate 
and  long  lasting  relationship.  To  assure  meeting  this  objective  in  our  daily  oper- 
ations, our  corporation's  management  and  employees  subscribe  to  the  following 
principles: 

Assure  customers  of  a  dependable  source  of  supply  and  a  timely  delivery  of  orders 
in  keeping  with  our  customers1  needs.  > 

Continue  our  responsibility  to  our  customers  beyond  the  point  of  sale,  with 
prompt  and  courteous  service.  * 

Provide  components  with  full  recognition  of 'our  responsibility  to  have  those 
components  functional,  consistent  with  the  needs  of  the  customer.  . 


EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS 

We  believe  , 

are  our  most  ,„„   ...         „......__„,.  „  _™r„.0  „ 

climate  that  will  enable  people  to  grow  with  the  company  to  the  best  of  their^ 
ability;  A  large  majority  of  them  are  vocational  school  trained.       ■  "« 


...  that  our  employees— their  knowledge,  skill,  dedication,  and  loyalty 
t  vital  resources.  We  are  committed  to  developing  and  maintaining  a 


COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 


We  believe  .  . .  that  our  corporation  should  be  a  gQpd  neighbor  in  our  community. 
In  fulfilling  this  role,  our  management  subscribes  to  the  following  policies:  * 
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Maintain  our  buildings  and  grounds  in  good  condition  from  both  enthusiastic  and 
environmental  standpoint,  making  our  facilities  an  asset  to  the  community^  . 

Maintain  an  interest  in  our  vocational  sy&tem/'and  insure  that  the  property  anti 
the  rights  of  our  neighbors  are  respected  by  our  company  and  its  employees. 

GOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS^. 

We  believe  in  the  vitality  of  our  democratic  form  of  government  and  ill  the 
strength  of  the' American  free  enterprise  system  upon  which  America's  prosperity 
has  been  built.  Above  all,  we.strive  to  be  law-abiding  citizens  in  whatever  country 
State,  ,or  community  we  conduct  business.  In  carrying  out  our.  duties  as  a  good 
corporate  citizen,  we  subscribe  to  the  following  practices:  . 

Accept  responsibility  for  our  tax  obligations  as  a  proper  share  in  support  ot  the 
free  enterprise  system,  exhibiting  interest  and  concern  with  the  manner  in  which 
these  taxes  are  spent  by  government  in  the  pursuit  of  local  state,  and^national 

Encourage  our  employees,  as  in  any  democratic  society,  to  take  an  active  and 
constructive  part  in  the  political  process  in  accord  with  the  regulations,  laws  and 
generally  accepted  practices  governing  such  actions.  Our  corporation,  however^!-  ( 
lows  the  strict  policy  of  not  endorsing  or  supporting,  directly  or  indu*ectlv/^y 
political  patty  or  candidate.  *   j      •  *  f  nXw!™ 

J  When  the  government  is  our  customer,  offer  fair  prices  and  maintain  tnfcSame 
"    h  standards  of  manufacturing  and  service  which  we  strive  for  in  other  segments 
our  operations*  ,  *  t«  tl 

Comply  in  both  the  spirit  and  letter  with  those  government  regulations  which 
affect  our  operations  and  actively  work  through  recognized  industry  groups 
to  influence  changes  in  these  regulations  when  we  believe  such  changes,  are 

warranted.         *•      >  ....,*«.  * — ' 

The  vocational  educa)ted  students  are  vital  in  the  following  areas: 

SLITTING        *  1 

Our  corporation  does  its  own  slitting  to  maintain  accurate  strip  width  and  to 
make  economical  use  of  inventory 

PRESSWORK  / 

Our  corporation  has  a  complete  press  department.  It  incites  fress  brakes  and 
punch  presses  to  perform  supplemental  work  on  sections  ironed  in  6ur  plant,  hnd 
Cloauresjoggles,  upsets,  or  tabs  can  be  done  with  a  minimum  of  handling 
%Mating  ^rtS^^h^reoart  of  an  assembly  can  be  made  at  Roll  forming 
Corporation  so^tRat  you  calToea^sTired-of-fit  ,  ;  

V&\  s?.  BENDING 

.  We  are  equipped  to  bend  most  parts  to  the  shape  required  after  roll  forming. 
Parts  can  be  designed  with  simple  corners  or  compound  bends.  • 
*   So  that  uniformity  of  fit  is  assured  it  is  often  desirable  to  have  the  completed  part 
be  the  responsibility  of  orie  source. 

HEAT  TREATING 

Today's  advanced  technology  requires*the  use  of  sophisticated  materials.  Many 
.times  heat  treating  parts- after  forming  causes  warpage  and  rejection  or  costly- 
*  rework.  Wejteve  facilities  for  heat  treating  aluminium. 

WELDING  AND  JOINING 

Our  corporation  can  join  materials  ?n  a  variety  of  ways,  tfe  rivet  spot  weld, 
projection  weld,  and  arc  weld.  When  volume -requires,  we  design  and  build  automat- 
ed welding  equipntenl  to  do  specific  tasks. 

ASSEMBLY 

Our  corporation  produces  assemblies.  Assembly  by  welding  is  often  required. 
Projection,  spot,  and  arc  welding  can  be  done  along  with  designing  and  making  the 
necessary  jigs  and  fixtures.  Welding  of  assemblies  using  more  uniform  roll  formed 
%  sections  is  better  and  less  expensive.  > 


TOOLING 

Our  corporation  has  a  complete  tooling  department  Design,  fabrication,  and 
maintenance  of  tooling  is,  therefore,  under  our  control  and  experienced  people 
borne  of  the  products  thaj;  are  made  by  vocational  trained  employees.  - 


AGRICULTURE 


The  manufacture  of  grain  bin  floors,  chicken  roosts,  and  equipment  components 
,are  examples  of  our  work  in  this  field.  , 

* 

i  AIRCRAFT  AND  SPACE       ^  * 

Tory's  technology  in  this  field  is  demanding  Examples  of  our  experience  are 
stringers  lor  hght  aircrafts,  window  frames,  and  conponents  for  the  space  shuttle. 

CONSTRUCTION  ^_  „ 

The  design  qf  today's  buildings  and  structures  are  continually  cnlnging.  Residen- 
tial steel  framing,  and  architecturally  pleasing  curtain  wall  sections  are  just  a  few 
of  the  many  products  in<  demand,  ; 

»  DECORATIVE  TRIM      -  • 

Always  present  in  the  mind  of  designers  is  appearance.  We  have  experience  with 
many  types  of  decorative  trim. 

HEATING,  AIR-CONDITIONING,  AND  VENTILATING 

Efficient  use  of  energy  is  important.  We  have  worked  with  design  concepts  of 
electric  heat,  air  filtration,  air  conditioning,  and  solar  heating  components.  - 
/  •  • 

OFFICE  FURNITURE 

Today's  modern  offices  demand  beauty  and  functionality.  Prom  completely  assem- 
bled drawer  slides  to  structural  components.  t 

-  MAJOR  APPLIANCES  . 

Our  experience  in  major -appliances  ranges  from  decorative  trim,  to  handles  and 
structural  compo  n  qnts.-  (Dish wasers) 

HOME  PRODUCTS  •        '  * 

*      ,  * 

The  structural  members  of  fireplace  screens,  the  snajp-on  decorator  strips,  or  the 
decorative  support  members  of  shelving  are  examples  of  our  work. 

TRANSPORTATION  *  « 

Examples  *f  our  work  in  this  area  are  truck  body  components,  grill  members,  and 
trim  for  rapid  transit  cars.  W 
\  * 

"1  UNUSUAL  APPLICATIONS 

We  have  made  squeegee  blade  holders,  casket  handles,  and  saw  wheels, 

Ch^rman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much  for  an  excellent  state- 
ment, We  11  get  back*to  you  toi  some  questions  in  a  few* minutes 
The  next  witness  is  Mr.  William  E!  Edie,  national  sales  manager 
of  the  Caudill  Seed  Co.  Goj&eaiL    •  * 

STATEMENT  OF*  WILLIAM  A.  EDIE,  NATIONAL  SALES  '** 
MANAGER,  CAUDILL  SEED  CO.,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
Mr.  Ewe.  For  the  record,  ;i  am  William  A.  Edie.  I'm' sales  man- 
ager for  the  Quickdraw  Division  of  Caudill  Seed  Co.  I'm  completing 
my  11th  year  as  regional* advisory  having  served  as  chairman  of' 
that  committee  and  having  served  on  .accreditation  committees  and0 
oh  evaluation  committees  during  these  11  years.    ^  %  *  ?  < 
,.  I  ttupk  «t  fimes  we  need  to  present  a  problem  m  a  different" 
light.  Sometimes  we  look  at  .a  problem  that  seems  insurmountable 
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or  thert's  some  other  factors,  but  today  I  want  to  twist  this  entirely 
into  a  different  direction.  '  # 

Because  there  are  people  present  here  who  have  an  interest  Jii 
youth,  these  remarks  that  I'm  going  to'  make  are  pertinent,  because^ 
I  feel  that  the  problem  that  exists  begins  in  $he  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  I  do  want  to  cbmmend  the  staff  and  the  director 
/and  all  .our  peers  in  this' advisory  for  the  Jefferson  region.  There's 
lip*  question  but  what  they've  Adopted  programs  and  created  pro- 
grams which  are  winning  national  acceptance. 

I  think,*  though,"  that  the  problems  that  exist  in  our  thing,  which 
are  more  serious  than  budget  cuts,  relate  to  the  purpose  of  the  - 
vocational  system,  the  administration  of  the  vocational  system, 
and,  of  course,  there  could  be  a  change  in,  advisors,  which  might  be 
helpful.  .  11 

The  purpose  of  vocational  education  is  very  clearly  stated,  and 
it's  often-repeated,  just  like  our  National  Anthem  before  every 
.  basketball  game.  But  in  practice  it's  not.  The  purpose  is  not  carried 
out.  Thefekre  other  purposes  and  I'll  give  some  evidence. 

One  thing  I  feel  that's  wrong,  and  I've  nWer  observed  in  my  12 
years,  sever  has  an  experienced  vocational  e&ucational  administra- 
tor had  top  authority  for  the  vocational  program  in  thfe  .State: c* 

I  think,  number  two,  that  at  every  public  hearing  the'  higher 
education  lobby  pleads  for  vocational  .education,  funds,  though  the 
evidence  reflects  a  continuing  failure  of  such  institutions  pre- 
pare our  youth  for  successful  entry  into  productive  jobs.  The  prod- 
uct of  higher  education  is  a  person  without  goals  or  £ny  way  of 
setting  goals,  without  any  plans  or  the  ability  to  plan,  or  any 
.  motivation  other  than  a  desire  to  keep  up  with  the  Joneses. 

Now,  I  didn't  put  this  in  here,  but  I'd  like  to  say  that  I  m  past 
secretary  of  the  personnel  association  in  Louisville.  I've  hired  . 
*  people  fof  defense  projects.  I've  run  the  shop,  factory  and  so  on. 
And  I  feel  that  our  educational  system  as  it  is  constituted  is  a 
failure.  ^  .  _  . 

My  third  point.  Most  frequently,  academic  teachers  and  counsel- 
ors look  upon  vocational  education  as  a  dumping  ground  for  the 
problems  which  they  cannot  or,  because  of  custom,  will  not  face. 
This  attitude  has  the  full  support  of  the  State-level  administrators, 
as  evidenced  by  the  answer,  that  they  offer  which  this  advisory 
body  has  continually;  over  some  10  or  11  years  and  as  I  notice  was 
reflected  in  the  request  by  our  director,  that  we  should  have  relat- 
ed teachers— those  people  who  help  teach  English  .and math.  And 
the  answer  always  is,  to  us,  they  should  have  learned  it  in  high 
school.  * 

That,  to  me,  becomes  a  situation  of  being  a  judge.  I  feel  that  they 
are  attempting  to  make  a  penal  institution  out  of  our  vocational 
system  by  not  permitting  the  person  who  wants  a- job  to  learn  the 
communication  skills  which  are  very  essential,  as  discussed,  in  any 
phase  of  work,  and  the  math  skills  which  would  make  it  possible  to 
do  what  my  friends  want.  a* 
A  fourth  point  here.  I've  been  at  both  our  penal  institutions.  At 
LaGrang*  Reformatory,  vocational  education  iff  used  as  a  tool  by 
the  inmate  to  secure  his  parole.  The  parole  board  goes  along  with 
it,  and  they  accept  liis  thing  and  let  him  out.  Actually,  very  few 
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* 

step  out  on  the  street  with  the  trainii^g  that  qualifies  them  for  a 
job.  They  enter  as  a  last  minute  thing.  * 

These  are  ju6t  a  few  of  the  situations  which  seem  to  afreet  the 
efforts  of  these  educational  planners/  I  recommend  first  that  all 
funds  carry  a  mandate  that  the  true  purposes,  whicji  are  well 
stated  on  paper,  be  the  real  goals  of  vocational  educational.  And 
second,  I  recommend  the  top  lefcel  of  vocational  administration  be 
taken  from  those  who  have  not  Keen  able  to  succeed  in  the  general 
academic  field. 

As  we  say,  take  a  businesslike  approach.  This  is  meant  to  be  a 
hard-nose<J,  realistic  business  approach,  not  one  built  on  pyramids. 
I  think  the  public  frill  soon  demand  a  responsible  accounting  for  its 
moneys.  Any  self-induced,  authoritarian  type  of  leadership  must  be 
pruned  firmly  and  pragmatically. 

My  third  recommendation,  that  hew  management  be  supported 
by  a  n§w  type  of  advisory  body.' As  now  estabfshed,  so  many 
members  are  mandated  from  State  or  Federal  agencies  that  practi- 
callv  ncynput  from  labor  members  canl>e  brought  to  consideration. 

.This  is  a  changing  world,  and  as  citizens  we  deserve  a  voice  nn 
the  future  of  our  country,  namely  those  products  of  this  vocational 
system  who  would  like  to  secure  a  job,  who  would  like  to  hold  a  job, 
and  who  would  like  to  climb  the  ladder  of  success  through  that  job 
that  they  obtain. 

Thank  you.  I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  to  be  here 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Now,  Mr.  Huffman,  we  have  a  lengthy  statement  from  you  al- 
ready in  the  record.  If  you  want  to  make  a  brief  statement  here" 
-this  morning,  you  go  right  ahead.  ^ 

Mr.  Huffman.  How  brief?  , 

Chairman  Perkins.  Well,  take  4  or  5  minutes.  Well  be  duplicat- 
ing'the  record  because  we  have  your  l&ngthy  statement  in  the 
record  in  Washington. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Harold  Huffman  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Harold  Huffman,  Executive  Vice  President  and 
General  Manager,  Bowling  Green-Warren  County  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Inc.,  and  Bowling  Green-Warren  County  Industrial  Foundations,  Inc. 
Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

My  name  is  Harold  Huffman  and  I  am  Executive  Vice-President  and  General 
Manager  of  the  Bowling  Green—Warren  County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Inc.  and 
Bowling  Green— Warren  County  Industrial  Foundations,  Inc.  in  Bowling  Green, 
Kentucky.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Regional  Advisory  Committee  for  Vocational 
Education,  Chairman  of  the  State  Manpower  Planning  Council,  and  a  member  of 
the  State  Private  Industry  Council, 

Vocational  Education  has  been  very  effective  in  dealing  with  major  social  and 
economic  issues  in  Kentucky  and  especially  in  the  Bowling  Green  area.  One  of  the 
major  contributions  of  vocational  education  to  the  economy  is  its  effectiveness  in 
attracting  industry  and  business  to  the  area  and,  as  a  result,  creating  new  jobs.  In 
the  period  January  1979  u>  the  present  time  the  ten  <ymnty^RflrrAn  Pjvpr  Hprj-' 
has  acquired  12  new  industries  and  85  industry  expansions  which  created  3,421  new 
jobs.1  Of  this  number  1,27?  or  37  percent  have  been  gained  through  Vocational 
Education  Programs.  The /total  investment  made  byNthe  97  industries  totals 
$439,481,000.  We  realize  that  this  growth  is  the  result  ofNmany  factors*  W  had  it 
not  been  for  •vocational  education  training  being  available,  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  Bowling  Green  area  could  have  attracted  this  industry.  Almost  every  industry 
that  expresses  interest  in  locating  in  our  area  wants  to  know  the  type  of  vocational 
training  offered.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  makes  a  regular  practice  of  taking 


1  See  Kentucky  Department  of  Commerce  Statistical  Report  (Copy  attached). 
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protective  business  and  industry  personnel  to  the  vocational  school  for  a  look.at 

TaP^h"tuKeMResearch  Department  of  Associated  Industries  of  Ken- 
tuSy!  uTcooperation  With  the  Bowling- Green-Warren  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce provided  data  on  "What  100  New  Factow  Workers  Mean  to  a  Town.  2  It 
found'that  forlach  100  manufacturing  jobs  .added  to  the  community,  the  amount  of 
Snaf  income  added  per  year  II  ^324,804.00,  bank  deposits  increase  by 
fj^jotoo,  retail  sales  inc^ase  by  $1^8,422.00  and  other  expenditures  increa^  by 
S269&9.00  100  new  manufacturing  jflfe  means  an  addition  of  359  more JP»P»,  91  - 
more  school  children,  107  more  passenger  cars,  four  more  retail  establishments  ana 
atollof74  more  persons  employed  in  ^^^l^J^i^^  ■ 
in  Bowling  Green-Warren  County  have  increased  from  $34,791,000.00  in  Uecemoer, 
f959  to  ^er  $386,600,000.00  in  lumber  1980. During  the  saine^riod  dep^fa  m 
financial  institutions  have  grown  from  $33,911,796.00  to  $456,227  052.00.  We  believe 
that  vocational  education  played  a  mafcr  role  In  bringing  about  this  change. 

IndusUiesin  our  area  are  looking  for  skilled  personnel.  Vocational e&cabon  is 
our dumber  one  means  of  helping  people  develop  skills,  which,  lead  directlyto 
employS  and  at  thVsame  time  assist  industry  in  meeting  their  training  needs. 
Three^w  industries  which  have  recently  decided;  to  come  to  our  .region  are  Gener- 
al Motors  Corvette  Assembly  Division,  Anaconda  Aluminum  and  the  Kroger  Compa- 
ny Bakery Vocational  Education  set  up  a  ore-Employment  Training  Program  with 
G^n^  Motorsand  to  date  has  trained ^«ons  (5MAD. anticipates  empl^en 
^aonroxnaately  1500  persons  when  the  'first  shift  starts  this  summer.  TheGeneral 
Motor^SnbTy  M^nVepresents  approximately  a  $200,000,000  investment  and 
will  cover  approximately  1,000,000  square  feet       ,  on  ii„ 

™a5  Aluminum  piant,  to  be  located  in  Logan  County,  near  Russellyille^ 
Kentuckv  will  cover  approximately  40  acres  and  represent  an  investment  of  ap- 
P^xtoatelT$4oA00O,0of  Anaconda  plans  are  to  employ  400  to  500  persons  ,n  the 
firet^phaseo production  and  possibly  up  to  1000  employees  later.  ,. 

TTie^Cpuntoy  Oven"  BakeVT >f  the  Kroger  Company  will  invest  approximately 
$36  000  OOOand  employ  upward  to  500  people.  They  have  requested  assistance  from 
the'vocational  school  in  training  their  personnel.  .  .  n  ..  M&h 

Our  President  and  our  nation  are  concerned,  because  of  increased  inflation,  high 
un^nloraent  and  a  quality  of  productivity  which  can  compete  with  other  nations. 
W^  TderetaSd  t&  importance  of  high  technology  m  maintaining  the  trade 
balance  of  the  United  States.  What  better  way  can  we  help  solve  these  problems 
Swthra  veronal  education.  In  a  recent  advisory  comm  ttee  meeting  we  had 
plSt  managers from  nine  major  industries  present  to  give  input  and  direction  to 

%aTA&EManager,  Eaton  Oirporattan^tler  Hammer  Products  steted 
that  indus^and  business  «in  no  longer  manufacture  products  as  they  have  m  the 
dmL  In  order  to  be  competitive,  maintenance  and  tooling  operations  have  to  be 
&  thaTever  He  emphasized  a  need  for  more  upgrade  courses  in  specific  areas 
of  n^dluch  as  blueprint  reading,_precision  measurement  and  others  Mr.  Adams 
also^M  out  that ;  thTschool  will  need  the  latest  equipment  available  in  order  to 

^I'H^ManaJer,  General  Motors  Assembly  Division,  stated  that  one  pr^ 
lem^n  industry  is  going  to  be  a  leap  into  computer  controlled  operations.  Tto> 
Ja^^^rfSead  of  uf  in  this  area, "and  in  order  to  compete,  we  must  also  &>& 

^In^Sion,  there  is  a  tremendous  need  for  the  American  worker  to  sharpen 
his/her  skills  in/preparation  for  an  almost  total  shift  away  from  the  work  that  can 
be  done  with  little  training  and  for  very  low  wages.  f  Cc  ,  „_ 

The  next  suit  or  pair  of  shoes  you  or  I  buy  could  very  well  come  from  a  Second  or 
Third  World  NationTas  wiU^nany  other  products  of  the  soft  goods  category.  There 
irHast  pools  of laWfiti^  countries  available  to  produce  these  goods  at  a 
toctiof  ofTr  laboTcSs!  Evil  if  we  export  the  basic  materials  and  then  import 
the  finished  product,  the  total  manufacturing  cost  will  generally  beless 

tS£  of  trie  point  ormanufacture  C5H  createw  ever-expinding  nooHif 
unemnloyed  labor  in  this  country.  These  emerging  nations  are  far.  from  having 
Hopecl tiieddils  among  the  masses  that  would!*  suitable  for  high-technology 

•These  new  figures  have  been  developed  by  the  Research  Department  of  A^a^.I°d'ffj3# 
n£  Kentuckv  bthSng \w i  to  date  earlier  reports  of  a  similat  nature-the  latest  bfeing  several 
3k„ ?  t^frhf  r^data  is  based  on  Uie  most  recent  averSSfe  earnings  in  manufacturing :  in  . 
&cW  J^re Sed  &  IhHureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  llK  derived  the  data  for  other 
dSuon?  S  iSown^rtcent  flings.  This  date  on  «*^^mSS?S^t 
legate,  then  broken  down  by  types  of  retaifsales  to  reflect  the  spending  habits  of  Kentuclci 
* '  S  shown  in  the  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power. 
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manufacturing.  This  is  something  that  we  in  this  country  can  do  and  they  cannot. 
And  the  need  for  us  to  produce  and  export  products  requiring  higher  skills  will 
increase  as  the  buying  power  of  these  nations  increases. 

As  the  world  market  for  our  high-technology  products  expands,  we  will  then  have 
a  place  for  those  peonje  that  have  in  the  past  been  employed  in  the  manufacture1  of 
soft  goods.  However,  the  training  they  have  received,  or  would  have  received  had 
jobs  been  available,  is  insufficient  for  the  more  complex  jobs.  More  sophisticated 
training  will  be  required.  Along  with  this  will  be  the  need  for  more  training  funds. 

As  technologies  change  arid  some  type  employment  are  eliminated,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  persons  be  retrained  or  upgraded  for  the  new  jobs  available.  In  the 
Bowling  Green  ten  county  region  only,  the  past  year  our  vocational  schools  have 
offered  225  short  term  upgrade  programs  for  4,711  persoris.  An  additional  1277  have 
been  trained  in  Specific  programs  to  meet  new  and  expanding  industry  needs.  We 
need  to  have  these  supplementary  classes  continued,  expanded  and  increased  two- 
fold. • 

In  a  vocational  advisory  meeting,  Mr.  Bob  Lancaster,  Plant  Manager,  Bowling 
Green  FMC  Corporation  stated  that  the  vocational  school  has  been  aft  excellent 
source  of  skilled  people  in  the  five  years  they  have  been  in  Bowling  Green.  He  said 
they  were  always  pleased  to  find  an  applicant  who  had  bekn  to  the  vocational 
school  He  expressed  concern  about  budget  cuts  for  education  and  said  he  hoped  it 
would  not  hurt  the  Quality  of  vocational  training  programs.  MrT  Lancaster  stated 
that  vocational  education  has  done  an  outstanding  job  but  some  of  the  equipment  is 
out-of-date,  and  more  investment  is  needed'  in  sophisticated  tools. 

I  certainly  hope  Federal  appropriations  will  allow  vocational  education  to  keep  up 
with  industry'needs,  because  updated  and  relevant  equipment  is  a  must  in  provid- 
ing quality  programs. 

Let's  pause  and  discuss  some  other  aspects  of  vocational  education  that  are 
important  to  the  overall  economy.  In  Bowling  Green,  we  realize  that  vocational 
education  also  provides  quality  programs  to  $ssist  persons  in  the  small  business* 
field  Our  Distributive  Education  program  has  helped  prepare  sales  and  fashion 
personnel  for  many  of  the  stores  in  our  new«86  store  Greenwood  Mall  development. 
The  vocational  school  also  offers  a  special  program  on  "Going  Into  Business  for 
Yourself."  - 

'The  vocational  education  Fireman  Training  program  has  made  great  contribu- 
tions to  our  region  thru  offering  training  for  both  volunteer  and  paid  fire  depart- 
ment personnel. 

The  vocational  health  programs  are  extremely  vital  to  our  community  which  is 
fast  becoming  a  medical  center  of  south  central  Kentucky.  There  is  currently  an 
extreme  need  for  trained  radiological  technicians.  -Since  there  was  a  lack  of  facilities 
in  which  to  house  the  program,  vocational  education  in  our  region;has  worked  out  a 
plan  where  one  of  the  hospitals  will  temporarily  furnish  classrooms  and  allow  use  of 
equipment  for  the  vocational  school  to  set  up  the  training  program.  The  vocational 
health  programs  are  meeting  a  great  need  for  necessary  personnel  to  serve  not  only 
the  hospitals,  but  nursing  homes,  dentists,  clinics,  doctor  s  offices,  emergency  medi- 
cal programs,  social  service  for  the  elderly,  etc. 

As  vocational  education  contributes  to  the  overall*economy  by  helping  to  create 
new  jobsf  it  simultaneously  is  impacting  upon  the  social  needs  of  the  community, 
because  each  time  a  non-skilled  worker  is  trainee!  and  placed  in  a  job,  most  likefy 
the  standard  of  living  for  that  worker  and  his  family  has  been  raised.  As  a  result  of 
Jincfcmployed  persons  securing  employment,  the  impacts  great  on  the  national, 
economy  because  fewer  persons  are  on  welfare.  I  believe  this  is, the  ultimate  goal  for* 
all  of  us.  . '  ' 

Vocational  education  programs  which  have  helped  attract  industry  to  the  Bowling* 
Green  area  include  programs  in;  * 

Auto  Mechanics;  Auto  Body  Repair;  Carpentry;  Civil  Technology;  Drafting  I; 
Drafting  Technical;  Distribution  &  Marketing;  Electricity;  Electronics,  Technical, 
Graphic  Arts;  Machine  Shop;  Refrigeration  and  Air-Conditioning,  Secretarial,  Small 
Engine  Repair;  Tool  and  Die  Making;  Electronics  Servicing  Operations,  Welding; 

Health  Occupations:  Practical  Nurse  Education;  Respiratory  Therapy  Technician, 
Pre-JIealth;  and  Health  Careers. 

Vocational  Business  and  Office  programs,  Distribution  and  Marketing  and  Indus- 
trial Education  programs  have^made  a  great  contribution  to  our  economy  thru 
♦  cooperative  programs  in  working  witft  the  business  people  and  providing  on-the-job 
training.  «  h 

Home  Economics  Programs  are  serving  the  needs  of  many  people.  Many  are 
Qualifying  for  employment  through  programs  in  Commercial  Foods,  Child  Care 
Services,  and  other  gainful  courses.  Homera^akers  are  much  better  prepared  to  meet 
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the  demands  of  Homemaking  as  a  result  of  the  relevant  training  received  in  the 
Home  Economics  programs.  .  . 

The  vocational  agriculture  programs  are  doing  an  outstanding  job  of  training 
young  men  and  women  to  be  successful  in  agri-business,  production  agriculture, 
conservation  and  natural  resources,  horticulture,  agricultural  mechanics,  and  diver- 
sified agricultural  occupations.  Thru  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  organization 
many  individuals  have  started  some  type  of  business  operations. 

Both  the  Chamber  and  the  Industrial  Foundation  are  pleased  with  the  efforts 
being  put  forth  by  vocational  education  to  increase  the  number  of  minority  groups 
coming  into  the  labor  market  ,  -° 

Another  effect  vocational  education  has  had  on  the  economy  is  the  training  of 
handicapped  persons  who  have  some  type  of  skill  training.  We  have  a  number  of 
handicapped  persons  enrolled  'at  the  Bowling  Green  State  Vocational-Technical 
School  and  they  are  making  excellent  progress. 

The  population  in  the  ten  county  area  in  south  central  Kentucky  is  currently 
198,900  and  expected  to  rise  to  £72,300  by  the  year  .2000.  Projected  employment 
trends  indicate  a  strong  growth  in  all  areas  of  employment,  except  mining,  through 

199°-  «         «  .  , 

There  is  a  work  force  of  93,503  persons  in  the  ten  county  Bowling  Green  region.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  some  21,462  people  in  the  area  who  are  either  unem- 

Sloyed  or  underemployed.  An  estimated  18,316  persons  needed  manpower  services 
uring  fiscal  year  1978.  Economically  disadvantaged  persons  needmg  manpower 
services  numbered  9,289  in  1978. 

The  median  school  years  completed  for  males  over  age  25  is  8.5  and  9.1  for 
females.  This  indicates  a  strong  need  for  much  advanced  training  for  many  persons 
in  order  for  them  to  fully  realize  their  potential.  Approximately  29  percent  of  those 
who  start  to  high  school  do  not  graduate.  This  leaves  many  with  a  need  for  further 
occupational  training. 

In  1977-78  there  were  2,844  persons  identified  as  having  mental  or  physical 
handicaps  in  the  age  group  6-19.  In  1978  twenty-seven  point  nine  percent  (27.9 
percent)  of  the  people  m  the  Bowling  Green  Region  were  classified  below  poverty 
level.  More  available  training  should  inspire  these  persons  to  remain  in  this  area 
and  become  employed  tax  paying  citizens. 

There  are  many  needs  at  the  State  and  local  levels  for  vocational  education  for 
youth  and  adults  in  order  to  meet  the  occupational  demands  that  have  been  identi- 
fied. Additional  training  programs  based  on  Job  Market  Analysis  need  to  be  pro- 
vided. Immedaite  needs  exist  for  training  programs  in  the  following  areas: 

Diesel  Engine;  Industrial  Electricity;  Plumbing;  Radiological  Technology;  Medical 
Assistant;  Dental  Technician;  Clerical;  Energy  Conservation;  Industrial  Plant,  Main- 
tenance; Computer  Operation7;  Food  Service  Workers;  Construction  Workers;  and 
Welding. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  one  of  your  colleagues,  Representative  James  R.  Jones, 
from  Oklahoma,  who  said  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Vocational  Association, 3  regarding  future  trends  in  vocational  eduation.  'The  labor 
force  will  need. skills  and  education  to  accommodate  technological  improvements. 
Who  will  run  the  new  equipment  and  where  will  they  get  the  know-how?"  Repre- 
sentative Jones  quotes  economist  Alfred  Marshall  who  said,  "The  most  valuable  of 
all  capital  if  that  invested  in  human  beings."  Representative  Jones  goes  further  to 
say  the  "Innovative  machinery  and  equipment  are  worth  nothing  if  you  do  not  have 
workers  with  appropriate  skills  to  operate ,them." 
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What  100  New  Manufacturing^obs 
"   Mean  to  a  Kentucky  Community 
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100  joba  In  tho  ntw  foduttrfhaotf  ,  I1.437.«6 

74otlwn«wno«Hn«nuf^ctoring)ob«..«  866,606 

174  total  now  job*  7^324,304 ' 


6  Contra  Conetructtop   $  «,77t 

5Trtntpotti^^uh4cUtWtt,Co<wwinlc«tfont  i„.  17,007 

tt^oieeale  end  Rotsfl  Trade  *   t»^»U. 

4fVwK»,lneurerKerfleelEatete.....  

teServfceOccupetlone  t,..,  1S4.23I 

1*<fcverra»ent(afltevefe)  *  3*4400 

4  Otter  Occupation*  <  :  #   7M71 

TOTAL  ?4Non-44on4ifa«lurfef'JoO*  .,,  .'  


*  312.282 
94,274 
81,278 
56,921 
206,581 
94 ,274 
'  78,864 
44.780 
158.730 
.  68,348 
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Her*-*  how  tocol  rotoUera  bottom  from  the  additional 
.  *  ,    41,178,422  of  Mloo: 

*     *  * 

moretootootfy«tOfM...'w'#i   268% 

mw«  to  Mtiogind  dunking  pl«c«4.   8.0% 

mofototop*f4f*tor«f'fr^«ptdarrythopt   5,2% 

moro  to  fumiturt  «nd  household  applanco  ttorec   6.0% 

mora  to  automobStdNtonand  supply  houses   17.7% 

moratof^toRneservteafittjoM   8.0% 

moro  to kjmbor yank,  bul)0lr>g material, ha/tfwere   6.7% 

mof«  to  drug  etorot . .  L  t .   3. 8  %, 

mort  to  dope*tmorrt,"(iry  good*  and  vtrfoty  ataxia  13  .3% 

rr^tomec#I«n«ouifttdl»trvic««   5.8% 
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♦1.178,422  Total  Additional  Retail  Sate*  100.0% 


The  ktcrMMd  ertemJon  being  accorded  to  the  Kentucky  bmlneee.  tu  and  iebor 
cfmete.  and  tho  hcreaood  compttkJon  far  econorrfc  growth  from  other  ttttee  hew* 
prompted  a  number  of  bquMaa  about  ttM  impact  of  new  hduetrM  jot»p\ » typioeJ 
Kenfctdff  ©ommgmtv         *  *      '  \ 

TTmm  now  flforee  have  been  dovatopad  by  the  Haaaarch  Oepartnwtf^of 
Aatodatad  taduetrlea  of  Kamucky,  bringing  up  to  data  aa^flf^eitfalneirfMltirt' 
*•  letect  being  eevare)  yarn  back.  The  new  data  la  baaed  on  tho  moat  recant  avarata 
••mlngi  in  manufacturing  in  Kentucky,  aa  reported  by  the  turteu  Of  Labor  SudeoOa. 
AIK  derhvd  the  data  for  other  cteeeiflcatfone  beead  on  ke  own  recent  eemofnoe. 

Tbf  d«te  en  rttaN  eeioa  waa  computed  in  tho  aggregate,  then  brokea^down  by 
typee  of  ratal  lajaa  to  reflect  tho  ependlng  habJta  of ICantucklam  aa  ahown  Inthe  tolaa 
Management  Survey  of  tuying  fowar. 
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CITES  DO  MOT  HAPPEN  «...  MEN  AND  WOMEN  JUILD  THEM 


COMPETITIVE  TERRITORY 

While  the  community  growth  versus  non-growth  argument  is  indeed  a 
valid  subject  for  debate  in  this  country  today,  the  fact  remains  that  there  are 
still  areas  of  the  country  that  are  seeking  new  industry  and  profiting  by  it,  as 
is  apparent  in  the  Bowling  Green^Warren  County  area. 

Trade  areas  are  determined  mathematically,  the  retailers  of  a  town 
might  conclude  that  there  is  nothing  they  can  do  to  change  them,  and 
hence,  there  is  no  reason  for  exerting  themselves.  This  is  a  mistaken  view. 
The  town  that  is  more  progressive  and  will  6q  something  to  attract  people 
to  their  community  will  get  more  trade  than  the  towns  that  do  nothing  to 
attract  people  to  their  trade  center.  -> 

A  good,  enterprising  trading  center  will  attract  more  transient  trade 
and  lose  less  of  its  resident  trade  than  will  poor,  unattractive  trading 
centers. 

The  nature  of  economic  growth,  especially  its  qualitative  aspects,  is 
the  realistic  view;  and  the  Bowling  Green-Warren  County  area  has  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  diversified  economic  basis  in  the  nation. 

Bowling  Green-War&n  County 
Chamber  ofComme%$e>  Inc. 

T«l«phon«  502*781*3200 
550  Eait  Ttnth  Av«nu«  P.O.  Box  51 
BOWLING  GREEN,  KENTUCKY  42101 
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STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION 

Prepared  By  The 
Bowling  Green-Warren  County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Inc. 

21  Year  Comparative 


DECEMBER,  1959 

Bowling  Green  / 

Population  22,847 

WarrenCounty  ' 

Population...^  44,684 

County  Building 

Permits  NA 


City  Building 
*     Permits  -  NA 


WarrenCounty 

Electric  Meters  5,994 

Bowling  Green 

Electric  Meters  *   •  8,258 

County  Water  Meters  NA 

City  Water  Meters  7.60& 

Gas  Meters  ,....7,881 

Telephone  11.903 

Manufacturing  Jobs  2,986 

City  Schools 

Students  *  3,488 

Faculty  135 

County  Schools 

Students  ..4,953 

Faculty  203 


\ 

2,91\ 


Western  Kentucky  University 

Students,  2S 

Faculty  128 

Retail  Sales  $34,791,000 

Deposits  in  Financial 

Institutions  $33,911,796 


DECEMBER,  1990 

Bowling  Green 

"    Population  Est.  50,000 

Warren  County 
.Population  Est.  74,900 

County  Building 

Permits  ?..$ 15,269^1 

City  Building 

Permits  $40,404,917.03 

WarrenCounty 

Electric  Meters  12,511 

Bowling  Green 

Electric  Meters  16,389 

County  Water  Meters  8,000 

^ity  Water  Meters  1M75 

Gas  Meters......  ?..  13,265 

Telephone  54,194 

Manufacturing  Jobs  8,970 

City  Schools 

Students  3,691 

Faculty   242 

County  Schools 

Students  7,441 

Faculty  458 

Western  Kentucky  University 

Students  13,600 

Faculty  708 

Retail  Sates  . .  Est.  $386,600,000 

Deposits  in  Financial 

'Institutions  $456,2*7,052.06 
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Nev  and  expanding  industries  announced  in  Rep.ion  IV  1979-1980. 
(Department  Of  Commerce  publications  issued  April  1980,  and 
January  15,  1981.) 


NEW  1979-80 


DATE 


NUMBER  OF  INDUSTRIES 


EMPLOYMENT 


INVESTEST 


1979 

*         Bovllng  Green 

5 

1979 

Horae  Cave 

1 

1980 

Bovllng  Green 

2 

1980 

Fountain  Run 

1 

1980 

Tompklnsvllle 

1 

1980 

Franklin 

2 

TOTAL  NEW 

12 

EXPA 

1979 

Adalrvllle 

2 

1979 

Auburn 

2 

1979 

Bovllng  Green 

17 

1979 

Franklin 

8 

1979 

0  Glaagov 

7 

1979 

Horae  Cave 

£ 

1979 

Morgan town 

2 

1979 

Hunfordvllle 

2 

1979 

Russellville 

5 

1979 

Scottsvllle 

2 

1979 

Tompklnsvllle 

1 

1980 

Wairville 

1 

1980 

Auburn 

1 

1980 

Bovllng  Green 

6 

1980 

Franklin 

8 

1980 

Gamaliel 

1 

1980 

Glaagov 

6 

1980 

Horae  Cave 

4 

1930 

Seottavllle 

4 

<  1980 

Smiths  Grove 

1 

1930 

Tompklnsvllle 

_3 

TOTAL 

85 

100. 
•  120 
1,750 
40 
300 
_J12 

2,422 


EXPANSIONS  1979-80 


10 
22 
105 
110 
60 
4 
HA 
7 

17 
7 

15 

8 
NA 
40 
200 
NA 
185 
200 
2 
2 
5 

999 


$  2,226,000 
%  6,000,000 
220,000,000 
NA 

15,000,000 
 70,000,000 

$313,226,000 


$  575,000 
295,000 
12,318,500 
12,127,500 
2,441,000 
15,000 
85,900 
195,000 
1,275,000 
185,000 
150,000 

2fft,000 
1,500,000 
26,147,000 
16,888,000 
600,000 
38,800,000 
9,745,000 
2,134,000 
220,000 
349,000 

$126,255,000 
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Developments 


NEW  MANUFACTURING  PLANTS*^*'  6#< 

EMPLOYMENT  .ftftV  3.323  ^ 

INVESTMENT   St.lS^t.OOO  ^ 

MANUFACTURING  EXPANSIONS  60S 

EMPLOYMENT  5JIJ 

INVESTMENT  S  534,552,265 

NEW  SUPPORTIVE  INDUSTRIES   t 

EMPLOYMENT   410 

INVESTMENT  S  $14,705,000 


KENTUCKY  OEPARTMENTOF  COMMERCE 
FRANKFORT,  KENTUCKY 

t 
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*  Ntw  Mamifqctvring  Plants  Amouicid  In  1979 


Company 


Ett. 
Em  pi. 


Eft. 
Investment 


Bowling  Green 
American  Machine* 

Wridin?  > 

Bandy.  Inc.* 

Boeing  Gr»trt  Pallet  Co.  - 
1  Ptasiic  Pacing  Co. 
Viple*  Plastic*' 

Central  Crty 
KwicUcut' Machines 
(Assodated  Pallets)' 

C«4d  Spring         '  • 
McSwafoMfg-Co; 


Dawson  Springs 
DtWon  Springs  Mfg.  Co. 

*  .  *  i\ 
EeUyvUle  >  \? 

Choctaw,  inc. 

,  Ellubethtown 

'  Cloud  Wilbert  Vault  Co. 

t  riangef 

'Roosevelt  Paper  Co, 
Florence 

American  Tente  Catteri 
Boston  Gear 
'    Oncom  International) 
Varien  Associates 


"Aerobraze  Corp. 


8  / 

3 

60  ' 

as'. 


76 
50 
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120.000 


Machines,  conveyors,  heiiarc 
welding,  metric  apodJit«K 
Sox  springs  unit  componi ntt 
Wooden  pallets  ✓ 
Containers 

2.000.000  *  P1atttcp«pe&  fittings  # 


40.000 
50.000 


100.000 
'  500.000 

1.000.000 
235.000 

3,000.000 


Wood  working  machinery 


Special  machinery  & 
machine  part  t 


Mert't  shirts 
Drainage  products 
Concrete  burial  vaults 


Plastic  infection  molding 

machinery 
Paper  rolls 


1.000.000      Casters  t 

900.000  Industrial  components  supplies 
3.000.000'     Metal  plating  of  plastic  parts 


Parts  for  en  craft  nudesr  ft 
computer  industries  _ 


tst. 


Schandig  Corp. 


Oert  CoftUintf  Corp. 


2.500.000      Furniture    '  . 

1,000,000  /  Dbpoiette  plMtic  food 
container* 


PMC.  Inc. 

LeKchfield 
B*>Jk  Lumi)«  Co 
Pher-Share.  Jnc,  a 

Ubtny  C«t«  ft  M19.  Co .  Inc. 

Cramer  Stovt  v 
Dent  Corporation 

FliA  Cryogtnlcs 
Marco  Menutactcir  mg 
Tejting  Advertising 

Techniques  lEnms  Business 

Formi) 

Unfcersel  Woods 

Wood-Tec 
Ztochcm 

MadiMnVtiU 
Carbarn  Midwest.  Inc. 
Modern  Wtid.ng  Co. 

Marion 

Snewcralr  ft  Associate* 


35 
70 

\ 

20 
10 


20 
35 


50 
15 


•vc  subdue* 


2.000.000      Hardwood  lumber 
*  285.000     Men's  ft  women's  clothing 


Cttf! 


30.000 
250,000 


450.000 
600.000 


1,000,000 
225.000 

5.800,000 
4  SO  ,000 


Wood  burning,  stovti  ,  , 


grandstands 
Cry  ogen^  equipment 
Fireplace* 


Printing  of  menus  and  business 
forma  « 

Laminatid  paptr.  plywood, 
pertideboerd.  fibs*  board 

Surto  tpaakar  boxt* 

Molecular  sieves 


Work  clothe*  ft  outerwear 
Stttl  fabrication 


450.000     Craosoted  railroad  tias 


Marrowbone 
Oshkosh  Bfcosh.  Inc. 


500.000 


Man's  ft  boys*  leans 


Est  •  Ett. 
Ewpt.      ,  investment 


Product 


MayfiaW 

MeylieW  Machine  ft  Tool  Co. 

Mortanfietdj 
Sneilar  Globe  Corp, 

Murray    ,  *  * 
Fbher^rfc*Tbys 

Newman 

International  Coal       •  v 
Refining  Corp. 

Nicholasniie 

Hospital  Specialties.  „ 

Owensboro 
Cowden  M|g.  Co. 

Paducah 

VWcen  Materiels 

Richmond  , 
8ic~Re*ources  Corp 

Subs.  Gammachin.  Inc. 
Heimtch  Corp, 

Vendor  MP) 

Sebree  > 

K8I  Industries 


Shelbyvilla 
Union  Camp  Corp. 
s 

Somerset 

Super  South  Fibers 
Stanford 

Commonwealth.  Lumber  Co. 


20        -  Machine  tools 
4 

200  3.000,000  Automotive  mtertoi  trim 

150^  10.000,000  Plastic  pern  for  toys 


800 


20 
100 


3 
50 


1 .100.000.000      Solvent  refined  coil  » 
1.000,000     Hospital  supplies 

* 

200.000  Apparel 
12.000.000     Secondary  metsl  processing-*.. 


,J  50,000      Blood  pi esms 
2.500.000     Parts  for  electric  generating 
plants 
Pmball  machines 


10.000.000  Grain  refining  &  hardening 
alloys  for  the  aluminum 
industry 


CO 

8 


8.500.000     Plastic  bags 
•Hydromulch 


Custom  Wn  dtym<j  of  lumber 
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Compmv 


Est. 
Crept. 


Sit. 
.  investment 


Product 


TeytomtMe 

Hit*  Ready  Mix  Concrete  Co  ^ 
M*go Construction  Co  .Inc 


Ready-mixed  concrete 

Ajpfult  concrete  


1979  New  MaoulKturmg  Plant* 
Number  50 
Em  touted  Employment  3.323 ' 

Etwuted  Investment  *  1.1 83.84 1.OpO* 


•  Included  in  lotelt  are  confidential  figures  **«h  ar  e  withheld  from  Individual  company  lht«9$ 


V 


\ 

V 


Expansion*  Of  Monufocturing  Plants  Announced  In  1979 


Company 


%Est.  Add! 
Empt. 


Eit.  Add'l 
Investment 


Product 


a* 


AataimMe 

Aubum  Hosiery  M1U1.  Inc. 
Odom  Sausage  Co  .ine 
of  Kentucky 


Hel)  Concrete  Prodocti  Co. 

N    Almo  N 

Kentucky  Product!  Corp 

Annviile 

Carpenter  Construction 

Company.  Inc. 
Kentucky  Mountain  Industry 

Ashland 

Allied  Chemical  Corp 

Armco.  Inc. 

Armco  Matt*  Products 

Ashland  Fabricating* 
Welding  Co..  Inc  ^  • 

Johnson's  Dairy,  Inc. 
Kentucky  Electric  Stttl  Cb 
National  Mint  Service  Co 

Patton  Lumber  Co..  Inc. 

Aubum  * 
Caldwell  Lace  Leather  Co. 
/*^*-Colonial  House  FurKJtuie  Co' 


Aufusta 

Clop  ay  Corp  Plastics  Or* 


3 
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Barfeourvitlt 
Tramco,  Inc 


WarnerVWerneco.tnc 
-V 


$    500,000  y  Woman's  bonery 

Sa?  75.000  Fresh  &  eookvd  puik  iMi*ja 

75.000  Concrete  blocks 

330.000  ,  Candy 


/ 


108,000 
105,500 


5.000.000 
15.000.000 
130.000 


18,000 

50.000 
15.000.000 
1,000.000 

105.000 


Black  top 

Tools,  dies  &  metal  stampings 


Cokt  &  coal  chemicals 
Iron,  steel  sheets  &  coil 
Corrugated  steel  drainage 
pipe  &  related  products 

Steel  fabrication  &  repair 

welding 
Processed  milk,  k*  cream 
Steel  flats. bar  angles. 
Underground  mm^jg 

machinery  , 
Root  trusses,  doors  ir  windows 


Leather  h  leather  products 
Furniture,  cherry  &  walnut 
reproduction! 


Vinyl  speciality  lilmt.  surgical 
care  products  r 


Caulking  products,  sealants, 
1  sealant  tape 
Ladies*  apparel 


CO 
CO 
© 


Civ  AMI 


Est.  AMI 
Investment 


Product' 


Company 


CstAddl 
Cmpl. 


Elt'.Addl 
investment 


r* '      Barton  Brands.  Ltd. 
-     Bird*  Son,  inc. , 
^  Uy  OMitonol 

Ow*iu4Dmoit,  tnc 

R*y  PjffilhftSooJ 

£v  BeeeeeOam  • 

s '  •  Nesteway  Option.  Bliss 

,  V..  *  Uughtin  Industries.  Inc.  4 

/  '  Western  Kentucky  Mfg  Co..  Inc. 


r 
•o 


Betlevue 

CinciooiiiOock* 
Instrument  Co. 
Kentucky  Cabinet.  Inc. 


Benton 

Long  Concr*tt  Co.,  Inc. 
Phe«p*  e\  Jones  , 

l«H 

Bere*  Publishing  Co. 
Dreiser  Industrie* 
Gibson  Gritting  C*dt,  Inc 
Goodyear  Atf  ospece  Corp. 
Myster  Company 
KeWer  Industrie* 


Parker  Seat  Co. 
Wyett Supply,  Inc. 


Potsorndete  Milling  Co  \ 

BonflttviXe  <       ^jr*  * 

Travel  World.  Inc.  20  ; 


Jeme  B.  Beam  Distilling  Co. 
'  Kirby  Wooiify  ft  Son 


365.000 
500,000 


900,000 
125.000 


50.000  • 
30.000 


15.000 


90,000 
7 .500 


2.500 
300,000 
200.000 
520,000 
2.114,000 
500,000 

11»00 
1000000 


7,000 


19,000  \ 


30.000 
275.000  • 


Whiskey,  distilled  spirits 
Vmyl  how*  tiding 


.  Food  containers  ft  leoeh 
Concrete  blocks 


Vinyl-coated  wire  product!'  • 
Soft  fete  fishing  lures 


Circuit  UMker  analyzers  • 
Laminated  plastic  cabinets 
ft  counti it  , 


Ready  mixed  concrete 
Titt  ft  pellet  mottf  lal 


Pressure  gauges 
Cfetting.ee/ds  . 
Industries  brakes  ft  linings 
Electric  lift  truck* 
Aluminum  t  xtrutlon  ft 
v  window* 
Rubber  *V'  rings 
Concrttt  blocks  B  ready 
mix  concrttt  . 


Food  tor  onimals 


R  V  motorhomes 


Whiskey,  driod  grata 
Lumbar,  crotttie*.  chips 


t5 


10 
B 


Bowling  Green 

Atomester  O'rt  *Ko€hfing  Co 
Bowling  Groan  Or*. .  Groan 

Bay  Packaging.  Inc. 
„  Cassady  Furniture  Co .  Inc. 
Continental  Poly.  Inc. 
Country  Garden  Mfg 
OibreH-Kenfucky,  Inc. 
Gary  Brothers  Crushed 

Stont  Company 


Lord  KJnemetlcs  .35  " 

Mason  Tool  ft  Engineering  3 
News  Publishing  Co  3 
PegtWefdtagOiv..  Accolnd.»       24  V 
Phillips  Ice  Service,  Inc. 
Smith  Sweet  Peed  Mitt,  Inc.  y 
Trustee  Truss.  lr*,>ltJ'jV*/*'-/  17 
Union  Underwear  Co.,  inc.  \f 
WentmJCtntucky  Coca-Cola 

BotffloTCo.,  Inc. 
Western  Kraft  Paper  if 

Brandenburg 

Adas  Pallet.  Inc  50 
The  Meade  County  Messenger 
Bromley 

Pries  Co<rectionel 
Equipment,  Inc. 

Burkasvillo 
Cumberland  Printing 

v 

Bumsida" 

OermtJoor.  Inc  6 

Hamer  Lumber  ($ .  Onvof 
Cototfx  Corporation. 


Butter 

Black  River  Mmmg  Co.. 
Jay  Gee.  Inc. 
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4,600,000  /     Po<iabl«  oil  fired  mxe  hvaturs 


100,000  ' 
7,000 

Boa^oo' 

30,000 
310,500 

400,000 

uoo.000  ' 

153.000 
600,000 
76.000 
50.000  * 
40,000*' 
100.000 

160,000 
3.500.000  / 


950.000 
31.500 

16.500 
10.500 
25,000 
109,000 

4.100.000 
70,000 


Corrugated  pack^jtoy  matciMts 
Cherry  lurmtme 
Polyethylene  litm  &  begs 
Silk  Mowers 

Packing  of  leaf  tobacco,/ 

Crushed  ttone^ftaj^ultural 

lime 
Bonded  rubber 
Tools,  dies.  spfcUI  mechln) 
Newspaper 

Welding  Wire  «y.  A-J^y  *Qht 


Packaged  tee 
Feed  ft  fertilizej 
Building  trusses 
Men's  &  boys'  underwear 

Sott  drinks 
Shipping  container 


Wooden  pallets,  skids  & 

boxes 
Newspaper 


Oetention  equipment 


CO' 
CO 


Printing 


Overhead  garage  doors, 
'wood  ft  metal 

Laminated  hardwood  B 
truck,  trailer  lluuring 


Hydrated  lime  &  purveyed 
lime 

Sheet  metal  labricaik 


JL 


Flemingiburf 
Randall  Co  .  Surk*<v 
Randan  Ore. 


FlOfenOr 

f<*n  Isowatl  Corp. 

ti  Vent  J* ting  Co.,  Inc. 
Cindls  Corp.  •  Decotatrve 
Vductt  Div. 

Concrete  Pf  oductt  Corp 
Equitable  Beg  Co., 
Midwest  Or* 

Leeco  Industrial 

Utton  Umt  Handling  Systems 
Ut-Ning  Product*,  Co., 

DW.ol  Hufil  Mfg*Co. 
Mr,  Bartender /Chef  tender 

Product*,  toe, 

Netko.tnc.  / 
Ohio  Vtit«y  Balancing  Co. 

Frankfort 

Bendix  Corp. *  Heavy  Vehide 
System*  Croup 

George  W.Gsyle  A  Son 
General  Electric 
National  Distiller* 
Product*.  Inc. 
Taylor  Tot  Product*,  Inc. 
Trigometer.  inc. 
Union  Underwear  Co. 

franklm 

Anaconda  Industries 
Brats  Division 


Cmp. 

Investment 

Product 

16.000 

Automotive  &  appliance 
trim 

4 

75.000 
350.000 

Insulating  panel 
Sheet  metal  products 

10 

100.000 
210.000 

Decorative  crtpt  paper 
Concrete  block  '• 

50 
10 

1 .000.000 
105.000 

Paper  bM**  polyethylene 
f  ib«rgi«4»  architectural 

7Q 

2.000.000 

panel*  , 
Conveyor  systems 

.20 

275.000 

Of  Oca  product* 

S 

12.000 

15.000 
10.000 

Horn*  ber/barbequa 

accessor** 
Steel/fiber  drum* 
#  filtration  tqulprmnt 

900.000 

8.000 
2.200^00 

Heavy  vehicle  air  brake 
system*  components 
Precision  metal  parts 
Plastic  pam  k  matarUtt 

-125 
40 
20 
100 

9,900 .000 
50.000 
75.000 

3.000.000 

Distilled  spirit* 
Juvenile  furniturt 
»  Bimetal  due*,  range  plugs 
Children's  underwear 

30* 

5,000.000 

Wa1d*d  tuba  for  W 

Company 


Eit.  Addl 
Empj 


Est.Add'l 
Investment 


Franklin  Cup  Service  30,000 
Franklin  FavoritoWFKN,  Inc.  '  40,000 


>  condition***  copper  tubing 
Fertilizer  k  chemicals 
Newspaper 


Franklm  (cont'd) 
Kendall  Co. 

Neon  Fluorescent 
1      Engineering  Co.  < 
*  Potter  &  Brum! kid  Drv 
AMF  Incorporated 
Staled  Power  Corp.  40 
Southern  Container*.  Inc        ,  40 


Frenchburg 
Mor  Wood.  inc. 


Fulton 

Fulton  Daily  Leader 
Henry  I.  Siegel.  Co  40 
<  Lain*  Virleyardt  &  Winery    •  1 

Georgetown  ^ 
Electric  Part*  Corp.- 

Euax  Group  40 
Georgetown  Cable 

Product*.  Inc. 

Georgetown.  Tool  &  MRg*4pc 
Hoover  Universal,  Inc  t 

Wire  Spring  Orv 
Hoover  Universal.  Inc. 

Springs  System  Ohr. 
Preferred  Stamping*.  Inc.  10* 
Stamping  Ground  Tor** 

&  Die.  Inc.  '  20 

Glasgow 

D  I  Manufacturing  Co. 

Glasgow  Ice  Co  .inc 

Glasgow  Mfg  Co  25 

Kentucky  Connector  Corp.       -  5 

Keotucky  Pints  Co  .  #2  15 
Mellon/  Capacitor  Co.  15 
Tyson  Tapered  Bearrng  Co . 
Oiv.SKf  Induttriet.lnc. 


3.800.000 ' 


3.500 

200.000- 
544.000^. 
2,500.000  / 


1.800.000 


212.000 

20.000 

90.00Q 

1.500.000 

J00.000 
150.000 

140,000 


100.000 
5.000 
200.000^ 
'  97.500 

38.500 
300.000  < 


Industrial  adhesive  tape., 
surgical  ptuducts 

Signs  &  plastic  stgn  faces 

.  Electromechanical  relays 
Piston  rrngs 
Corrugated  shipping 
containers 


Haidwood  lumlxi  &  pallet 
lumber  s^ 

Newspaper 

Men's  &  ladies'  teans 

Table  Mines 


Appliance  and  industrial  wire 

Electronic  wiring  harnesses. 

electronic  sub  assemblies 
Tools,  gauges 

Fabricated  metal  products 

Fabricated  metal  products 
Metal  stampings 

Tools,  dies  molds 

Cheese  &  wfftvQoducts 
Ice 

Wadtes  clothing 
Solderless  electrical 

connectors 
Work  pant* 
Electrolytic  capacitor* 


tfOOjOOf/       Tapered  bearings 
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-  Pro4u«t 


Cempeny 


Est.  AMI 
Cm*. 


H«pttimtint  (ccnt'd)  ' 
~  Thome*  Industries  , 
USM  CorpOfjtion 
Rivet  Dw. 

£Hor*«  Cm 


Hart  Countv  Creameries.  1  Ac 

\*>  * 

>  ,V  jr  ' 

HutywnHtV  „ '  ' 

'<  ^ - 
>/*'*•  \ 

Huator^fille 

Master's  feed  Store 

r    *  ?  •* 

If**  '           ,  V 

Estill  fee  Co..  Inc. 

PrestotiteWrreOiv.- 
/  EltrtCotp, 

Jamestown 
Farmen  Feed*  Mill 

JtfftflODtOWfl 

Loultviila  0c4l  Club  Co  ,  J  nc. 

R/tchhold  Chemicals  Inc. 

* 

i J 

Credence  Speakers 

Kosmosdete 

Flint  kota  Cement  Co. 

Kosmos  0r#. 

Kurtawa 

Shawnee  flatties.  Inc.  .  * 

V  4 

410.000- 
50,000 


10.000 
5,000 


48.000 
5,000 ' 
3.000 

450,000 
3.200 

455,000 

-  11.500 
47,000 

16.000 

2.000,000 
350.000 


Residential  lighting  fixture* 
Fasteners  * 


Coffw^utd  metal  pipe 
Cheddar  cheese 


Feed,  seed,*  fertilizer 
let  < 

Battery  cabin 
FMd  &  I trlHIii r 


Injection  molded  plastic 
parts 

Golf  dub  wood  heads 
Vinyl  plastics 


loudspeakers,  crossover 
compon«nti 


Plastic  pans  for  sutos  4 
appliances 


froduci 


UOrange 

Anaconda  Industries 
Southern  States 


Lancaster 

Cowden  Lancaster  Co 
Cumberland  Tool  4  Die.  inc. 


LMffancaajwrf 

lertr  eoceburg  Supply  Co 

\ 

Unhad*6ott  4  Screw  Corp. 

Universal  Fasteners* 
Talon  Orv.  of  Textron 
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30 
3 


40 
8 


Bourbon  Cooperate  Co 

Central  Kentucky  Tool  4 
Engineering  Corp 


Leltehfletd 
Btl  Chttst,  Inc. 
Mid-Park  Mttal  Products.  Inc 
4  Vtrmont  Amtrican  Corp.  - 
Ltitchfield  Or*. 


Uwlspdrt 

Martin  Marietta  Corp. 
Lexington 

Audio  Authority  Corp 
Burity  Bait  Chemical  Co. 


East  Kentucky  Beverage  Co.,  inc.  10 
Fanstel!  VR/Wesson'  25 
General  Electric  Co. 
Kentucky  Glass  Want 

General  Electric  Co 
Lexington  Lamp  Plant 


50 


6.000,000         Copper  magnet  mi* 
•3.000        farm  supplies,  lecd.  seed. 
ftfitRttr 


Btb  overall* 
40.000        Plastic,  rubber  4  d«  cast 
molds 


•5.000         Lumbar,  hardware.  4  raady 

mix  concrata 
500.000         Automotive  replacement 
parts 

400.000         Matal  buttons,  snap  fasteners. 

rivets,  hooks  4  eyes 


130.000         White  oak  whiit*y&win« 
barrels  • 

'  19.000        Precision  machine  parts. 

toots,  dies  4  stampings 


1,180.000  Cheese 

65.000        Machine  shop,  metal  stamping 

384,000        Carbide  tipped  saws,  dadoes. 
4  drills 


33.000.000        Aluminum  scrap  recycling 


28.800 
43  ,000 


600.000 
500.000 


6.000,000 
4,000,000 


Smalt  electronic  equipment 
Agricultural  chemicals,  seeds. 

4  tert 
Soft  drinks 

Carbide  lipptd  minting  tools 

Glass  bulbs  for  incandescent 
tempi 

Automotive  headlamps 


£«.Addl 


JEttAddl 

lAVWUMAt 


ftl.  Add! 


foW-Aw«r  latitat  Co,  Inc. 


•awett  F  rod  wet*  Co..  Inc. 

125.000 

•    -  • 

teidtn  Cory. 

If  *C 

•  2>700.0OO 

F«rnwi  Supply  J^v  ^'  , 

»  rroduce  Co..  Inc. 
Momlr^  Flooring* 
,  Umber  Co.,  inc. 

WmM«wfecttring.lnc 

a  . 

'*    *i  ^ 

.  47.000 

100.000 
12,400 

MWWhMtf 

trowTMOf  Mt^  0«„ 

Emmon  Electric  Co, 

25 

1.600,000 

Producnjnc 
CdwrderwMorehead  Co. 

,  10 

24.000 

"  <    * ,  < 

Mor^anfWd' 

Cmtom  Feed  Mult,  Inc. 

Mo- Vac  Corp. 

2 

J 

1 00.000 
75.000 

Union  Fertiltor  Co,  Inc. 

2 

20.000 

Morgemowrt  *  ' 
titttwood  Company 
RqmI  McGoyrr.  Inc 

- 

/ 

50.000 
35.000 

Mt  Sterling 

Trojan.  Inc 

70 

SOO^OO 

>/-;  A 

k  O 

<ML  Vernon  t  r 
RoekcaaUe  Mfg. 

♦40,000 

ML  rVMh^iton 
MkarMKhiiwAToot 

StttotfYtCt  shopping  basket* 

Crushed  stone,  re  ady  mix 

eoncme 
f  leclronte  mrt  ft  cabfrt 
■  bnulilconductor  A  coaxial 

cablet) 

Feed,  fertilUer 

*  d  ' 
He/dwood  flooring 
ftJu^ jean*  k  outerwear 


Mechanical  power  trans- 
mlssWequIpment 

Concf  tu  product* 
Otnkn  Jaans  tor  men,  boy*, 
,  Aladiee 


Livestock 'lead  manufacturer  * 
Custom  metallizing,  painting, 

*Hk  screening,  ad  * 

spedatrtieft  •. 
plended  fertilizer*,  teed 

com,  (arm  chemicals 


»  ;aa>Sft 
Rainwear*  sporttw^er 
Wood  pellet*  **ewmill  , 


Electro  mechanical  assembly 


146,100 ,  .Flattfcmol* 
/  reteted'toi 

*:  *  /« 


Industrial  garments 


PJett  fc  molded  product*  A 
tooting'   ^.  , 


Comp*ny\ 

CmtJ. 

InvMtimnt 

Froduci 

\  « 

MuntorpW  ' 
Anderson  For%t  Product*. 

Inc.  «  * 
Mttnforo\fllcCraltShop 

6 

180,000 
15,000 

Lumbvf 

Murray.  ' 
General  Wica 

Products,  Inc  * 
Hutson4CherniceJ4Co .  Inc. 
Murray  Ledger  fc  Times 
Parker  PopcW^Co .  Inc 
Saotr  Glove  Co 
Venderbtfc  Chemical  Co»* 

V 

V 

6 
2 
1 

40 
13 

•i 

45.000 
1.200.000 
47.500 
10.000 
750.000 
7.000.000 

Silica  untf  * 
Ay»cuHur*l  proituctt 
Ncwtpaper 
Popcorn 
.Saltly  *pp4rd 
Indultml  ct»\tn.« ji  aJOmm 

•  4few  Castle 
Inland  Chemical  Corp.  r, 

72,600 

Solvtnt  miKct 

New  Haven 

Log  Home*.  Inc 

15 

196.000 

Log  itructurt* 

Newport' 

InuriuiaAiphalt  Co. 
Kindutll  Scrctn 
froducti.  Inc. 
Mtda-RitcCo.lnc. 
Mult^Crtft  Utho,  Inc. 
Louis  Trtuth  Dairy,  Inc 

Otto  Zirnnwmtn  & 

5 

2 
6 

200.000 

86.000 
v  35.000 
65.500 
1,500.000 

Atphalticc  oner  etc 
Occali 

Furnao*  pipt  (ittmgt 
Commercial  printing 
Milk,  cottage  eriftu  & 
ice  cream  mi»n 

Son*Co,  Inc. 

NkholMvaia 

Gulf  SutitPaptr  Corp. 

Sargent  &  Greenkaf,  Inc. 


Ovwnibofo 
fiesfcln-Fiobbini,  Inc 
QreeniMll  Chuholm 

Printing.  Co 
Hendrfelt  Set nn  Co 
HcVion  Mfg.  i  Machme  Co 


21.000 


Printing 


2*000,000         Folding  carton* 
500.000     -  High  lecurtiy  locking 
*  mechaniimi 


.260.000 


29.000 
40.000 
13.505 
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Icecream 

t 

Job  pnntmg 
Industrial  mmtny  tciireni 
Engine IMt*.  tiwcMiiiva  line* 


Est.  Add  i 

Investment 


Product 


Company 


Est.  Addl 
Cmpl, 


Ett  AMI 
Investment 


i  <COAt**l 

Tht  tfkonite  Company 
Raatunooilfubltthine,  Co*p. 
Richmond  Toot  ft  Stempint  50 
TM  Shertfit-Williamt  Co 
SMIflei  Sliutf  ttr  * 
Pfoottt  House 

ReArineen  Creek 
CoOty  Block 

Ruotolt  Spr  met 

RueteN  Sportsweer  t32 


BUt  Rut  Products 
Oorden  Chemice*7 

S<nitfiOoy^i»4  Ow  , 
Coce-Colef  online.  Co ,  Inc. 
Emerson  Electric  Co. 
Southern  Sum 

Cooperative,  I  ix 


Scoctswiie 
Bryam  Lumbtr  Co, 
WOodstocV  Co. 

SeVee 

Cerftertt  MtoWtt,  Inc. 
Scott  Ml*.  Inc. 


Ootson  Concrete.  Inc. 
Kentucky  Mold  Co 
,  Landmark  Community 

Ntwripepert.  Inc. 
PJetticPam.  Inc. 

Roll  Formlnf  Cofp. 


40 

20  < 


10 
30 


1.000,000 
25.000 
350.000 
425.000 

4,000 


1.000.000 


Instated  wire  ft  cable  ^ 
Newspaper 

Tooft.  metal  stampings 
Automotive  ref  iroih  coatings 

Proctssing  meat  product! 


Concrete  blocks 


Ladies'  tpor  tsmer 


200,000        Poultry  cage  e*3pmen 


125.000 
10,000 


Fertilizer 
Soft  dnnkt 


716.000  /     Hermetic  motors 

225,060  /     Additional  raw  material 
storage 


15.000 

ioo.ooo 


60.000 


60.000 
W,£>0 

75.000 
600,000, 

1.000.000 


Lumber 


Otnim  work  trousers  ft 

bib  overalls 
M«tU  building  Insulation. 

home  Insulation,  fabricated 
.  fiberglass 


Reedy  mix  concrete 
Ceramic  molds 

Ntyrtp*pm 

Furniture  para,  computer 
housing 

Waste  water  treatment 
facility^  water  wesh  system 
for  point  sprty  booths 


ShetbyviUe  (cont'd) 
Vettey  Tow-Rite  Ok,  of, 
Scott  ft  Feuer  Co.  90 

Whitti*/  Steel  ft  Ml*.  Inc.  4 


Shepherdsville 
A.J.  Beyer  Co 
The  Ptonwr-Newi 

Siraptonvillc' 
Ltggctt  ft  PUtt  • 
Middltton  Oiv 


F.B.  Purntll  Seutage 
Co..  Inc. 

Smiths  Grow 
Farmers  Vert»iu»<  Co 


,  SomtrMt 
Cornet!  Machine  Shop 
General  Ettctoc  Co. 
PuUskl  Slock  ft  Tilt 
Co.lhc 
■-^Qte  Reedy  Mix  Concrete 
ft  Slock  Co.  Inc. 
Ttcumuh  Products  Co 


Springfiai* 
All-Weather  Insulttion 
Co.  Inc. 

Armour  Food  Company  6 

Robinttch.  Inc.  60 
Whttton  Plastics  Cd, 
Oiy.of  Whnton  ln<j  tO 

Stanford 

Ceremichtome  ft> 


170.000 


177.000 
50.000 


500.000 


750.000 


Trader  hitchti.  &  accessories. 

hand  winchvs 
Fireplaces  ft  btrbetiut 

tqu«xrwm 


Conveyor  pf  oducis 
Newspaper 


Swivel  chttr.  sol*  o«d 
mechanisms  &  redtnrr 
chtir  mechanisms 


Seuiaot 


45.000  Ftrtitlitf  bltnding  & 

chemicals.  w«it  * 


50.000  Engine  maehm*  work 
500,000.       Prmtd  a.1etswea< 


48,000 


470.000 
500.000 


11.000 
1 93.500 

150.000, 

120.000 

30.000* 


Concrete  blocks 

Bttttdmg  supplies 
Air  compressors  lor 
refrtgeretton 


Intuletton 
Butterdrttd  dairy 
products,  chert* 
PVC  pipe 

Plastic  boittvs 
Cerem*  suins,  molds 
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Company  ' 


En.  AMI 


EstAaVII 

Inmtment 


Product 


Ky.  Otftulcrt.  Inc. 


Stanton 

S?p4e  Srjek,  inc 


Stoney  Fork 

•rock  Umbff  Co .  Inc. 


\ 


Agrko  f  arm  Center 
Circfe-O-Far  m  Center 
Satur  n  Machine  A 
WtWng  Co. 


Summer  Shade 

H\  U  McMuitrey  *  Son 

ToUeseoro 

R  A  S  SaNege  Co.- 

T*ylorsv4le 
■  ASSerew  Mechina 
SpecUinte't  ltd. 


t 

20 


7 


Tompkinwttl* 
Stephens  Mlfl.  Co,'.  Inc 


Tynat  ♦ 
Phoenix  Products.  Inc 


'  Goodwin  Lumber  Co. 
.  CLThomeiA  Son.  Inc. 
U.  5.  Shot  Corporation 

Vemrftes 

GTE  SyNeni*.  Inc. 
it  Instruments,  Inc. 

Conine.. 


ERIC  ' 


180,000 

2.021000 

63.000 

5.000  ' 
15^.000 

64.000 

2.900 
20.000 

24.060 
160,000  / 


30.000 
30.000 
3.000 


300,000 
2.000.000 


11.000 


Whiskey,  vodka,  gin 

i 

6ultdinf  face  brick 

Lumbtf 

Fertilizer 
Uquid  (trtillxtr 

Materials  for  eo  k»  ovtn 
*  Industry's^ 

Truck  bodies 

Wood  pellets  s 

Screw  machine  product! 
Reedy  mix  plants 
Spedellzw I  canoes 


•Lumber 
Pellets 
Ladles  Shoet 


Fluor  secant  lamps 
Appliance  protactort  A 

contrail 
Feed,  ftrtiltitf  ^ 


Company 


1st,  Add! 
Investment 


Wkklitfe- 
Advefjte'YeomeA 
Westveco  Corp. 
WkkiWSkidCo 


2 
13 
1 


,  2.000 
17,220,000 
17.000 


Print*)?  &  publiiHing 
Fine  papers  A  market  pulp 


WdUemstown 
,  Phillips  Ortscoprp^.  Inc 


Platte  pipe,  tubing  A 
conduit 


W«Khester 

A  1*8-0  r*  8ottlmg  Co 
Sundy  Tubing  Company 
Quality  Mlg.lncr 
Rm  Printing  Co 
Rockwell  International 
Winchester  Filming  Semcet 
The  Winchester  Sun  Co .  Inc. 


60 
25 
3 


240.000 
225.000 

16.000' 
2.500,000 
3.300 
'  107.000 


Ale-S-On« 

Formed  tubular  products 
Production  mecn»ncry  parts 
Commercial  printing 
Heavy  duty  truck  dim-aiks 
Printing  . 
Newspaper 


Wunland 

E.  f,  Ou  Pont  Oe  Nemours 
A  Co. 


875.000 


Sulfuric  Kid  A  rmcroloam 
Cushioningmaierial 


ISTf  Expert iione  of  Manufacturing  Plants  , 

Number  •  605 

'  Estimated  Additional  Employment  5.817* 

Estimated  Additional  Investment  $534,652,265* 


QRANO  TOTAL  - 1876  NEW  AND  EXPANDED  MANUFACTURING  PLANTS 


Number 

Estimated  Additional  Employment 
Estimated  Additional  Investment 


665 
9.210' 
$1,717,193,265* 


'Included  in  totals  are  confidential  figures  which  areevitnhetd  from  individual  company  lutings 
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Prepared  by« 
Evelyn  Wise 
Department  of  Commerce 
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NEW  INDUSTRIES  ANNOUNCED  IN  KENTUCKY 
January  1„-  December  31,  1980 


4  tOCATIgt  ♦ 
Beaver  Dam 

Beaver  Dam  Industries 
Bowling  Cree^ 

General  Motor*  Corporation 

Automotive  Division 
Kroger  Company 

a  Burkesvills 
Stewart  Warner 

Cadiz 

Cedar  Chest  industries 

Campbell  avi  lie 
Xeeton  Products 

Cold  Sprigs 

Fischer  Special  Mfg.  Company 


EMPLOYMENT 


125 


INVESTMENT  PRODUCT 


200,000,000 
0,000,000^ 


Textile 


Corvette  assembly 

plant 
Bakery,  plant 


Insecticide  appli- 
cator's 

Internal  shredded 
fasteners 


Crittenden 

Timpeman  Brothers  Mfg.  Company 


50 


800,000       Truck  bodies  <van 
type  £  fiberglass 
v  reinforcements) 


Cunningham 
National .Ceramics 


cynthiana 
*  Cynthiana  Scr**~  Corporation 

Elizabeth town  ^ 
Alpha  Recording,  Inc. 
flint  -Ink  Corporation 

Industrial  Welding 
Rolls-Bearing,  Inc. 

Elkton  - 

ttynn  Enterprises 


8 

200 


50 
14 


150 


175,000       Ceramic  lamp  bases 


60,000 
20,000,000 

2,500,000 


Tapes  C  cassettes 
Resin  inks  ft  pig- 
ments 
Machine  tools  4 
Roller  bearings 


300,000       Men's  4  women's 
garments 
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New  Industries  Announced  in  Kentucky. 
January  1  -  December  31.  1980 
Page  2 

LOCATION 


emploYHewt 


INVESTMENT  PRODUCT 


Erlanger 

Maruri,  U.S.A.  -  Div.  of  X.K. 
Maruri  Shokai  • 


10 


270,000      Ornamental  por- 
celain ware 


Flemlngsburg 
poured  Walls,  Inc. 


16,000       Basements,  silos, 
concrete  struc- 
tures        *  4 


Fort  Thomas 

Cameo  Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 


2,700,000       cheeicals,  deter- 
ments 


t  Fountain  Ron 
,   Brasota  Garments,  Inc. 

Frankfort 

Precision  Woodworking.  Inc. 
Franklin  - 

Southern  Machinery,  Inc. 

Georgetown 
celtite.  Inc. 
Georgetown  Manufacturing 
(Kearney  fi-Trecker) 

Hopkinsville 

Sabatasso's  Pisza  Company 
Trace  Industries 

Jamestown 
Union  Underwear 

* 

lawrenceburg  v 
Belden  Corporation 


40,. 
5  . 


60-100 
250 


125 
25-50 


l,50O 


25 


Garments 
Custom  cabinets 
Micro  computers 


5,000,000      Mining  products 
20,000,000      Machine  components 


4, 000, 000 >     Frozen  pizza 
300,000      Camping  stools 


20,000,000  Clothing 

Electrical  appliance 
„  cords 


Lexington 

Confederate  Plastics 
Match  Target  Manufacturing 

Louisville 

Blanford  Machine  *  Tool  Co. , 
Eagle  Graphics,  Inc. 

Ironsides,  Inc.  ~ 
Power  Screen,  -Inc. 
T.W.JP. .  Inc. 


17" 
2 


7 
10 


150 
15 

>  2 


27,000 


160,000 

?t  500,000 
810,000 
300,000 


Plastic  molding 
Bullets 


Tool  a  die 
Letterhead,  enve- 
lopes 
Automobile  tires 
Screening  * 
Wood "preserving 
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New  Industries  Announced  in  Kentucky 
January  1  -  December  31,  1980  . 
Page  3 


LOCATION  - 

Medisonville 
Peal  Earth #  Inc. 


K 


Eacua,  Wood 

hisa  (West 'Liberty) 
J.\A.  dldfield  ft  Son 

Ht.  Vernon 

Mt,  Vernon  Plastics 


EMPLOYMENT 


12 


50 


19 


INVESTMENT  PRODUCT 

2,000,000  Fertiliser 
»  l,000,6oo       preserved  wood 
Fertilizer 


1,900,000       Plastic  injection 
Molding 


Hurray 

Landolt,  fltdv  125 
Nlcholasvllle 

Ignitor    products  International,  Inc,  20 


Moore  Corporation 


40-50 


Women's  jeans 

300,000       Self-igniting  torch 
head 

7  Building  panels, 

0       tool  boxes,  new 
products  for 
metal  buildings 


Owensboro- 

A, ft  *C  Petersen,  Ltd. 
Lvnch> Associates,  Inc^ 

Shelbyvllle  * 
Century  Industries,  Inc. 

Shelby  Forging  Tool  ft  Die 

Somerset  , 
Somerset  Tool  ft  Die  corporation 

Stanford 

Commonwealth  Lumber  Company 
Stanton 

American  Truck  Body,  inc., 


20 
8 


15 
10 


5 
20 


200,000  t  Pipe  tobacco 
126,500     '  Printing 


portable  bleachers, 
concession  stands 

^3  J 


Toor  ft*  die 


Tool  ft  die 


330,000     '  Fast  frying  lumber 


750,000       Aluminum  ft  st'eel 

,  dump  truck  bodies 


Tompklnsvllls 
Bel den  Corporation 
Electronic  Division 

TOTALS  (51)  * 

\ 


1  300 
5.737 


f_ 15,000,000^    Electronic  wire  4 
,tcable 

335,194,500 


t  a 


34% 
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NEW  FUEL  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  ANNOUNCED  IN 'KENTUCKY 
January  1  -  December  31  #  1980 


LOOfflCN 
Addison 

Ashland  synthetic  Fuels,  Inc.  f 

■ardstown' 
J     BAXdstown  Fuel  Alcohol 

Brandenburg 

Morth  Central  Gasohol  Corporation 

Cvnthiana  * 
fical  Products  Cosipany 

Dover 

xantucky  Mtexnativej  Energy  Assoc. 

*      Frankfort.  <A  ,  _ 

National  Di«  till  eH  Chamical  Corp. 

Franklin'  „  _ 

Kantucky  Agricultural  Energy  Corp-. 

oanava  (Henderson)  * 

Eaataxn.  corporation  (Tri-State) 


EMPLOYMENT 
1,500 
25-30 
75-100 
60 
25* 
95 

3,000 


Hands  raon 
W.  R.  cr*cs 

Transylvania  Distillers,  Inc. 
Louis  villa 

National  D is t ill ars  Chemical  Corp. 
Madlsonvllle 

Alcohol  Ensrgy  Corporation 
NGN  Fuels,  Inc. 

-t 

SyTBil-Ethanol  (Division  of  African 
Farmers  Marketing  Coop. ) 

TOTALS  (14) 


1,500 
65 


150 


10 
25 


6,696 


INVESTMENT 
v  300,000,000 
3,250,000 
40,000,000 
10,000,000 
7,500,000 
5,500,000 
/  70,000,000^ 
4,000,000,000 


3,000,000,000 
27,800,000 


PRODUCT 

Coal  liquefaction 

-4 

Ethanol 

Ethanol^  * 

Ethanol 

Ethanol 

Ethanol 

Ethanol 


Liquid  fuel,  synthe- 
tic gas,  chesdcals 


Fuel  (Coal) 
Ethanol 


2,000,000  Ethanol 


2,000,000 
1,000,000 


'  Ethanol 
Methane  gas  t 
Bttthanol 


40 f 000,000  Ethanol 


7,509,050,000 
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L  

Odom  Sausage  tompeny 


INDOSTMAC  EXPANSIONS  ANNOUNCED  IN  KENTUCKY 


January  1  -  December  31,  1980  § 

EMPLOYMENT  INVESTMENT 


Judalrville  * 


•  Albany  *  * 

Albany  Mills  ^  ^ 

\ 

Allan        .  ' 
Pojrter %ndustri as,  Inc.  ( 

0  Starkf  Concrete  Works 

Ashland 
Air  Equipment 

Ashland  Fabricating  £  Welding  Co. 

Inc.  * 
Ashland  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 
Ashland  Petroleum  Co.  f 

Bob*s  Salads,  Inc. 
fr  \  Johnson1*  Dairy,  Inc. 

.    Kentucky  Electric  peel  Co. 

Patton  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 


8 


50 


16-20 
3 


210,000 
50,000 
200,000 
200,000 


PRODUCT 
Sausage 
,feed 
Metal 

Ready-mix  concrete 


5,000      Industrial  tools 


50,000 
5,000 
130,000,000 

150,000 
50^000 
20,00p,000 

30,000 


Steel  fabricating 
Feed 

Gasoline  *  light 

petroleum  products 
Salads 

Milk  t  ice  cream 
Steel  flats  struc. 

t  bar  angles 
Windows,  doors  *t « 
*  lumber 


Auburn. 

Caldwell  Lace  Leather- Co.,  Inc. 


Bagdad  < 

Bagdad  Roller  Mills,  Inc. 

Bartoourville 

Advocate  publishing  Company 

Bards  town  / 
Heaven, Hill*  Distillers 
.latly  Div.  -  Owens  Illinois,  Inc. 

•*  V  < 

h  A*  Palrrish  t  Son*,  Inc. 


50-75 
50 


10 


1,500:000 

175,000 
50,000 


3,000,000 
20,000,000- 

575,000 


Leather,  leather- 
laces,  industrial 
gaskets 

Feeds 


Printing 


Distilled  spirits 
Plastic  t. paper 
packaging 

Con ere to  blocks 


5  r 


;ER|c 


'3^0 


■5^ 
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ICCAT1QI  ,        EMPLOYMENT  INVESTMENT      PRODUCT  \ 

Baxter  .  M  550,000     Coal  handling  £ 

Lee  Steel  Corporation  "  J  weighing  systems 


'Beaver  Dam 
Itoyal  Crown  Bottling  Co.,  Inc. 

Bellevua 

Kentucky  Cabinet,  Xnc. 
* 

Berea  Publishing  Co. 
Dresser  Industries 
Goodyear  Aerospace  Corporation 
(Industrial  Brake  Operation) 


100 


40,000     Soft  drinks 
3,000  '  Plastic  casework 


12,000 
*  360,000 

s',443,000 


Newspaper 
pressure  gauges 

Industrial  4is$ 
9  brakes 


fafemdale  Milling  Co. 
Boston 

David-  Wallace  Country  Hams 
Bowling' Green 

American  Machine  fi  Welding  Co.,  Inc. 
Cloud  Concrete 

Country  Garden' Mfg.  l*' 
PMC  Corp.  cable  Crane  a  Excavator 
Division 

Naws  Publishing  Co. 

Jims  P.  Rogers  Lumber  Co.^  Inc. 


Steen  Concrete  products.  Inc. 
Strmssheim,  Inc. 

fc  Trustee  Truss  * 

&  •  Brsndanburg 

Midway  Meat  processing.  Inc. 


40 


13 
5 


85,000 

21,000 

92,000 
515,000 

60,000 

25,000,000 

210,000 
350,000 


1*26,000 

200*000 
175,000 


Feeds 


Country  hams 

Repairs  £  fabricati 
precast  concrete 

products 
Silk  flowers 

I 

Truck  mounted 
lifted  cranes 

Newspaper 

Wooden  pallets, 
trested  lumber  an, 

*  posts,  hone 

building  material 

Concrete  block, 
brick 

Leisure  chaira,  woe 
brush  blocks,  otJ" 
wooden  items 

Building  trusses 

Heat  processing 
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LOCATION 


EMPLOYMENT 


INVESTMENT  PRODUCT 


Frankfort 

Bendlx  Corporation  * 
Central  Scrltw  # 
Frankfort  Publishing  Co. 
frank  fort  Tool  t  Die 


General  Electric 

Horn  t  Coin  Coapany 
Progressive  Printers,  Inc. 


700,000 
400,000 
1,150,000 
1,200 


2,400,000 


30,000 
80,000 


Air  brake  components 

Screws,  bolts,  nuts. 

Newspaper 

Tools,  dies,  jigs, 

fixtures  a  press 

stampings 
Plastic  parts  £ 

materials 
Ready-mix  concrete 
Commercial  printing 


Trlgowater,  Inc. 


franklin 

Brown  Printing  Co.  *  ■  SO 
Fortune  Plastics,  Inc.  50 
franklin  Division  of  Dayton  -  Neither 
Corp.  80-100 

The  feudal  1  Company 

Neon  Ju 00 re  scent  Engineering  Co.  , 

Sealed  Power  Corporation 

Southern  Containers,  Sub.  of  Weyerhaeuser 

Co. 

Southern  Gage  Co. 


75,000 


fulton  . 

Fulton  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Gamaliel 

Haywood  Co.  r 
Georgetown 

Clark  Equipment  Company 
Essex  Group,  Inc. 
Georgetown  Tool  t  Mft.  Co.*  Inc. 
Nally  t  ClbsOf!|jeorgetown,  Inc. 

Stamping  Ground  Tool  t  Die,  Inc. 


Emmission  control 
a  electric  range 
components 


1,*750  j-OOC  Printing  .  , 

1,250,000  Plastic  bottles 

3,000,000  Send -trailer  leveling 

.    \  ,jacks 

2,706,000  Adhesive  tapes 

60,000  Electric  signs  » 

S, 000, 000"  Small  engine  rii/gs 

'    "  1 

3,087,000  Corrugated  containers 

35,000  Gauges 


41,400  Newspaper 


600,000  Clothing 


15*18 


16,500,000 
50,000 
7,000 
1,396,644 

550,000 


Electric  fork  lifts 
Cord  sets  £  harness 
Tools,  gauges 
Ready-mix  concrete, 
crushed  limestone 
Toole,  dies 
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IfiCXHON 

cave^LaXe  Opportunity  Workshop  - 

Cumber land- Bedding,  Co.,  Inc. 
Dairymen,  Inc.  Manufacturing 

Producer*  Div. 
Glasgow  Ice  Co. 
Glasgow  H£g.  Co.,  inc. 
'  Tyson  Tapered  Bearings  Div.  -  SKT 

Industries 

Grahaja 

Ensign  Bickf  ord  Company 

Grecnsburg  Mfg«  Co- 
Gretnsburg  Mfg.  Co, 


EMPLOYMENT^ 
4 


25 
160 

13 


'of710 

Taylor-Green  Riady  Mix  Co.,  Inc.  \« 

Greenville  \ 
Clinton  Pallet  Co.  of  Kentucky,  Inc.  ' 

Gelbel  Lumber  Co. ,  Inc.  * .        ^  t  

Muhlenberg  County  opportunity  Center 

Harlan 

Durham  Printing,  Inc. 
Gaines  Lunber  Co. ,  Inc. 

Harrodsburg 

Corning  Glass  Works  .  10Qo 

Cudahy  Foods  Co.  « 

HalTiac  -  Huton  Div.  of  Scovill*,  Inc.  «25 

Hartford 
*  Agrico~Chemical  Company  < 

tuwesvllle 

Willamette    Industries,  Kentucky  1QQ 
Kills  Division c 

Henderson  4 
AmerTcanHBirome  Company,  Inc. 

Eaton  Corporation  -  Axle  DAV«   ■  /,    x 

Kentucky  Xir  Products,  Inc. 

Period,  Inc.       .  ' 
Sandefur  Training  Center,  inc. 
Scott  Lunber,  inc. 


INVESTMENT  PRODUCT 

150,000     Bed  f raises,  jeep  seat 
cushions,  grade 
stakes/  pallets 
21,800     Mattresses  t  springs 

7,000,000  Cheese  &  whey  product 

75,000  Ice 

95,000  Ladies  clothing  , 

31,459^000  Tapered  bearing** 

4,000,000     Detonating  cordite 

30,000     Butcher  blocks^ 
cutting  boards 
75,000*    Feady-mix  concrvte 


177,298     Wood  pallets 
140,000     Pallets  «  akids 
163,100     Pallets,  aigns 


105,000     Job  printing 
36,000     Wood  chips  £  lumber 


17,600,000     Opticel  glas» 

"'5,000,000  ^Cheese  £  whey 

200,000     Bathroom  accessories 

300,000     Fertiliser  *  chemical 


72,000,000     Wood  pulp 


160,000 
4,000,000 

1/200,000 

-  125,000 
40,000 

,  3, 750., 000 


Furniture 

Truck  axle  aaemMy 
Industrial  ga*e» 
Furniture 

Corrugated  products 
Lunber,  »kids 
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EMPLOYMENT 


■LOCATION 
Hickman 

BlckJMn  courier 

Roper  Pecan  Company,  Inc. 

Hopfcinsvllle  • 
Burdines  Printing  Co.  \ 
Ebonite  corp. 

Xatech  General  Chemical  Corporation 
Faultless  DiV.  of  Bliss  fi  Laughlin 
industries 

'  Kentucky  He*  Era 

Plymouth  Tube  Co.  *  Extrusion  Plant 
Superior  Graphite  Co. 
United  States  Tobacco  Company 


Horse  Cave  /        %rn  ^. 

Dart  Container  Corporation  of  Kentucky  150-200 


,WU  w.  y>>.»*ii-tv~'r^»  - 

•  Hart  County yCree»eriie.  Inc. 
\    /ten^Qec,  In/.  \ 
^/  SoutnW-States  Cooperative 


Irvingt 
At  la 


j>qtc^y  j 
.s  FaXle\_2O0* 


INVESTMENT  PRODUCT 


100,000 
25,000 


40,000 
340,000 
.  80,500 

4,000,000 

100,000 
6,000,000 
2,850,000 
6,600,000 


6,500,000 

35,000 
2,750,000 
460,000 


875,000 


Newspaper 
Pecans 


Publishing 
Bowling  Balls 
Fertiliser 

Plastics,  Aiecast, 
cabinet  hardware 
Newspaper 
Steel  extrusions 
Synthetic  graphite 
Tobacco  r 


Styrofoem   cups  fi 
food  containers 
Cheddar  cheese 
zinc  die  cast^gs 
Fertiliser 


Railroad  ties  £ 
wooden  pellets 


Jefferson 


Chemetro; 
'  Jones  Pla: 


i cess  Equipment,  Inc. 
£  Engineering  Corp* 


20 

5 
5 


Louisville  Golf  Co.,  Inc. 
Merrick  Business  Forms,  Inc. 
Reynolds  -  Foley  Co. 
Kevil 

Kev^l  Broom  fi  Mop  Co.  •  " 

La Grange 

Ethyl  Products  Company  -  Division  of  Ethyl 
Corporation  '  **'  * 

Lawrence burg 

Anderson  County  Farm  service 
Florida  Tile 

Lawrenceburg  Supply  Company 

Universal  Fasteners  -  Talon  Div.  of  Textron  10 


/ 


115,000 
400,000 


375,000 
360,000 
534,386, 


Food  fi  chemical 

Molded  plastic 
appliances,  hard- 
ware, cabinetry 

Iron  fi  wood  golf  club 
heads 

Business  forms  fi 
related  products 

Printing 


33,000     Brooms  fi  mops 


.  -   —  7,400*000     Plastic  products 


79,000     Feed  \ 
500,000     Wall  tile 
20,000     Building  supplies, 

ready-mix  concrete 
1,500,000      Metal  buttons,  shap 
fasteners,  rivets 
hooks  fi  eyes 


•ERIC 
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LOCATION 
Princeton 

Caldwell  County  Times,  Inc. 
Special  Metals  Corporation 


\ 


EMPLOYMENT 


46 


INVESTMENT  PRODUCT 


Newspaper  £  commercial 
printing 
493,  000    Metal  powder  £ 

superalloy  forging 
stock 


Ravenna 

Smyth  Lumber  Company 


115,000      Rough  £  dressed  lumbei 


Ra  del  iff  ' 

Defilade  Products,  Inc.. 
Richmond 

Aft  Printing  Co. ,  Inc. 
Builders  Concrete  Block,  Inc. 
Precision  Products  « 
Richmond  Publishing  Corporation 
The  Sherwin-ttill^asis  Company 

Russell  Springs 
MedarU  Welding  £  Marine 

RussellviUe 

Bilt  Rite  Products  Company 
Emerson  Eltctric  Coapany 
Red  Kap  Industries 
Smith-Douglas  Fertilizer 

Sacramento 

Sacrajsanto  Feed  Mill,  Inc. 


.  1 
2-6 
12 


Military  clothing 


printing 
40,000     Concrete  block  ^ 
100,000     Fixtures  £  machining 
40,000     Newspaper  4 
460,000     Automotive  re finish 
coatings 


15,000  .    House  boats 


100,000 
1,000,000 

75,000 


140,000 


Poultry  equipment 
Electric  motors 
Men's  work  pants 
Fertilizer 

Fertilizer,  feed,  } 
seed  ' 


Salyersvllle 
•  Continental  Conveyor  £  Equipment  Cb^ 

Scottsvllle  «  / 

Bryant  Lumber  Company 

Farmers  Feed  £  Fertilizer,  Inc. 

«*/ 

Gerald  Printing  Service 
'Woodstock  Mills,  Inc. 


20, 


_  Conveyor  equipment 


700,000 
700,000 


710,000 
24,500 


Lumber 

Feed,  fertilizer, 

seed,  grain 
Printing  » 
Lumber,  crosaties,* 

re-sawn  lumber 
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C  EMTLOVMEST 


LOCATION  ' 


Shelbyville 

Itoll  Forming  Corporation 
Wiittier  Stelh  *  Mfg., 


10 
5 


INVESTMENT 
150,000 


PRODUCT 


Custom  roll  forme 
shapes 

Fireplace  ha rows r 
stoves  *  BBQ's 


Shepherdsvllle 
Modern  Designs,  Inc. 


le 


Simpson vil 
purnell  Sausage 


20 


1,500 
1,750,000 


Fiberglass  produc 


Sausage 


Smlthland, 

Richard's  Meat  Processing  Company,  Inc. 
Three  Rivers  Rock  Company 


205,000 
1,250,000 


Processed  beef, 
pork,  nut  ton 
Limestone  product: 


Smithi  Grove 

Farms rs  Fertilizer  Company ,  Inc. 


*  220,000 


Fertilizer,  seed, 
chemicals 


Somerset 

Coznett  Machine  Shop,  Inc.  ^ 
Somerset  Boat  Company 


50 


63,626 
1,250,0^0 


Rebuilt  engines. 

machine  shop 
Boats  &  accessor!* 


South  Carroll  ton 
KVicX.  Kut  Machine s,# Inc. 

South  Shore 
Columbia "uydrdcarbon  Corporation 


80,000     sawmill  machinery 


100,000 


Liquefied  petroleu* 
gas  * 


Springfield 
Al  1 -weather  ^  InsulYtlon  Co.,  Inc- 
Montgomery  6  Smit  i.  Inc. 
AoijAntech,  Inc. 
Springfield  Hedry  ng- Company 


Stanford 

Ceramichrome,  Inc 
Cherokee  Salas  .Co  rporation 

en  Stanford  Manufacturing  Company 
Stanford'Hood  Pr<Mucta  Company 


5-8 
2 
30 


9,883 
♦  150,000 
1,200,000 
125,000 


1,403,000 
15,000 


550,000 


Cellulose  insuiati< 
Fead  &  farm  supplic 
plastic  pipe 
Tobacco  processing 


Ceramic  hobby  auppl 
Farm  eqy>pment 
Ladies  t  men's  jea- 
Coarvercial  fixture? 


ERIC 


3$6 


11 
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LOCATION 
Stan  top 

•  Continental.  Metal  s 


EMPLOYMENT 


350 


INVESTMENT  PBODOCT 


1,700,000     Safety  deposit  boxe 
«       typewriter  a  oven 
*  components,  tool 

boxes 


Staney  fork 
Brock  Umber,  Inc. 


80,000  Lumber 


Sturgis 

Agrico  Chemical  Company 
,  pane's  AG  Supply   .  /.  <  . . 

Mine  Safe  Electronics,  Inc. 

9 

Saturn  Machine  £  Welding  Conpany,  Inc. 
fnJSir  Shade  „ 

C.  H-  McKurtrey  £  Son  > 

Siisswi  iville  . 
Anaconda  industries 
"s™w^vtt^  feed  Mill  •  " 

Tayloraville 

B  £  B  Screw  Machine  Specialist,  Ltd. 
Tollesborp 

R  S  Salvage  Conpany  1  - 

Towpklnavillc  V 
Anderson  Forest  Produces 
Monroe  Cotmty  Press,  , 
Monroe  Sweet  Fee#Mm*i  A 


15-20 


Fertilizer,  seed  * 
chemicals 
370,000     Fertilizer,  feed, 
chemicals,  seed 
30,000     Methane  monitor,  , 
nine  phone  £ 
special  electronic 
460,000     Coke  oven  equipment 


50,000     Stock,  grain  bodies 


270,000 
-877000 


90,000 
110,000 


60,000 
4)59,000 
120,000 


Magnet  wire 
-Teed",  seed,  hardware 


Screw  machine  prod. 


Vancaburg 

Moore  £  f^ite-t^abefv 

Versailles 

GTE  Products 

.J0MC0.  . 


.  inc.   -A  ^*"^^te^7.^' 


Woodford  Feed  Company 


000 

200;  ooo 


21,000 


Lumber 


Pallets 
Newspaper 
Cattle  feed 


000  Lumber 


Fluorescent  lamps 
Machinery  £  compo- 
nents 
Feed,  seed  £ 
fertilizer 
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STATEMENT  OE  HAROLD  HUFFMAN,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT AND,  GENERAL  MANAGER,  BOWLING  GREEN-WARREN 
COUNTY  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  INC.,  AND  BOWLING 
GREEN-WARREN  COUNTY  INDUSTRIAL  FOUNDATIONS,  INC., 
BOWLING  GREEN,  KY. 

Mr.  Huffman.  Yes;  my  name  is  Harold  Huffman.  Fm  the  execu- 
tive vice  president  and  general  manager  vof  the  Bowling  Green- 
Warren  County  Chamber  of  Commerce.  ~ 

Chairman  Perkins.'  Let  me  ask  you  to  divert  just  a  littleT  Tell  us 
how  yoa  are  working  with  industries  and  training  facilities  in 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  and  whether  you  have  any  cooperative  pro- 
grams with  industry.  I  would  also  like  to  know  the  condition  of 
^your  equipment  now  in  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky. 

Let's  get.a  little  new  evidence  beyond  what  you've  already  got  in. 
the  record 

Mr.  Huffman.  OK.  Out  of  my"21  years  in  this  particular  job  we 
have  used  tlje  facilities  of  vocational  education  to  a  great  extent  to 
attract  industry  to  our  area.  I  can  cite  some  examples  such  as 
General  Motors,  such  as  FMC  Corp.,  and  the  Lord  Kinematics 
Corp.,  and  others. 

But  I  can  assure  you  that  every  industry  that  comes,  that  we  go 
call  on,  and  we  make  trips  throughout  the  country  asking  them  to 
copie  to  Kentucky,  No.  1  is  how  about  vocational  education,  can 
you  train  our  people,  Yes,  we  can  train  your  people.  So  we  have 
used  that  as  a  tool,  and  we've  averaged  in  excess  of  an  industry  a 
year  for  the  last  19  or  20  years,  and  we  will  continue  to  do  so  as 
long  as  we-gef  TEe  help  from,  the  vocational  education  people,  the 
CEPATpeople,  and  such  as  that  in  making  the  people  more  usable. 

I  can  assure  you  if  we  had  not  had,  if  we  had  not  had  vocational 
education  and  our  CETA  programs,  and  I'm  tying  them  both  to- 
gether because  we  use  both  of  them,  we  would  not  have  had,  I 
would  say,  50  percent  of  our  industries  in  our  community  today. 

And  as  an  example,  our  retail  sales,  I  know  it  doesn't  compare 
with  Louisville  and  places  like  that,  in  the  last  20  years  retail  sales 
have  gone  from  $34  million  to  about  $400  million  in  our  county; 
and  that  cannot  happen,  Mr.  Congressman,  if  we  didn't  have  a 
diversified  base  of  which  we  push*for. 

We've  just  completed  negotiations  and  brought  to  Bowling  Green 
the  world  headquarters  for  Geenan  Underwear  Co.,  moved  out  of 
New  York.  The  Corning  Glass  people  have  

Chairman  Perkins.  Have  you  been  doing  the  training  for  those 
industries?  • 

Mr.  Huffman.  They  have  been  training.  As  an  example,  General 
Motors,  a  third  of  the  vocational  education  and  other  phases,  the 
CETA  program,  different  ones,  they  have  set  up  a  miniature  as- 
sembly line  and  have  been  training  and  are  training  people  today; 
and  I  think  they've  trained  over  900  people  to  make  the  new 
Corvette  automobile  which  will  come  off  the  line  in  June  of  this 
year  in  Bowling  Green. 
*    Mr.  Perkins.  Will  part  of  that  be  assembled  in  Bowling  Green? 

Mr.  Huffman.  That's  under  construction  now.  They  will  spend,  I 
understand,  about  $36  million.  They'll  have,  I  think,  three  or  four 
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blast  freezers,  and  they  will  make  all  types  of  pastries  and  bread 
and  such  as  that  and  ship  all  over  the  country. 

And  these  are  just  a  few  of  the  things.  Our  welding  Rrografns, 
our  nursing  programs,  our  secretarial  programs,  our  programs  in 
-  our  vocational  schools  to  train  the  people  to  go  into  business.  There 
is  no  end.  I  could  talk  for  hours  on  this,  and  I  know  that  we  can't 
afford  to  talk  by  hours.  But  I  can  assure  you  that  if  these  funds  are 
cut-off,  and  from  what  I  hear  they're  considering  doing  jso,  you  can 
rest  assured  that  we're  going  to  have  to  sell  a  lot  harder  in  another 
direction  which  sometimes  will  not  get  the  job  done  if  you  can't 
train  the  people. 

'  As  an  example,  I  was  just  sitting  back  there  with  Mr.  Charlie 
Peard,  the  man  that'answered  your  question,  Mr.  Hawkins,  a  while 
ago  back  there.  And  through  his  efforts  we  used  the  operating 
engineers  CETA  program,  and  they  use  that  to  train  operators  so 
xha^  they  could  go  from  meager  salaries  to  much  better  paying  jobs 
X         and  to  get  off  the  unemployment. 

Chairman  Perkins.      me  ask  Mr.  Rose  a  question. 
Mr.  Rose,  does  it  make  much  sense  to  you  for  us  to  cut  back,  as ' 
Mr.  Reagan  has  proposed,  vocational  education  by  25  percent  when 
the  Reagan  administration  is  talking  ab&ut  reviving  the  economy, 
in  Washington?  * 

Since  your  business  is  directly^related  to  defense,  I  would  like  for 
you  to  go  ahead  and  expound  on  that  .question. 

—   Mr;  Rose.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  doesn't  make  any  sense  to  us  at  all 

to  have  a  cut  in  this  area.  We  feel  like  it  should  be  expanded 
because  of  the  detailed  training  that  goes  into  the  technician,  the 
toolmaker,  for  instance,  that  is  required  in  our  industry  in  order 
for  us  to  make  parts  for  the  B-l  bomber,  the  helicopter  rotor 
blades,  the  Space  Shuttle. 

We  would  like  to  see  it  increased  to  attract  more  young  men  and 
women  and  to  provide  the  opportunities,  and  in  turn  we  could 
provide  opportunities  for  them. 

Chairman  iPerkins.  And  what  percent  of  your  business  did  you 
say  was  defense-related  and  in  what  way. 

Mr.  Rose.  Roughly  26  percent,  and  it  s  in  the  aircraft,  helicopter, 
'  bomber-fighter. 

Chairman  Perkins.  And  these  employees  are  receiving  their 
training  at  Shelbyville  Vocational  Education  School. 

Mr.  Rose.  Yes,  sir.  They  receive  their  basic  training,  and  then 
they're  equipped  to  enter  our  training  program. 

Chairman  Perkins.  And'but  for  the  training  in  Shelbyville  would . 
you  be  placed  in  a  most  uncompetitive  position? 

Mr.  Rose.  Yes,  we  would.  If  we  had  to  do  all  of  the  training  and 
all  of  the  screening  for  these  skilled  people,  it  would  place  us  in  a 
position  that  we  would  not  like  to  be  in. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Now,  as  you  say,  since  26  or  30 'percent  of 
you r#  business  is  defense-related,  do  you  think  we  may  really  be 
hurting  our  national  defense  by  cutting  back  so  much  on  vocational 
education? 

Mr.  Rose.  Yes,  sir,  I  do,  tefcause  I  don't  know  where  on  Earth  we 
will  train  young  men  a$d  young  women  to  meet  these  demands 
without  vocational  education,  with  expansions  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. 
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Chairman  Perkins.  Yd  like  for  you  likewise  to  respond  td  that 
question,  Mr.  Edie.  V  ,  , 

Mr.  Edie.  I  find  that  over  the  period  of  time  that  we,v<*  been 
preparing  programs,  I  think  this  was  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Bill  Evans, 
we  built  new  facilities  in  our  area.  However,  Yd  like  to  point  out 
those  new  facilities  relate,  as  he  has  mentioned,  some  10,000  people 
can't  even  g;et  in  those  facilities  if  we  could  get  them,  in  that  need 
training.  However,  in  those  facilities  we  went  for  almost  3  years 
with  as  many  as  20  to.  30  spots  not  manned.  When  I  last  attended 
LaGrange,  we  still  were  short  teachers  out  there  to  teach  those 
people  who  might  come  out  in  industry,  but  basically  in  our  fields. 

We  don't  have  the  funds  to  get  teachers.  Any  further  cutback 
would  mean  closing  programs,  and  when  you  close  a  program, 
you're  cutting  out  a  number  of  people  who  could  be  trained. 
/  We  had  at  my  last  knowledge  some  2,600  people  who  were  wait- 
ing to  enter  our  training  program  in  just  Jefferson  State,  one  of 
our  schools  in  Louisville  where  we  have  a  tremendous  amount  of 
unemployment,  and  especially  our  schools  located  where  minorities^ 
could  attend  if  possible.  . 

Any  further  cutback  would  increase  the  unemployment  picture, 
and  I  would  like  to  say  that  on  our  way  over  here  it  was  discussed 
that  I  believe  Mr.  Cole  could  tell  you  they  are  employing  some 
people  instead  of  laying  off,  but  they  are  heeding  people, 
I  have  attempted  for  over  2  weeks  to  hire  help  myself  at  our 
/    company.  I  can't  find  qualified  people.  And  I  do  feel  that^any 
cutback  can  be  deterimental  to  our  efforts. 
Chairman  Perkins.  We  will  next  hear  from  Mr.  Turner,  adminis- 
.   trator  ^of  construction  project  training,  Daniel  Construction  Co., 
S.C.  We're  delighted  to  welcome  you  here.  And  tell  us  how  you  feel 

 .about  the  cutback  in  vocational  education  that's  proposed  by  the 

Reagan  administration. 

STATEMENT  OF  STAN,  TURNER,  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  CONSTRUC- 
TION PROJECT  TRAINING,  DANIEL  CONSTRUCTION  CO., 
GREENVILLE,  S.'C. 

Mr.  Turner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  commit- 

^I'm*  Stan  'Turner,  administrator  of  construction  project  training 
for  Daniel  Construction  Co.  of  Greenville,  S.C.  Daniel  is  an  interna- 
tional construction  company  specializihg  in  engineering,  construe- 
%  tion,  and  maintenance  of  heavy  industrial  projects  such  as  power 
generating  plants,  pulp  and  paper  mills,  chemical  plants,  and  pe- 
troleum refineries.  . 

We  requi*  highly  skilled  personnel.  It's  our  policy  to  hire  local 
people  to  the  extent  that  is  possible  for  the  construction  of  our 
projects.  In  order  to  use  local  people,  vocational  training  is  a  neces- 

&e  do  not  normally  have  the  leadtime  to  move  into  an  area  and 
train  our' own  pe6ple.  We  do  a  great  deal, of  upgrade  training 
during  the  life  of  a  construction  project  and  always  in  cooperation 
with  the  vocational  education  System. 

When  construction  is  complete,  this  leaves  the  local  person  with 
salable  skills  to  be  used  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Over  the  past  12 
**  *  * 
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years  Daniel  Construction  Co.  has  been  involved  in  the  training  of 
over  35,000  people. 

We  are  currently  constructing  a  $400  million  aluminum  rolling 
mil)  in  Logan  County  in  the  city  of  Russellville,  Ky.  We're  working 
with  the  Barren  River  Regional  Vocational  Education  Center  in 
Bowling  Green  to  place  as  many  of  their  graduates  as  possible  and 
to  help  upgrade  <(he  local  and  surrounding  craftsmen  to  Daniel 
standards. 

*  As  the  local  work  force  gets  older  and  as  the  s'tate  of  the  arts, 
becomes  more  advanced,  the  vocational  education  system  and  pri-  ) 
yate  enterprise  must  be  able  to  upgrade  and  retrain  the  worker^ 
We  cannot  allow  him  to  be  left  behind  by  technological  advances, 

The  Anaconda  plant  in  Russellville  will  employ  ^proximately 
2,000  people  during  construction,  will  take  more  than  22  mofrths  to 
complete.  It  is  planned  right  now  that  the  majority  of  the<people  of 
those  2,000  jobs  will  be  involved  in  one  or  more  training  programs. 

The  Barren  River  VocattonaTEducation  Region  IV,  in*  coopera- 
tion with  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education's  new  and^expandijig 
industries  unit,  is  offering  the  people  of  Logan  County  the  opportu- 
nity to  compete  for  these  higher  paying  jobs. 

Daniel  recognizes  the  value  of  a  vocational  edikation  as  provided 
by  region  IV  by  offering  employment*  to  a  regionuy  graduate  at  a 
•significantly  higher  salary  than  a  nongraduate.  In  some  cases  this 
higher  pay  can  amount  to  as  much  as  $75  per  Week  more  than  a 
^nongraduate-would  make.  That  money  returns  to  the  community 
in  terms  of  speeding,  in  terms -<rf  taxes. 

Kentucky  isnb  real  exception.  Daniel  works  in  practically  every 
State  in  the  Mon,  We're  currently  constructing  a  pulp  and  pa- 
permill  in  Colmnbus,  Miss.,  an  oil  refinery  in  Amarillo/ Tex.,  11 
nuclear  units  for  Michigan,  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  North  Caro- 
lina, Missouri,  and*  Kansas,  a  corn  products  plant  in  California. 

Because  of  this  we  have  a  great  interest  in  seeing  the  reauthori- 
zation of  funding  for  vocational  education  at  the  highest  possible 
level.  Engineering  News  ftecord  has  stated  that  construction  if  the 
single^  largest  employer  in  this  country  with  over  7,3  milliqn  em- 
ployees. The  Daniel  marketing  staff  has  determined  that  the  con- 
struction industry  will  grow  by  three  to  six  times  during  the  1980's, 
and  gentlemen,  this  does  not  include  syn fuels  work  to  be  found  in 
,'the  State  of  Kentucky/  West  Virginia  ^rea. 

For  this  reason  States  need  additional  funding  for  them  to  catch 
up  and  stay  abreast  of  fast-chkijging  technologies.  Schools  cannot 
produce  high  quality  technicians  without  modern,  high  quality 
equipment  and  instructors.  Both  take  money.  Poor  States  do  not 
stand  a  chance  without  Federal  "help.  « 

It's  been  noted  by  our  company  that  investment  dollars  in  voca- 
tional training  is  often  repaid  in  taxes  in*as  little  as  6  months  to  1 
year. 

So  on  behalf,  of  both  vocational  education  and  industry  in  Ken- 
tucky, I  thank  vou  for  this  opportunity  to  skare  with  v  you  our 
concern.  We  feel  the. key  to  the  reyitalizationJor  the  economy  of 
this  country  lies  with  the  cooperative  effort  /fend  partnership  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government,  vocational  education,  and  private 
enterprise.  *  /  ^ 

Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Huffman,  did  you  complete  your  statement?  I'm  not  so  sure 
whether  the  questions  interrupted  you* 

Mr.  Huffman.  Well,  I  didn't.  Congressman  Perkins  said  he  had  a 
lot  of  this  that  I  made  last  year  up  there.  If  you  se£  anything  that 
you'd  want  to  ask  

Mr.  Hawkins.  Well,  you  did  make  some  reference  to  the  use  of. 
CETA  in  connection  with  some  of  the  training  programs 

Mr.  Huffman.  Yes,  I  did.  m  \_ 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  assume  Jt  #as  a  combination  of  

Mr.  Huffman.  That's  not  in  here. 

Mr.  HaWkins.  I  see.  It's  not  in  the  prepared  statement.  That  s 
the  reason  that  I  thought  I  would  ask  you  this.  I  assume  it  was  in 
connection  with  vocational  education  and  with  the  industries  in- 
volved for,  whom  the  trainee^  were  being  prepared. 

Mr.  Huffman.  Well,  the  particular  one  I  was  referring  to,  it's  a 
special  grant  from  CETA  whereby  that  they  provided  through  the 
Labor  Department  operating  engineers,  they  provided  an  avenue 
whereby  that  people  wanting  to  get,  unemployed  people  or  under- 
employed people  wanting  to  get  into  operating  heavy  machinery 
would  be  able  to  be  trained  properly.  In  doing  so  you're  able  to 
make  land  available,  prepare  land  for  industry.  So  besides  training 
.  people  to  operate  heavy  equipment,  you're  at  the  same  time 
making  land  available  that  you  can  attract  industry  to  so  that  you 
cjfo  use  vocational  education  to  train  the  people  to  get  them  in 
there.  —  ~* 

So  it's  just  a  cycle  that  We  have  used  very  successfully  over  a 
period  of  now.20  years  of  operating  the  foundation  of  the  chamber 
in  BoWling  Green. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  think  one  of  the  questions  that  has  been  asked  of  • 
the  various  witnesses  have  been  if  the  cutbacks  in  vocational  edu- 
cation take  place  would  you  as  private  employers  be  able  to  under- 
take the  training  of  the  employees  yourselves,  and  if  so,  how  would 
;the  cost  of  this  compare  with  the  cost  through  vocational  education 
itself.  I  think  we've  hadT  one  or  two  who  did  respond  to  that 
question. 

May  I  ask  if  either  one  of  the  witnesses  would  like  to  state 
whether  or  not  they  believe  their  company  would  be  in  a  position 
to  undertake  such  training  and  whether  or  not  it  might  be  more 
expensive  to  do  so  than  the  current  system? 

Mr.  Rose.  I'll  respond,  if  I  may,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Certainly.  Go  right  ahead. 

Mrr  Rose.  There's  no  question  about  it,  it  would  be  a  must.  We 
would  have,  to  undertake  such  training,  which  would  mean  we 
would  have  to  have  our  own  instructors,  different  training  facili- 
-  ties,  .and  then  in  turn  we  would  have  to  pass  the  cost  on^  to  the 
customer  which  puts  us  in  a  position  we  do  not  like  to  get  in.  We 
cannot  be  as  competitive  if  we  have  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Would  it  be  cost  efficient  for  smaller  companies  to 
do  so,  however?  What  would  the  smaller  companies  do  as  compared 
with  the  larger  ones?  They  would  obviouslv  not  be  in  a  position  to 
undertake  such  costly  training,  would  they?  #  * 

Mr.  Rose.  That's  true.  I  suppose  in  a  very  small  company  it  could 
result  in  the  company  going  out  of  business.  In  the  high  skilled, 
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high  technical  industry  your  •lifeblood  is  the  skilled  people,  and 
with  no  means  of  giving  them  their  basic  training,  there's  not 
much  way  to  turn  except  close  the  door.  1 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Does  anyone  else  of  the  witnesses  care  to  respond? 

Mr.  Cole.  Well,  an  alternative  solution  is  something  thatVe  had 
to  go  to.  Approximately  18  months  to  2  years  ago  \ye  determined 
that  we  needed  a  maintenance  electrician  apprenticeship  program 
in  our  facility.  After  successively  negotiating  this  with  the  union, 
we  found  that  we  did  not  have  a  facility  to  teach  maintenance 
electricians.  So  what  we  had  to  do  was  to  contact  other  businesses, 
large  and  small,  in  the  area,  and  we  came  together  and  we  formed 
our  own  apprenticeship  program  utilizing  the  State  vocational  fa- 
cility. 

I  think  this  is  the  direction  with  cutbacks  and  things  that  indus- 
try will  be  faced  with.  As  Mr.  Rose  stated,  you  know,  it's  not  what 
we  do  or  how  we'll  accomplish  it;  it  must  be  done  in  order  to  meet 
our  needs. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you. 

Dale. 

Mr.  Kildee.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hawkins. 

President  Reagan  tells  us  that  the  present  level  of  Federal  spend- 
ing is  one  of  the  causes  of  inflation.  I  think  we  all  agree  that 
Federal  spending  is  certainly  a  factor.  But  do  you  believe  that  the 
funding  of  vocational  education  programs  to  increase  moderniza- 
tion and  to  provide  for  ^industrialization  in  this  country  is  infla- 
tionary? 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  as  we  increase  productivity,  we  de- 
crease inflation.  Does  that  make  sense  to  you? 

Mr.wTuRMEg,  Congressman  Kildee,  yes.  Vocational  education's 
funding,,  our  company  is  a  little  bit  different  from  most  of  the 
others  represented  in  that  -we  train.  We  come  to  vocational  educa-^ 
ti£fc  for  a  fairly  basic  knowledge.  We  improve  that,  and  we  have  a 
very  l&xge  training  staff.  If  we  can't  get  the  basic  knowledge,  we're 
going  to  have  to  invest  money  in  providing  it,  which  is  going  to  be 
passed  along  to  our  client  who's  going  to  pass  it  along  to  the  rest  of 
us. 

The  inflationary  trend  I  think  is  going  to  be  magnified  by  those 
steps  more  so  than  in  direct  Federal  spending  vocational  education. 

Mr.  Kildee.  So  a  good  vocational  education  program  will  help 
modernization,  help  productivity,  and  in  effect  help  control  the  cost 
of  a  product  and  therefore  inflation. 

Mr.  Turnpr.  And  reduce  the  cost  of  it  more  than  likely. 
•Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Huffman,  I  come  from  the  city  that  has  the 
highest  unemployment  in  the  country,  the  city  of  Flint,  Mich.  It's  a 
distinction  I  do  not  care  to  have,  but  we  reached  25.9  percent 
unemployment  last  July.  One  of  the  reasons  for  that  high  unem- 
ployment is  the  Japanese  imports.  We  have  reached  the  point  now 
where  we  have  1,800,000  Japanese  cars  brought  in  per  year,  where- 
as 10  years  ago  only  300,000  were  being  brought  in. 

We  are  told  that  the  American  automobile  industry  has  a  diffi- 
cult time  competing  with  the  Japanese  industry  because  the  Japa- 
nese industry  is  so  modern. 
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Will  the  new  assembly  line  being  constructed*  by  General  .Motors 
in  Bowling  Green  for  the  Corvette  be  competitive  with  the.Japa-. 
nese  type  of  assembly  line?  *  *  ";V 

Mr.  Huffman,  Mr.  Congressman,  I  think  we're  talking  about. two A 
different  types  of  automobiles.  That's  a  specialized  cAr.  }  , 

Mr.  KiLdee.  I  know  it's  a  specialized  pir.  %  J 

Mri-  Huffman.  And  I've  been  told  by  the  officials  of  General 
Motors  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  keep  up  with  the  demand  of 
the  automobile,  «  of  this  particular  car.  Now,  whether  that  vrilt 
continue  I  don't  know.        '  ' 

Mr.,  Kildee.  The  point  I'm  asking  about  here,  though,^  is  "that 
they  will  be  using,  I  m  sure,  the  most  advanced  methods  even  for 
that  specialized  car.  v    ,  »v 

Now,  in  using  these  advanced  methods  will  GM  be  drawing* 
strongly  from  the  vocational  education  programs  in  Bowling  Green 
for  personnel  to  work  with  that  modern  equipment? 

Mr.  Huffman.  That  was  one  of  the  criteria  that  we  worked  on 
when  they  decided  to  come  to  Bowling  6reen  was  the  training 
program  that  was  offered  at  the  time  through  the  vocational  educa- 
tion program.  N 

Mr.  KJildeE.  GM,  then  did  talk  with  the  vocational  education 
people,/^  i  i 

Mr.  Huffman.  Oh,  yes.  Vocational  education* have  worked  reli- 
giously with  ..them,  and  as  of  this jday  they  still  are.  In  facf,  they 
are  cooperating  with  them,  and  they  have  set  up,  as:T"mentidneHa 
while  ago,  they've  set  up  an  assembly  line:  Ij^my  statement  here 
some  place  I  mention  how^many  people  they  have  trained.  To  this 
date  I  think  that  through  these  lines  I  believe,  theylve  trained* 
about  900  people.  The  plant  will  not  openouitil  Junef  and  they  plan 
on  training  about  l,50(Lpeople.  )       '  ^ 

Mr.  Kildee.  Then  in  your  judgment,  and  I  understand  you've 
'been  involved,  in  this  for  quite  some  time,  you  feel  that  the  voca- 
tional education  program  in  Bowling  Green  was  a  significant  factor 
in  GM  locating  its  plant  there.  -  , 

Mr.  Huffman.  I  think  due  to  vocational  'education  that  we  have„ 
attracted  at  least  40  to  50  percent  of  our  plants  that  have  indicated 
that  vocational  education  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  wheel 
that  made  them  come  to  Bowling  Green. 

Mr.  Kildek  And  'that  would  include  the  GM  decision?  . 

Mr.  Huffman.  It  would  include  GM,  too,  yes,  sir* 

Mr.  Kildee.  Thank  you  very  much.  - 

Mr.  Rose.  Congressman,  may  I  add  something  in  addition  to  that 
in  vocational  education.attracting  new  industries.  In  the  particular 
industrial  park  that  we  are  located  in,  almost  every  month  I  was 
talking  to  an  industry  out  of  Stdte  who  was  interested  in  that  area; 
One  of  the  first  questions  they  ask,  where  do  you  get  ydur  skilled 
people,  what  facilities  are  available  for  training,  Union  Camp  being 
one  ot  those  corporations  that  is  located  there. 

But  that  was  one  of  the  first  questions  tney  wanted  to  know; 
what  kind  of  vocational  system  do  you  Jiaye.  Obviously  there  were 
other  questions,  but  all  were  concerned  with  where  do  you  get  your 
trained  people,  what  facilities  do  vptf^ave.  And  we  were  happyyto 
tefer  them  to  our  local  vocational  people  for  further  questioning. 
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Mr.  Kildee.  So  ^industrialization  then  is.  tied  strongly  to  a  good 
vocational  education  program. 
Mr.  Rose.  Definitely,  without  question. 

Ifir.  Kildee.  A  cut  in  that  program  would  hurt  industrialization 
then. 

Mr.  Rose.  In  my  opinion  it  would  do  so.  ' 

Mr.  Edie.  I'd  like  to  mention  that  in  the  Louisville  area  Brown 
and  Williamson  dropping  and  moving,  American  Air  closing  one  of 
their  places,  which  I  believe  is  out  near  Shelbyville  now,  that  the 
program  for  retraining  has  all  been  organized,  and  controlled,  and 
•  developed  by  the  vocational  system.  w  ♦  * 

And  this  is  a  very  essential  thing  in  industry  because  as  we  grow 
and  change  products,  just  the  training,  the  initial  training  every- 
one knows  now  is  one  thing,  but  there  is  always  this  retraining 
*  necessary  in  the  person's  life  who  works  in  skilled  training.  And  to 
cut  that  out  would  .mean  we  would  block  out  the  possibility  for 
someone  resettling  after  a  number  of  years,  left  without  a  job. 

We  find,  for  instance,  in  the  Brown  and  Williamson  many  of 
those  people  don't  have  a  high  school  education.  In  order  to  make 
^  them  qualified  even  at  their  advanced  skills  or  aces,  GED  pro- 
grams are  beiiv^reinstituted  and  bringing  up  to  other  levels.  All 
this  is  done  through  vocational,  and  this  is  a  very  essential  part  of 
the  community.  It's  a  retraining  of  those  people  who  for  some 
 reason  or  another  have  lost  a  job^and  have  to  start  somewherejelse. 

Mr.  Kildee.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  think  you  helped  us  a  great 
deal.  All  of  us  in  this  country  realize  that  we  really  have  to  begin 
to  dompete  with  Japan,  for  example,  in  the  automobile  industry 
and  that  ^industrialization  is  linked  so  closely  with  vocational 
education  that  any  cut  in  vocational  education  is  going  to,  to  my 
mind,  slow  down  that  ^industrialization. 

Mr^uffman,  you  had  a  further  coiSament? 

MrJ  Huffman.  Yes/Carrying  on  in  addition  to  what  I  just  men-. 
,  tiQned  td  you  just  now,  in  the  period  of  1979  to  the  present  in  our 
10-county  area  we've  acquired  12  new  industries  and  85  industry 
expansion  creating  3,421  jobs.  Of  this  number  1,277  or  37  percent 
have  been  trained  through  vocational  education.  I  think  this  is 
what  you  are  needing,  such  as  that. 

The  total  investment  made  by  the  97  industries  in  this  period 
from  1979  to  the  present  time  is  totaling  in  excess  of  $439  million, 
and  this  is  another  indication  of  what  can  be  done  and  what  is 
being  done.  \ 

Mr.  Kildee.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  your  responses. 

That's  all,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  go  ahead,  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Well,  just  one  final  question,  Mr. '  Chairman,  in 
preparation  for  the  next  panel  which  pertains  to  CETA.  May  I  ask, 
however,  this  panel  because  this  panel  represents  those  from  the 
private  sector,  "whether  or  nottitle  VII  of  CETA,  which  is  the 
private  initiative  sect&rf  of  CETA  and  one  of  the/ew  programs 
that  will  not  be  cut  but  actually  be  maintained  at  its  current  level 
with  some  carryin  money  left  over,  whether  or  not  this  title  has 
been  utilized  by  any  of  the  companies  represented  on.  this  ,panel. 
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Mr.  Turner.  We  have  four  private  sector  initiative  program 
training  centers,  two  in  South  Carolina,  one  ,in  Texas,  one  opening 
this  month  in  Birmingham^  Alabama,  with  plans  for  two  more. 

Mr,  Hawkins.  So  you  have  taken  advantage  and  you  intend  to 
continue  to  use  it.  ' 

Mr.  Turner.  Of  title  VII,  yes,  and  also  II-B. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  And  have  you  been  a  member  of  a  local  private 
initiative  council?  . 

Mr.  Turner.  PIT  council,  yes. 
1    Mr.  Hawkins.  You  have.  I  see.  Anyone  else?  I  take  it  that  the 
others  have  not  actually  been  involved  in  title  VII. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Thanks. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Turner,  did  I  understand  you  to  state 
that  your  business  is  somewhat  similar  to  Mr.  Rose's,  that  you  are 
likewise  involved  in  defense-related? 

Mr.  Turner.  No,  Congressman  Perkins,  we  are  not.  Our  parent 
company,  the  Fuller  Corp.  *  , 

Chairman  Perkins.  Your  parent  company. 

Mr.  Turner.  Our  parent  company  <foes  have  several  defense 
contracts,  and  our  company  is  the  open  snpp  arm  of  Fuller,  aniLwe 
are  not  actively  involved  in  defense  contracting*  at  this  point  in 
time.  / 

Chairman  Perkins.  But  for  your  company  you  utilize  the  voca- 
tional education  schools. 

Mr  Turner,  Unbelievably  so.  The  past  month,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I've  been jn  the  States  of  Texas,  Mississippi,  South V  Carolina,  and 
two  trips  to  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  dealing  strictly  with  vocation- 
al education  to  train  construction  workers. 

Chairman  Perkins.  To  make  sure  that  the  adults  and  youth  are 
trailed  to  do  your  company's  work. 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Perkins.  And  as  a  result,  your  company  sells  products 
to  a  parent  company  that  is  directly  related  to  defense,  am  I 
correct?  ' 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes,  sir.  That  would  be  a  reasonable  assumption. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Now,  in  that  case  does  it  make  any  sense-ten 
cut  back  here  25  percent  in  vocational  education  when  we  are 
trying  to  build  up  the  defenses  in  America? 

Mr.  Turner.  No,  sir.  A  25-percent  out  in  vocational  education  at 
this  point  in  time  does  not  make  sense  to  our  company  at  all. 

Chairman  Perkins?  And  your  company  makes  parts  for  defense 
plants  for  its  parent  company. 

Mr.  Turner.  Our  parent  company  builds  the  plants. 
m    Chairman  Perkins.  Your  parent  company  builds  the  plants. 
•  Mr.  Turner.  Right. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Now,  Mr.  Rose,  I  want  to  get  back  to  you 
again.  Does  it  make  any  serise  for  your  company  when  we  realize 
that  the  cut  is  25  percent?  Of  course  you  know  the  financial  plight 
of  Kentucky  today;  you're  not  going  to  get  any  more  money  from 
Kentucky,  and  you're  not  going  to  get  any  more  money  from  your 
local  school  district  there- in  Shelbyyille.  Do  you  see  this  as  a 
backward  step,  assuming  that  tl^e  President  gets  his  wish? 

'  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  would  he  a  serious  mistake  if 
we  cut  back  any  percentage.  I  think  25  percent  is  definitely  a  step. 
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in  the  wrong  direction,  because  we  hear  so  much  about  productiv- 
ity, and  to  reach  productivity  we  have  to  train  people,  and  without 
the  funds,  or  the  skills,  or  the  expertise  to  do  so,  it  must  be  a  step 
in  the  wrong  direction. 

Chairman  Perkins.  In  reality,  from  your  company's  viewpoint  in 
'%  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  this  is  a  backward  step,  a  false  economy.  We're 
going  to  pay  out  more  unemployment  compensation  than  we're 
ever  going  to  save  through  a  cutback  in  vocational  education. 

Mr.  Rose.  Yes,  sih  I  agree  wholeheartedly. 

Chairman  Perkins.  And  I  would  like  for  you  to  reiterate  again 
just  the  technical  naturfe  of  your  company's  parts  in  Shelbyville, 
Ky.,  and  how  they're  related  to  defense. 

Mr.  Rose.  All  right,  sir.  You're  familiar,  I'm  sure,  with  the  space 
shuttle  vehicle.  Our  company  makes  and  fabricates  component 
parts  for  this  vehicle.  The  latest  aircraft,  fighter  aircraft,  bomber 
aircraft,  we  have  a  number  of  component  parts  on  each,  helicop- 
ters, gunships,  component  parts  for  the  aircraft  rotor  blades,  var- 
ious parts  of  the  aircraft  are  fabricated  in  our  plant  by  vocationally 
trained  people.  s  ^ 

*  Chairman  Perkins.  And  if  I  understood  you  correctly,  this  pro- 
posal of  President  Reagan  and  Dave  Stockman  would  more  or  Tess 
put  small  businesses  out  of  business  and  bring  op  more  unemploy- 
ment. Could  you  explain  that? 

Mr.  Rose.  When  we  employ  a  young  man  or  a  young  woman  who 
has  had  vocational  training,  most  of  the  time  they  have  at  least  2 
years  before  we  employ  them,  we're  2  years  "ahead  of  the  time, 
we're  2  years  ahead  of  the  game.  Without  the  vocational  schools' 
ability  to  teach  these  people  the  necessary  skills  would  mean  we 
would  have  to  employ  instructors,  and  it  just  would  delay  our 
program,  maybe  a  year,  maybe  2  ye^rs.  It  would  have  to  be  done  ir> 
house. 

Some  companies  who  are  smaller  than  we  obviously  could  not 
afford  this  type  of  instruction,  and  the  result  would  be  acquired  by 
a  larger  company,  maybe  closing  the  doors,  or  I've  heard  many 
businessmen  say  if  I  get  into  any  more  complicated  Government 
control  or  regulations,  if  you  would,  this  must  mean  that  I've  got  to 
clode  the  dqpr.  And  I  think  the  results  have  got  to  be  negative  if  we 
take  any  funds  from  the  vocational  system.  It  has  got  to  affect  us. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Now,  Mr.  Turrier,  why  does  your  company 
pay  higher  wages  to  graduates  of  the  technical  school? ' 

Mr.  Turner.  In  the  specific  area  of  region  IV  our  company  has 
gone  in  and  looked  at  region  IV's  facilities,  its  instructors,  their 
background,  their  curricnlums,  and  their  students,  Ajid  it  is  our 
belief  that  a  graduate  of  that  program  will  come  to  our  program 
much  better  prepared  for  the  job  that  we  have  for  him  than  some-"  - 
one  who  hasr^t  gone  through  th^ir  program.  He'll  come  so  much 
K  better  prepared  that  we  can  advance  him*  within  our  wage  and 
salary  structure*  t  •  v 

And  the  determination  based  on  our  initial  employment  rate  for 
,a  nonvocational/technical  grad  has  been  that  in  the  craft  *of  indus- 
trial electrician  he  can  make  over  $75  a  jveek  more,  the  graduate 
can,  than  the  nongrad.  He's  worth  that  mifch  more  to  us. 
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Chairman  Persons.  Now,  as  a  representative  of  your  company, 
how  many- States*  do  you  travel  in  and  visit  vocational  schools?  Tell 
us  what  kind  of  a  job  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  have  been  to  approximately  27  States  where  we 
have  construction  work  and  have  visited  one  or  more  vocational 
technical  centers  in  each  State.  From  4  construction  point  of  view 
we  are  getting  the  meyority  of  our  workers  out  of  a  vocational 
technical  system,  and  I  believe  that  is  an  across-the-board*  state- 
ment for  the  industry. 

We  employ  50,000  workers  at  any  given  point  in  time,  and  the, 
majority  of  those  people  came  to  us  from  some  type  of  vocational 
system.  4  . 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Hawkins,  any  further 'questions? 
*  Mr.  Hawkins.  No  further  questions. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Kildee,  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Kildee.  No.  I'm  through  with  my  questions,  Mr.  Chairman, 
lliank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  t&ank  this  panel.  We've  had  some 
outstanding^  business  people  on  this  panel.  I  want  to  thank  all  of 
you  Here  this  morning.  You've  been  very  helpful  to  the  comnutteejj 
and  I  want  to  assure  you  that  we'll  get  the  pertinent  part  ofrottr 
testimony  back  to  the  Budget  Committee  in  Washington.  Artal'm 
hopeful  that  we  will  be  able  to  make  sure  that  they  do^ntft  put"  this 
25-percent  cap  on  vocational  education.  I  thank  all  ofyou. 

JSfow  we  have  another  paneL.Div  Jolin  Wells,  commissioner  of, 
Kentucky  Department  for  Human  Resources,  come 'around.  Mr. 
Virgil  Osborne,  director  of  eastern  Kentucky  concentrated  employ- 
ment program. 

Do  we  have  a  substitute  for  Virgil  Osborne  here  this  morning? 
All  right.  You're  a  representative  for  Virgil?  All  right.  Sit  right 
down  here. 

Dr.  Wells.  With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  like  to  ask 
that  Mr.  Charlie  Ferr,  my  administrative  assistant,  to  accompany 
me. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Oh,  yes.  Go  ahead. 

And«Mr.  Steve  Zimmer,  Louisville-Jefferson  Countir  consortium. 

All  right,  Dr.  Wells.  Without  objection  all  your  prepared  state- 
ments will  be  inserted  in  the  record,  and  we  re  delighted  to  wel- 
come you  here  this  morning.  You  go  right  ahead  any  way  you  care. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  WELLS,  COMMISSIflffiiEB,  KENTUCKY 
DEPARTMENT  FOR  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

.  Dr.  Wells.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairmah. 

My  name  is  John  Calhoun  Wells,  Jr.,  and  I'm  the  Commissioner 
of  the  ^Bureau  for  Manpower  Services,  Department  for  Human 
Resourced,  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 

OiaFllgency  is  a  job  agency  for  the  State  of  Kentucky.  We  have 
about  15  different  programs,  900  employees,  and  our  major  program 
is  CETA,  the  balance  of  State  CETA,  which  means  that  we  have 
responsibility  for  *the"  CETA  program  in  91  counties  in  the  120 
,  counties  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President's  proposal  to  eliminate  CETA  title 
VI  public  service  employment  funds  by  the  end  of  fiscal'year  1981, 
this  will  cost  our  program  $9,100,000  and  will  put  1,481  Kentufcki- 
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ans  out  of  work,  He  likewise  proposes  to  end  title  II-Dy4*ublic 
service  employment.  This  will  cost  us  $17,389^000  and  puJ/&nother 
2,377  Kentuckians  out  of  work. 

The  balance  of  State  PSE  jobs  are  substantive  positions  with  a 
median  salary  of  $7,650  annually.  These  participants  perform  vital 
services  for  Kentucky's  counties  and  communities.  For  example,  in 
47  of  the  91  counties  they  provide  emergency  medical  services 
through  our  PSE  positions.^  And  just  yesterday  I  might  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Counfy  Judges'  Association  met  with  the  Governor 
and  his  representatives  to  make  their  plea  that  we're  going  to  have 
new  emergency  medical  services  in  over  40  counties  in  Kentucky  if 
the  PSE  program  in  II-D  and  title  VII  is  eliminated. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I'll  tell  you  what  you'd  better  do,  John.  If 
you  can  build  a  fire  under  the  officials  throughout  this  country  and 
help  us,  it  will  be  of  invaluable  assistance.  Half  of  the  Congressmen 
have  the  idea  that  .there  isnio  support  for  CETA  even  from  the 
mayors  and  the  county  officials.  ✓ 

Am  I  rigHtrOus  Hawkins?     '  .      /  > 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Absolutely  right.  I 

Chairman  .Perkins.  And  we've  gotno  turn  that  situation  around. 
Some  people  can  change  their  minds  mighty  easy  away  from  home 
when  they  don't  understand  the  true  facts  about  a  situation  and 
don't  stand  up  and  fight.  I  think  that's  what  happened  up  there 
when  these  crowds  came  to  Washington  a  few  weeks  ago.  They 
heard  some  flowery  speeches  about  the  economy. 

It's  necessary  to  stop  inflation,  but  you're  not  going  to  stop 
inflation  when  you're  killing  the  programs  that  will  do  more  than 
anything  else  to  stop  inflation. 
*.  Mr.  Hawkins.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  also  in  addition  to  that,  the 
President  pver  national  'television  made  the  statement  that  these 
CETA  jobs,  public  service  jobs,  are  make  work  jobs. 

Now,  you're  dealing  with  a  very  sensitive  area  when  you're 
talking  about  the  elimination  of  medical  technician  positions,  and  I 
think  ypu  relate  that  directly  to  lives,  the  lives  of  people.  And  I 
would  hgpe  that -some  of  the  other  witnesses  will  emphasize  this 
point,  whether  or  not  these  in  fact  are  make  work  jobs  that  should 

*  be  eliminated.  All  of  us  would  be  for  eliminating  them  if  they  were 
that,  and  I  think  that  if  any  of  you  know  of  any  experiences  of  that 
nature,  you  should  tell  us  and  put  it  into  the  record  if  that's  what 
they  are. 

Chairman  Perkins.  On  the  other  hand,  if  that  s  entirely  false, 
tell  us.  Go  ahead. 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Yes,  absolutely. 

Dr.  Wells.  Well,  I  can  assure  .you  that  ours  are  not  make  work 
jobs,'  that  in  fact  this  delegation  I  know  are  going  to  meet  with 
Congressman  Natcher  to  make  that  same  point,  because  many  of 
the  ambulance  services  which  will  be  closed  down  are  in  his  con- 

*  gressional  district  as  well. 

We  have  home  health  aides,  nurse's  aides,  senior  .citizen  aides, 
S  law  enforcement  officers  in  30  counties  are  paid  for  through  our 
^  CETA  program.  Weatherisiation  workers,  teacher's  aides,  several 
Head  Start  -programs  in  fact  are  run  in  a  partial  amount, by  CETA 
workers.  And  that's  just  a  sampling. 
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We're  also  going  to  lose  title  VIIl,  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps, 
>  Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps  program  in  Kentucky  In  this 
r  State  that's  working  v>ry  well,  Mr.  Chairman,  We  re  working  with 
the  Pish  and  Wildlife ,  Department,. and  they're  doing  a  good  job. . 
And  we're  going  to; lose  1,055  individuals  there,  and  its  going  to 
cost  the  State  pf  Kentucky  over  a  million  dqjlars.   '.  • 

Let  me  just  give  the  aggregate  numbers  in\  the  loss  now  fro- 
posed  elimination  of  CETA's  titles  II-D,  title  Vt,  and  VIII  will  cost 
•the  Bureau  for  Manpower- Services,  the  State  of  Kentucky,  m»these 
91  couhties  $27,544,000,  and  it  costs  us  nearly  5,000  jobs>  4,9K>. 

Now,  if  we  aggregate  the  figures  fof.the  other  prime  sponsors  in 

•  Kentucky  as  well,  we- come  up.witfi  a  grand  total  of  loss  ot 
$44,708,000  from  our  economy  and  over -S.OOO^obs,  8,74b.  \ 

Now,  let  me  relate  this  if  I  may,  sir,  to  Unemployment  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky.  As  you  know,  Kkitucky  has-  expen- 
.    enced  an  unusual  amount  of  unemploymenUiast  year  alone  we 
'  ranked  No.  9  in,  the  Nation  with  an  unemJfcyment  rate  of  8.1 
.  *  percent  as  opposed  to  the  national  rate  of  7.1  percent. 

In  Januarv  we  jumped  to  1<J&  percent,  10.%*cent  unemploy- 
ment in  Kentucky  which  made  <us  fifth  in  the  Nation  in  unemploy- 
ment As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  i"  your  congressionaMistnct 
it's  far  higher  than  that.  In  many  counties  i|s  in  exeess  ot  M 

,  ^NovJ'the'addition  of  these  8,74$  PSE  participants i  to  Wrolls  of 
"the  unemployed  will  increase  Kentucky's  rate  a  full-half  percent* 
-  from  10V2  percent  to  11  percent.  And  the  slow  pace  °^f™«£f 
.     growth  in  the  Commonwealth  and  the  fact  that  our  CETA  partici- 
pants have  low  skills,  jobs  skills,  almost  insures  that  upotf  termina- 
'    tion  of  the  CETA  experience,  these  individuals  are  gding^to  go-onto 
the  unemployment  rolls,  and  we're  going  to  really  flood  the  wel$re^ 
offices,  unemployment  lines,  food  stamp  lines1  of  Kentucky.  •<> 
**-Thu|,  it  seems  to  me  that. Mr.  Reagan's  proposed  CETA  cuts 
wouldWsform  the  CETA  participant  from  a  productive  member 
of  society  learning  a  skill  and  performing  a  central-service  into  a 
dependent  claimant  subsidized  by  the  various  social  welfare  pro- 
grams and  performing  no  usefuksocietal  service.        >  .. 
1    And  I  think  that  it's  not  costiffective.  It's  a  basic  contradiction 
\pf  the  President's  philosophy.  We're  trying 'to  train  these  individ-, 
'  Ws^for  productive  work.  We're  trying  to  assure  that  they  perform. 
'   good  services  for  the  community,  and  we're  going  to  make  them 
>.  unemployed  and  just  get  a  welfare*subsidy.  And  I  feel  very  strongly 
*  we  need  not  do  that.     .  .,  ■„ 

Although  Mr.  Reagan  led  us  to  believe  his  proposals  would  phaa* 
'  'out  CETAvin  an  orderly  manner,  at  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal 
*year  and  taring  the  next,fiscal  year  his  emissaries  have  already 
"       betrun  tm  process.  On  the  26th  of  January  I  was  notified  by  the 
Departderit  of  Labor  that  our  fiscal  year  1981,  the  present^  year, 

*  title  VI  budget  was  being  reduced  by  30  percent.  •  » 

Then  on  March  11,  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  was  again  directed  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  to  further  reduce  title  VI  by  an 
additional  32  percent.  So  in  effect  they've  already  cut  us  back 
\    .percent.  Theyfre  making  every  effort  just  to  annihilate  this  pro- 
graftl'just  as  quick  as  they  can  without  any  regard  to  the  will  ot 
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Congress  on  these  proposals,  and  also  Cyreduce  title  II-D  by  39 
percent.  / 

And  I  would  say  these  ambulance  services,  that's  the  reason*they 
came  to  me  with  the  Governor  hist  yestercjgy  because  they're  in 
perilous  financial  straits.  They're  not' ev^p^ure  if  we're  going  to  be 
able  to  continue  this  servica  ttf  the  end  of  this  morlh. 

The  effect  of  these  reducttoijs  to  terminate  title  VI  in  the  coming 
fc  days  and  weeks  before  Congress  has  had  an  opportunity  to  review 
this  proposal—521-  -*       •  9 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  can  tell  you  JHSt  these  people  who  are 
using  %that  red  pencil  have  got  no  hgart  in  Washington.  They  are 
even  proposing  cutbgcks  in  1981  fifnds  that  have  already  been 
appropriated.  They  h£ve  begun  to  offer  rescissions  and  try  to  kill 
off  programs,  but  we're  going  to  resist  that  th^best  we  can.  We're 
going  to  have  a  Hearing,  Gus  and  I  decided  ^Last  night,  a  very 
extensive  hearing  in  Washington  this  week  on  the  CETA  problem 
before  we  go  to  the  Budget  Committee.  *  v 

'Go  ahead.  '  'u    .  • 

Dr.  Wells.  Vocational  education,  as  has  been  eloquently  testified 
earlier,  is  going  to  share  in  these  cuts,  some  25-percent1  in  the 
proposal.  The  Bureau  for  Manpower  Services  provides  an  excess  of 
$7  million  to  the  Kentucky  Department  of  Education  for  vocational 
educational  trailing  of  approximately  £,700  low  income  students. 

While  most  of  these  CETA  dollars  come  from  title  II-B  and  C 
classroom  training,  a  substantial  portion  does  come  from  II-D  and 
VI  as  well,  and  so  we're  going  to  see  in  addition  to  the  25  percent 
cut  which  Reagan  is  proposing,  the. elimination  of  titles  II-D  .and 
VI  is  going  to  substantially  decrease  the  amount  of  money  which 
we  have  for  vocational  educational  training. 

This  is  happening  at  a  time  at  least  when  Kentucky  vocational 
education  is  making  a  substantial  effort  to  train  the  adult  chron- 
ically unemployed  individual.  You  heard  earlier  some  things  they 
hav^done  in  Kentucky.  I  can  testify  to  that  because  we  work  very 
closely  with  vocational  education.  . 

The  General  Motors  plant  in  Bowling  Green  is  a  prime  example 
of  that.  We  were  very  much  involved  in  organizing  that  training 
effort.  Mr.  Charlie  Ferr  of  my  staff  was  the  lead  staff  member. 
They're  going  to  put  about  100  individuals  to  work,  CETA  eligible, 
Mr  Chairjnarv  of  the  first  1,000  they  hire,  individuals  who  would 
have  never, had  a  chance  to  get  an  outstanding  salary  like  that 
without  that  kind  of  vocational  education  which  we  provide  the 
money  for. 

Mr.  Kildee.  These  were -CETA  employees? 
Dr.  W^ls.  CETA  eligible. 

•Mr.  ruL^sfe"  So  these  are  not  just  make"  work  jobs.  You  gave 
them  tranjj^jGerl^ral  Motors  then  will  employ  them. 

Dr.  WellS.  General  Motors,  UAW  jobs  in  Bowling  Green,  $6,  $8, 
$10  an  hour.    *  '  ' 

Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Reagan's  characterization  of  CETA  as  make 
work  type  jobs  is  hot  an  accurate  characterization  4hen. 

Dr.  Wells.  Well,  it  just  shows  how  little  the  President  really 
understands  £fie  program,  sir. 
Mr.  Ktldeb.  And  how  ill-advised  He  is  by  Mr.  £Jtockhian. 
Dr.  Wells.  Yes;  I  ,would  certainly  agree  with  that  statement. 
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Mr.  Hawkins.  Could  I  interrupt  at  this  point,  *Mr.  Chairman? 
Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  To  raise  ajiother  point  which  I  would  hope  would 
guide  the  witnesses  in  making  their  response.  The  other  great  issue 
that's  made  by  the  administration  is  that  in  view  of  the  vital 
nature  of  these^services  to  local  pedple  that  the  local  governmgnts4 
would  and  should  be  willing  to  assume  the  cost  of  operating  them. 

Now,  keeping  that  in  mind,  a^these  positions  are* being  abol- 
ished, have  you  had  any  success  at  getting  the  imgviduals  con- 
cerned assumed  by  local  governments,  WJfr*  Stm,  or  by  the 
counties  or  cities  involved? 
Dr.  Wells.  Well,  let  me  answer  firstjpMr.  Hawkins,  and  say  yes/ 
Je  have  several  CETA  individuals.  I  havts^ja  staff  in  excess  of  900. 
Je  have  several  CETA  participants  who  ^rk.  in  the  Manpower 
.ervices  office,  throughout  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  from 
^aducah  to  Pikevill£,  from  Covington  to  Middlasboro. 

After  they  have  been  involved  in  6  prdgram  ajid  have  had  this» 
experience,  we  have  transitioned  mafl^Qtahem  into  full-time  em- 
ployment as  State  government  workefe.  I  think  we  did  50  or  60  this 
past  year  during  the  14  iponths  Tve  Jbeen  in  this  pdsition  alone.  I 
know  many -of  the  courity  judges  after,  the  CETA  training  period 
has  ended  We  trari&tfomed  these  individuals  onto  their  rolls,  as 
full-time'county  employees.  b®'  / 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  it's  *  not  beifi£  dtfne  in  an  orderly 
process.  They're  cutting  them  off.  And  we  %>ugfct  they  were  going 
to  eliminate  these  programs  at  the  end  W*the  fiscal  year  or  attempt 
to,  and  as  I've  already  indicated,  thfey've  already  eliminated  title 

VI,  62  percent.  *  ^         \  *^\~r%    •  \  *    *  . . . . 

,  There  has  been  a  substantial  amounVtJTeWployment  of  our  title 

VI-T—  "     ^  f 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Well,  the  point  that  you're  maWrig  yUhat  if  gipen 
an  orderly  process  that  many  of  them  would  bJrwansjtioned  /into 
local  governments,  which  would  be  their  entity  into  the  unsubsi- 
dized  labor  market.  ,  ^ 

Dr.  Wells.  It  has  been  happening/Mr.  Hawkins.        ^  , 

Mr.  Hawkins.  But  if  you  do  not  have  the  opportunity^  to  train 
them  in  the  first  instance  or  to  do  it  in  an  orderly  Cycle,  that  irwlll 
not  take  plac^.  Is  that  what  you're  saying?  *  m 

Dr.  Wells.  That  is  correct.  It  is  going  on.  It  is  happening.  -You 
see,  let's  take  an  emergency  medical  technician,  for  example,  who 
helps  operate  an  ambulance  or  dispatcher  service.  Afte*  they  ve 
been  in  the  CETA  program  52  weeks,  78  weeks,  they're  a  skilled 
technician.  They  know  what  they're  dfcmg.  They're  individuate  who 
can  save  human  lives.  So  they  have  'been  transitioned  into  full-time 
employment  in  these  counties,  in  these  communities.        '  * 

But  you  just  can't  take  someone  cold  without  that  kind  of  skill 
tod  training  and  make  them  a  skilled  technician  driving  an  ambu- 
*       lance,  administering  to  the  needs  of  accident  victims,  et  cetera.  We 
have  to  I  think  a  rather  significant  degree  been  ableje-  transition 
,  these  participants  into  full-time  employment  ih  thef  counties  And 
cities  of  Kentucky.  m 
\M{      The  President  has  promised  the  American  people  that  his  pro- 
•  posed  budget  cuts  will  spur  our  economy  to  new  levels  of  growth 
and  prosperity  and  will  dramatically  reduce  unemployment.  Its 
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mystifying  to  me  how  this  may  be  expected  when  one  considers 
that  the  consequences  of  tjie  proposed  CETA  cuts  alone  will 
achieve  precisely  the  converse. 

That  leads  me  if  I  could,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  consider  what  the 
real  motive  really  might  be  of  our  President.  What  does  Mr. 
Reagan  really  have  in  mind  by  his  proposed  actions  and  what  does 
it  mean  for  this  Nation?  If  I  could,  Mr.  Edward  Pritchard,  a  fellow 
Kentuckian  of  ours,  had  a  conversation  with  me  about  this  not  too 
long  ago,  and  he  made  four  points  which  I  would  like  to  share  with 
the  committee  about  the  real  implications  of  Mr.  Reagan's  budget 
cuts.  And  if  we  can  extrapolate,  take  this  further  than  just  CETA 
vocational  education. 

First,  it  represents  a  massive^  redistribution  of  income  "at  the 
expense  of  the  poor  and  the  working  poo'r"in  fa\^)r  of  the  rich  ajid 
the  affluent.  As  Jesus  said  about  the  harsh  taskmaker  in  the 
Pairable  of  the  Talents,  "To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  from-hkn 
teat  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away*  even  that  which  he  hath."- 
Chairman  Perkins,  I  can't  help  but  think  of  that  great  folk  hero 
o^England,  Robin  Hood,  and  see  a  perversion  of  kobin  Hood  in  this 
/administration.  Their  proposal  is  Robin  Hood  in  reverse,  stealing 
from  the  pbor,  the  weak,  the  sick,  the  lame,  and  the  blind  and 
giving  to  the  powerful,  the  rich,  the  affluent.  That's  exactly  what 
this  budget  means  from  my  perspective,  sir. 

Second,  it  represents  a  -massive  redistribution  of  responsibility 
and  functions  avay  from  the  Federal  Government  to  the  State  and 
local  governments,  but  without  adequate  resources  for  State  and 
local  governments  to  finance  these  new  responsibilities.  • 

You  know,  it's  one  thing  to  say  let's  retarn  government  to  the: 
people.  Everybody  is  for  that  vague,  simolWic  principle.  But  it's 
something  else  to  say  you  continue  to  ^pezjbrm  these  valuable, 
useful  services,  but  you  worry  about  homyou're  going  to  pay  for 
them,  and  we're  just  going'to  start  cutting  you  off  just  as  quick  as 
we  carl.  m  - 

That's  what  they're  doings  and  that's  a  fraud  which  is  being 
perpetrated  on  the  American  people,  Chairman  Perkins. 

Third,  it  represents  aVnassive  shift  away  from  programs  for 
people  to  programs  for  the  military,  aw&y  from  civilians  to  the 
military-industrial  complex.  And  the  military-industrial  complex  is 
nbt  being  subjected  to  the  same  scrutiny  for  waste  and  inefficiency 
^as  is*  being  done  to  social  programs.  -  / 

I  recall  seeing  *Mr.  Elmer  Staats,  the  venerable  previous  director 
of  the  GAO  on  TV  just  a  few  weeks  ago  on  which  he  said  the 
waste,  the  abuse  an4  the  fraud  in  the  military  alone  in  the  con- 
tracts, the  cost  ^overruns,  would  amount  to  $10,*  $15  Billion.  But 
they're  not  looking  there.  No;  they're  looking  to  the  powerless  who 
can't  fight  them  back.  That's  where  they're  looking.  -  % 
i  And  finally,  Mr.  Reagan's  budget  represents  a  massive  assault 
upon  the  life"  support  system  of  society,  upon  medical  research, 
upon  health  care,  upon  education,  job  training,  the  environment.  In 
the  Department  of  Human  Resources  alone,  and  for  the  benefif  of 
f  the  other  members  of  this  committee  who  are  not  familiar  with  our 
State  government,  that  is  the  people  arm  of  government  *vhich 
represents  one-third  of  pur  State  government  in  budget  and  person- 
A  nel,  Mr.  Rea'gan's  proposal  will  cut  $150  million  this^year  alone, 
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$150  million  out  of  that  budget.  And  that's  medicaid,  that's  social 
security  disability,  that's  Food  Stamps,  that's  AFDC.  He's  even 
cutting  feack  on  black  lung  now,  and  obviously  he  has  not  had  the 
experience  of  seeing  what  black  lung  does  to  a  human  being. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  enacted,  Mr.  Reagan's 
budget  will  have  a  disastrous  impact  upon  this  Nation.  The  poor 
and  working  poor  will  be  reduced  to  pauperdpm.  Welfare  rolls  will 
swell.  Unemployment  lines  will  lengthen,  and  an  even  greater 
burden  will  be  placed  upon  taxpayers  pay  for  the  expanding 
subsidy  program  that  is  necessary  ta  sustain  these  individuals. 

Under  your  chairmanship  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee led  the  fight  in  Congress  for  progressive  social  policy  and 
programs. -I  am  pleased  to  see  that  it  is  rising  again  to  stand 
against  the  Reagan  assault.  I  am  pleased  to  stand  with  you. 

Thank  you,  members  of  this  committee,  for  making  this  fight 
Thank  yotf  for  the  little  people  of  Kentucky  and  the  little  people  of 
the  United  States.  » 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you,  Dr.ntfdfc. 
,  All  right,  Mr.  Kershaw.  You've  been  with  this  program  a  long 
time,  and  you  should  understand  it  as  well  as  anybody;  we'd  be 
delighted  to  hear  from  you  at  this  time.  * 

STATEMENT  OF  TOM,  KERSHAW,  EASTERN  KENTUCKY 

CONCENTRATED  SMELOYMENT  PROGRAMS,  INC. 

# 

Mr.  Kershaw.  Thank  you.  i 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you.  -  .         „  * 

My  name  is  Tom  Kershaw,  and  I'm  employed  by  the  Eastern 
Kentucky  Concentrated  Employment  Program,  a  prime  sponsor  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  Employment  and  Training  Adminis- 
tration activities.  My  comments  will  be. on  behalf  of  Mr.  Virgil 
Osborne,  executive  director  of  EKCEP.  He  sends  his  regrets  «£or  nfct 
being  able  to  attend,  but  illness  in  the  family  precluded  his^  pres- 
ence here  today.  *  I 

Frankly,  I'm  concerned,  to  put  it  mildly.  I  m  ct^ncerned  because  i 
fear  the  budget  cuts  proposed  by  the  present  administration,  if 
approved,  will  have  a  far  more  extensive  cumulative  deleterious 
effect  than  is  currently  anticipated. 

I  can  only  speak  knowledgeably  about  eastern  Kentucky  because 
that's  where  I  live  and  work.  We  believe  that,  education  and  train- 
ing are  the  key  elements  to  breaking  th^chains  of  unemployment 
arid  poverty  binding  our  people.  We  l>eli?v#that  activities  through 
our  educational  s^tems  and  CETA  are  responsible  to  a  large 
extent  for  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  life  in  eastern  Ken- 
tucky, and  we  beliive  that  continued  improvement  directly  relat- 
ed to  continued  confidence  and  support 

The  preSfent  system  is  working  well  in  eastern  Kentucky,  provid- 
ing hope  to  people  who  had  struck  out  every  place  else.  I  could  cit^ 
examples  all  day  of  the  people  who.  have  been  able  to  leave  welfare 
rolls,  take  part  in'  CETA-funded  training  and  become  taxpayers. 

We  enjoy  ah  excellent  relationship  with  the  educational  commu- 
nity in  eastern  Kenttfcky.  Through  this  relationship  with  vocation- 
al education,^  wide  array  of  classes  is  offered  to  CETA  parties 
pantSfFor  example,  we  plan  to*  ilivest  nearly  $3  million  in  vocation- 
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*al  education  participant  allowances  alone  this  fiscal  year.  Since 
October  1980  we  have  served  443  persons  in  this  component,  provid- 
ing classes  in  heavy  equipment,  plumbing,  mine  machine  repair, 
LPN  training,  carpentry,  secretarial,  and  simulated  mine  training, 
to  name  but  a  few. 

In  the  summer,  young  CWTA  participants  are  exposed  to  voca- 
tional education  through  a  program  which  provides  them  an  intro- 
duction to  the  many  available  courses.  The  proposed  20  percent  cut 
in  vocational  education  and  the  CETA  cuts  combined  would  sharp- 
ly reduce  the  variety  of  courses  and  the  numbers  to  which  these 
courses  can  be  made  available. 

I'm  concerned  because  I  see  not  a  logical,  orderly  shift  in  nation- 
al fiscal  policy,  but  a  wholesale  overhaul  which  appears  to  be 
expanding.  The  first  indications  were  that  CETA  title  VI  only  was 
,  to  be  cut.  As  title  VI  was  designed  as  a  countercyclical  measure 
with  a  temporary  lifespan,  this  cut  was  fairly  predictable. 

Title  VI  came  about  rapidly  and  brought  with  it  vthe*  problems 
which  may  logically  be  associated  with  gearing  up  a  program  that 
quickly.  In  the  early  stages  of  title  VI  apparent  abtoses  of  the 
program  appeared  frequently  in  news  media.  Since  then  .there  has 
been  a  stabilization  of  the  program,  and  far  less  bad  press;  but  I 
guess  it  was  inevitable  that  title'  VI  be  cut  sometime. 

Then  title  II-D  was  added  to  the  cut  list.  This  loss  was  not  quite 
as  understandable,  as  II— D  was  an  important  element  of  the  origi- 
nal CETA  legislation.  Title  II-D  gave  prime  sponsors  a  vehicle  to 
provide  economically  disadvantaged  unemployed  persons  with  tran- 
sitional employment  and  jobs  providing  needed  public  services. 

The  impact  of  the  loss  of  these  two  programs  on  eastern  Ken- 
tucky is  staggering.  The  projected  unemployment  rate  for  our  23 
county  area  was  13  percent  in  January  1981.  This  means  of  every 
100  persons  in  our  area  desiring  to  work,  13  were  unable  to  find  it, 
This  rate  is  the  highest  in  our  area  since  we  began  maintaining 
charts  on  unemployment  rates  in  January  1975,  and  I  suspect  it's 
higher  for  a  long  time  before  that.  • 

Individual  counties,  of  course,  have  higher  rates  for  the  month  of 
January  1981..  Jafckfcm  County  with  21.2  percent,  Lee  with  22.8,  and 
Menifee  with  26.5  as  examples.  Traditionally,  unemployment  rates, 
in  eastern  Kentucky  rise  two  to  three  points  from  January  to 
February.*  This  means  that  our  unemployment  rate  for  February 
was  prob&bly  15  to  16  percent,  and  this  rate  does- not  include  the 
impact  of  slashing  titles  ED  and  VI  which  would  raise  the  rates 
nearly  another  whole  point  when  1,500  persons  find  themselves 
suddenly  without  a  job. 

The  other  side  of  the  public  service  coin  is  the  levels'  of  public 
service.  Right  now  PSE  workers  are  active  in  ambulance  services, 
road  maintenance,  sanitation,  recreation,  weatherization  and  home 
repair  for  the  disadvantaged,  general  building  maintenance,  and 
even  police  and  fire  protection. 

If  public  service  employment  avenues  are  closed  .to  our  counties, 
who  will  fund  these  activities?  The  counties  won't  be  able  to,  or  if 
they  do,  they  will  have  to  reduce  other  services  accordingly.  The 
end  result  of  reductions  to  current  public  service  employment  ac- 
tivities can  only  be  detrimental  to  the  area. 
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I'm  concerned  because  cuts  in  acjditiofi  to  public  service  employ- 
ment are  looming.  Removal  of  PSE  from  the -.tools  available  to 
prime  sponsors  is  bad  enough.  Reductions  in  other  areas  are  a 
tragedy.  ^ 

In  eastern  Kentucky  we  have  determined  that  twb  $f  our  priority 
groups  are  youth  and  older  workers,  so  we  operate  under  CETA  a 
large  in-school  program  for  youth  and  an  income  maintenance 
program  for  older  workers.  We  presently  have  neai^v  2,000  in- 
school  youth  and  nearly  700  older  workers  enrolled.  OuSin-school 
program  is  projected  to  cost  over  $1  million  and  our  older  worker 
program  $4  million. 

Our  cost  for  placement  is  higher  in  these  programs  than  in 
others,  and  our  entered  employment  rate  is  lower.  But  we  think 
we're  utilizing  CETA  to  its  fullest  extent,  meeting  the  employment 
and  training  needs  of  those  identified  with  the  most  need  in  our 
area. 

Utilizing  CETA  services  to  keep  youngsters  in  school,  thus  better 
preparing  them  for  career  planning  and  decisionmaking,  helping 
mem  have  the  advantage  of  a  high  school  diploma  when  they  are 
searching  for  jobs  we  feel  is  a  hedge  for  thefuture.  We  feel  we  can 
provide  the  services  now  at  a  lower  cost  or  later  on  welfare  pro- 
grams at  a  much  greater  cost. 

The  older  workers  we  serve  also  have,  special  needs,  we  feel.  I  • 
hope  it  is  still  preferable  in  this  country  to  provide  a  person  with 
honest  work  and  an  honest  paycheck  for  that  work  rather  than 
have  him  stay  home  and  draw  money  for  doing  nothing.  We  can't 
help  but  feel  that  there  is  more  dignity  in  a  job,  even  if  it  is  a 
subsidized  dne. 

If  the  proposed  CETA  cuts  come  about,  these  programs,  because 
of  their  low-job  placement  rate,  will  have  to  be  reduced  if  not  cut 
out  altogether.  What  voll  happen?  Will  the  school  dropout  rate 
begin  to  increase  again?  Will  more  older  workers  have  to  fall  into 
the  social  safety  net?  Can  the  safety  net  hold  all  of  them  or  will  it 
have  to  grow  considerably? 

We  have  been  told  not  to  take  proposed  cuts  personally,  but 
that's  kind  of  difficult  when  you  have  a  staff  as^  dedicated  as  ours. 
Concerns  I  hear  around  the  office  are  not  what's  going  to  happen 
to  my  job  if  these  cuts  are  approved,  butYather  what  will  happen 
to  the  people  we're  trying  tb  serve  if  these  cuts  come  about. 

Estimates  are  that,apprdximately  one-third  of  our  administrative 
^moneys  will  be  lost;  yet  concents  appear  to  be  mainly  about  our 
participants  rather  than  our  staff  from  our  staff  people.. 

I  am  concerned  because  I  feel  there  are  better  ways  in  dealing 
with  some  of  CETA's  problems  in  program  cuts,  better  ways  of 
tightening  our  money  Belts.  Within  the  CETA  regulation  are  rules 
which  are  both  costly  and  detrimental  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  defined  goals. 

No.  1,  at  present  participants  receive  at  least  ^he  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  during  their  .training.  Some  of  them  have  to  take  a  cut 
in  pay  in  going  from  training  where  they  received  the  minimum 
wage  with  no  deductions  to  an  entry  level  job  at  minimum  wage 
with  deductions.  Wages  and  allowances  at  a  rate  of  80  percent  of 
the  mirUmum  wage  would  reduce  expenditures,  provide  an  incen- 
tive for  leaving  training  for  a  job,  and  still  help  those  in  faeed. 
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No.  2,  current  regulations  provide  for  dependent  allowance,  re- 
tirement, and  other  fringes  on  top  of  minimum  wage.  If  they  were 
reduced  to  the  allowance  or  wage  cited  earlier,  the  80  percent  level, 
and  workmen's  compensation  was  still  on,  it  would  enhance  the 
transitions  finding  them  subsidized  employment. 
-  No.  3,  the  current  systems  provide  for  different  eligibility  guide- 
lines for  each  program.  This  increases  the  amount  of  paperwork 
considerably  and  multiplies  the  opportunities  for  error.  This 
system  also  supports  a  structural  need  concept  which  does  not  exist 
to  the  extent  indicated.  One  set  of  guidelines  encompassing  income 
and  unemployment  requirements  would  reduce  paperwork,  error, 
and  cost.  \ 

Finally,  I'm  concerned  because  I'm  afraid  that  these  cuts  are  all 
too  typical  of  pre-CETA  activity.  Prior  to  CETA,  manpower  activi- 
ties were  fragmented  and  not  as  effective  as  they  might  be.  When 
CETA  was  enacted,  it  was  the  culmination  of  years  of  experience  in 
trying  to  assist  the  disadvantaged  and  the  unemployed.  For  the 
first  time  in  this  Nation's  history  local  folks  were  allowed  to  make 
decisions  about  local  needs. 

CETA  works  in  eastern  Kentucky.  Just  ask  the  thousands  who 
have  benefited  from  it.  This  is  not  the  time  to  pull  the  plug,  but 
rather  the  time  to  roll  up  our  shirt  sleeves  and  work  together. 

On  February  18,  1981,  President  Reagan  delive^d  an  address  to 
Congress  on  nte  economic  recovery  program.  Th^Vaddress  ended 
with,  "The  people  are6watching  and  waiting.  Thejadon't  demand' 
miracles,  but  they  do  expect  us  to  act,  and  let  us  act  together." 

The  disadvantaged  citizens  of  this  Nation  are  also  watching  and 
waiting.  They  also  expect  action  on  their  needs.  Let  us  act  together 
to  be  sure  that  they  do  not  get  lost  in  this  economic  shuffle. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Kershaw. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr. A  Steve  Zimmer,  Louisville  and  Jefferson 
County  Consortium.  ^ 

STATEMENT  OF  STEVE  ZIMMER,  LOUISVILLE-JEFFERSON 
j  COUNTY  CONSORTIUM  > 

Mr.  Zimmer.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Steven  L.  Zimmer.  I  am  CETA  Director  for  the  Louisville- 
Jefferson  County  Consortium. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  speak  on  matters  of  urgent  con- 
♦  cern  to  our  citizens,  not  only  in  Louisville  and  Jefferson  County, 

Ky.,  but  in  the  entire  Nation.  As  we  all  know,  this  is  a  time  of 
change,  change  in  public  policy,  national  priorities,  public  and 
private  partnerships,  and  public  perceptions.  However,  in  the 
course  of  these  changes  we  must  not  destroy  the  progress  that  has 
been  made. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  .  the  progress  we  have  made  in 
developing  effective  linkages  between  CETA  and  our  educational 
systems  and  institutions,  especially  the  progress  we  have' made  in 
reducing  unnecessary  duplications  and  creating  cost  effective  serv- 
ices for  young  R^ple  and  adults. 

'  The  linkages  which  exist  cover  all  facets  of  the  CETA  program. 
The  CETA  program  in  Louisville  and  Jefferson  County  helps  sup- 
.  port  severak  hundred  participants  annually  in  occupational  class- 
room training.  At  present  we  do  not  have  thefcapability  to  provide 
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enough  training  slots  in  the  vocational  system  for  the  CETA  par- 
ticipants that  we  currently  have  enrolled,  and  yet:  it's  bei^g  threat- 
ened witli  a  25-percent  cut.  v 

We  are  negotiating  to  increase  the  number  of  slots  in  the  Jeffer- 
son State  Vocational  School  by  having  night  classes,  use  the  facili- 
ty as  much  as  possible.  We  are  also  negotiating  with  the  board  of 
education  to  utilize  secondary  vocational  schools  for  adult  classes 
in  the  evening.  •  i 

Last  year  in  evaluating  our  program  we  discovered  that  yfcar^n 
and  year  out  occupational  classroom  training,  vocational  education 
is  the  most  effective  activity  for  placing  CETA  eligible  participants 
into  jobs. 

In  our  title  IV  youth  programs,  also  threatened  with*extinction, 
we  have  established  linkages  to  provide  in-school  youth  with  aca- 
demic credit  for  at  work  experience.  We  have. also  used  secondary 
vocational  educational  facilities  for  our  vocational  exploratory  pro- 
grams on  both  a  y^ar-round  basis ,  and  with  the  summer  youth 
program. 

Even  in  the  unfairly  maligned  public  service  employment  compo- 
nents we  have  contracted  .with  vocational  education  to  provide 
training  to  PSE  jobholders.  For  example,  in  the  Metro  Parks  De- 
partment we  have  contracted  with  vocational  education  to  provide 
training  to  entry-level  park  workers  in  the  areas  of-groundskeep- 
ing,  carpentry,  and  small  Equipment*  repair.  , 

The  parks  department  staff  found  this  program  to  be  so  success- 
ful  that  they  had  intended  in  the  future  to  do  most-  entry-level  \ 
hiring  for  regular  budget  jobs  through  the  CETA  program.  At  the 
present  time  approximately  one-third  of  all  regular  budget  entry 
level  park  worker  jobs  were  originally  hired  through  vthe  CETA 
program  and  transitioned.  In  our  sanitation  department  all  hires 
in  the  last  year  were  transitioned  through  CETA,  no  gate  hires,  in 
essence. 

There  are  "several  myths  whidi  are  being  perpetuated  by  the 
administration  and  the  national  pr^ss  concerning  the  CETA  pro- 
gram and  public  service  employment  in  particular.  I  would  like  to 
do  a  little  demythologizing,  if  I  may. 

,  The  first  myth  is  that  CETA  provides  only  dead-end,  make-work 
jobs  which  provide  no  opportunity  for  advancement  or  skill  train- 
ing. Our  parks  department  experience  demonstrates  the  falseness 
of  that  claim.  I  believe  any  job  which  improves  basic  job-keeping 
skills  and  teaches  good  work  habits  is  beneficial  and  increases  the 
productivity  of  the  American  work  force. 

Ijraddition,  our  program  has  made  an  effort  to  link  adult  basic  „ 
education  with  public  service  employment.  All  PSE  jobholders  are 
tested  and  basic  education  is  made  available  to  them.  In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1980.  almost  25  percent  of  our  PSE 
participants  who  were  high  school  dropouts  reached  the  GED  level 
in  conjunction  with  holding  a  full-time  job.  Therefore,  participants 
le3rn  work  skills,  provide  valuable  public  services,  upgrade  their 
basic  educational  skills,  and  become  more  employable. 

The  second  myth  is  that  PSE  jobs  do  not  nave  a  counterpart  in 
the  private  sector.  This,  too,  is  false.  In  our  program  46  percent  of 
all  PSE  participants  entering  employment  in  fiscal  year  1980  ob- 
tained jobs  in  the  private  sector.  That's  a  period  when  unemploy- 


ment  overall  in  Jefferson  County  increased  from  8  percent  to  9.5 
percent;  yet  we  were  placing*  PSE  jobholders  in  the  private  sector. 
And  also  that  was  time  when  we  were  working  hard  to  transition 
from  CETA  into  regular  programs. 

The  third  myth  is  that  all  PSE  jobs  are  in  government.  This,  too, 
is  false.  Over  60  percent  of  the  PSE  positions  for  this  fiscaUyear, 
the  one  they're  phasing  out,  were  allocated  to  non-governmental 
agencies*  Participants  in 'these  p'rograms  not  only  learn  valuable 
skills  but  also  provide  important  public  services.  For  example,  par- 
ticipants work  with  a  USDA-funded  project  which  distributes  nutri-  * 
'  tional  foods  to  pregnant  women  and  mothers  with  infants. 

Second  example:  In  the  winter  of  1978-1979  in  Louisville,  five 
public  inebriants  died  of  exposure.  In  response  tp  this  tragedy  a 
shelter  was  established  with  CETA  support.  In  the  tw&Jmost  recent 
winters  in  Louisville  no  public  inebriants  have  died  of  exposure, 
Our  Salvation  Army  shelter  for  public  inebriants  will  have  to  close 
or  severely  curtail  services  without  continued  CETA  support.  This 
budget  proposal,  I  assert,  will  result  in  death. 

A  number ^>f  PSE  projects  are  in  the  area  of  housing  rehabilita-  . 
tion,  repaiy  maintenance,  winterization,  dnd  we^therization.  In 
attemptingfto  revitalize  our  inner  cities,  housing  stock  must  be 
saved,  and  that,  too,  will  suffer.  And  most  of- this  is  in  conjunction 
and  linkages' with  community  development  block  grant  programs. 

CETA  workers*  drive  vans  for  the  Red  Cross  WHEELS  program 
which  provjd^TnStrcar  transporta^pn  for  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapp^T  Without,  drivers  .how  are  they  going  , to  get  to  the 
doctor?  / 

CETA  child  care  workers  are  providing  services  to  children  in 
several  daycare  centers.  I  assert  that  children  are  our  future,  and 
yet  we  are  screwing  them. 

The  Housing  Authority  of  Louisville  has  several  CETA-funde<k 
police-officers.  Many  of  our  CETA-trained  police  officers  have  se- 
cured employment  on  regular  police  forces  and  in  the  private 
sector 

The  fourth  myth  is  twofold.  One,  that  all  PSE  participants  are 
eligible  for  and  will  receive  unemployment  insurance  benefits;  and 
second,  that  the  elimination  of  PSE  will  save  Federal  dollars. 

First,  not  all  PSE  participants  are  eligible  for  benefits  if  they 
work  for  an-  exempt  agency.  The  JSalvation  Army  I  referenced 
earlier  is  an  exempt  agency. 

Second,  CETA  serves  the  long-term  unemployed,  and  the  level  of 
benefits,  if  'any,  for  which  laid-ofT  participants  are  eligible  are 
linrited.  We  ran  a  sample  yesterday,  just  a  random  sample  of  five 
participants.  They  were  eligible  for  no  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  because  they  were  not  employed  during  the  claim  period. 
;  Unemployment  insurance  benefits  are  included,  but  where  does 
the  proposed  Federal  budget  recognize  the  increased  cost  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  for  AFDC,  food  stamps,  medicaid,  and  any  other 
welfare  payments  for  current  PSE  jkrticipants? 

We  rieed  also  to  consider  the  loss  of  tax  revenues  to  Stat^  and 
local  governments  as  well  as  the  loss  of  economic  stimulation  to 
our  community. 

Congressman  Hawkins  raised  the  issue  of  transition.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  no  general  fund  dollars  in  city  or  county  govern- 
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ment  to  pick  up  these  programs.  Layoffs  ancTwipeouts  of  regular 
programs  is  forthcoming. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  interrupt  you,  please.  You're  making 
such  an  outstanding  statement  in  telling  the  country  the  effects  of 
what  these  cutbacks  are  going' to  be.  The  trouble  is  you  just  do  not 
have  a  forum.  The  American  people  don't  understand  it,  and  that's 
the  big  prpblem  we* re. confronted  with.  We're  up  against  the  gun. 
And  if  there's  some  way  that  your  friends  oan  help  us  educate  the 
^Congressmen*  you're  going  to  have  to  do  it  in  a  hurry. 

I  just  wish  that  the  Members  of  the  Cpngress  realized  the  conse- 
quences of  what  these  cutbacks  are  going  to  mean:  more  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  Instead  of  reviving  the  economy,  we're  going 
.to  bring  about  more  unemployment,  less  training,  less  taxes,  and 
it's  going  to  lead  us  in  the  direction  of  a  depression.  But  that's 
what  we  have  been  unable  to  sell  up  to  this  point.  I  hope  you  can 
help  us  sell  it. 

Go  right  ahead  with  that  statement. 
-  Mr.  Zimmer.  I  would  like  to  share  with  you— I  did  not  bring  it, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  important  for  you  to  enter  it  into  the 
record,  the  Pourier  Journal  in  an  editorial  yesterday  morning  came 
out  in  sppport  of  resisting  CETA  cuts,  called  it  totally  inconsistent 
with  the  Reagan  plan.  A  forum  is  starting. 

Cutbacks  in  funding  of  vocational  education  and  CETA  appear  to 
me  to  be  contrary  to  the  basic  pWosophy  of  »the  administration's 
economic  recovery  plan.  Let  me  say  I  am  not  an  economist.  I  am  a 
^bureaucrat.  I  am  a  layman  when  it  comes  to  the  economy,  but  an 
economist  is  simply  a  layman  with  credentials. 

I  believe  that  if  the  private  sector  has  greater  capital  to  invest  in 
plant  improvements  and  expansions,  much  of  that  investment  will 
be  geared  toward  automation  and  robotization  which  will  reduce 
the  number  of  entry-level  jobs.  Therefore,  the  need  for  training  the 
work  force  will  become  even  greater. 

CETA  and  vocational  education  are  the  public  avenues  available 
to  move  the  disadvantaged  long-term  unemployed,  those  without 
any  job  skills,  who  have  multiple  barriers,  into  the  mainstream  of* 
the  American  work  force.  6  l>i 

Economic  recovery  is  like  a  three-legged  stool.  The  first  leg  of 
that  stool  is  the  required  capital.  The  second  leg  of  that  stool  is 
employed  consumers,  and  the  third  leg  of  that  stool  is  a  trained 
Work  force.  A  stool  cannot  stand  on  only  one  or  even  two  legs. 

CETA  and  vocational  education  in  partnership  with  the  private 
sector  have  the  capability  to  provide  a  trained. work  force.  It  may 
be^rgued  that  the  private  sector  can  do  this  training.  In  the  next 
few  years  in  conjunction  with  automation,  robotization,  and  un- 
dreamed of  technological  developments  -it  is  technical  jobs  that  will 
be  in  demand.  The  disadvantaged  unskilled  "worker  will  not  be  able 
to  obtain  these  jobs.  They'll  be  left  in  the  lurch.'  4 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  private  'sector  will  mobilize  itself  to  pro- 
vide an  effective  training  mechanism  to  move  them  from  where 
they  are  to  where  they  will  be  able  to-  qualify  for  the  new  jobs  with 


Unemployed  individuals  unless  provided  with  training  which  will 
enable  them  to  enter  the  labor  force,  first,  are  not  consumers; 


additional  training. 
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second,  "decrease  the  gross  national  product;  thifd,  add  .to  the  cost 
of  government;  and' fourth,  fuel  the  inflationary  spiral. 

In  my  office  I  have  a  framed  calligraphy  which  reads   Give  a 
person  a  fish,  and  yoif  feed  that  person  for  a  day;  teach  a  person  t§ 
fish,  antf  you  feed  a  family  for  a;lifetime." 
Thank  you. 

[Editorial  referred  to  above  foljows:] 

(From  the  CouneisJoufnal,  Friday,  Mar.  13,  1981] 

Editorial  Opini\n— A  Budget  That  Tells  the  Poor  To  Work  but  Offers  No 
>k       •  »  Help 

If  you're  mystifiedoWresident  Reagan's  two-pronged  approach  to  the  problem  of 
jobless  Americans  on  welrare,  welcome  to  theJ  club.  m n 

On  the  one  hand,  tne  administration  proposes  compulsory  work  fa  re  for  as  many 
as  800,000  adult  welfare  recipients,  to  teach  them  regular  work  habits  and  get  some 
of  them  into1  private-sector  jobs  and  off  the  dole*.  On  the  other,  it  % proposes  to 
eliminate  major  sections  of  CETA  (the  Comprehensive  Employment^*  Training 
Act),  which  after  a  shaky  start  has  shown  notable  success  in  achieving  Mr  Reagan  s 
stated  objective.  •  *    ,  ,  , 

To  be  sure,  the  seven-year-old  CETA  program  often  has  been  accused  of  baa 
managements  and  uncertain  goals.  At  the  -start,  many  of  its  jobs  in  local  govern- 
ments were  filled  by  .relatives  or  friends  of  officials,  and  communities  shaved  costs 
by  using  these  federally  paid"  workers  to  fill  <police  and  other  vacancies. 

But  similar  abuses  may  occur  in  many  other  social-service  programs  if  the  Reagan 
administration  successfully  returns  them  to  state  and  local  control.  And  later  re- 
forms have  made  a  difference.  ___A  ,      ,  ,   .  . 

In  Louisville  and  Jefferson  County,  for  example/CETA  has  done  much  to  get 
people  off  welfare  and  into  permanent  jobs.  Some  of  the  jobs  admittedly  dont 
-    require  mueh-^kill  or  train-people- for  advancement.  But  the  program's  administra- 
*     a    tore  say  that  it's  a -mistake  to. conclude  that  these  are  mere  'make  work  jobs. 
Simply  acquiring  responsible  work  habits  can  be  a  profound  first  step,,  with  a  gr^at 
payoff  for  society. '  •  .   .    m  _  j  ... 

The  experience  m  this  community  may  not  be  typical,  of  course.  That  s  something 
for  Congress  to  determine  as  it*mulls  the  President's  drastic  cutbacks.  But  many 
believe  Uuisville's.experience  with  CETA  to  be  more  the  rule  than  the  exception  If 
that's  so,  then  where  ia  the  "economic  sanity"-Mr.  Reagan  s  words-in  taking  one- 
tenth  of  his  total  of  $48.6  billion  in  budget  savings  out  of  job  training  programs^ 

The  saving  would  cofrie  mostly  through  elimination  of  310,000  'public  service 
jobs  nationally— a  program  that  now  costs  the  federal  government  $3.6  billion  a 
year  And  another  $1.4  billion  wouldtfee^aved  in  job  training  for  the  private  sector, 
including  jobs  for  youth,  by  dropping  categorical  manpower  programs  and  substitut- 
ing "block"  grants  totaling  ajx>ut25  percent  less.         %        .  # 

The  first  proposal  ajready  threatens  layoff  notices  in  Louisville  and  Jefferson 
County  for  virtually  all  the  660.CETA  workers  employed«by government  agencies 
(about  40  percent  of  the  workers)  or  private  organizations.  The  latter  includes  the 
Red  Cross,  where  CETA  workers  have  aided  in  the  WHEELS  program  for  getting 
handicapped  persons  fron\  place  to  place;,  the  Salvadon.  Army,  where  they  have 
helped  run  aQielter  for  ^alcoholics;  the  Project  ACCEPT  office^where  they  have 
learned  credit  counseling;  and  dozens  ofrother  social-service  and  cWntable  agencies. 

The  second  major  category  of  CETA  programs— manpower  training  in  private 
industry— is  an  even  more  dramatic  success  story.  And  it,  too,  could  be  imperiled  by 
the  federal  fund  cutbacks.  In  Louisville,  employment  counseling  andguidance  ef- 
forts annually  asSist  2,000  CETA  trainees  for  jobs  in  private  industry  The  quality  of 
this  training  is  s#i  to  be  high:  General  Electric  has  studied  the  records  of  100 
CETA  workers  given  on-the-job  training  with  a  group  of  1  gate  hires.  It  found  the 
latter  less  stable,  less  likely  to  stay  on  GE's  payroll. 

-  But  local  and  state  governments,  with  less  money  to  support  more  obligations, 
might  have  to  trinxsuch  programs.  I£*that  happens,  the  result  could  be  a  classic  tase 
of  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.  m 
Ih  the  Reagan  scenario,  enterprising  governments  and  a  reviving  private  economy 

*  will  provide  plenty  ofjobs  for  those  now  on  welfare,  including  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed. Pat  city  .halls*  and  state  houses  are  in  a  frenzy  of  belt-tightening,  all  across 

*  the  country.  And  substantial  economic  recovery  could  be  months,  even  years,  in  the 
future.  In  the  meantime,  what  of  the  human  hardships?  Where  is  White  House 
.recognition  of  the  amount  of  unemployment  compensation,  basic  welfare4  Medicaid 
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and  food  strips  it  could  take  to  maintain  those  cast  adrift  in  the  job  market  by 
CETA  cutbacks? 


CETA  BENEFITS  TO  KENTUCKY 

Carl  Perkins,  chairman  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  is  one 
congressman  convinced  that  CETA  has  worked  and  should  be  protected  from  disrup- 
tions. He'll  conduct  a  field  hearing  tomorrow  to  back  up  his  contention.  He's  partly 
influenced  by  the  importance  of  CETA  funds  to  Kentucky,  where  amofyg  other 
things  they  have  been  the  salvationpf  federally  mandated  ambulance  units.  CETA 
workers  have  taken*  part  in  emergency  services  in  47  counties,  law-enforcement 
work  in  30  counties  and  senior-citizen  center  transportation  systems  in  45  counties. 

If  a  program,*  on  balance,  worfts  -and  meets  a  grave  national  need,  why  kill  it? 
That  is  the  question 'such  congressmen  as  Carl  Perkins  must  insist  be  answered 
before  casting  job  training  adrift. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  thank  all  of  you  gentlemen. 
Mr.  Hawkins,  go  ahead.  t>  * 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  think-most  of  my  questions  have  been  Answered, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  appreciate  the  views  of  the  panel,  and  I 
think  they've  stated  their  views  very  well.  In  addition,  however,  to 
what  is* already  being  eliminate^  the  plan  calls  for  a  lot  more 
elimination.  They  started  with  title  VI  and  then  title  II  and  now 
the  eliminating  is  including  titles  IV  and  III,  and  most  of  the 
testimony ^has  not  feven  dealt  with  the  additional  titles  that  are 
going  to  be  eliminated.  So'  I  think  it's  a  lot  rpore  serious  than  what 
has  been  stated  here  this  morning. 

I  have  no  questions,  I  think  they  have  *  been  answered  in  the 
statements.  >    '  -;  — 

Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Kildee.      *  • 

Mr.  Kildee.  I  would  like  to  exhort'  you  again  to  communicate 
with  the  people  whose  lives  you  affect  and  let  them  in  turn  inform 
the  Congress,  because  the  President  in  a  sense  has  the  country 
mesmerized  in  support  of  the  budget  cuts.  My  mail  is  running  10  to 
1  in  favor  of  cutting  the  budget  and  supporting  the  President.  You 
have  to  analyze  those  cuts  and  let^people  know  how  their  lives  are 
going  to  be  affected  by  then. 

I  ivas  encouraged  by  the  editorial  you  mentioned  that  appeared 
in  one  of  the  Kentucky  papers  the  other  day.  My  own  Flint  Jour- 
nal 2  weeks  ago  Friday  analyzed  these  cuts  and  said  they  are- not 
really  good,  and  that  theiCongress  should  exercise  its  constitutional 
prerogative  of  qu^tioning^tnem. 

The  impression  na&  been  created  that- to  question  aijy  cut  is 
somewhat  less  than  being  American.  2  think  it  s  very  American1  to 
question  these  cuts. 

This  committee  is  committed  to  vocational  education  and  job 
training.  But  we're  going  to  have  a  hard  time  bejkre  the  House 
Budget  Committee,  and  we're  going  to  have'  ahardtime  >jrith  the' 
reconciliation  bill  unless  we  get  the^  petfple  served  by  these  pro- 
grams to  contacTtheir  respective  Members  of  Congress  throughout 
the  country.  The  magic  number  in  Washington,  assuming  everyone 
is  present,  is  218  to  carry  a  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives/ 
WeVj  better  have  218  votes  or  we're  going  to  lose  these  programs. 

That's>all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  know,  we  have  not  received  one  letter 
on  the  President's  proposal  to  cut  out  all  public* service  employ- 
ment. I  have  not  received  a  first  letter.  Of  course,  it  would  not  he 
necessary  to  rely  on  me  anyway,  but  J'm  just  assuming  that  the 
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people  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  public  service  employment 
throughout  the  country  have  just  given  up. 

I  don't  know  whether  the  city  of  Louisville  has  the  resources. to 
hire  all  these  necessary 'employees  to  carry  on  the -sensitive  govern- 
mental functions  wfterrthese.  CETA  employees  are  all  cut  off  the 
rolls.  I  just  doubt  it.  • 

But  if  we  could  do  something  to  educate  all  of  thfe  Members,  to 
let  them  know  this  is  no  waste  of  money  but  it  realty  will  be 
money  added  to  the  treasury;  Seve'ral  years  ago  before  we  merged 
all  these  programs  into  the  CETA  legislation,  in  1967  or  1968, 
under  the  old  work  experience  program  we  were  giving  people  40, 
50,  60  years  of  age  training  and  some,  adult  basic  education.  We  got 
Ford  to  come  up  there  and  interview  them,  and  hundreds  of  them 
were  employed  and  taken  to  factories,  and  they're  still  working, 
there.  And  many  of  them  have  reared  and  come  back  home. 

So  this  is  not  money  thrown  down  the  drain  by  any  sense  of  the 
word.  But  a  lot  of  our  good  friends  in  Congress  can  go  through  life 
and  never  realize  the  true  situation  here.  They  just  think  it's 
throwing  away  money.  That's  what  the  President  evidently  thinks. 
And  we're  going  to  do  our  best  to  salvage  these  programs.  This  is 
going  to  be  a  hard  one.  Gus  and  I  discussed  CETA  last  night  over 
dinner.  We're  really  concerned  about  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Kershaw,  the  President  first  stated  he  was  not  going  to 
interfere  with  any  of  the  CETA  training  programs,  just  public 
service  employment.  Then  he  comes  back  and  asks  for  cuts  in 
training  on  the  second  round.  He  said  we  had  to  cut  more.  He  did 
*  that  on  a  lot  of  other  programs. 

But  how  many  poor  youngsters  that  are  now  taking  CETA  train- 
ing could  be  affected  up  there  i|i  those  20  or  25kcounties  in  the 
Appalachian  area? 

Mr.  Kershaw.  I'd  say  that  the4>iggest  industry  in  Eastern  Ken- 
t;icky  for  young  people  if  these  cuts  come  about  will,  be  bridge 
watching.  They'll  be  sitting  on  the  bridge  watching  the  river  go  by. 
Because  if  those  youngsters  are  cut  out  of  the  in-school  program 
tod  the  possibility  of  getting  into  vocational  education,  there  is  just 
no  way  for  them  to  majse  a  transition  to  work. 

If  you're  talking  about  numbers,  we  serve  approximatel^J3,000  to 
4,000  youngsters  a  year  in  the  in-schqol  program.  If  we  wer^to  lose 
that,  I'm  afraid  we'd  see  a  return  to  the  1950>'sohere  in  Eastern 
.Kentucky  of  educational  attainment  rated  fifth  grade,  sixth  grade. 
I  think  you'd  see  a  whole  lot  more  dropouts  from  school  and  more 
people  unable  to  enter  the  work  force.        „  • 

Chairman  Perkins.  And  less  foxes 'being  paid  to  the  Federal 
government  within  a  few  years.  m  .  . 

Mr.  Kershaw.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Anc^giore  people  on  unemployment  compen- 
sation and  on  food  stamps. 

Mr.  Kershaw,  Yes,  sir.  When  Mr.  Hawkins  .asked^  about  were 
these  makeshift  jobs  orsnake  work  jobs,  I  realize  that's  bfeing  said 
but  it  still  kind  of  disturbs  me  that  that  question  should  even  come 
up.  I  think  one  only  has  to  watch  an  ambulance  run  in  eastern 
^Kentucky  and  realize  that  someone's  life  was  saved  because  some- 
one was  trained  under  CETA  and  services  were  made  available 
under  CETA,  and  then  watch  what  happens  when  that  service  is 
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no  longer  available.  Police  £nd  fire  protection,  those  kinds  of  things 
*Would  be  lost.  ,  *  „ 

Our  counties  'can't  absorb  those  costs.  They're  already  spending 
•at  the  maximum  all  the  money  that  they  have.  They  don't  have 
another  source. 

Chairman  Perkins.  If  we  cut  out  the  youth  employment,  the 
f  State  would  not  have  the  money  to  carry  on  the  cleanup*  programs 
jiround  the  parks.  It  would  hit  us  and  affect  us  in  many  ways. 

Do  you  care  to  comment  on  that,  Mr.  Zimmer,  as  far  as  Louis- 
ville is  concerned?  ^ 

Mr.  Zimmer.  We  have  had  through  the  cuts  of  funds  that  have 
already  come  about  reduced  the  number  of  youth  that  we  serye  in 
the  total  program  ih  terms  of  in-school  youth\nd  have  focused 
upon  the  out-of-schqol  youth,  especially  the  juvenile  offender. 

The  wipeout  of  the  youth  program  would  make  inner  city  black 
^unemployment  of  young  people  skyrocket  from  40-plus  percent.  I 
*mean,  that's  like  starting  at  tragedy  and  disaster  and  moving  to 
worse.  We  have  a  clientele  that  is  so  in  need,  so  massively  in  need 
in  terms  of  educational  level,  skill  level,  that  21/?  years  is  not 
enough  time.  And  yet  I'm  amazed  when  I  sit  back  and  see  that  we 
take  our  average  CETA  participant  who  functions  on  a  fifth  grade 
level  N&qd  within,  a  2*/2-year  pefkaLnot  only  provide  that  person 
with  a  jdk  but  get  them  to  the  GEEhgrade  level.  The  educational 
system  had  12  years.  We  do  it  in  a  few  months. 

Chairman  Permns.  John,  would  you  care  to  comment? 

Dr.  Wells.  I  didn't  go  into  any  detail,  Mr.  Cljairm^,  on  various 
programs  that  we  have  initiated  that  will  be  cut  back.  One  I  think 
'  of  is  one  that  this  administration  initiated  in  its  first  weeks  for 
serving  displaced  homemakers  in  Kentucky. 

We  hav<£  according  to'  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  approxi- 
mately 40,000  women  who  because  of  death,  divoKce,  or  desertion 
find  themselves  with  chHttren  and  no  visible  means  of  support.  We 
initiated  this  program.  We  came  ihto  office  in  January  and  initiat- 
ed it  in  the  first  part  of  April.  We  implemented  it  largely  through  the 
community  college  system  h&re  at  the  University  of  Kentucky.  We 
have  three  operating  in  east  Kentucky  and  one  in  Harlan  at  the 
community  college,  another  in  Hazard,  and  there  at  Prestonsburg. 
That's  under  title  II.  .  ;  . 

ta  ^e.'re  serving  1,500  women,  trying  to  give  them  job  skills,  GED 
training,  "transition  into  vocational  education,  trying  to  really 
transfohn  them  from  dependent' members  of  society  nnto  independ- 
enttaxpaying  and  self*sufficient  members  of  society. 

That  s  just  one  program.  Some  of  oifr  mostr  vulnerable  individ- 
uals. Another  program  we  were  able  to  initiate  was  a  cooperative 
program  with  the  Department  of  Corrections.  J^came  to  my  atten- 
tion the  greatest  reason  for  recidivism  was  the  fact  that  upon  being 
released  from  prison,  prisoners  did  not  have 'any  skills  by*  which 
they  could  find  a  job,  and  witfrout  employment  they  Would  tend  to 
go  back  igto  a  life  of  crime. 

•With  Commissioner  George  Wilson  we  worked  out  a  cooperative 
agre&ient  We're  usitfg  CETA  funds^again  title  II,  to  train  these 
individuals.  We  havs,  r  think,  300  prisoners.  And  I  forget 'the  exact, 
figure,  but  it  strikes  me  -as  300  already  wh<5m  we've  put  through 
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this 'training  program,  so  that  upon  release  from,  prison 'they  will 
h^ve  a  greater  chance  to  secure  employment  ,  M 

Another  thing  I  have  heard,  and  this  is  unofficial,  but  we  re  told 
I  operate  the  Employment  Service  for  Kentucky,  and  jve  re t  told 
unofficially  from  people  in  the  Department  of  Labor  that  this  is 
goiiig  to  be  cut'by  20  percent  '   •  *  / 

Chmrinan^PERKiNs.  It's  already  been  announced,  h^snt  it,  Cjus/ 
Dr  Wells-  Twenty  percent.  Well,, you  know.,  we  placed  55,000 
peopie  into  jobs  in  the  Employment  Service  in  Kentucky  last  year. 
Mr  Hawkins.  Is  that  under  your-jurisdictionr  >  . 

Dr  Wells  "Yes,  it  fs,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Fifty-five  thousand  people  we 
.  put  to  work.  Twenty  percent  of  those,  it  translates  at  the  minimum 
10,000  individual*  who  wouldn't  have  been  served.  • 

I  mean,  it  goes  on  and  on  and;  on.  The  lllogics  of  the  various 
-proposals  stagger  the  imagination.  We  trained  last  year  <25,bUU  and 
Tome-odd  people  in  CfiTA  in  the  balance  of  the  State,  91  counties 
here  in  Kentucky,  and  I  would  not  hazard,  it  would  be  speculation 
for  me  to  say  how  many  would  not  have  been  trained  otherwise, 
but  it  is  In  the  thousands  without  any  question.         •  # 

Chairman  Perkins.^  have  seen  you  here  at  my  hearings  several 
years  ago.  Do  you  care -to  comment  on  that  question? 

Mr.  Ferr.  Thank  you .  Two  or  three  things  1 11  address.  Let  me 
explain  to  the  others  who  I  am.        t  n  . 
'     Chairman  Perkins.  Identify  yourself  for  the  record. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  FERR,  ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT, 

KENTUCKY  DEPARTMENT  FOR  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
*  Mr.  &:rr.  My  name  is  Charles  Ferr.  I  work  for  Commissioner 
Wells,  mn  an  administrative  assistant.  And  I've  had  more  than  a 
%  passing  interest,  in  all  of  what  you're  saying  in  that  I  am  the 
secretaiar  of  the  State  Employment  and  Training  Council,  I  m  a 
membeTof  the  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education. 
Chairman  Perkins.  You  used  to  testify,  I.  think,  before  our  com- 

'  ^Mt^Ferr^I  also  serve  on 'the  State  Plan  for  vocational  education, 
and  I  afeo  administer  the  weatherizatiosfc  program  in  the  State  ot 
Kentucky  with  the  Department  of  Energy  using  their  public  serv- 
ice employment  workers.  So  I  have  moje  than  a  passing  fcterest. 

The  thing  that  really  concerns  u^gien  I  WW*  I  meai?t  lrhe 
State  Empl«ment  and  Training  CouflflLand  the  SHte  Council  for 
Vocational  Education— is  we  have  jdMWieetyigs.'We  do  joint  ven- 
tures. We  do  joifit  assessment.  We  do  joint  needs  assessment,  ajicl 
*  Barve  been  for  yeaihe.  •         ,      t  ,     _  .  .  .  .  ,4 

The  thing  that  wfe're  getting  from  the  whole  administration  is  it 
looks  like  their  economic  policy  is  going  to  be„based  on  what  Mr. 
Kemp  and  MivGarcia  have  introduced  as  ah  enterprise  zone  act. 
the  conce^T  for  us  is  that  we  don'];  find  any  menUpn,  sir,  in 
~*  them  of  a  labor  exchange.  We  don't  find  any  concern  in  therefor 
>the  vocational  education  programs  to  train  these  people,  and^we 
'llion't  find  any  place  for  CETA  in  those  at  all.  #    .  • 

^  And  I  think  that  the  structure  and  the  representative^  that  you 
♦"had  here  this  morning  more  than  demonstrate  the  fact  that  >voca- 
tioifal  education  and  CETA  and  the  private  sector  in  Kentucky  -are 
ope/ating  and  are  doing  a  job  that  everybody  is  happy  Vwith,  aftd 
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We're  producing  jobs  that  produce  people  in  work,  and  it  has  a  cost 
benefit,  Mr.  Hawkins,  that  reduces  it. 

The  special  grants  to  the  Governor,  for  example,  in  the  past  2 
years  all  the  money  that  they  have  spent  has  a  cost  benefit  of  less 
than  2  years,  and  we  tfrink  that's  real  good.  And  you  heard  Mr. 
Whitaker  this  morning  demonstrate  what  we  can  do  with  industry, 
with  dropouts  if  you  get  them  lined  in.  That's  going  to  be  expanded 
in  the  next  week  to  about  fourfold  of  what  it  is  now.  % 

The  concern  that  we  have  is  the  fact  that  we  have  an  infrastruc- 
ture here  that  demonstrates  we  can  handle  the  expansion  and  the 
technological  changes  are  gQing  to  go.  You  heard  the  geijtleirfan 
say  this  morning  in  jest  that  industry  doesn't  want  a  diiflib  labor 
force.  They've  got  to  have.  We  used  the  example  in  General 
Motels,  the  shapers  and  grinders  and  tools  that  they're  using  are 
computer-operated.  The  instructors  from  the  vocational  school  that 
he  spake  of  go  down  to  see  these  because  we  don't  have  this  kind  of 
thing  within  our  schools  or  within  our  capability. 
*  We're  going  to  have  as  great  a  change  here  as  we  h^d  in  the 
early  1960's.  In  my  opinion  we  need  to  keep  those  people  available 
to  answer  the  needs  of  industry  and  we  need*ta  take  the  CETA 
program  to  keep  them  working  cooperatively  with  them;  because 
the  General  Motors  plant  in  Bowling  Green  is  a  joint  vocational 
education/CETA  operation,  -and  we  have  done  that.  We  meet  with 
every  industry*  that*  comes  into  Kentucky 'to  present  them  the 
proposition  that  we  have  for  th$m  to  make  them  and  welcome 
them  info  our  industrial  family. 

I  don't  think  that  there's  any  way  Uaat  we  can  get"  th$  economi- 
cally disadvantaged,  or  the  new  phrase,  I  don't  like  it,  so  I*won't  use 
it,  in  the  •mainstream  to  get  them  in  unless  you  ha\fe  3  program 
design  for  them.  I  do* not  think  that  anyone  will  answer.  It  takes  a 
combination,  and  I  think  we  haye  the  combination  here  in  order  to 
take  care  of  it.  #  " 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Now,  at  this  point  it  seems  to  me  the  suggestions 
that  have  been  made- by  the  administration  are  totally  lacking  in 
any  substance  jn  terms  of  providing  a.  mechanism  for  doing  „the 
very  thing  that  they  claimed  they  would  like.tp  do. 

Now,  it's  b$en  expressed  that  they  want  these  people  to  be  hirejf 
in  the  private  sector.  Now,  about  a*  week  ago  I  saw  in 'the  Washing- 
ton Post  an  article  in  which  the  administration  had  askea  the 
private  sector  to  employ  the  people  who  are  going  to  lose  their  jobs 
on  CETA.  7 

3  Now,.ther§  is  no  identification  of  who  in  the  private  sector  is  the 
individual  who  is  going  to  do  this.  We  have  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice, for  example,  which  does  provide  some  sorf  of  a  mechanism, 
which  is  being  cut  back.  But  so  far  as  I  know,  if  you  don't  have  the 
CETA,  process, '  if  that's  eliminated,  who  is  going  to  see  that  the 
disadvantaged  or  the  unemployed  will  be  handled  in  some  way? 
Where  will  they  go  to  locate  these  13  miHion  jobs  the.  administra- 
tion says  that*  they're  going  to  produce  in  the  next  several  ye&rs? 
There  is  no  mechanism  provided. 

If  people  in  my  area  see  these  jobs,  and  I've  had  some  to  ask  me 
already  where  do  I  go  to  apply  for  these  jobs,  well,*wher£  do  you  gd 
if  you  re  reducing  the  employment  service,  if  you're  eliminating 
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programs.  They  have  been  able  to  go  through  CETA  and  these 
other  programs,  agencies  in  order  to  locate  those  jobs. 

There  is  no  mention  made  at  all  of  a  mechanism  whereby  indi- 
viduals will  be  able  to  be  processed;  if  they're  disadvantaged 
they're  not  sophisticated  enough  to  go  out  in  the  private  sector  and 
locate  the  jobs.  You  have  no  way  of  providing  any  assistance  to 
them.  It  just  is  absent.  They  are  absent  altogether  in  terms  of  any 
substance,  it  seems  to  me.  * 

And  I  realise -that  in  the  Bureau  of  Manpower  Services  that  you 
will  be  severely  handicapped  as  a  result  of  the  cutbacks  in  that 
agency. 

Dr.  Wells.  Without  question.  Many  more  people  to  try  to  place 
and  less  personnel  with  which  to  do  it,  Mr.  Hawkins.  It  is  self- 
defeating.  *  „  * 

Mr.  Hawkins.  You've  been  frozen  for  16  years  already  before 
even  the  cutbacks  were  even  announced.  They  ve  had  the  service  at 
30,000  for  16  long  years,  and  now  on  top  of  that  you  announce  5,000 
more  jobs.  In  addition  to  that,  my  understanding  is  the  Veterans' 
Outreach  is  being  eliminated,  which  means  not  5,000  but  7,800, 
possibly  closer  to  7,()00  jobs  at  a  time  when  we  need  the  service 
more  than  ever. 

Dr.  Wells.  Yes.  It's  illogical,  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Any  other  questions?  - 

Mr.  Kildee.  No  further  questions,  Mr., Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  thank  the  panel.  You've  been  very 
helpful  to  us.  If  you  can  help  us  do  a  lot  of  educating,  we  welcome 
you  to  get  busy.  #  , 

Dr.  Wells.  I  expect  you  might  be  receiving  some  letters  Jn  the 
*    near  future.  ■  ?  '      *  . 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  v£ry  much.  * 

M&y  I  hear  from  panel  IV? 

Thelma  Mays,  sehool  rood  service*  Fayette  County  schools  come 
around;  Ms.  Doris  Watts}  Campbell  County  schools,  food  service 
director  come  around;  Ribert^Boggs,  superintendent  of  Grayson 
County  schools  come  around;  David  Grover,  superintendent  of 
.Paris  independent  schools;  Kathleen  Short,  school  food  service  di- 
4  rectpr,  Jefferson  Cotinty  schools;  Hazel*  Powell,  school  food  service 
director,  Middlesbpro  Independent  schools;  Eileen  Will,  school  food 
service  director,  jScott  County  schools;  Helen  Underwood,  Buliitt 
County;  Elizabeth  Grever,  community  coordinated ft child  care;  Ms. 
Anne  Joseph,  Kentucky  Hunger  Task  Force;  Trudy  Marshall,  Ken- 
tucky Council  of  Churches;  and  Barbara  A-  Martinsbury,  communi- 
ty nutritionist,  Lexington,  Ky.  * 

Come  around  all  of  you  on  that  panel,  and  if  you  can't  get  up  to 
the  desk  as  a  panel,  pull  your  chair  nearby  so  that  we  can  put  you 
on  immediately  following  the  others  on  the  panel. 

And  ^e've  got  Agnes  Nelson,  mother  of  schoolchildren^  here  in 
Lexington;  Kathleen  Diewalt,  Ph.  D.,  nutritibnal  pathologist,  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky.      v  • 

All  of  you  come  around  and  get  nearby,  and  we'll  calj  on  yqu. 
We'll  take  you  as  jtou're  listed.  We'll  get  to  you  all,  and  we'll  save 
our  questioning  until  we  hear  from  the  entire  panel. 

But  keep  in  mincf  what  this  43-percent  cutback  is  gping  to  do  to 
your'school  lunch,  child  care,  and  other  feeding  programs.  That  43 
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J  *  „ 

percent  under  the  regular  program  removes  all  the  commodity  , 
payments  and  the  regular  reimbursement  under  section  4. 

We'll  hear  first  from  Mrs.  Thehrja  Mays,  school  service  director, 
Fayette  County  schools. 

60  ahead,  Ms.  Mays.  ; 

•  ^  •  * 

STATEMENT  OF  THELMA  MAYS,  SCHOOL  FOOD  SERVICE 
\    DIRECTOR,  FAYETTE  COUNTY  SCHOOLS 

Ms.  Mays,  fm  Thelma  Mays,  Food  Service  Director.  Our  school 
trict  is  composed  of  approximately  31,500  pupilsNin  48  schools, 
ere  are  ,47  kitchens  with'a  manager  directing  ip  each  kitchen. 
The  manager  is  responsible  for  planning  each  menu  served  using 
the  status  guidelines  of  the  USDA,  State  Department  of  Education, 
„,an<J  Fayette  County  Board  of  Education. 

Each  cafeteria  manager  plans;  prders,  and  accounts  for  the  food 
and  operating*  supplies  as  used.  Each  cafeteria  manager  is  responsi- 
ble foV  the  accounting  of  funds  collected  at  the  school  and  deposits 
into, a  central  food  service  account.  Payment  of  food  orders,  labor, 
and  so  forth,  use^by  food  service  is  done  by  a  centralized  system. 

The  food  service  progr&m  is  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
pupils.  All  schools  have  a  lunch  program  while  22  schools  also  have 
a  Breakfast  program.  'Of  the  total  enrollm&it,  including  those 
pupils  who  leave  school  before  lunchtime  due  to'various  reasons,  71 
percent  participated  in  the  lunch  in  the  1978-79  school  raar.  Sev- 
enty percent  participated  in  lunch  of  the  1979-80  school  year.  So 
far  we  have  a  67  percent  participation  for  the  1980-81  school  year. 

In  August  1979  We  had  to  increase  our  lunches  by  20  cents.  And. 
listed  in  my  printed  report  I  have  listed  11  schools  that  had  served 
less  than  20  percent  participation  in  free,  or  I  prefer  to  call  it 
assistance  meals.  They  were  the  hardest  hit  by  this  20  cents  jump, 
.and  it  goes  anywhere  from  15  percent  down  to  1  percent  of  the 
participation  they  lost.  They  were  in  a  serious  financial  problem. 
[Information  .submitted  by  Thelma  .Mays  follows:] 

 '  0  

1978-79  1919-80   '     ,  1980-81' 

Percent      Percent      Percent      Percent       Percent       Percent  v 
free      .parte**       free       particya-    .  frw  partcpa-* 
lunches       .ton        lunches        ten  *      lunches  ton 


Cask*  Elan   11  66  12  61,*  11  62 

dartJr  a  3  73  2  68  I  3     ^  67 

Deep  Springs  Hem   17  75  18  -  T4  23  77 

Garden  Springs  Bern  _    15  '73-  16  67  17  72 

iufius  Marks  Bern                        *.  .    ....  17  74  20  60  20  61 

Lafayette  Sr..                                           20  47  J9  .46  19  57 

Lansdowne  Bern    4  80  10  71  27  79 

Southern  EJenx.  .  >tf  74  ,  15  59  21  64 

Southern*   -   14  70  17  >  64  20  63 

Stonewall  Bern  -    4  70  4  59  4  62 

Tates  Creek  Sr         ..r   15  40-  '  14  35  15  38 


- 

Ms*  Mays.  Presently  the  lunch  prices  are  70.,  cents,  grades  1 
through  3;  75  cents,  grades  4  through  6;  80  Cents,  grades  7  through 
12.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  reductions  in  revenue  received 
after  January  1,  1981  will  result  in  deficit  spending  necessitating  a 
price  increase  for  the  1981-82  school  year.  The  di&tnctwide  impact 
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the  proposed  loss  that  you're  speaking  of  right  now  based  on 
October  1980  participation  would  result  m  a  loss  of  $702,000. 
[Information  submitted  by  Thelma  Mays  follows:] '  * 

Lunch:  ~~  ' 

1.  Paid  meals: 

0.1600  (sec.  4  reduction)  multiplied  by  12,214  (average  daily 
paid  participation  for  district)  multiplied  by  175  days   1  $341,950 

0.1350  (donated  food  reduction)  multiplied  by  12,214  (average 
daily  paid  participation  for  district)  multiplied  by  175  days ...       1 288,575 

2.  Reduced  meals: 

0.2850  (sees.  4  and  11  reduction)  multiplied  by  1,099  (average 
daily  reduced  participation  for  district)  multiplied  by  175 
days....  v...  !   1 54,775 

0.0550  (donated  food  reduction)  multiplied  by  1,099  (average 
daily  reduced  participation  for  district)  multiplied  By  175 

„    dflys   1 10,500 

Breakfast:  ■ 
1  Paid  meals: 

0.1475  (basic  rate  reduction)  multiplied  by  264  (average  daily 
paid  participation  for  district)  multiplied  by  175  days   ■  6,825 

Total  projected  loss  for  district  7.   ■  702,625 

1  Projected  I09S  of  Federal  funds  for  school  year  1981-82. 

Ms.  Mays.  We  ar§  currently  serving  /S9  percent  assistance 
^  lunches  and  61  percent  pupils-paid"  lunettes,  if  the  meal  pattern 
requirements  do  not  change  for  1981-82,/we  will  need  to  increase 
lunch  prices  by  35  to  40  cents.  From  the  previous  experience  of  the 
August  1979  increase,  we  could  lose  50  percent  of  the  paving  pupils 
for  the  1981-82  school  year.  •        .  0  . 

#  The  system  of  providing  assistance  meals  must  be  studied  and 

improved.  The  paying  pupil  is  being  discriminated  against.  The 
assistance  meal  policy  brings  up  problem  areas  such  as  free  jnilk 
and  how  to  verify  income  of  those  making  application  for  assist- 
ance. The  nutritional  needs  of  all  pupils  in  Kentucky  schools 
,  .should  be  our  concern. 

*  Chairman  Perkins. 'The  next  witness,  we'll  go  right  along,  is 
Mrs.  Watts,  Doris  Watts,  from  Campbell  Cdunty. 

STATEMENT  OF  DORIS  WATTS,  SCHOOL  FOOD  SERVICE 
DIRECTOR,  CAMPBELL  COUNTY  SCHOOLS 

Ms.  Watts.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Doris  Watts,  Food  Service  Direc- 
tor for  the  Campbell  County  Board  of  Education  in  Alexandria,  Ky. 

I  have  eight  schools  with  a  total  enrollment  of  4,200  students. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Pull  the  microphone  just  h  little  bit  closer  to' 
you  to  make  sure  that  everybody  hears  you. 

Ms.  Watts.  Seventy-five  percent  of  these  4,200  students  partici- 
pate ip  the  food  service  program.  Of  the  75  percent  who  participate 
in  the  program,  76  percent  are  paid  lunches,  7  percent  are  getting 
reduced  lunches,  ancL17  percent  are  getting  free  lunches. 

An  increase  of  10  cents  for  lunches  this  school  year  resulted  in  a  % 
10-percent  decrease  in  paid  lunches.  #  ' 

Chairman  Perkins*  1jhat  was  this  past  year.-  V  v 

Ms.  Watts.  Yes.  The  1980-81  school  year. 

A  recent  survey  taken  in  the  elementary  grades  of  the  Campbell 
County  School  District  showed  that  89  percent  of  the-  students 
presently  paying  for  their  lunch  would  bring  lunch  from  Jiome  if 
the  lunch  price  went  to  $1.20,  which  is  the  present  cost  of  prepar- 
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ing  a  lunch.  Three  percent  of  the  students  would  not  eat,  leaving 
only  8  percent  paying  for  their  lunch  at  school. 

With  no  Federal  reimbursement  or  Government  commodities  for 
the  paying  child,  the  Campbell  County  Board  of  Education  cannot 
afford  to  continue  the  food  service  program  that  we're  now  operat- 
fog.  * 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  projected  loss  of  «$144,900  of  Federal 
money  for  child  nutrition  to  the  Campbell  County  School  District, 
we  coulji  not  offer  to  our  cMldren  a  quality  meal  in  which  we 
include  all  fopr  of  the  food  groups. 
.  The  focal  school  board  and  the  State  government  could  not  Com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  Federal  dollars.  The  local  school  board  is 
having  to  cutback  on. many  programs  to  balance  its  budget  today. 
jJPhe  State  government  has^already  cutback  its  support  to  the  local 
system?  "  .  , 

The  families  with  school  aged  children  are  facmg  mcreases  in  all 
phases  of  their  children's  education.  The  tax  put  that  is  being 

S>roposed  is  not  enough  to  <cover  jfcHe  increase  in  their  children's 
unches  as  these  proposals  are  passed. 

ff  the  Federal  lunch  'program  were  dropped  and  the  Campbell 
County  School  District  went  to  an  a  la  carte  program,  we  would  . 
haye  noVneans  of  offering  lunches  to  the  24  percent  that  are  now 
receiving  free  or  reduced  lunches  in  their  school.  If  the  paying 
child  drops  from  the  program,  many  of  the  needy  children  would 
not  eat  because  they  do  not  want  to  be  identified  to  their  friends  as 
needy.  *  . 

We  have  worked  for  years  not  to  discriminate  against  any  child. 
The  school  lunch  program  is  not  and  was  never  intended  to  be  a 
welfare  program,  serving  only  the  poor.  When  the  Federal  lunch 
program  wps  efaacted  in  1946  it  provided  only  general  assisfertce  to 
enable  local  communities  to  operate  a  Uinch  program.-  The  assist- 
ance in  the  form  of  USDA  commodities,  cash  assistance,' equipment 
assistance  were  based  x>n  total  participation,  not  the  income  of  the 
participarit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  a  direct  relationship  exists  between 
sound  nutrition,  good  health,  and  effective  education.*  If  we  are  to 
continue  to  feed  all  children  in  the  Campbell  County  School  Dis- 
trict and  the  Nation,  we  must  have  support  from  the  Federal. 
Government  in  both  reimbursement  and  commodities. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  for  an  excellent  statement.  I  just 
wish  everybody  in  the  whole  country  could  read  this  statement 
that  you  two  ladies  just  made.  "* 
Nest  is  Mr.  Robert-Bbggs,,  Grayson  Cotmty  Schools.  Go  ahead, 
Mr.  Boggs. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  BOGGS,  SU£ERINTENI)£NT,  GRAYSON  - 
V    r        COUNTY  SCHOOLS     ~"  ^  , 

Mr.  Boggs.  Mr.  Chairman,  it's  my  understanding  that  the  Feder- 
al budget  cuts  which  are  now  under'  consideration  proposes  to 
reduce  the  16  gent  reimbursement  for  paid  meals  along  >vith  th$ 
13.5  cent  donation  in  the  form'  of  commodities  for  paid  lunches.  It 
is  further  my  understanding  that  the  projected  budget  cute  would 
re4uce  the  amount  of  reimbursement  for  reduced  price"  meals  bj 
28%  cents  per  meal,  and  also  that  the  amount  donated  for  foods  for 
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iced  price,  jneals  will  be  cut  by  5l/a  cents  per  meeH.  Further, it  is 
information  that  the  reimbursement  for  paid  breakfast  will  be 
fcut  by  14.75  cents.  *  -  \ 

lm  am  now  serving  as  superintendent  of  schools  in  Grayson 
County,  which  is,  for  some  people  who  are  not  familiar  with  Ken- 
tucky, it's  about  30  miles  from  Elizabethtown,  which  is  about  70 
miles  west  of  here,  and  we  have  approximately  4,050  students  in 
Grayson  County  schools. 

Now,  out  of"  that  approximately  4,050  students,  about  1,700  of 
those  students  are  paid  students,  abaut  300  are  reduced  students,  ' 
and  about  1,500  are  free  students,  get  free  meals.  The  cuts  which  v 
have  been  proposed  under  the  administration's  budget  would  cost 
eur  district  approximately  $88,000  for  paid  lunches,  $21,000  in  re- 
duced price  lunches,  and  $7,000  for  paid  breakfast.  This  totals 
approximately  $116,000,  which  is  about  27  percent  of  our  total 
budget  would  be  eliminated  in  one  fell  swoop.  "  * 

In  the  past  school  year  we  hdve  already  received  a  2V2  cent 
across-the-board  cut  plus  a  10-cent  cut  in  the  reimbursement  we 
received  for  reduced  pricfe  lunches. 
Now,  thi*  caused1  us  tb  have  to  raise  the  prices  of  paid  lunches 
•Ofli55  and  65  for  elementary  and  high  school  students  respective- 
ly to  nSvgnd  75.  We've  ha$  to  increase  the  reduced  prices  from  10 
cents  to  20  cents.  1 
Now,  effectively  what  that  has  done  is  that  it  has  caiisedT  our 
participation,  which  was  running  in  the  high  90's  a  year  ago,  to 
dropTflto  the  80's.  And  that's  the  effect  of  the  first  cut. 

Now,  we  have  also,'  since  these  figures  began  te^fiit  us,  we  began 
asking  our  food  service  people  well,  can  you  calculate  the  actual 
cost  of  serving  the  meals  that  we  now  serve,  and  we  have  come  up 
with  about  $1.15.  Well,  this  k  more  than  the  total  reimbursement 
we're  receiving  in  ariy  form  now.  So  the  Board  of  Education  is 
taking  up  the  slack,  the  difference  betweerf  what  we're  actually 
*  receiving  in  reimbursement  and  what  it's  costing  us  to  serve  these 
meals. 

We  have  salad  bars,  which  I  think  is  very  necessary  far  children. 
Some  don't  get  green  vegetables  at  home  and  don't  get) the  neces- 
sary nutrients.  ri 

If  any  of  you  are  familiar  with  what  is  ^oing  on^in  Kentucky  this 
year,  ^he  fact  that  Kentucky  is  going  throjigrr  a  belt-tightening 
process  is  going  to  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  pick  up  more  slack 
than  we're  now  picking  up.  So  this  leaves  us  with  basically  two 
options. 

We  can  raise  the  price  of  our  paid  meals  to  approximately  $1.05 
afrour  own  particular  instance  and  reduced  price  meals  to  55  cents, 
and  I  find  several  things  wrong  with  that.  Or  the  possibility,  and  I 
have  listed  that  here,  or  we  could— and  I  reject  this  possibility 
entirely,  but  it  is  the  other  option — or  we*  could  lower  the  quality  of 
the  meals  that  we  feed  our  children.  And,  of  course,  not  only  do  we  * 
have  regulations,  but  our  conscience  dictates  that  we  do  not  do  this 
type  of  thing.  > .         ' .  1 

Now,  here's  what  I  think  is  wrong  with  it.<First  of  all,  many  of 
our  middle-class  families  with  three  or  four  children  can't  afford 
$20,  $25  a  week  for  lunch.  Many  of  our  people  who  are  on  reduced 
price  meals  are  very  close  in  wages  to  free  meals,  and  they  can't  ^ 
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afford  55  cents  a  day  for  eacfi  child  in  reduced  price  lunches.  So 
we've  already  got  two  people  who  are  very  mjich  affected.  ~  . 

Now,  the  further  effect  of  this  is  that  remember,  even  though  we 
receive  different  reimbursements  for  .different  wage  or  income 
levels  of  people,  all  of  this  money  is  .put  into  one  general  fund  and 
used  .for^the  running  of  the  'lunchrooms.  So  if  we  effectively  cause  „ 
oyr  participation  to  decrease  to  the  point  that  we're  "unable  to 
serve  the  quality  of  lufcch  that;we?re  now  serving,  not  only  are  we 
not  going  to  be  able  to  serve  the  paid  lunches  and  reduced  price 
%  lunches  as  well*,  we're  pretty  s^n^oing  to  get  to  the  poitit  that  the 
people  who  are  truly  in  need,  the  very  poor,  are  going  to  suffer  as 
well.  We  won't  be  able  to  serve  that  type  of  lunch.  So  we're  affect- 

*  ing  all  three  classes  of  people.     *  * 

And  the  thing  that  I  think  has  bothered  me  most  about  this,  I 
kept  h&f  ing  on  the  television  and  on  radio  and  in,  person  from 
many  people  connected  ^ith  the  administration  that  the  trust  of 
this  administration  would  be  to  eliminate  abuSi  in  Federal  Govern- 
ment spending.  *  * 

I  tfiink  I  could  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  least 
abused  program  as  far  as  I  know  is  the  national  school  liinch 
program.  I  can  v^alk  into  schools  of  1,500  children,  and  I  can't  find 
you  a  child' 'that  isn't  correctly  identified  and  correctly  being 
served.  And  I  know  I've  tried  it.  So'  if  we're  looking  for  abuse,  yhy 
are  we  picking  on  the  least  abiised  program  in  the  couhtry?  This  is 
my  feeling  about  that  program.  *  w 

Thapk  you.  t  *"  ¥  *  , 

*  Mr.  Hawkins.  Dr.  Dayid  Gcfrer.  <  f    #  s 

•  *      STATEMENT  OF  D#VID  GOVER,  SUPERINTENDENT,  PARIS 

INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

Dr.  GoVER.  Congressmen,  thank  you,  for  being  sensitive  to  the 
fieeds  of  children.  I  know  your  sensitivity  is  just  as  great  as  the  * 
plunger  pangs  that  woul^  be  generated  within  children  if  the  pro- 
posed child  nutrition  cuts  ar&passed  by  Congress.  ,  ^( 
I  My  name  is  D.avid  Gover,  superintendent  of  Paris  Schools  located 
iiHParis,  Ky.  there  are  three  schools  in  the  Taris  district,  an 
elementary,  middle,  and  high  school.  The  proposed  child  nutrition 
cuts  will  have  an  exacerbating  effect  on  all  children  -attending 
r   these  schools:  The  wealthy,  the  poor,  the  middle-class  children. 
\      The  average  daily  attendance  in  these  .schools,  K  through  12  is 
1,351  students.  Of  that  number  approximately  957  participate  in 
the  child  nbtrftion  program  by  eating  in  one  of  the  two  school 
cafeterias  each  day.  This  is  71.  percent  of  the  students  in  average 
daily  attendance.  It's  important  to*  note  that  34  percent*  ctf  these 
children  are  within  the  child  nutrition  program  poverty  guidelines. 

On  January  1,  the  Federal  Government  reduced  the  reim- 
bursement for  school  lunchtes  by  the  following  amounts:  Reduced 
'  price,  10  cents;  all  other  lunches,  2Vz  cents;,  commodities,  €  cents. 
It's  projected  that  these  cuts  will  degnease  the  FederaPsppport  for  , 
the  child  nutrition  program  by  $8,7^9^8  for  the.  1981-82  school 
year.  (See  attachment  No.  2.) 

To  counter  these  cuts  the  Board  of  Edupation  increased  lunch 
prices  during  February  1981  as  follows:  Reduced  pric.e,  10  £ents-  tq 
20  cents;  regular,  from  60,  K-2,  to  65,  and  3-12  to  70  cents.  As  you 
I  ; 
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might  note,  Congressman  Hawkins,  we  bave  l°w  lunch  prices  in 
our  school  district  due  to  the  good  management  of  our  school  food 
service  pereonnel. 

This  smffU  price  increase  will  hopefully  compensate,  for  Federal 
cute  and  helpKthe  school  food  service  programs  keep  up  with  the 
inflation  spiral  pp^ed  student  participation  is  not  affected  by  the 
price  increase. 

The  newest  proposal  to  eliminate  Federal  subsidy  of  29.5  cents 
per  paid  meal  and  34  cents  per  reduced  price  meal  will  gut  the 
child  nutrition  program  in  the  Paris  city  schools.  The  proposed  cute 
*  '  will  cause*  the  district  to  lose  $33,425  in  Federal  subsidies.  (See 
attachment  No.  1.)  The  combined  cute,  January  Is  1981  and  the 
proposed  cufs,  will  cause  the  district  to  lose  a  projected  amount  of 
$42,218.48,  and  this  is  approximately  38  percent  of  the  Federal 
reimbursement  received  for  the  child  nutrition  program  from  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  Paris  city  schools.  It's  a  little  over  20 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  our  child  nutrition  program  in  our 
school  district. 

The  question  is  how  will  the  cost  of  these  funds  be  replaced  to 
continue  to  meet  the  nutritional  needs  of  children  with  the  cut- 
backs we  ar6  experiencing  in  Kentucky,  and  it's  going  to  be  diffi- 
cult to  make  this  rponey  up  due  also  to  House  bill  44.  As  you  know, 
this  State  had  the  proposition  13  syndrome  running  through  it  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  and  we're  still  feeling  the  effects  of  that. 

Historically,  higher  prices  for  breakfast  and  lunch  meals  have 
had  a  debilitating^ffect  resulting  in  a  decline  in  student  participa- 
tion. I  want  you  to  listen  to  this  very  carefully.  Since  raising  the 
prices  of  school  lunches  in  the  Paris  Independent  School  District  to 
compensate  for  the  January  1  cutback,  as  I  just  alluded  to  a 
\^  mipute  ago,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  daily  participation  by  91.5 
*  •     students  per  day  for  paid  lunches  and  18  students  per  day  for 
.  ,         reduced  price  lunches.  It  is  projected  that  this  will  cost  the  district 
J  $12,010.25  for  paid  lunches  and  $630  for  redticed  price  lunches  for 

the  next  school  year.  Therefore,  increasing  the  price  for  school 
lunches  is  an  ineffective  measure  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
Federal  support.  It  will  add  to  the  problem  by  causing  a  decrease 
in  participation.^ 

If  the  proposed  child  nutrition  cute  are  passed  by  Congress,  the 
Paris  city  schools'  loss  of  $33,425  in  Federal  reimbursement  will 
bring  grave  consequences  to  all  the  children  and  "especially  the 
truly  needy  child.  These  Consequences  arfc  as  follows. 
We're  going  to  have  to  increase  the  lunch  price  by  a  minimum  of 
*   40  cents.  Tvfo,  it's  predicted  that  theT  increase  in  lunch  prices  will 
cause  a  40-percent  decrease  in  student  participation  in  the  school 
lunch  program,  causing  approximately  380  students  of  the  957  who 
eat  lunch  each  day  to  go  hungry.  Three,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
reduce*  school  food  service  personnel  and  add  to  the  unemployment 
rolls  in  th^  State  of  Keritucky,  and  not  only  Kentucky  but  through- 
v  out  the  Nation. 

>  The  students  on  free  lunches  will  be  ridiculed  as  freeloaders  by 

other  students  and  will  be  socially  ostrac^ed,  whichjnay  cause  a 
truly  needy  child  not  to  eat.  And  sometimes  we  m^m  say  would 
that  happen?  Why,  sure  it  happens.  It  happens  all  over  this  coun- 
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try,  even  though  we're  doing  everything  we  possibly  can  to  protect 
that  child  who  is  on  free  lunches.  • 

Discrimination  will  be  a  definite  result  of  these  cuts.  I'd  like  for 
Ronald  Reagan  and  Stockman  and  some  of  those  boys. to  have  to 
observe  children  who  are  hungry  each  day  and  not  have  the  right 
kind  of  meals,  and  see  them  coming  to  school  not  having  had 
supper  the  previous  night,  and  the  next  day  to  come  to  school  and 
have  a  good  breakfast  and  have  a  good  lunch.  To  me  this  is  impor- 
tant. ( 

Now,  I've  got  two  recommendations  for  you.  The  first  one,  I'd 
like  for  you  to  take  this  back  loud  and  clear,  that  the  Federal 
Government  provide  free  meals  for  all  students  enrolled  in  public 
schools,,  give  [every  kid  a  free  lunch.  Because  what  did  Jesus  do? 
The  first  thing  that  Jesus  did,  he  fed  the  little  children. -And  I 
think  if  we'regoing  to  have  a  democracy  in  America  like  we  should 
have  in  this  country,  we  need  to  take  care  of  little  children. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  agree  witl}  you,  but  there  are  not  many 
pepple  that  would  agree  with  you  right  now.       •  » 

Mr.  Gover.  I  know  that. 

And  the  second  recommendation  is  Congress  should  not,  and  I 
underline  that  not,  approve  the  proposed  cuts  and  provide  reim- 
bursement increases  annually  for  the  child  nutrition  program  com- 
.  taensurate  with  spiraling  inflation.  * 

Thank  you,  sir. 

*  Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much. 
[Attachments  No.  1  and  No.  2  submitted  by  David  Gover,  follow:] 

\> 
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,    ,^  jAttachnent  11/ 
Paris  Independent 


District 


WORKSHEET  FOR 
IMPACT  OF  PROPOSED  FEDERAL  8UDGET-CUTS 
ON     %  , 

SCHOOL  FOOD  SERyiCE  PROGRAMS  > 
•  (Calculation  "Based  on  October  1980  Claim) 


K  t.    Paid  Heals 


•J^Op          X       .  497  X   175  Days    *    $  14,000 

-            Section  4~       Average  Daily  Projected  Loss 

y           Redaction        Paid  Partici-  /       of  Federal 

pat ion  for  Funds  for 

'-^        >          District  School 'Year 

djSO          X   .    497  X  175  Days    «   $  11,725 

Donated,         'Average  Dtily  Projected  Loss 

food               Paid  Partici-  *  of  Federal 

ffiwuction        pation  for  Funds  "for 

j£             '      District  ^        ^  •  School  Year  c. 

fc  » 

•*  » 

2.    Reduced  Meals 

* 

-_2frS0          X     -     83  X   175  Days    =    $'  5  4,200 

Sections  4       Average  Daily  Projected  Loss 

and  11             Reduced  Parti-  of  Federal 

Reduction,       cipation  for  ■  Funds  for 

District  •    School  Year 

.,0550          X     '    83  X   175  Oays    -    $  875 

Donated           Average  Daily  Projected  Loss 

Food               Reduced  Parti-  *  of  Federal 

Reduction        cipation  for  Funds  for 

District  School  Year 


8  R  £  A  K-F  AST 

1.    Paid  Meals 


•*j75  ,       X        101  X   175  Days   *    $  2,625 
BasicRatt       Mverage  uaiiy  .  Projected  Loss 

Reduction        Paid  Partici-  „  .     of  Federal 

#  pation  foi?  *  Funds  for , 

District  School  Year 


JT0TAL  PROJECTED  LOSS  FOR  0ISTRICT:    ^  33.425 
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{Attachment  #2^ 
PARIS  INDEPENDENT 


Anticipated  Loss  of  School  Lunch  Revenue 

)    ■  • 

Total  Number  of  Lunches  -  August,  1979 

Through  May,  1980.x   I6**335 

Decrease  in  Reimbursement  Per 

'     Lunch   x  .025 

Loss  of  Revenue  ,  4.108^38 


COMMODITY  PROGRAM 

s Anticipated  Loss  of  Purchased  Commodities  - 

Total  Number  of  Lunches  -  August,  1979 
-     Through  May,  1980  /   164^335 

Decrease  in  Commodities  Per  - 

Meal  *  /  x  -02 

.      Loss  of  Commodities  $3*286,70 

^  '    ,  REDUCED  PRICE 

Anticipated  Loss  on  Reduced*Priced  Lunches 

Total  Number  of  Reduced  Price  Lunches  - 
August,  1979  Through  May,  19K>.». ~   , 

Decrease  in  Reimbursement.  t<  1  x 

Lt>ss  of, Revenue  *  »394-^° 

Tota-lloss..  '  1  8.789.48 


\ 
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PARIS  INDEPENDENT  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
PARIS  SCHOOL  FOOD  SERVICE  FUND 

STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  40,  1980 


RECEIPTS  , 

Pupil  Lunches  and  Milk 
Adult  /  A  La  Carte 
Breakfasts 
Reimbursement 
Title  I 

Rebate  on  Food  Purchases 

Other  *  * 

Interest  on  Savings 

Total  Receipts 

DISBURSEMENTS  <g 

.  Milk 
F«jtf 

Vabor  A 

Other  .  } 

Tojtal  Disbursements 
Excess  of  Receipts  Over  Disbursements  *« 
Cash  Balance,  July  1,  1979     *  f 


Cash  Balance,  June  30,  1980, 

.     .  .  ^ 

.  .1- 


-  54,258.40" 
7,056.12 
4,012.14 
J27,668.82 
450.86 
80.95 
58.89 
516.5^, 


31,|63.49 
69,110.16 

7*5,785.71 
14,352.17 


194,1 02. *7 


191,411.53 


2, 

691.24 

833.43 

27. 

^24.67* 
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•Chariman  Perkins/ Thetnext  lidy,  go  ahead. 

STATEMENT  OF  KATHLEEN  SHORT,  SCHOOL  FOOD  SERVICE 

•DIRECTOR.  JEFFERSON  COUNTY  SCHOOLS  ' 
ftls.  Short.  Mr.  Congressman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
am  Kathleen  Short,  director  of  the  department  of  school  fopd  serv- 
ices in  the  Jefferson  County  Public  School  System  in  Louisville, 
Ky.  I  greajly  appreciate  the  opportunity*  to  testify  before  thi§'hear- 
.  iHg,  and,  publicly  identify  the  devastating  outcome  of  the  proposed 
budget  tuts  for  chilcf  nutrition  programs^  Your  sustained  support  of 
the  child  nutrition  program  is  widely  recognized  and  respected. 

In  Louisville,  we  are  a  m^jor  city  system  and  have  accepted  the 
responsibility  of  administering  the  school  breakfast  prograpi  in  112 
school  locations  with  an  average  daily  participation  of  17,777— 
.  feducqi  1,634,  free  13,930  and  paid  2,207— the  school  lunch  pro- 

fram  iri  143  locations  with  an  average  .d^ily  participation  of, 
8,823— reduced  5,332,  free  29,613  and  paid  23,878— and  a  special 
milk  program  with  an  average  of  41,850  per  day* 

Approximately  98,900  students  are  enrolled,  including  half  day 
kindergarten,  in  the  Jefferson  County  Public  School  System.  It  has 
been  our  duty  as  well  as  our  pleasure  to  offer  a  nutritious  hot  meal 

*  to  all  students  enrolled.  It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  a  "hungry 
child  does  not  function  as  effectively  as  a  child  consuming  this  well 
balanced  meal.  ,  ,  ...  j3 

Hie  impact  of  proposed  budget  cuts  on  per  meal  prices  to  paying 
students,  calculated  on  our  October.1980  base,  per  meal  costs  in 
October  for  lunch  was  $1,013,  antfthe  cost  for  a  breakfast  was 
$.456.  And  the  projected  per  meal  cb$  to  the  paying  student,  using 
the  October  figures,  would  be  $1,003  plus  the  reduction  of  commod- 
ities, which  would  be  $.1545,  plus  10-percent  inflation  $.1158,  which 
would  equal  $1.2733  that  we  would  have  to  charge  for  a  lunch. 

For  breakfast,  $.456  plytf 'the  induction  of  commodities,  $.0508, 
plus  10-percent  inflation,  $.0507  .should  equal  $.5575  which  we 
would  have  to  charge  for  our  breakfast.*  ^ 

*  Projected  participation  decrease  in  paying  ( students,  we  feel, 
would  be  50  percent.  Projected  participation  decrease  overall  of  our 
program  would  be  20  percent,  a  loss  of  11,765  lunches  per  day  and  * 
3,550  breakfasts  per  day.  decreased  participation  is  expected  to 
result  in  the  possible  closing  of  some  of  our  school  lunchrooms  in 
Jefferson  County.  Should  the  full  Extent  of  the  proposed  budget 
cuts  become  law,  the  program  will  progress  to  even  the  point  of 
depriving  the  needy  child.  The'projected  loss  for  the  district  result- 
ing from  the  proposed  budget  cuts  would  be  approximately  $1.6 
million  in  our  county  (see  attachment). 

It  is  evident  that  all  Federal  programs  most  likely  will  have  to 
'share  in  the  budget  cuts.  However,  we  in  Jefferson  County,  and 
this  is  our  own  thinking  and  I  am  sure  the  other  *counties  have 
their  own  ideas,  but  we  felt  if  we  had  to  cut  back  on  anything  we 
would  prefer  to  cut  Hack  on  the  summer  feeding  programs,*the 
nutrition  education  and  training  programs,  and  the  breakfast 
severe  need.  .  •  *  •  f 

We  in  Jefferson  County  Public  Schools  shall  stride  to  -maintain 
the  high  standards  in  each  program  that  we  have  Kkd  by  continu- 
ing to  strengthen  our  management. 

O 


We  thank  you,  Mr.  Congressman  and  members  of  the  eontfnittee, 
foT  allowing  us  to  be  here  today.  I  would  like  to  indicate  that  we 
are  a  large  metropolitan  area.  We  emfrldy  974  employees,  and  of 
course  if  we  had  to  cut  back  we  might  find  some  unemployment  in 
Jefferson  County  according  to  our-  food  service. 

are  in  a  large  area  where'our  labor  does  cost  us  more,  and- 
that  of  ctfui^e  always  has  to  be  added  to  pur  plate  costs.  And  this  is 
quite  a  bijt  for  us.  And  we  feel^that  inflation  has  forced  us  to 
increase  our  meal  price  and  of  course  th£  cutbacks  we  have  already 
received,  just  the  cutback  of  the  2.6  on  our  meals  plus  the  12.5  that  j 
we  received  on  our  reduced  meals  from  January  through  May  of  * 
this  year  has  amounted  to  more  than  $400,000  in  our  county,  so  we 
•have  really  had  to  tighten  oiir  belts. 

Thank  you,  *  * 

[Material  submitted  hy  Kathleen  Short  follows:]  * 
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WORKSHEET  FOR 
IMPACT  OF  PROPOSED  FEDERAL.  BUDGET  CUTS 
ON  * 

SCHOOL  FOpD  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 
(Calculation  Based  on'.October  1980  Claim) 


LUNCH 

1.   Paid  Meals 

*           *  *A*  ■  *1*13T7  X  "  $-J^^7X  Projected  Loss  ' 

Section  4       Averse  Dally  of  JFederal  Funds 

Reduction  wPa]daflftn  for  School  Year 

Participation 

for  District 


.1350 


Donated 
Food 
Reduction 


X    £3.^7*)     X  175  bays  «  $__£j^_2JiP  Projected  Loss 
Average  Daily  of  Federal  Fun 


Paid 
Participation 
for  District 


Funds 

for  School  Year 


2.    Reduced  Meals 

^Sections 
.     -  A4  and  11 
Reduction 


.0550 
Donated 
Food 
Reductipn 

\ 


x      ^3S2.    x  175#Days 
'Average  DaUy 

Reduced 
Participation 
for  District 

X      r;£32_    X  175  Lays 
Average  Daily 
Reduced 
-  Participation 
for  District 


2.LL  000  Projected  Loss 

 ^       of  Federal  Fund$ 

for  School  Year 


5"/'Z7i^  Projected  Loss  - 
— '         of  Federal  Funds, 
for  School  Year 


BREAKFAST 
1.  '  Paid  Meals 
.1475 

Basic  'Kate 
Reduction 


X  '  2Z0?     I  V75  Days  »  $_ 
age  Daily 
Paid 

icipation 
for  District 


£1 e>$0  Projected  Loss 

 of  Federal  Funds 

fpr  School  Year 


TOTAL 


PWfaED^LOSS  FOR  DISTRICT:  '$  (M?,*** 


Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very^uch.,  We  will  withhold  our 
questions..  Ms.  Powell?  \  \ 

STATEMENT  OF*H£ZEL  POWELL,  SCHOOL  FOOD  SERVICE 
DIRECTOR,  MIDDLESBORO  I^Djg^ENDENT  SCHOOLS 

Ms.  Powell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.    '  '  *    y-         '  t/ 

You  have  heard'a  great  deal  of  testimony  in-  the  past  few  weeks 
in  regard  to  the  impact  of  proposed  child  nutritio.ft  cuts  on  the 
truly  needy,  especially  in  the  large  metropolitan  areas.  But  you 
also  ljteed  to  be  seriously  concerned  about  the  smaller  school  "dis- 
tricts, including*  those  who  do  not  serve  a  large  percentage  <rf  free 
or  reduced  price  meals.  *  ,  .  ?  . 

The  Middlesboro  Independent  School  District  is  .a  sm&U  school 
idistrict  within  enrollment  of  approximately  2,600  and  £ii  avierage 
daily  participation  in  the  school  -Junch  program  of  85  percent. 
About  half  of  those  who  eat  in  our  school  Jungjh'  program  Receive 
free^  or^redifced  price  meals.  The  others"  pay  60  to'.' 70  v  cents  per- 
med. We  all  share  the  concern  fpr^the  children  and*  families  .who 
ate  receiving  welfare  and  who  would  go  hungry  int.wWe,.noj;-forr, 
,  the  free  taeaffs  which  they  receive  at  ^ch^oLBut  what  ajwut 'jtfye 

other  50  percent?  How  will  the  proposed  cuts  affect^  t$em? 
r  <  Our  school  district  receives  about  $400,000  in  Federal  reimburse- 
ment, donated  fooas,  and  $tate  ^matching  funds  .each\  year.  ' Our 
local  school  district  contributes  an  additional  i2  cents  perJfffeaTin 
indirect  costs.  That  is  for  maintenance,  commodity  aistnoutaon, 
,  utilities,  and  the  like.  1         j     "       *  •  - 

Otfr  monthly  cash  expenditures  are  approximately  $30,000.  for 
food  service,  excluding  thie  labor  costs.  And  I  would  like  to  mention 
that  in  our  lafyor  force,  we  have  two  former  CETA  workers  wRo  J 
Would  not  have  recommended  for  hiring  before  they  were  trajn^d 
in  ouf  .program.  We  have  two  substitute  CETA  workers,  'substitute 
.  workers  twho  were  former  CETA  trainees,  and  we  presently  hpve 
'  two  CETA  trainees.  We  also  have  additional  students  helping*  with 
oyir  lunch  program  who  Would  not  be  there  to  help?  if-  we  did  not 
have  that  program.  So  if  thvat  is  put  out,  we  also  will  fac£  a  serious. 
t   problem  with*  our  labor,  not  to  mention  the  women  who  are  single 
heads  of  household  who  would  be  laid  off.  .    r '  \ 

At  the  end  of  January  *1981,  cttir  computed  cash  position  hacC 
•  decreased  from  $2Q,0Q0  at 4  the  beginning  of  the^school  year*  «l 
$7,500.  Although^ve  ftad  lost  smaller  amounts  during  the  first  few 
months  of  preceding  years,  we  had  always  .been  able  to  bounfce 
back  with  the  increase  in  "the  federal  ^reimbursement  rate  each 
January.  But  this  year  we  received  no  semiannual  rate  acljustment, 
so  it  doe^not  look  very  promising  for  our' school  district  thip  year.. 

Our  local  school  district  has  advanced  t^e  food  service  account 
$25,000  so  that- its  bills  can  be  paid  on  a  timely  basis,  .Although  the 
$25,000  is.  a  loan,  our,  district  does  contribute  the  12  cents  in 
indirect, costs  for  veac{v  meal  becaijpe  it  realizes  the  importance  of 
the  food  service  prpjfram  for  the  total  educational  program.  If  the 
proposed  budget  cuts,  are  enacted,  our  school  district  will  lose  be- 
tween $&3,000  au4  $80,000  during  the  next  School  year.  This  will  be 
devastating  to  the  school  lunch  program  because  our  school  district 
is  fading  major  cuts  in  State  and  Federal  educational  moneys  and 
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certainly- will  not  be  able  to  increase  its  support  for  the  food  service 
•program.  *  * 

'  'From  October  1*979  to  October  1980,  our  school  enrollment  de- 
creased by  20  students  and  the  average  daily  participation  in 'the..* 
school  lunch  program  decreased  by  35.  It  is  significant  that  while 
n  our  total  average  daily  participation  only  decreased  by  35,  our  paid 
.  ,  «  Student  lunches  decreased  by  95,  and  our  free  or  reduced  price 
lunches  increased  by  60,  or  by  2.7  percent. 

,  Durinfythis,tiiqe,  our  luncliprices  increased  5  cents,  a  very  small 
increase.  But, the 'drastic  decrease  in  the  participation  of  paying 
studen'ts  was  a'  dramatic  illustration  of  the  many  economic  pres- 
v  *  ,sures  on  the  lower  middle  income  families. 

Beginning  in  February  1980,  our  lunch  prices  were  increased  10 
"cents  due  to  the  reduced  Federal  reimbursement  rate,  which  was 
retroactive  to  January  1,  1981.  We  do  not  have  the  official  partici- 
pation figures  for  February,  but  all  of  our  school  principals  have 
indicated  that  more  students  are  bringing  lunches  from  home  or 
j.  are  nOt^  eating  lunch. 
U    ■   .  Whsn  %  we  •  were  .informed  of  the  proposed  budget  cuts,  we  sur- 
veyed parents  in  our  school  district  so  that  we  could  more  accurate- 
v  -    ly  a£kess«thg  potential  impact  of  the  proposed* cuts.  Of  513  families 
of^gaxftjg  studgnte  who  were  asked*  what  they  would  do  if  lunch 
prices  should  riaj^py  25  cent£  or  more  next  year,  135  of  those  would 
.  apply  for^free  or  reduced  price  jn^ala  if  they  were  eligible.  We  do 
%  have  people  whtf  pay  for  their  lunches  who  Would  qualify  for  the 

*  free  meals;  210  of  those  would  either  take  ♦lunches  from  home  or 
would  not  eat  if  they  were  not  eligible"  for  the  free  or  reduced  price 

«  v      meals.  * 

<Of  78  families  of  students^ receiving  reduced  price  meals  who 
werfe*  asked  what  they  woukUdoJf  their  lunch  prices  should  rise  by 
25^cents  or  more  next  year,  63-*of  the  78  woul&  either  take  lunch 
%     .from  home  or^wduld  not  eat.  And  if  you  observed  high  school 
/,  '  'Students,  you  will^know  that  many  of  them  woulc}  just  not  bother 
'  *  tb  take  their  lunch  to  school.  They  wduld  do  without. 

If  the  survey  results  hold  true,  indications*  are  that  more  and 
inore  faipilies  wijl  either  b$  fprced  to  accept  free  or  reduced  priced 
medals* or  brownbag  or  do  without  lunch.  .  } 

President  Tleagan,.  in  an ,  interview  with  Walter  Cronkite,  re- 
\  ferred  to  middle  income  families  as  those  in  the  $10,000  to  $60,000  . 
bracket,  and  he  si&id  that  these  families  would  J)e  paying  72  percent 
of  the  taxes  while  getting  73  percent  <5f  the  benefits.  But  those  that  % 
^rg  considered  to  be  middle  income  in  our  area  are  more  likely  to 
be  in  the  $15,000  to  $20,000 .range.  According  to  Federal  income  , 

*  guidelines,  a  family  of  four  vyith  two  school-aged  childreil  would 
pay  for  school  lunches  it  their  income  was  £16,000.  „ 

However,  think  about  the,  costs  that  that  family  incurs  from  its 
t  gross*  ipcpme.  It  pays  Federal,  State,  wand  local  income  taxes  from 
'  that  $16,000.  It  has  housing  costs  that  far  exceed  those  in  low-rent 
housing.  In  most  cases  it  would  be  $100  or  more  a  month,  what  the 
other  families  have  to  pay.  It\often  has  to  pay  for  its  own  medical 
insurance  and  health  costs  th&t  are  provided  to  thev  nonworking 
poor.  It  is  not  eligible  for  food  stamps,  fuel  subsidies.  It  has  addi- 
tional transportation  costs  to  get  to  the  job.  It  requires  additional 
clothing  for  working  in  public.  And  this  is  the  family  that  must 

.  •    x       .  -. .  ■'  *  •■ 

ERIC»^,  •-»-»  40-2 
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save  for  its  educational  costs  for  its  children  because  in  most  cases 
its  children  are  not  eligible  for  the  grants. 

,  When  these  costs  are  considered,  the  family's  net  income  is  often 
no  more  than  the  income  of  the  truly  needy.  Yet  these  people  have 
been  labeled  greedy.  They  are  in  fact  the  working  poor.  What 
incentive  is  there  to  work  when  a  family  is  actually  penalized  for 
working? 

We  have  discussed  the  financial  impact  of  the  proposed  budget 
cuts,  but  a  much  more  important  consideration  is  the  original 
intent  of  the  national  school  lunch  program.  As  it  has  been  said 
earlier,  it  was  not  intended  to  be  a  welfare  program.  Its  primary 
intent  was  to  provide  for  the  nutritional  well  being  of  our  Nation  s 
schoolchildren. 

Can  we  afford  to  support  feeding  programs  that  deny  meals  to 
children  of  the  waking  poor  who  cannot  afford  to  pay?  Afte£  all, 
they  must  pay  their  utility  bills  or  have  no  heat. 

Can  we  afford  to  encourage  a  daily  diet  of  soft  drinks  and  potato 
chips,  when  our  Nation  is  already  suffering  from  heart  disease, 
diabetes,  and  many  other  ijutrition-related  diseases? 

The  nutritional  well  being  of  our  people  is  too  important  to  alloy? 
the  school  lunch  program  to  be  destroyed  as  a  result  of  the  over- 
whelming 51-percent  mandate  of  the  past  election.  The  people  did 
not  vote  for  this,  any  more  than  they  voted  for  34  biJKon  new 
dollars  for  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  think  it  wojudd  be.  very 
hard  to  think  up  the  defense  items  to  be  able  to  spend  34  billion 
new  dollars' in  a  yfcar.  We  need  a  strong  defense,  but  before  we  try 
to  control  or  conquer  other  countries,  let  us  try  to  conquer  hunger 
and  malnutrition  at  home.  >         x  / 

We  need  a  balanced  budget  also.  If  I  were^ asked  about  a  bal- 
anced budget  I  would  say  yes,  we  need  one/  But  we  also  need  a 
balanced  diet.  Thank  you. 

[Material  submitted  by  Hazel  Powell  follows:] 


1  > 


103 
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American  School  Food  Sett/ice  Association 
1981.  Fact  .Sheet 

lndevetop«r»g>ourljct  si*ee*  fc  >our  ^stt  to  the  H*il  wi  ..cigest  you  include  the  following  infoi  nation  1  (3j  and  iOj  are 
es3#ciatiy  Sigmtican;  to  our  le?  native  efforts  m  securing  adequate  funding  for  :tfe  iuncn  and  oreakfast  programs 

1.  Current  participation  status  in  your  school,  school  district,  or  State 

»  'October  1979  ^ 

2613 


».  Lunch 

Total  st»den:s  enroled  — 

Total  stw^erts  serv?d  day  ^ 

Nurcer  paid  -icais       '  .  _ 

Numcer  reci.ceo  price  meats  .  _ 

Numoer  free  feats  - 

E'eTintary            t  _ 

Secondary                 '  ^  _ 

Average  cost  of  'linch- 
V_/cod  (+Milk) 
■»     labor  . 
<■     ,  Suostes 

,        Value  of  doratec  Commodities  _ 

Irdirect  cost  j  _  .  _ 
Miscellaneous  (Deprec*  -^Ir.CostX- 

Totat  cost  -  _ 

b.  Breakfast 

Total  students  enrolled  '  9  — 

Total  students  served 'day  _ 

Nur^er  caid  n"*ais  _ 

Numcer  reduced  once  meals  _ 

Numcer  free  reals  _ 

Average  sa>e  pri« 

Elementary  X  _ 
Secondary 

Averace  cost  of  breakfast 
Fcod  1+ 

Lacor  _ 

Supplies  _ 

Value  of  donated  commodities  _ 

Indirect  cost  __ 

Miscellaneous  (Deprec.  +Dir .Cost)_ 

Total  cost  _ 


2228 


October  1960 

2593  

2193  


149 


$ . SO* (S .&Q-2/81 ) 


_  $t .05 


1424(2  schools) 


5.25 


1427(2  sch.)  2593(4  sch. ) 
403  964 


119 


_7Q6_ 


S.25 


$.40 


=43- 
tti 


c.  Total  luncnes  served  >n  1979-80  365 ,493 (Oct . 1$79-Sept.  1  980) 
Total  breakfasts  served  ,n  mro.M  1  26,906{Oct. 1979-Sept. 1980) 

d.  If  you  handto  cmld  care  and/or  summer  programs  prepare  a  simitar  chart. 


'Lunch  prices  increased 
February,  1981. 
**Major  increases  m  food 
&•  labor.  Schools  are 


2.  Economic  impact  the  school  food  service  program  had  on  the  community  In  1979-80    trYin9  to  make  maximum 
a.  dollar  value  of  purchases  uso  of  donated  foods. 

;  247,804 


Food 
Supplies 
Otner 


b.  Number  of  persons 

Full  limo  26— li  

Pvt  t.mc  4  substitutes 


?H1M   v  .  \ 

S._fld..1£7_.         s  .  \ 

>ns  ♦•mp>o/>:d  \ 
_LfXfjd.Serv.Dir.)  '  * 


***1960  cost  decreased  from 
1973  due  to  adding  2  sch. 
to  Breakfast  Program- 
spreading  labor  t  ovcrhoa 
costs  over  a  broader  area* 


%  c  laoor  cost  in  1979-60  \ 

Wages  •  s  J 42, 167  4  .    %r  c 

Fringe  benet.ts      *    77 s  076  tMt-rhg . FICA .Retirement . Unefeo. ) State  pays  BC-BS;Life  Ins. 

d.  Total  vaiuj  of  donated  commddities      $  78 .291  

e.  Total  federal  dollars  received  for  ail  school  food  service  programs      $  301  .413 

3.  Other  Interesting  facts  about  your  program  , 

1.  Although  enrollment  decreased,  the  number  of  free  meals  increased  (possibly  due  to 
lunch  price  increase).  4  ^ 

2.  Many  families  qualify  for  reduced  price  meals  but  try  to  pay  for  meals.  As  prices 
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Chairman,  Perkins,  ThanJc»you  very  much  for  that  statement, 
Ms.  Powell.  J  +  „    *  v 

Next  we  hear  from  Ms.  Will  „ 

STATEMENT  6f  EILEEN  WILL,  SCHOOL  FOOD  SERVICE 
DIRECTOR,  SCOTT  COUNTY  SCHOOLS 

Ms.  Wiij*  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  end*  of  my  first  sentence  you  are 
going  to  realize  that  I  am  not  a  native  Kentuckyian.  I  apologize  for 
that,  but  Lam  one  by  choice.  **** 

I  am  Eileen  Will.  I  am  from  Scott  County  Schools,  directly  north 
of  Lexington,  here  in  Georgetown.  We  haVe  ,an.  enrollment  of  ap- 
proximately 4,100  students.  We  enjoy  a  76-perc6nt  participation  in 
our  lunch  program,  which  we  have  on  nine  sites. 

We  are  unique  In  that  we  have  only  about  24  percent  of  our 
enrollment  on  free  and  reduced  lunches,  and  this  in  a  sense  re- 
flectst  low  unemployment  and  personal  pride.  We  are  not  a  rich 
county,  however/  {  *  > 

We  feel  that  our;  school  food  service  is  operated  in  a  business-like 
manner.  I  almost  pretend  it  is  my  own  business  and  I  regret  even  a 
5-cent  exp&nditurfc  which  I  feel  is  not  necessary. 

In  forecasting  the  future  with  our  possible  losses,  we  have  antici- 
pated $111,000  loss  in  our  program,  which  is  meaningless  except  for 
the  fact  that  it  represents  about  5  percent  of  our  total  income  for 
the  coming  year  ahead.  n  > 

When  last  we  increased  the  paying  child  fees,  which  was  in  fall 
of  1979,  we  experienced  an  8-pdrcenfc  loss  in  that  participation  of 
the  paying  child.  With  the  addition  of  labor  costs  and  food  cos  s, 
because  of  our  low  percentage  of  free  and  reduced  children  in  oir 
county,  we  would  soon  T)e  out  of- business.  We  have  approximately 
50  employees.  These  too  would  soon  become  part  of  our  unemploy- 
ment statistics. 

Thefre  are  a  few  considerations  I  would  like  to  address  to  the 
panel  if  I  may.  Have  we  given  any  thought  to  the  evaluation  of  our 
current  mem  pattern?  In  our  upper  grades  we  have  elected  the 
option  of  offer  versus  serve,  and  .  happily  have  discovered,  in  grades 
7  through  12  frith  this  option,  we  have  almost  completely  reduced 
plate  waste.  .  -  j  •  * 

*5te  proposed  commodity  cuts,  to  the  paying  and  reduced  child 
are  of  great  consideration.  Has  any  thought  been  placed  on  the  usfe 
in  the  kitchen  of  our  commodity  flour,  commodity  shortening,  to 
produce  som§  hot  rolls?  Are  we  to  give  those  only  to  the  free  child? 
We  have  gone  out  of  our  way  hiany  times  to  make  sure  that  he  is 
not  identified.  .  ' 
,  In  addition  to  that  is  our  commodity  program,  which  is  a 'great 
part  of  the  whole  school  lunch  concept.  Is  that  in  need  of  .some 
updating?  I  have  listed  in  my  paper  two  catalog' listings  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  two  articles 
concerning  a  10-State  survey  which  was  made  a  few  years  ago  and 
happily,  it  was  evident  that  the  school  lunch  program  contributed 
greatly  to  the  well  being  and  health  of  our  students.1 
i  ,  

1  See:  (at  "Preliminary  Findings  of  the  First  Health  and  Nutrition  Survey/'  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  publication  No.  HRA74-1219-1  and  (6)  "Highlights,  10  State 
Nutrition  Survey  1968-70,"  VS.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  publication  No. 
HSM72-8134). 
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We  have  bec6me  a  nation  thinking  in  terms  ..of  preventative 
*  medicine.  We  think  in  terms  of  wellness  and  healthness  rather 
than  sickness  today.  The  school-aged  child  is  one  to  whom  we  must 
devote  a  great  deal  of  energy,  ih  that  direction.  Is  it  still  necessary 
to  provide  one-third  of  the  daily  caloric  intake  inlbur  school  lunch? 
With  tfee  proposed  cuts,  can  we  continue  to  do  this?  Many  hqmes, 
however,  are  not  able  to  provide— either  they  are  not  able  or  not 
willing  to  provide  the  other  two-thirds  of  the  adequate  nutritional 
intake  % 

Also  let  us  consider  the  magnitude  of  paperwork  now. required 
for  both  a  director  such  as  myself  and  also  the  managers.  This  in 
essence  is  also  high  cost  factor. 

t  There  have  been  some  suggestion  that  personal  taxetfitoiay  be 
reduced  by  one-third  in  the  next  3  years.  Might  it  be  cbnfcidered  a 
possibility,  if  indeed,  are  to  have  thes^  cuts,  to  bring  them 
about,  one-third  in  eacnof  the  next  3  years,  so  that  we  may  adjust 
our  programs  accordingly? 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  mention  one  thing  on  a  personal  basis. 
My  work  must  bring  me  more  than  a  monthly  paycheck.  1  have 
personally  worked  with  food  service  with  the  elderly,  with  the 
disadvantaged  and  with  sick  in  hospitals,  and  I  have  never  n^et 
more  sincere,  dedicated  individuals  than  the  school  lunch  em* 
ployee*  And  also  I  have  never  observed  more  careful  spending  of 
Federal  moneys  than  I  have  in  the  lunch  program  in  a  responsible 
and  accountable  manner. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Will. 

Ms.  Underwood.  - 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Hel^n  Underwood  follows:] 
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Prepared  1  Statement  op  HeljeS  \}i^DERWOOix "Director,  School  Food  Service, 
r  '  Bullitt  Cqunty,  Kentucky 


■AYMOMLrtMT 


Buitiit  Couniu  <SchoL 


—        TIUWOKI  ftO-TOl  - 
PO.  tOXt7 
tHCrt«04VlUi.  KENTUCKY 

Date:   Hirch  14.  1981 


FACT  SHEET  for  8u111tt  County 
Districts  , 


•OAftO  Of  lOUCATKMl 
TMOMAtWTMTT 


«MIW  U  HAMUTOtl 


WIUUMLOAWtOW 


TO: 

FROM:  v 
SUBJECT: 


Members  of  Congressman  Cirl  Perkins'  Hearlngsjeam 

Helen  Underwood,  Director  School  Food  Service 

Bulllt^  County,  Kentucky     \  y 

Iiipect  of  Purposed  jJJfllfi^'lJuTS  to  Bullitt  County  Schools 


\ 


1.   8ull1tt  County  consist  of  fifteen  (IS)  public  schools 


Statistical  Comparison  for  three  year  period 
Feb.  1979 


8  Elementary 

4  Middle 

3  High  Schools 


Date 
EnroTTi 


c.  Average  Bally* At tendance 

d.  HSLP  Participation  

Reduced.  

•  Free  

Pai<t_ 


*J*SB>  Participation. 
Reduced  > 
Free 
-Paid" 


f.  SMP  Participation 

Free  - 

Paid 

g.  Cost  of  Meals  to  Students 


Lunch,  Paid 
8reakfast,  P77T" 


TOiT 


9,929 


"877 


^21 


6.296  «  73t 
3,2?7  "  33t 


J8L 


1.997  «  61t 


 y_ 

1,270 


-IX 

"TOT 


.45  &  .55 
.35 


iffeb.  1980 
11,178 


8  ,Offi  ■  80f 

7°3   V  V* 


1.847 


S.526  «  681' 


2,967  »  30X 


3S 


1 .057 


1-569  ■  S3t 


504  ■  4.SX 
1.37j  «12.5* 


.50  &  .60 
♦36 


Feb.  1981 


7,963  «  78t: 


801 


"7T3TT 


2,537  «  25*  ' 


J50).   

1.266*"* 


_i21 


538 
1,137  > 


.5*  a  .65 


T35 


Sumnary>of  above  figures:  « 
As  meal  price 'increased,  the  percent  ot.pald  meals  decreased  9X  1n  a  two 
.year  period. 

Free  and  Reduced  Priced  breakfasts  Increased  by  25*  In  two  year  period, 
special  mifc  program  Participation  Is  LOW  (Only  5X,  of  students  eating  with 
free  tickets  drink  an  extra  milk  per  day)   and  (Only  10X  of  students  who 
pay  for  meals  drink -an  extra  milk  par  day.)  «- 
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3.  Projected  IMPACT  of.  PURPOSED  Federal  Cuts  on  Bullitt  County  Schools 

*•   ^°*s*  of  .1600  reimbursement  for  paid  Lunches. 
Loss  of  .1350  donated  foods  for  paid  Lunches. 

Total  toss  .2950  per  meal  less  for  operating  expense.  (See  back  of  page) 
The  Total  Loss  could  result  In- 'needed  increase  of  approximately  .30 
per  lunch  which  could  result  In  a  Bt  plus  reduction  In  participation 
based  on  statistical  comparison  figures.. 
•    The  Bullitt  County  Boerd  of  Education  could  not  absorb  the  Increased 
cost  to  provide  the  same  quality  meals  for  all  students  which  we  are 
presently  serving.   The  Board  of  Education  1s  al  ready  jnaklng  a  consld*^ 
erable  contribution  to  the  school  food^ervlce  programs  by  the  following! 

(1)  Paying  the  director* s  salary  frojn  the  Minimum  Foundation  Fund  ^ 
as  the  director  was  a  vocational  home  economics  teacher  prior 

to  becoming  director  and  counting  as  a  legal  Indirect  Overhead 
*  on  reimbursement  c1a{m.  ' 

(2)  Paying 'secretarial  help  for  the  director  1n  the  central  office 
^and  counting  as  Indirect  Overhead. 

(3)  Paytng  Tor  maintenance  of  school  cafeteria  equipment  and  counting 
as  Indirect  Overhead,, 

4,  ALTERNATIVE  RECORDATIONS  for  reducing  the  Federal  Budget 
(Listed  1n  the  order  of  priorities  for  Bullitt  County  Schools) 

Program  Changes  *  R«t1«f<lt 

a.    Eliminate  Special  HTIk  Program  -  Small  percent  drinking  second  milk 

and  stddents  on  Free  will  take  an 
extra  one  and"  leave  1t  unopened. 
■  b.    Eliminate  "Severe  Needy"  Breakfast  -  Continue  to  fund  all  Reduced, 

Free  and  Paid  Breakfasts  according 
to  present  guidelines. 

c.  Eliminate  Summer  Feeding  Program  -  IF  low  Income  families  are  receiving 

food  stamps. 

d.  Limit  school  food  service  equipment' assistance  -  To  schools  which  are 

"  replacing  needed  equipment  and  eliminate 

f  available  funds  to  newly  established 

*  *  schools. 

e.  Eliminate  Special  Breakfast  Program^  Fewer  students  eating  breakfast 

-       at  Ichool  as  shown  In  statistical 
J"  1ngb»t1on  2.e. 

i  '  PafeRts'have  less  money  to  give  students 

/r  to  purchase  meals. 

'  More  parents  are  without  work  and  at 

home  to  prepare  breaxfast. 

*We  have  a  breakfast  program  1n  13  of  our  IS  Bullitt  County  Schools  arid  teachers 
have  observed  less  fatigue,  more  alertness  and  ready to  learn  results  1n  students 
who  have  something  tomcat  at  the  beginning  of  the  day.  * 


•We  realize  cuts  must  be  made  BUT  we  hope  you  will  consider  the  relationship 
between  food  -  good  nutrition" and  the  capacity  of  children  to  develop  and  learfi 
AND  continue  to  fund  the  Child  Nutrition  Programs  1n  a  beneficial  manner  for 
non-profit  service  Institutions.  • 


IMPACT  OF  .PROPOSED  FEDERAL  BUDGET  CUTS 
ON 

*•  •    SCHOOL  FOOD  SERVICE  PROGRAMS  * 
(Calculation  Based  on  October  1980  Claim)      .  , 

:  •     '  / 

LUNCH  '  — 

—  —  —  —  *  - 

•*         1.    Paid  Heals  \  o  '         '     "  # 

•16°°  X    S,141          x  175  Oays  -  S  ,  [ 

SectTon  4       Average  Qa11y_   Projected  Loss 

Reduction            Paid  *of  Federal  Funds 

Participation      *  for  Scnool  Year1 

for  District 

*43goj       .  X    5'*4*          X  175  Oays  -  S  121  ifgg        PrflWt,H  .  M  ' 

BSnated         Average  flail  y    .     .    7d-f$t8?t  ?S$h< 

-Food                 Paid  *of  r«d«ral"  Funds 

Reduction        Participator          *  foP  Sch°o1  Y"r 
for  01  strict 

2.    Reduced  Heals  r ' 

-2850  ^  x  '  J28.        X  175  Days  •  S*  41  ^       Projected  Loss 

Sections       Average  Dally  .     "  of  Federal  Funds 

4  and  11  Reduced  v£     >    ?f       for  Scnool  Year 

•  Reduction  Participation 

for  District  W  < 

'  >0550  X       828  X  175  Oays  »   L'£5?  Projected  Loss 

V,  Donated       Average  Daily  of  Federal  Funds 

Food  Reduced  for  School  Year 

Reduction      Participation         *  W  \ 

for  District  "  ^ 

^  f 


BREAKFAST 

H.   Paid  Heals         {  x  A 

.1475  •    t    X     *»121         X  175  Oays  •  S     28'875  Projected  Loss 

Basic  Kate      Average  Dally  offfedenej  Funds 

Reduction  Paid  fof  School  Year 

Participation  *• 

for  District 

iTOTA'L  PROJECTED  LOSS  FOR  OISTRICT:    $  "343.700,  • 
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STATEMENT  OF  HELEN  UNDERWOOD,  SCHOOL  POOD  SERVICE 
DIRECTOR,  BULLITT  COUNTY  SCHOOLS 

*  Ms.  Underwood^  I  am  Helen  Underwood,  director  of  school  food 
service  in  Bullitt  County.  And  being  #om  Bullitt  County,  we  have 
made  tHe  news  this  week  because  our  boards  did  vote  to  take  down 
the  Ten  Commandments,  So  I  would  first  like  to  say  amen  to 
everything  they  said/  ,  , 

Also,  when  you  get  this  many  school  food  service  people-together, 
it  looks  like  someone- ^ould  have  thought  to  bring  some  food,  but 
we  didn't.  .  •  *' 

I  represent  15  schools.  There  are  8  elementary,  4  middle  schools 
and  3  high  schools.  We  have  enrollment  at- the  present  of  11,000. 
-And  I  have  done  a  statistical  comparison  over  3  years.  I  took 
February  1979,  February  1980  and  February„l9Sl,  to  show  you 
where  we  have  come  from  participation  of  87  percentdown  to  78 
percent  of  the  students  now  eating.  And  in  those,  perc&t&ges,  we 
started  out  in  1979  with  27  percent*  on  Jfree  and  now  we  are  up  to 
39.  This  is  .partly  because  the  guidelines  were  increased,  but  it  is 
also  because  the  paying  child,  as  the  price  wentup,  is  bringing 
their  lunch  or  not  eating.  3^%^ 

In  the  special  breakfast  program,  .we  have  a^articipation  of  33 
percent  in  1979  and  we  are  down  to  ,25  percent  now.  It  has  de- 
creased. Of  course  the  breakfast  program  came  about  for  the  free 
students  and  the  reduced,  btft  you  can't  make  any  difference  so  our 
^participation  is  down  there, 

^9n  reduced  and  free,  we  are  feeding  64  percent  of  the  students 
right  now  that  are  eating  breakfast,  are  free  and  reduced  price 
students,  which  leaves  only  36  percent  paying  for  it. 

We  have  had  some  nutrition  education  tours  in  our  kitchten  and 
our  managers  have  been  asking-  the  students*  why  they  aren't 
eating  breakfast  any  longer  and  they  will  say  well,  my  mother  and 
daddy  have  55  cents  to  give  me  for  lunch  but  they  don't  have  that 
extra  35  .cents  to  give  me  for  breakfast.  And  they're  eating  some- 
thing at  home.  Regardless  of  what  it  is,  they're  getting  something. 
Most  of  them  are  getting  something  tQ  eat  at  home.  Many  of  them 
who  eat  breakfast  at  school  are  also  eating  brgakfast-at  home. 

So inlooking  over  these  figures  *I  would  just  like- to  summarize 
-theseHbjrsaylng  Wat  as  our  jneal  price  went  oik  and  we  haven't 
made  a  big  jump.  We.  have  only -made  a  ~5-centyincrease  per  year 
over  the  last  3  years.  And  as  the  meals  went  up,  we  did  decrease 
about  9  percent  over  the  3<year  period. 

In  our  special  milk  program,  ypu  will  notice  that  I  had  in  1979, 
'we  had  1  percent  of  the  students  who  were  eating  on  free  meals 
were  getting  an  extra  milk  and  10  percent  ^of  the  ones  on  paid  were 
taking  an  extra  milk.  We  are  presently  at  5  percent  of  the  ones  on 
free  and  10  percent  on  the  paying.  . 

With  the  proposed  impact  this  is  going  t&jnake  on  our  Bullitt 
County  Schoote,  if  we  do  have  the  cut  of  16  cents  and  the  13.5  cents 
on  the  commodities,  I  have  calculated,  took  October's  figures  and 
calculated  what  it  would  be  for  Jhe  entire  year  if  we  were  cut,  and 
it  amounts  to^bout  15  percent  of  our  total  income  for  the  entire 
year.  • 

The  board  of  education  did  not  make  up  for  the  differences  of 
this.  The  board  of  education  is  presently  contributing  a  great  deal 
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tot  the  school  food  service  program,  paying  the  salary  of  the  direc- 
tor from  the  minimum  foundation  fund  and  also  paying  the  secre- 
tarial work  that  I  have  in  my  office  and  also  the  maintenance  o( 
the  school  food  service  equipment.  All  this  is  counted  as  an  indirect 
overhead  on  the  report.  ' 

And  I  have  made  some  alternate  recommendations  which— we 
had  a  staff  njeeting  bn'  Tuesday  *nd  all  the  principals  and  the 
superintendent  and  I  discussed  this,  of  some  places  where  we  felt 
like  that  Bullitt  Cotinty  students  would  be  least  hurt.  And  one 
place  is  to  eliminate  the  special  milk  program.  One  milk  per  meal 

'  would  b£  sufficient.  If  a  student  wants  more  milk  they  could  pay 
the  full  price  of  the  milk  that  we  are  paying. 

The  second  place  would  be  to  eliminate  the  severe  needy  break- 
fast program.  We  would  like  to  see  continuation  of  tlje  Federal 
funding  of  the  reduced,  paid,  and  free  breakfast. 
Third,  eliminate. the  summer  feeding  program.  i 

,  Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  interrupt  you  there.  Of  course  yoiif 
county  is  a  small  county,  out  i*p  kour  way,  with  the  consolidated 
schools,  children  mu$t  be  up  before  daylight,  to  be  bused  20  m}les 

^and  25  miles,  in  Pike  County  30  and  35  miles.  So  eliminating  that 
breakfast  woul£  not  fit  up  there,  whereas  it  may  well  fit  in  Bullitt 
County,  where  you  don't  have  to  get  up  until  7:00  or  8:00  to  go  to 
school.  Out  there  when  you  'get  them  up^  5:00,  it  is  a  different 
proposition.      —  "  / 

'   'Ms.  Underwood.  I  agree  with  you  wholeheartedly.  We  have  13 

jbreakfast  programs  in  15  schools,  and  I  have  been  one  of -the  strong 
advocates  of  .the  breakfast  program.  However,  we  seem  to  have  a 
problem  now  of  Wng,  able  to  work  it  into  the  school  schedule.  If 

they  don't  eat  before  school  opens,  many  of  the  principals  

Chairman  Perkins.  They  eat  before  schooropens  up  our  way. 
Those  buses  run  so  early  for  the  children  far  out  in  the  rural 
sections. 

Ms.  Underwood.  There  I  think  there  would  have  to  be  a  consid- 
eration given  to  the  situaticp.  I  know  it  might  be  hard  to  do  but  I 
do  tHink  it  should  be.  '  *  .   .  ° 

Another  place  would  be  to  -eliminate  the  summer  feeding  prp- 
J  gr&m  if  the  families  have  food  stamps  and  iiave  provision  for  the 
nteald.  Thiifto  limit  the  school  fipd  service  equipment  assistance 
^to  otfly  schools  who  iieed  equipment  to  replace  needed  equipment. 
In  the  12  *years>  that  I  have  worked  in  this  position,  we  have 
apened  eight  schools?  in  Bullitt  County  aftd  I  feel  that  any  school . 

*  system  that  is  opening  a  new  school  is  going  to  have  funds  to 
provHe  equipment,  because  knowing  the  bond  issue^they  usually 
provide  for„it,  »  .    *  , 

And  the  last  but  I  .definitely  feel  this  would  be  to  eliminate  the 
special  breakfast  program,  and  I  did  list,  tjhis  last.  That  ^ould  be 
the  last  resort,  I  think,  to  eliminate  the  breakfast  program. 

Chairman  .Perkins.  Well,  in  some  instance^  where  the  children 
get  up  so  earlys  they  don't  e&t  anything  before  they  leave  home 
You  are  not  going  to  get  a  child  up  from  Quicksand,  transport  h 
40  miles  to  Jackson,  Ky.,  and  get  him  to  eat  breakfast.  That  is 
> reason  we  enacted  the  breakfast  program,,  those  of  us  who  really 

♦  know  Appalachia.    ^  ' 
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Ms.  Underwood.  And  we  definitely  have  many  teachers  that 
Have  stated  that  with  the  breakfast  program  the  students  are  more 
alert.  They  are  less  fatigued  and  they  have  done  much  better  work 
in  our  schools. 

So  I  guess  in  my  final  statement,.  we_realize:that  cuts  need  to  be 
made,  and  I  think  we  are  all  going  to  h£ve  to  accept  some  cuts  and 
adjust  to  it  and  we  hope  that  the  funding  will  not  be  completely 
cut  out  for  any  group  of  children.  Thank  you. 
Chairman  Perkins.  'Is  that  all  you've  got  to  say? 
[Laughter.]  . 


Chairman  Perkins.  I  agreed  with  everything  Except  the  point 
about  the  breakfast  program.  Those  of  us  who  waftch  these  school 
bus  drivers  pick  up  children  before  daylight  know  the  reason  why 
the  breakfast  program  was  enacted  in  the  first  place. 

Ms.  Underwood.  Sir,  I  don't  want  you  to  misunderstand.  I  don't 
want  you  to  cut  the  breakfast  program  out,  but  I  would  rather  see 
that  than  lunch. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Our  next  witness— is  Ms.  Libby  Grever  here? 

STATEMENT  OF  ELIZABETH  GREVER,  HEALTH  AND  NUTRITION 
COORDINATOR,  COMMUNITY  COORDINATED  CHILIJ  CARE 

Ms.  Grever.  Mr.,  Chairman,  I  am  Libby  Grever,  health  and  nutri- 
tion coordinator  at  Community  Coordinated  Child  Care,  4-C,  of 
Louisville  and  Jefferson  County,  Ky.  4-C  serves  as  the  sponsoring 
•  organization  for  23  day-care  centers,  serving  1,195  children  and  31 
,  day  care  homes  serving  225  children.  Of  these  1,195  in  the  center^, 
37  percent  are^i  the  free  category,  14  percent  are  in  the  reduced 
3  category  and  49Ttercent  are  in  the  paid.  * 

Last  month  the  total  operating  cost  of  the  food  program  in  the 
centers  was  $39,000,  and  the  total  reimbursement  was  $26,000.  The 
child  care  food  program  is  now  paying  67  percent  of  the  cost.  The 
additional  amount  must  be  made  up  by  fees  from  the  parents. 

In  the  last  6  months  the  average  cost  of  food  per  day  per  child 
rose  12  percent,  despite  the  fact  that  the  centers  have  cut  food  cost 
as  much  as  possible  and  still  provide  for  the  nutritional  needs  of 
the  child. 

The  proposed  budget  cuts  would  cause  many  hardships  for  cen- 
ters that  are  already  financially  strapped.  If  supplements,  and  I 
use  the  word  supplements  because  we  keep  reading  gj&out  snacks, 
and  people  interpret  that  wrong— if  they  are  eliminated  in  the 
centers,  they  will  still  have  to  be  provided  from  some  other  source. 

"  PlWSBehTSol  children  spend  long  hours  In  the  centers  and  their 
stomachs  cannot  hold  enough  to  last  from  one  meal  to  another. 

.  These  supplements  provides  vital  part  of  their  overall^  daily  re- 
quirement. They  cannot  be  eliminated  if  the  center  is  to  provide  for 
a  child's  basic  needs.  Elimination  of  the  reimbursement  for  supple- 
ments would  fall  heaviest  on  those  centers  serving  the  most  needy. 

For  example,  and  I  have  enclosed  in  my  written  paper  some 
charfs  that  show,  that  Center  A,  which  has  an  enrollment  of  42 
children,  they  are  all  eligible  for  free  so  this  means  that  they  are 
all  truly  needy.  They  have  an  average  family  income  of  $5,200  per 

,  year.  In  October  1,  1980,  this  center  was  receiving  $1,503  reim- 
bursement. Under  the  proposed  cut  for  the  reduction  for  eliminat- 
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ing  the  supplements,  that  would  be  $1,049,  a  30  percent  cut,  which 
would  in  turn  have  to  be  made  up  by  the  parent  at  $12.97. 

Center  Bf  the"  average  family  income  is  $8,900  and  the  coat  that 
would  go  "to  the  parents  wduld  be  $8.46.  Center  C,  where  the 
average  family  income  is  $19,500,  the  cost  to  the  parents  would  be 
$3.40,  So  this  shows  that  the  center  where  the  family^  income  is 
$5,'200  will.  have>to  pay  more  th&n  the  parents  in  the  center  that 
have  an  income  of  $19,500.  Changes  in  the  eligibility  guidelines 
would  further  reduce  that  reimbui-sement 

Now*  if  the  reimbursement  fqrpaid  categQry  is  eliminated,  seven 
of  the  23  centers  would  simply  .drop  out  of  the  program.  It  would 
not  be  worth  their  time  to  continue.  So  within  those  seven  centers, 
76  childrerf  qualify  for  free  and  reduced  meals  and  the  program 
would  not  be,available  to  them. 

^  Chairman  Perkins.  So  they  are  the  truly  needy,  to  use  that 
*  term  

*  Ms.  Grever.  Well,  the  center  of  course  would  still  have  to  serve 
meals,  but  title  quality  and  everything,  I  think  that  they  probably 
would  not  bother  with  the  extra  paperwork  that  goes^  along  with 
the  food  program.  They  would  reduce  the  quality  of'their  meals 
probably,  to  make  up  for  it.  And  those  76  children,  you  know,  the 
meals  would  not  be  there  through  this  program  for  them.  So  they 

'  •  would  be  eliminated.  .  9 

Ch^irmaji  Perkins.  So  they  would  not  get  any  meals? 
Ms.  Grever.  They  would  get  a  meal,  yes.  The  center  would  serve 
them.  But  thjsy  would*  not  get  reimbursed  through  this  program 
and  the  quality  of  the  meal  would  probably  not  be  as  good. 
•  At  Center  B,  which-  is  presently  charging  $35  per  week  for  child 
care,  this  amounts  to,  in  this  particular  center,  25  percent  of  the 
parents'  take-home  pay  goes  for  Child  care^^o  really  you  cannot 
look  to  the  parents  for  any  higher  fees.  What  they  would  have  to 
do  is  quit -work.  It  would  be  at  the  point  wliere  they  could  not 
afford  to  work. 

Now  a  brief  outline  of  their  budget  shows  that  they  have  a 
monthly  income  of  $3,940  and  they  have  a  monthly  expense  of 
$5,041,  so  they  have  a  monthly  defidt  of  $101.  Now  in  this  particu- 
lar center  it  is  a  church-operated  Renter.  They  pay  no  rent,  no 
utilities.  It  is  donated  by  the  church/They  have  two  CETA  workers 
and  one-half  of  the  director's  salary  is  paid  by  the  church.  Their 
office  and  bookkeeping  expenses  are  donated  by  the  church.  So 
they  are  already  being  heavily  subsidized  by  the  church.  But  they 
will  have  the  extra  burden  of  taking  up  the  slack  of  losing  those 
CETA  workers  also.  .  ^> 

Now  the  same  type  budget  is  attached  for  the  other  centers,  but  I 
4  don't  have  time  to  go  intolfoeEQL  And  the  only  variable  expense  in 
this  case  where  they  can  hit  costs  is  food.  Staffing  requirements 
are  determined  by  licensing  regulations-  Food  is  always  the  first 
thing  that  is  considered  in  cutting  costs.  This  can  only  result  in 
increasing  numbers  of  malnourished  children.  This  center  is  serv- 
ing a  family  of  npglected  children  without  -any  charge.  "If  the  food 
reimbursement  is  decreased  at' all,  they  will  have  to  discontinue 
this  and  send  these  children  back,  to  the  home  where  there  is  little 
or  no  food  ,at  all.  #v 
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Some  of  the  centers,  their  .in-kind  donations  provide  the  main  * 
meal  each  day  for  51  foster  grandparents.  The  centers  would  no 
longer  be  able  to  absorb  this  added  cost,  which  means  they  could 
not  accept  foster  grandparents  in  their  program. 

If  these  cuts  are  passed,  the  results  would  be  tragic.  The  loss  of 
CETA  wprkers  has  already  affected  many  of  them.  Parents  would 
have  to  quit  their  jobs.  Day-care  enrollments  would  decrease,  caus^ 
ing  many  staff  to  lose  their  jobs,  and  in  the  very  low  income  areas 
it  probably  could  result  in  the  closing  of  the  day-care  centers  so 
that  day  care  in  that  area  would  not  be  available  for  the  families. 

Food  service  workers  would  lose  their  jobs,  fleduction  in  title  XX~ 
money  has  already  caused  a  great  hardship  on  the  centers  and 
probably  is  going  to  cause  more.  The  result  is  that  there  will  not  be 
any  day-care  centers  to  serve  low-income  working  families,  69 
percent  of  which  are  one-parent  female-headed  households.  ! And  in« 
the  centers  that,  serve  the  truly  needy,  that  percentage  is  much 
higher  than  69.  percent.  It  is  more  like  85  percent  are  female- 
headed  households. 

Chairman  Perkins.  More  inflation  because  we're  going  to  fail  to- 
give  the  needy  a  job  and  train  them,  and  on  top  of  that  the  parents 
are  going  to  have  to  pull  out  of  the  pocket  huge  sums  of  money  if 
we  ar€|€o  have  these  day-care  centers  continue. 

Ms.  IjREVEH.  What  will  these  cuts  cost?  They  are  going  to  in-' 
crease  unemployment,  increase  welfare,  increase  fiJod  stamp  recipi- 
,  ents,  result  in  loss  of  revenue  from  taxes  and  social  security.  And 
while  this  amount  may  be  small,  in  some  cases  they  were  contrib-- 
uting  and  hopefully  they  were  going  to  contribute  more  as  time 
0  went  on.  And  it  is  also  going  to  increase  health  care  costs. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  effects.  The  effects  really  are  spiral- 
ing.  Where  are  the  savings?  I  realize  the  best  way  to  address  these 
issues  is  in  terms  of  dollars,  but  we  cannot  ignore  the  human  needs  ; 
of  families  in  this  country. 

The  median  income  in  Kentucky  is  $19o000  and  we  are  talking  * 
today  about  cuts  that  will  affect  families  with  incomes  of  less  than 
one-third  of  that  amount.  The  results  of  the  November  election  did 
indicate  there  was  a  desire  for  change,  but  the  decisionmakers 
must  try  to  identify  what  the  needs  of  the  people  are,  and  strive  to 
meet  them.  Members  of  Congress  have  a  duty  to  examine  these 
c   programs  very  closely  before  making  decisions  and  approving  cuts. 
We  must  act  now  because  we  cannot  come  back  later  and  make  up 
for  deprivations  suffered  in  childhood.  Thank  you. 
•  [Material  submitted  by  Elizabeth  XJrever  follows:] 
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s  Tier  I  Enrollment:    42  children 

Fees:    $55.00  per  week 


Income:, 


Exp ens est 


Income  from  Parent  Fees  ^  .  $  1002 

Income  from  Subsidized  Day  Care  4535 

Monthly  Income  $  5537 

•  •     *  ♦ 

Salaries  &  Salary  Expense  $  -5578 

Foodservice  Expense  1075 

Equipment  &  Supplies  151  , 

Overhead  859 



-Monthly  Expenses  $  7662 


DEFICIT 


($  2125) 


/V 


Made  Up  By; 


NOTE: 


Reimbursement  -  Child  Care  Food  Program  $  952 

'United  Way  Allocation  773 
Donation  A  *00 


i;  This  center  has*  12  participating  Foster  Grandparents^ 

2.  Center  has  1  CETA  worker., 

°^3.  Center  has  2  part-time  work-experience  workers. 

4,  Center  has  2  part-time  workers  from  Senior  Citizens  Employmer, 

5.  No  rent  expense  -  building  d&nated  by  Community  'Center. 


$  2125 


V!-;  W"; 
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Tier?  Iir  Enrollment:   80  children 

'Fees:    $50.00  per  week  * 


1  Income: 


Income  from  Parent  Fees 

Income  from  Subsidized  Day  Care 

*      Monthly  Income 


12;835 


$  12,835 


•Expenses: 


Salary  &  Salary  Expense 
Foodservice  Expense 
Equipment  £  Supplies 
Overhead 

Monthly  Expenses 


$  9,9X6 
2,21? 
861 
833 


r$  135827 


DEFICIT 


*     ($  992) 


Made  Up -By: 


NOTE: 


Reimbursement  -  Child  Care  Food  Program 
Donation  &  Gifts 


1.  Mo  rent  expense  -  space  is  donated. 

2.  Center  has  2  CETA  workers. 

3.  Center  has  3  participating  Foster  Grandparents. 

4.  Center  has  2  work-study  students. 


784 
208 


$  992 


\ 


A 
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SilBl  Community  Coordinated  CMM  Cave 


1355  South  Third  Street  ♦  Uimville.  Kentucky  40208  •  (502) 

t 

4-C-BOlRD  OF  DIRECTORS  POSITION  ON  PROPOSED  CUTS 
IN  CHILD  CARE  FOOD  PROGRAM  r 


636-135$ 


The  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Community  Coordinated  Child  Care  of  * 
Louisville  and  Jefferson  County,,  Kentucky  wish  to  jaake  known  to  the  ^ 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  its'opposition  to  * 
the  proposed  cuts  in  the  Child  Kutrition  Programs.    The  Food  Stamp  Program, 
WIC  Program,  School  Lunch  Program  and  the  Child  Care  Food  Program  are  all 
important  and'affect  those  referred  Nto  a£  "the  truly  needy." 

The  Child  Care  Food  Program,  which  is  a  part  of  the  School,. Lunch  Program,  Is 

of  grave  concern  to  this  agency.    As  the  Sponsoring  Organization  for  23  day 

care  centers  serving  1195  children  and  31  day  care  homes  serving  225  children, 

wc  arc  ln»a  position  to  see  firsthand  the  drastic  effects' the  proposed  budget  * 

cuts  will  have  on  the  children  served  and  the  far-reaching  effects  this  cpuld      .  . 

have  on  the  community  as  a  whole.    The  proposed  cuts  to  discontinue  reimburse-  ' 

ncnt  for  supplements  would  necessitate  charging  the  lost  amount  to  the  parents 

who  can  least  afford  to  pay.    The  program  was  designed* with  children's  nutritional 

nccd3  in  mind  and  supplements  (snacks)  supply  a  vital  portion  of  thcichild's 

daily  requirement. 

Eligibility  guideline  changes  will  reduce  reimbursements  even  further. 

The  elimination  of  the  paid  category  would  affect  seven  of  the  centers  to  such  a 
degree  the  food  program  would  be  eliminated.    Thus,  no  meals  would  be  available 
for  those  deemed  to  be  "truly  needy."    This  would  add  approximately  §12  monthly 
to  parents'  fees.  ■  x 

The  School  Lunch  Program  will  also  be  greatly  affected  by  the  cuts,.    If  the  re- 
imbursement for  "paid". children  is  eliminated,  schogl  lunches  would  be  to*  costly 
tor  most  families.    Without  the  volume  of  children  participating  in  the  program, 
lunchrooms  would  be  forced  to  close.    As  a  result,  meals  would  not  be  available 
for  anyone. 

These  cuts  would  mean'  that  many  foodservicc  workers  would  lose  their  Jobs,  parents 
would  have  to  quit  work  because  day  care  is  too  expensive,  day  care  enrollment 
would  decrease  and  many  of  those  serving  the  working  poor  would  be  forced  to  close. 
The  most  serious  effect  of  all  would  be  that  children  are  deprived  of  the  food  they 
need  to  grow,  learn  and  develop  their  fall  potential. 


tional  deficiencies  will  cost  many  i 
inflict  cijich  physical  apd*  mental  pain  on  those  affected. 
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Chairman  Perkins.  Our  next  witness  ,is  Ms.  Anne  Joseph,  Ken-y 
tucky  Hunger  Task  Force.  Go  ahead. 

Ms.  Joseph?  Ms.  Marshall  and  I  will  make  very  brief  comments, 
in  the  interest  of  time. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Well;  did  you  testify  yesterday?  You  did, 
didn't  you?;  \  > 

Ms.  Joseph.  No;  I  did  not.  »  " 

Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead. 

Ms.  Joseph.  Mrs.  Nelson,  who  is  with  us,  a  mother  of  pre-school- 
aged  children,  will  speak  and  then  Mrs*.  Martinsbury  and  Dr. 
Dewalt  will  express  our  concerns. 

.Chairman  Perkins.  All  right,  go  ahead. 

STATEMENT  OF  ANNE  JOSEPH,  KENTUCKY  HUNGER  TASK 

FORCE 

Ms.  Joseph.  I  am,  hefe  today -  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the 
Southern  Anti-Hunger  Coalition,  t)f  which  the  Kentucky  Task 
Force  on  Hunger  is  a  member,  and  I  do  thank  you  for  the^opportu-  . 
nity  to  be  with  y°u  today. 

We  represent  the  statewide  antihunger  coalitions  of  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Mis- 
sissippi and  Florida.  And  in  our  coalitions  we  number  pooNpeoplej 
organizations,  churches,  labor,  senior  citizens  groups,  community 
action  agencies,  civic  groups  and  legal  services.  Basically  we  are  an 
organization  of  the  poor'an^  their  .allies,  all  of  whom  have  a 
concern  for  issues  affecting  low-income  persons. « 
*  The  inrartance  of  the.  Federal  food  assistance  programs,  and 
that  is  all  the  programs. in  the  Southeast,  must  be  viewed  within 
the  context  of  the  severe  poverty  of  our  region  and  the  limited  ~< 
ability  of  our  region,  to  respond  to  this  poverty. 

In  many  cases  the  Federal  food  programs,  andthat  is  all  those 
programs  now  und^e  discussion,  school  lunch,  WIQ  child  care  feed- 
ing program,  the  summer  feeding  prograiri  and  indeed  the  food 
stamp  program,  are  the  only  source  of  aid  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  poor  children  in  our  region.  Any  assault  upon  these  pro-  . 
grains  is  a  direct  assault  upon  our  children,  nothing  less  than  an 
attack  upon  the  future  of  our  nature. 

yfe  in  the  eight  States  stend  firmly  against  the  cuts  in  the  child 
nutrition  programs.  Our  voices  will  lie  heard,  and  together  we  hope 
'  we  can  bring  some  perspective  back  to  the  situation/  We  thank  youJr 
for  your  continued  efforts  on  behalf  of  our  children,  and  we  look  tcm 
assisting  you  in  turning  this  attack  upon  these  programs  away. 

Chariman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much.  Our  next  witness  is 
Ms.  Trudy  Marshall,  Kentucky  Council  of  Churches. 

STATEM15NT  OF  TRUDY  MARSHALL,  KENTUCKY  COUNCIL  OF 
.  \  CHURCHES 

:  Ms.  "Marshall*  I  am  Trudy  Marshall)  representing  the  Kentucky 
Council -of  Cfiurches.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  support.  I  will1>e 
brief,  since  we  did  bring  other  people  with  us.  I  will  submit  my 
testimony  in  writing.  v  (<  <j^1*  * 

Chairman  JPerkins.  Without  objection,  any  extended'  testimony 
will  be  permitted  to  be  inserted  into  the  record, 
v  Ms.  Marshall.  Thank  you.  *% 
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.    .         The  Kentucky  Council  of  Churches  support  the  child  nutrition 
program  and  do  not,  and  I  repeat,  do  not  fa^or  cuts  in  any  bf  the 
programs.  Thank  you. 
Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  call  on  Mrs.  Kathleen  Dewalt,  nutri- 

4         tionist  at  the  University  of  Kentucky.  Is  she  here?  Go  ahead. 

STATEMENT  OF  KATHLEEN J&EJWALT,  NUTRITIONIST,  ' 
UNIVERSITY  (JF  KENTUCKY 

Dr.  Dewalt.  J  am  Dr.  Kathleen  Dewalt  from  the  University  of 
Kentucky  College  of  Medicine.  J  am  a  nutritional  anthropologist,  a 
strange  beast.  My  own  research  has  not  been  in  the  United  States. 
It  has  been  outside  the  United  States.  But  in  the  last  few  years  I 
have  been  following  data  and  research  wWcfiTh#ve  evaluated  the 
impact  of  Federal  food  assistance  programs  6n  the  nutritional 
status  of  children  in  the  United  States.  I  use  this  material  teaching 
the  health  professionals  that  I  address. 

I  wanted  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  -this  group  the  fact  that 
there  is  quite  a  good  deal  of  data  that  suggests  that  the  Federal 
assistance,  the  Federal  food  assistance  programs  to  the  children  of 
*  the  United  States  has  had  a  tremendous  impact  on  the  nutritional 
status  of  our  children.  And  I  want  to  include  in  my  remarks  all  of 
those  programs.  It  includes  not  only  the  food,  the  school  lunch 
program,  which  is  tremendously  iiQportant,  but  the  women,  infant,  <- 
and  children  supplemental  feeding  program^  the  summer  food  pro- 
grams, the  programs  in  day  care  centers  and  the  food  stamp  prd- 
gram,  all  of  which  I  think  need  to  be  looked  at  as  a  package. 

As  I  said,  several  researchers  have  looked  at  the  problem  and 
tried  to,  evaluate  the  impact  of  tljese-pfograms  on  the  nutritional 
status.  I  would  just  like  to  mention  one,  which  is  probably  the  most 
scientifically  done  and  the  most  convincing.  It  was  done  by  a 
number  of  researchers  at  St.  Jude^phUaren's  Research  Hospital 
in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  led  by  Dr.  PauFZee.  * 

This  group  of  people  looked, at  the  nutritional  status  of  children 
in  Memphis  in  1969:  Now  as  you  all  know,  many  of  the  programs 
that  we  are  talking  about  were  in  place  in  1969,  but  they  didn't 
.  have  the  support  that-th&y  had  in  the  1970's.  At  that  time  the 
children  were  found  to — about  half 'of  the  children  were  Found  to 
be  below  the  25th  percentile  for  height  and  weight,  which  "is  twice 
as  many^  as  should  have  been  there.  Anemia  was  common.  (Hemo- 
globin  levels  were  very  low  in  28  percent  of  the  children  that  were 
surveyed  in  this  study.  And  visits  to  families  suggested  tHpt  the 
main  problem  was  food,  nothing  else.  ' 

0  Seven  years  later  the  same 'group  of  people  went  back  to  look  at 
these  children^  a  similar  group  of  children  in  the  same  community. 
What  had  taken  place  in  the  intervening  7  years,  of  course,  was 
the  beefing  up  of  older  programs  and  the  institution  of  some  newer 
programs  like  the  WIC  program  in  these  communities,  and  they 
found  a  considerably  better  situation.  It  was  shown  that  the  height 
and  weight  of  children  increased,  which  means  that  their  overall 
nutritional  status  was  significantly  better,  that  there  was  a  signifi- 
*  «.  cant  reduction  iir  the  amount  of  anemia,  and  in  the  numbers  of 
children  with  low  vitamin  A  levels.  So  it  was,  very  clear  ,  that  there 
were  important  impacts  on  the  nutritional  status. 
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This  same  group  alio  looked  specifically  at  children  who  had 
supplemental  iron-fortified  formula  in  the  first  6  months  of  life  arid  . 
found  that  that  one  single  food,  that  one  single  program,  which  is 
part  of  the  WIC  program,  had  had  one  of  the  greatest  impacts  on 
the  amount  of  anemia.  1  think  probably  rtfany  of  us  realize  that 
iron  deficiency  anemia  now,  in  1981,1s  one  of  our  nuyor  nutritional 
deficiency  diseases.  Ten  years  ago  the  picture  was  much  different. 
We  had  much*  more  undernutrition  in  all  areas.  . 
Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  mtich.  jT* 
Our  next  witness  is  Barbara  A.^artinsbury,  community  nutri- 
tionist, Lexington,  Ky.  Go  ahead. 

*         "  ♦% 

S  STATEMENT  OF  BARBARA  A.  MARTINSBURY,  COMMUNITY 

NUTRITIONIST,  LEXINGTON,  KY. 

Ms.  Martinsbury.  Thank  you,  Congressman.  Dr.  Dewalt  and  I 
have  prepared  our  remarks  together  and  you  will  be  getting  a  copy 
,  of  the  documentation  we  are  referring  £o,  wfcich  we  feel  is  so 
^^simportant  to  show  the  impact  of  these  programs.  We  are  very 
h&PPy  to  be  able  to  come  toc(§y  to  offer  this  aspect/ 
As  a  nutritionist,  we  give  priority  to  people  at  their  most  critical 

*  times  in  their  life  cycle,  the  times  when  they  are  in  most  critical 
nutritional  need,  such  times  as  the  prenatal  period,  infancy  ado- 
lescence, when  great  growth  is  going  on.  It  has  been  the  hallmark 
of  our  programs  that  we  have  focused  on^-of  our  federally  financed 
programs— that  we  havfe  focused  on  .these  particular  needs,  espe-  *  . 
ciafiy  in  the  last  10  years.         <  • 

As  early  as  1972  we  had  good  evidence  by  the  Columbia  Universi- 
ty School  of  Public  Health  that  maternal  weight  gain  was  the  most 
important  determinant  of  birth  weight  in  infants,  and  I  would  like 

*  to  call  your  attention  to  that  whole  area  today  becaifse  I  feel  that 
this  is  in  danger. 

,  As  you  know,  low  birth  weight  places  infants  at  as  high  ^is,  20 
times  the  risk  of  brain  damage,  developmental  disorders,  and 
infant  mortality.  We  know  that  supplementing  the  diets  of  poorly  / 
nourished  women  will  serve  to  raise  the  probability  of  better  birth 
weight  infants.  The  WIC  supplemental  feeding  program  has  been 
doing  a  fantastic  job  of  meeting  that  need. 

•  Now  is  to  time  to  continue  that  fight.  It  seems  very  shortsighted 
to  me  to  take  the  relatively  inexpensive  foods  /rom  these. needy 
pregnant  women  by  cutting  that  program  and  then,  as  a  nation 
and  a  people,  to  suffer  the  consequenees  of  years  of  support  re- 
quired for  taking  care  of  the  brain-damaged  children  that  might 
result.  t} 

Other  'ctira  that  have  been  propjosed  in  child  nutrition  programs 
s  will  hurt  all  children,  bu%t  especially.  tEe«  poor.  As  a  community 
v .    nutritionist,  I  look  at  th&  nutritional  health  of  the^community  at 
large  and  I  am  extremely  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  poor. 
,  Economic  hartl  -times  and  the  inflation  that  we  are  all  suffering 
under  has  especially  hurt  this  group.  They  have  had  to  stretch, 
their  family  food  dollar  even  farther  In  many  poverty  level  or  ' 
working  poor  homes  the  one-third  to  one-half  daily  requirements 
that  these  children  are  getting  through  federally  funded  feeding 
programs  have  made  the  difference.  They  are  getting  protein,  calo- 
;  ries,  calcium,  vitamin  C,  vitamin  A,  iron. 
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They  have  been  provided  by:  school  lunch,  by  WIC,  by  food  . 
t  stamps,  by  the  summer  feeding  program,  by  food*  for  day  care 
*  -  children,  and  they  have  meant  the  difference  for, many  families 
between  health  and  malnutrition.  The  line  has  been  very,  very 
tight  for  these  people.  Changes  now  will  make  tKe  difference  that 
can  really  push  families  over  the  brink. 

I  doiv't  need  to  remind  you  that  malnutrition  means  slower 
learning  and  greater  risk  of  infections,  retarded  growth  develop- 
ment. As  we  look  to  the  future,  what  is  more  important  than  the 
health  of  our  children?  These  programs  have  made  the  difference. . 

In  1981,  we  can't  allow  this  to  happen,  that  the  health  of  our 
children  is  jeopardized.  We  don't  need  to  create  new  whys  to  feed 
our  children.* TJhe  programs  have  been  developed.  The  evidence 
that  we  have  shown  today  has  shown  that  they  work.  Let's  contin- 
ue thSm.  Thank  you^  *  ;v 

Chairman  Perkins.  Now  we  have  some  40' witnesses  to  hear  yet, 
but  I  would  like  for  you  to  answer  a  question.  There  are  going  to  be 
about  three  brief  parts  to  it. 

Ms.  Martinsbury.  We  have  an  additional  witness. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead. 

■    .      STATEMENT  OF  AGNES  NELSON/ A  LOQAL  MOTHER 

Ms.  Nelson.  Thank  you  for  letting  me  talk.  You  are  talkirfg  „ 
about  cutting  out  the  program.  All  right,  they're  going  to  cut  bac£ 
food  stamps,  school  lunches.  So  if  your  child  has  a  good  balanced 
lunch,  that  can  make  the  balance  up.\ 

The  program  wor&s.  Please  don't  cut  it  out.  Let  it  continue.  I 
realize  I  am  poor.  I*  don't  like  the  idea.  I  am  not  happy  with  it.  I 
7  am  poor  because  I  h&ve  to  be  under  the  court.  I  cannot  go  ouj;  and 
work.  I  go  to  prison  if  I  do.  #  , 

I  want  to  see  all  children,  not  just  poor  children,  all  children  get 
a,  good  meal.  Parents  who  are  working  outside  the  home,  lots  of 
times  you  are  not  there  when  your  child  arrives  hbme.  The  child 
gets  a  snack.  Maybe  it  is  sofnething  the  child  shouldn't  have.  They 
don't  eat  a  well  balanced  dinner  then.  They're  full  of  junk^. 

The  school  lunch  and  breakfast  programs  are  needeU-So  allow 
these  children  ah  opportunity  to  have  a  balanced  nieal.  And  also,  if 
the  food  stamps  are."  6ut  because  your  child  now  eats  at  school, 
what  you  ace  saying  is  the  kid  eats  at  school,  doesn't  have  to^eat  at 
. — Jiome,  he  can  eat  ^balanced  foieal  at  school.  Please  dqrjXcy^  the 
*     prbgram.  -  „- 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Now  I  have  a  question  whi<  h  I  hdpe  you  can  answer  in  abQy^t  30 
.    seconds.  What  are  you  charging  now  for  paid  lunches  and  what  % 
price  will  you  go  to  if  President  Reagan's  proposal  is- enacted  into* 
law?  And  will  your  lunch1  program  survive  after  these  price  in-  , 
t  creases?  And  if  they  don't,  won't  you  be  hurting  what  the  Presi- 
dent calls  the  truly  neecly?  Go  right  ahead  and  analyze  that  tor 
about  30  seconds  and  We  will  go  all  the  .way  jieros^  the  panel, 

Ms.  Underwood.  We  are  presently  charging  5{fcentS  for  elemen- 
tary lutich  and  65  cents  for  middle  and  high  school.  We  would, need 
to  go  up  possibly  20  cents,  maybe  more.  So  I  would  say  
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.Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  iell  you.  The  subsidy  knocks  oift  40 
.  cents.  Those  commodities  thdfc  cost  the  Government  20  cetits  will 
cost  you  40  cents.  So  you  are  way  under.  "  ' 

Ms.  Underwood.  You  mean  if  everything  

Chairman  Perkins.  Well,  if  you  take  all  the  commodities  and  all 
the  section  4  paynlents  frop  the  regular  program.  That  is  the 
proposal. 

Ms.  Underwood.  Well,  I  will  just  double  what  I  said. 
Chairman  Perkins.  All  right;  then,  go  ahead. 
Ms,  Underwood.  We  would  need  to  go  up  to  95  cents  and  $1.05,. 
and  I  feel  that  this  would  have  a  tremendous,  impact  on  the . 
number  of  meals  eaten  because  I  don't  believe  the  families 'of  those 
,  who  are  not  eligible  for  free  and  reduced,  I  don't  believe  they 
would  have  that  much  money  to  ghre  students  because  they  range 
fromsay  three  to  eight  children  in  the  family. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Well;  if  it  comes  about,  add  on  another  25 
cents.  Go  ahead.  '  \ 

,  Ms.  Will.  We  are^  currently  at  60  cents,  65  cents  and  70  cents, 
and  with  that  increment  of  course  obviously  it  would  be  $1.00, 
$1.05  land  $1.10.  I*T  there  anything  else  you  would  like  me  to  ad~ 
dress? 

.Chairman  Perkins.  Well,  what  will  happen  to  your  regular  pro- 
gram? Will  the  truly  needy  be  aff&ted? 

Ms.  Will.  In  our  county  the  truly  needy;  as  I  attempted  to  point 
out  would  be  affected  because  wejhave  such  a  high  ra$o  of  paying, 
children.  We  cannot  operate  the  program  if  the  paying  children 
pajrticipation  decreases  another  10  or  15  percent,  which  we  antici- 
pate^ will  with  the  rise  in  prices.  There  would  no  longer  be  a 
program.  , 
f**  :  -Chairman  Perkins.  Ms.  Powell.  * 

Sis.  Powell.  Our  lunch  price  last  October' was  $1.17.  Our  school* 
district  was  paying  12  cents  for  each  of  those  meals.  .  With  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  the  total-education  program,  I  would  say' 
^  that  I  would  be  hard  put  to  get  my  board  to  stay  with  the  12  cents. 
We  will  probably  continue  a  program  /or  the  free,  but  our  lunch- 
rooms will  be  much  like  it  is  here  today.  Those  of  you  who  are 
_  truly  tieedy  and  who  have  keen  here  all  day  and  had  your  meals, 
and  the  rest  of  us  did  not  bring  a  brown  bag. 

1  do  want  to  mention  one  thing  about  the  breakfast  program, 
though.  You  mentioned  in  your  area,  the  students  have  to  travel  40 
miles.  We  have  a  small  district  where  two  miles  is  the  limit.  But 
when  we  surveyed  our*  parents,  we  had  pressure  from  our  parents 
to  start  a  breakfast  program.  Many  of  our  teachers  did  not  want  a 
ireakfast  program.  Many  of  our  administrators  did  not.  So  we 
decided,  to  survey  the  parents. 
We  had ,an  overwhelming' mandate  of  80  percent,  not  51  percent 
V,  ,  but  80  percent  who  wanted  a  breakfast.  And  I  remember  the 
*  **'    remark  of  oije  mother  who  said  I  want  a  breakfast  for  my  child,  K* 
J*  j    go  to  work  at  6  in  the  morning  and  I  cannot  be  sure  that  my  child 
;^.A\will  eat  anything:  <v  *e 

Chairman  Perkins.  Well,  that  was  the  trouble  we  have  had  all 
>4f/  over  the  country  frith  the  school  lunch  program.  Some  of  our 
school  personnel  have  not  been  interested  in  the  breakfast  pro- 
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gram.  They  were  not  interested  at  all  at  the  Start.  It  took  us  a  long 
time  to  get  them  interested. 

Ms.  Powell.  If  you  would,  I  would  like  to  make  another  remark. 
'  If  you  asked  me  what  programs  I  woijld  like  to  cut,  I  would  tell  you 
programs  that  I  was  not  involved  ^  because  I  know  my  programs 
work,  but  I  know  these  other  programs  also  work,  too.  I  am  not 
familiar  enough  with  them  to  say  cut  them  arid  not  cut  mine.  I 
think  we  need  a  total  nutrition  program. 

Ms.  Short.  In  Jefferson  County,  we,  charge  35  cents  for  elemen- 
tary breakfast  and  40  cents  for  middle  and  high  school  breakfast- 
And  for  our  lunch  program,  in  tlife  elementary  75  cents  and  middle 
and  high  school  80  cents.  I  would  say  that  I  would  have  to  go  up  on 
my  lunch  programs  to  at  least  $1.35,  and  I  am  very  concerned 
about  this.  We  talk  about  the  extremely  poor  and  the  wealthy.  I 
am  concerned  about  all  children.  And  we  are  putting  this  middle 
class  child  in  a  bracket  that  cannot  meet  the  expense  of  $1.35  or 
$1.40,  whatever  we  would  have  to  charge  for  our  lunch  program. 

Ms.  Grever.  Child  care  centers  do  not  charge  separate  fees  for 
meals,  so  these  must  be  added  to  .the  day  care  fee  that  is  charged  tp 

•  the  parentSf  And  as  I  pointed  out  to  you,  the  largest  fee  increase 
would  have  to  be  in. the  centers  where  the  total  family  income  is 
the  lowest  because  they  receive  the  largest  reimbursement  for  their 
meals.  And  the  least  cost  would  go  to  the  centers  where  the  income 
is  the^  highest.  <  «/ 

So  it  truly  would  be  affecting  the  trfily  needy.  And  I  think  any 
centers  where  they  predominantly  have  truly  needy  children  or 
children  who  qualify  For  free  lunches,  eventually  they  probably  * 
would  have  to  close.  I  don't  think  they  would  have  anywhere  else 
to  go  with  the*  loss  of  all  the  other  funds  and  

Chairman  Perkins.  Let's  get  the  food  service  people  to  answer 
this  now.  Go  ahead.         -  9 

Dr.  Gover.  Congressman  Perkins,  we  charge  70  cents  for  meals 
for  grades  3  through  12,  65  cents  for  grades  K  through  2.  And  if  the 
proposed  cuts  are  passed  by  Congress,  we  will  have  to  add  a  mini- 
mum of  40  cents  to  that,  but  I  don't  think  we  can  make  it  on  40 

•  cents.  I  am  going  to  be  realistic.  I  am  going  to  say  we  will  have  to 
add  50  cents  to  compensate  for  the  loss,  plus  inflation. 

But  there  is  one  factor  that  I  pointed  out  in  my  report.  When  the 
prices  go  up,  the  paid  child  doesn't  eat.  Therefore,  I  think  the  • 
school  districts  will  have  ^o  charge  a  minimum  of  $2  to  keep  their 
lunchrooms,  open. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Boggs. 

Mr.  Boggs.  In  Grayson  County  we  charge  65  cents  for  grades  K 
through  6  and  75  cents  for  grades  7  through  12.  In  my  estimation 
we  would  have  to  go  to  $1.10  and  $1.20.  Now  in  my  experience,  this 
reduces  participation  greatly.  Each  time  you  go  up  your  participa- 
-  tion  drops.  And  because  of  the  cost-effectiveftess  involved  in  volume 
feeding,  if  Our  participation  drops  significantly,  the  first  effect  is 
going  to  be  felt,  by  the  working  poor  that  we  are  talking  about,  the 
middle  class  people.  Our  lunch  prograips-  ak  we  now  know  them  are 
going  to  disappear.  And  if  we  take  this  kind  of  cut,  our  lunch 
program  will  first  of  all  affect  pur  working  poor,  our  middle  class 
people,  and  then  ultimately  it  "will  affect  our  very  needy  because 
our  lunch  programs  as  we  know  them  will  dmppear. 


Chairman  Perkins.  Ms.  Mays  antf  Ms.  Watts.  fc         •  < 

Ms.  Watts.  In  Campbell  County  we  have  60  cents  for  the  elemen- 
tary cnild,  65  cents  cents  for  the  middle  school,  and  75  cents  cents 
for  high  school.  And  X  am  also  facing  local  cuts.  So  I  would  predict 
that  our  lunch  pjrice  would  havfe  to  be  increased  to  $1.20,  $1.25  if 
these  proposals  are  passed. 

*  As  the  survey  resulted,  76  percent  of  the  paying  children  would* 
-  drop  out^imd  with  only_  8 , percent  paying, ^cjnldren  eating,  we 
cannot  offer  a  program  as  we  have  now.  *  . 

Ms.  Mays.  Well,  like  I  said,  we  are  charging  70  cents,  75  cents 
and  80  cents.  We.  would  have  to  go  up  a  ininimum  of  45  cents.  This 
would  be  devastating  to  our  whole  program.  I  don't  know  what  the 
outline  will  be.  We  are  a  large  district  and  maybe  we  can  absorb 
>  some  of  this,  hilt  not  much.,  L 

Chairman  Pewci^s.  Now  havp we  finished  with  this  panel?  If  so, 
let  me  thank  all  of  yOu'and  congratulate  you.  You  haveJjeemvery 
helpful  to  us.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  shake  your  hands  but  forgive  us. 
We  ft^Xeso  many  witnesses/to  hear  yet. 

Panel!),  Ms.  Ahn  Smith,  acting  state  director,  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Education;  Ms.  WUma  Wood,  Director,  Ghild  nutri- 
tion, Trotwood-Madison'City  School,  Ohio;  Mr!  T.  G.  Smith,  coordi- 
nator of  child  nutrition  programs,  Alabama  State  Department  of 
^  Education}  Mr.  Thomas  Bobo,  associate  superintendent,  Montgom- 
ery School  System,  Alahania.  AlFof  you  come  around,  and  we  will 
start  with  you,  Mrs.  Ann  Smith. 

We  are  gla^/xo  welcome  you  all  here  today  and  we  will  let  you 
get  out  as  soon  as  you  c&n.  You  go  right  ahead,  Ms.  Smith,  acting 
state  director  of  North  Carolina  Department  of  Education. 

STATEMENT  OF  ANN.  SMITH,  ACTING  StATE  DIRECTOR,  NORTH 
CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Mp:  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  -subcejnmittee,  I 
ai^/  Ann  Smith,  acting  state  director  for  the  Division  of  Child 
Nutrition  in  North  Carolina.  I  am  pleased  to 'be  here  today  to 
discus?  with  you  the  administration  s  proposed  budget  cuts  for 
child  nutrition.  \ 

I  want  to  thank  you  and  this  committfee  for  the  support  they 
have  given.        \   •    •  • 

In  North  Carolina,  all  of  our  public  schools  participate  in  the 
national  school  lunch  program  except  one,  which  is  located"  on  an 
island  and  it  is  not  financially  feasible,  serving  852,257  children 
daiW.  Eighty-three^  owroit  of  our  schools  provide  breakfast  to 
238,J»2  children  daily.  AriS  additional  19,354  children  are  served 
daily  through  the  child  car^food< program. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  children  in  North  Carolina  benefit 
from  .the  child  nutrition  program,  and  oh  a  daily  basis. 

-As  you*  are  aware,  the  Reagan  administration  Is  proposing  a  $2 
billion  cut  in  these  programs.  This,  is  a  44  percent  reduction  in  the 
total  budget,  when  the  overall  reduction,  qjccluding  defense,  is 
somewhere  , in  the  neighborhood  of  10  percent.  We  feel  that  this 
disproportionate  reduction  in  these  programs  will  result  in  900 
achoqls  in  North  Carolina,  which  serve  426,128  children  daily,Ho 
discoiitinue  these  programs.  v  * 


Chairman  I^aucm8.  You  get  tho&  factg^to  your  Congressman  and 
select  the  districts  and?  tell  him* what  STgoing  to;  happen  in  those 
districts.  v  * 

M&.  Smith.  We  have  done  it  on  a  congressional  'district  basis- 

Chairman  , Perkins.  Go  ahead.  •  * 

Ms.  SMUH.^Wnile  the  administration  states  that  one  of  their^ 
three  guiding  principles  in  establishing,  th^budget  reduction  is 
protect  the  benefits  of  the  most  needy,  while  reducing  spending 
we  feel  that  the  way  they  have  chosen  to  proceed  will  iiave  exaftly 
the  opposite  effect.  When  the  schools  no  lqpge/*  participate  h^ftiese 
programs,  there  are  no  benefits  for  the  neeay*4[he  needyamid  the 
nonneedy  alike  will  be  hurt  by  this  proposal.     ^^^..^       *  ^ 

On  the  surface,  the  administration's  .proposal  seems  reasonable.  \ 
Why  should,  the  Federal^  Government  subsidize  meals  fbr  the  non- 
needy  child?  There  are  sev&i  specific  reasons. 

Local  school  llmch  program^  operate  as  a  business,  which  derive 
most  of  their  incom^  from  the  paying  child.  To  eliminate  these 
children  from  the  program  wotild  eliminate  a  m^jor  source  of 
revenue  to  this  business.  . 

Second,  there  is  a  direct  relationship  between  the  cost  of  the 
meal  and  the  number  of  children  who  participateHp  the  program. 
A  100-percent  increase  in  the  price  charged  to  the  students,  we 
estimate  it  will  be  from  60  cents  to  $1.25  in  North  Carolina  next 
year,  will  result  in  a  significant  decrease  in  the  number  of  children 
who  can  afford  to  participate.  \  •  J 

In  January  of  this  year  when  the  price  for  reduced  price  lunches 
was  increased  from  10  to  20  cents,  tnpre^was  a- 9-percenf  reduction 
in  the  number  of  children  in  the  reduced  price  category  who  ate 
^lunch.  This  number  is  expected  to  increase  in. February  because 
some  of  the  local  districts  did  not  enact  the  .increase  until  later  in 
the  month. 

Third,  as  participation  decreases,*  the  per  meal  cosfmcreases. 
Many  costs  are  fixed  and  will  remain  as' pupils  receiving  paid  and? 
reduced  price  meals  drop  off  the  program,  thereby  increasing  the 
cost  of  the  meal  to  the  needy  pupiL  For  example,  eguipment  needs 
are  the  same  whether  a  school  served  751  children  or  1,000  meals.2 
The  staffing  formula  used  in  North  Carolina  recommends  the  same 
number  of  hours  for  serving  1,101  meals  as  for  1,300.  In  both 
instances,  a  reduction  in  participation  of  199^  students  would  not 
lower  those  costs.  Utilities,  facilities  &nd  other  cfcsts  could  be  in- 
cluded in  this  example. ' 

-Fourth,  In  some  local  school  districts  in  North  Carolina,  the  cost 
of  producing  and  serving  the  meal  exceeds  the  maximum  level  of 
reimbursement.  Where  this  occurs,  it  is  usually  the  paying  stuaent 
who  makes  up'  the  difference  between  the  Federal  reimbursement 
and  the  actual  cost  of  the  meal. 

If  the  cost  of  the  lunch  is  $1.16,  as  it  is  in  some  districts  in  North 
Carolina,  with  no  Federal  reimbursement  for  the  meal  to  the 
/paying  child,  the  paying  student  has  to  pay  his  $1,16,  but  he  also 
I  pays  the  14  cents  difference  between  the  dpllar  to  maximum  Fedef- 

»  '  1  Statement  of  Richard  Lyng,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture  before  thfe  Subcommittee  on 
Elementary,  Secondary  and  Vocational  Education  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, March  10, 1981.  * 

*  Equipment  Guide  for  On-Site  School  Kitchens,  Program  Aid  No.  i09l,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Food      Nutrition  Service,  Child  Nutrition  Division 
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al  reimbursement  and  the  cost  of  the  meal,  or  $1.30.  And  this 
assumes  a  1-to-l  ratio  paid  to  free.-  If  you  have  more  free  students 
than  you  do  paid  students,  the  difference  there  is  wider  and  the 
cost  to  the  paying  child  goes  up. 

Pew  parents  with  two  children  in  school  making  $15,800  could 
afford  $2.60  a  day  for  lunch,  or  $1.30  per  child.-They  would  be 
forced  to  have  their  children  drop  out  of  the  program  and  possibly 
bring  lunch  to  school,  or  participate  in  an  a  la  carte  meal  program, 
which  some  of  our  school  systems  are  considering.  Currently  the 
system  that  my  children  attend  charges  65  cents  for  lunch.  On  the 
a  la  carte  siae  of  the  program,  the  entree  altfne  costs  50  cents. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  ask  you,  did  you  ever  study  nutri- 
tion? 

Ms. 'Smith.  Yes. 

Chairman  Perkins.  It  may  be  that  we  may  need  a  witness  up  in 
Washington  about  Wednesday.  Mr.  Jennings  will  keep  in  contact 
with  you.  <¥ou  come  from  a  good  area  to  do  some  convincing.  And  I 
think  you  are  very  eloquent.  You  are  a  great  witness.  And  we  need 
somebody  to  go  with  us  before  that  Budget  Committee,  and  Mr. 
Jennings  will  keep  in  contact  with  you,  ^  ■  * 
Go  ahead.  *  > 

Ms.  Smith.  Without  these  children  in  the  program,  there  is  no 
offsetting  revenue,  causing  these  schools  to  discontinue  the  pro- 
gram. 

Fifth,  locals  boards  of  education  cannot  provide  fneals  for  only 
one  segment  of  the  school  population,  any  more  than  they  can 
provide  textbooks  or  transportation  for  only  one  portion  of  the 
student  body.  To  do  so  would  be  to  create  a  devisive  attitude  among 
students  and  parents  as  the  needy  child  receives  the  hot,  nutritious 
lunch  at  school  and  the  nonneedy  student  who  has  been  priced  out 
of  the  program  brings  his  lunch  from  home.  In  some  areas  of  our 
State  and  the  Nation,  this  could  lead  us  back  to  the  racial  conflicts 
ofthel960's.  ,  ' 

Sixth,  these  cuts  hit  hardest  the  families  just  above  the  poverty 
line,  the  family  of  four  making  $11,640  to  $15,630.  Those  families 
would  experience  a  250-  to  300-percent  increase  in  the  cost  of  lunch 
at  school  next  year.  These  are  people  who  are  struggling  to  make 
ends  meet  in  these  times  of  inflation  and  worsening  economy. 
To  price  their  children  out  of  the  program  is  something  we  just 
cannot  do.** 

Finally,  needy  children  will  not.  participate  in  a  program  that 
identifies  them  as  needy.  Several  years  ago  we  did  a  survey  of  low 
participation  schools  in  North  Carolina  to  identify  the  differences 
in  their  programs  and  high  participation  high  schools.  We  found 
that  as  many  as  50  percent  of  the  children  who  had  approved 
applications  on  file  for  free  and  reduced  price  meals  did  not  partici- 
pate in  the  lunch  program  in  tK6  low  participation  schools  because 
the  program  was  perceived  by  the  student  body  as  a  free  lunch 
.  program.  Thirty  percent  of  that  50  percent  indicated  that,  they 
didn't  eat  anything  at  lunch  time.  Forty  percent  of  that  group 
brought  a  fa^ag  lunch  from  home,  and  When  they  listed  what  was  in 
the  bag  bunch,  it  was  at  a  significantly  lower  nutritional  level  than 
what  was  *eing  provided  through  the  school  lunch.  The  remaining 
students  ate  off  campus  and  when  they  listed  what  they  were 
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eating,  it  was  a  variety  of  less  nutritious1  items,  essentially  'the 
Cokes  and  potato  chips  that  one  of  the  earlier  witnesses  mentioned. 

For  these  reasons,,  if  the  administration  hopes  to  "reduce  spend- 
ing, but,  ^protect  the  benefits  for  the  most  needy",3  they  must 
,  u  .  continue  to  subsidize  the  meal  for  the  less  needy  child.  Contrary  to 
/.w^t.  the  administration  would  have  us  believe,  these  are  riot  chil- 
(ffili^jfrom  affluent  families.  Most  would  be  in  the  $15,000  to 
,$28,000  income  bracket. 

fllany  of  the  other  cuts  proposed  by  the  administration  will  affect 
/  .the  needy  as  well  as  the  nonneedy.  Elimination  of  food  service 
equipment  assistance,  elimination  of  meal  supplements  in  the  child 
care  food  program,  elimination  of  Section  6  commodities  for  paid 
meals  and  reducing  these  commodities  for  8  cents  for  reduced  price 
meals,  the  change  in  the  income  eligibility  for  free  and  reduced 
price  meals,  making  fewer  children  eligible,  to  eliminate  the  nutri- 
tion education  and  training  program,  and  elimination  of  the 
summer  food  service  prorgram  for  children. 

Equipment  is  purchased  to  broduce  all  meals,  not  just  meals 
served  to  nonneedy  children.  Elimination  of  this  source  of  funds  . 
will  cause  the  cost  of  all  meals  to  rise. 

The  nutrition  education  and  training  program  teaches  all  chil- 
dren about  nutrition.  In  North  Carolina,  this  has  been  done  in  a 
framework  which  can  reinforce^concepts  in  other  areas  (reading, 
math,  prience)  at  the  same  time.  In  North  Carolina  evaluation  of 
this  program  has  shown  that  these  children  eat  a  wider  variety  of 
foods  and  that  plate  waste  in  both  the  lunch  and  breakfast  pro- 
gram is  decreased  as  a  result  of  this  program. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  most  small  children  need  to  eat  four  or 
ftve.smallpr  meals,  during  the  day,  rather  than  three  large  meals, 
in  order  to*  meet  their  nutritional  needs.  Eliminating  funding  for 
supplements  will  not  eliminate  this  need  for  needy  children  as  well 
4  *  as  the  nonneedy.  It  will  only  change  the  source  of  funding  for  thos£ 
between-jmeals  supplements  that  are  so  vital  to  the  nutritional 
well-being  of  growing  children. 

Q*£hges  in  proposed  food  stamp  allocations,  which  would  reduce 
the  Value  of  food  stamp  received  by  the  family  if  a  child  receives  a 
free  lunch  at  school  cah't  help  but  affect  needy  children.  To  avoid 
losing  food  stamps,  some  parents  will  refuse  to  allow  their  child  to 
eat  at  school.  It  is  kxdt  likely  that  for  the  dollar  value  in  food 
stamps  saved,  the  fa\jnlies  could  provide  meals  meeting  the  same 
&  nutritional  requirements. 

,  VlJSDA-donated  foods  must  be  used  to  prepare  meals  for  all  chil- 
dren. Essentially  the  meals 'are  prepared  in  the  same  pot  at  the 
same  time.  You  cannot  separate  out  paid  from  reduced  meals1* 
during  meal  preparation.  To  eliminate  the  allocation  for  paid 
#  -  meals  and  reduce  it  for  reduced  price  meals  will  not  only,  create  an 
administrative  nightmare,  it  increases  the  cost  for  all  meals. 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Lyng,  in  addressing  the  Legisla- 
tive Conference  for  the  American  School  Food  Service  Association 
last  week  stated  that  the  administration  does  not  feel  there  would 
be  many  schbol  systems  who  would  discontinue  the  programs  nor  a, 


Statement  of  Richard  Lvng,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture^  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Elementary,  Secondary  and  Vocational  Education  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, March  10,  1981. 
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significant  decrease  in  pupils  participating  in  the  programs  because 
State  and  local  governments  would  offset  this  cost.  In  North  Caroli- 
na this  jus*  is  not  possifc>lfe.  The  State  an^  local  governments  oper- 
ate on  a  July  1  to  Jyne  30  fiscal  year.  The  State  budget  is  prepared 
on  a  biennial  basis.  Local  budgets  are  being  prepared  right  now  for 
next  year.  Even  if  the  State  and  local  governments  wanted  to 
defray  these  costs  and  had  the  funds  available  to  xlo  so,  the  budget- 
njaking  process  would  not-allow  it.  5  \ 

,  *  In*oth  the  State  and  the  local  level,  budgets  are  oeing  reduced 
right  now  in  North*  Carolina.  There  are  no  fuhds  to  defray  these 
costs.  In  addition,  the  State  matching  requirement*  will  also  be 
-*  reduced,  In  North  Carolina  right  now  this  is  about  $6  million. 
It  would  more  than  be  cut  in  half  if  all  of  these  proposed  budget 
cuts  go  into  effect,  further  reducing  funds  avaiable  for  program 
operation. 

There  is  no  question  that  improved  management  and  efficiency 
wotild  reduce  the  cost  coadministering  these  programs  while  reduc- 
ing fraud,  waste,  and  abuse.  We  would  generally  support  the  ad- 
ministration's three  ways  of  doing  this:  Elimination  of  cost-based 
accounting,  elimination  of  publication  of  the  income  eilgibijity  cri- 
teria for  free  and  reduced  price  medals,  and  verification  of  income 
for  free  ahd  reduced  price  meals,  provided  that  the  procedure  for 
verification  of  income  is  not  so  cumbersome  as  to  require  addition- 
al staff  to  administer  this. 

In  addition,  the  procedures  must  nof  require  local  boards  of 
education  tp  get  into  the  business  of  prosecuting  parents.0  It  should 
be  sufficient  to  eliminate  eligibility  of  the  child  for  future  meals 
and  to  recover  the  benefits  Received  this  year.  Local  boards  of 
education  cannot  begin  prosecuting  parents. 

There  are  many  other  regulatory  areas  where  the  cost  of  admin- 
»  istering  these  programs  could  be  reduced.  These  changes  in  regula- 
tory requirements  should  be  made  and  the  cost- reductions  analyzed 
before  we  have  a  44-pereent  reduction  in  the  overall  budgets  for 
these  programs. 

Our  staff  in  North  Carolina  is  right  now  critically  examining  the 
regulations  for  all  of  the 'programs  that  we  administer  to  identify 
possible  alternatives.  We  recognize  that  budget  cuts  are  necessary, 
and  we  are  willing  to  accept  our  fair  share  of  the  proposed  Federal 
budget  cuts.  However,  we  feel  that  the  severe  cuts  that  are  now 
proposed  will  result  in  the  elimination  pf  the  programs  in  45  per- 
vcent  of  the  schools  in  North  Carolina. 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  feel  that  the  $500  Million  we  cut  back 
Jast  year,  approximately  that  amount,  is  adequate? 
*  Ms.  Smith.  Yes.  We  can  take  that  cut  and  still  survive  with  the 
programs  essentially*  the' way  they -are.  Two  billion  dollars  wilL 
destroy  the  programs  as  we  know  them  in  North  Carolina. 
In  addition,  there  are  about  200,000  needy 'Children  who  are  now 
~  receiving  jneals  in  those  schools  tha£  will  discontinue  the  program. 
This  number  will  increase  in  following  years  as  more  schools  find  it 
impossible  to  finance  the#progmm.  I  can't  believe  that  this*is  the 
'  intent' of  the  Congress.  Nor  cah  I  believe, that  after  35  years  of 
-  supporting  the^chool  lunch  projxam  as  a  mea^s  "to  safeguard  the 
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health  and  well-being  the  Nation's  children"1  all  children;  not  just 
needy  children,  that  Congress  intends  to  turn  these  programs  into 
a  welfare  program.  It  was  not -conceived  as.  such  and  it  has  not 
been  administered  as  such  since  1946. 

At  a  time  when  the  general  public  strongly  supports  cutting  the 
Federal  budget,  only  13  percent  think  we  are  spending  too  much  on 
child  nutrition.  Forty  percent  think  we  are  spending  too  little.2  It 
is  incongruous  that  cuts  are  being  proposed  that  will  devastate 
these  programs.  We  stand  ready  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
alternatives  to  prevent  this  from  happening.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much.  You  get  ready  to 
come  to  Washington  about  Tuesday  of  next  week. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mrs.  Wilrn*  W<j>od,  Trotwood-Madison  City 
School,  Ohio.  'Go  ahead.  \ 

STATEMENT  OF  WILMA  WOOD,  DIRECTOR,  CHILD  NUTRITION, 
TROTWOOD-MADISON  CITY  SCHOOUOglO 

Mrs.  Wood.-  Mr.  Chairman,  I  woidJ^ketp^xpress  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  opportunity  to  appear  beforfe**ius  committee. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  been  stating,  as  I  have  read  the 
press  recently,  that  "this  country  is  in  a  real  mess  as  they  take-over. 
I  would  like  to  remind  all  here  that  whatever  is  said  about  my 
country,  remember  it  is  the  best. 

The  Reagan  Administration  is  proposing  to  cut  $1.6  billion  out  of 
our  overall  $4  billion  child  nutrition  budget.  My  local  food  service 
program  cannot  cpntinue  to  operate  if  a  40-percent  overall  cut.  is 
made  in  tKis  program. 

The  Trotwbod-Madison  City  Schools  is  now  serving  80  percent  of 
our  5,000  student  population  a  nutritional  school  lunch  each  day- 
Two-thirds  of  these  students  are  paying  students.  One-third  are 
now  participating  in  the  free  and  reduced  price  program.  The 
administration  proposes  to  eliminate  Federal  subsidies  for  our 
paying  students.  According  to  the  administration's  own  estimate,  at 
feast  5  million  paying  students  across  ^the  Nation  will  drop  out  of 
the  program  aS  the  cost  of  the  lunch  increa^s. 

Each  nickel  increase  in  Trotwood  has  resulted  in  a  loss  pf  partici- 
pation. A  loss  of  the  paying  child  from  my  program  will  destroy  the 
child  nutrition  program  of  Trotwood-Madison  city  schools. 

Would  it  be  good  business  management  to  roll  our  big  yellow 
buses  down  the  highway  and  refifse  t6  pick  up  all  students  and  just 
pick  up  those  students  that  are  needy,  especially  in  these  times  of 
higher  cost  and  higher  gasoline  prices?  Can  we  afford  to  let  the 
needy  child  ride  the  bus  and  drive  down  the  street,  eliminating  all 
those  that  do  not  meet  a  certain  income  guideline? 
.  Well,  in  theory,  the  administration's  proposal  seems  to  be  attrac- 
tive. Why  should  the  Federal  Government  subsidize  children  from 
families  who  can  afford  to  pay  their  own?  The  theory  clashes  with 
the  reality.  My  local  school  lunch  program  is  a  business  and  they 
derive  most  of;  their  major  source  of  income  from  the  paying  child. 
I  would  be  forced  to  raise~the  student  price  to  the  paying  child  by 
40  or  50  percent  for  this  next  coming  school  year.  Past  history  in 
Trotwood  has  proveh  that  this  will  result  in  a  mqjor  drop  in 


'Public  Law  396-  79th  Congress.  June  4,  1946,  60  Stat.  231. 
^'Bracing  for  Reagan's  Cuts'*,  Newsweek,  XCZ21  #8.,  Feb.  23, 1981. 
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participation.  This  drop  in  participation  wdulci  cause  my  program 
to  close/  ' 

Volume  participation  does  bring  the  cost  of. a  lunch  down.  This 
basic  overhead  is  needed  to  feed  the  truly  needy.  I  can  serve  more 
meals  with  the  same  overhead  and  the  end  result  will  be  a  savings 
to  'the  taxpayer.  Please  do  not  eliminate  the  paying  child  from  friy 
program.  *  } 

Budget  cuts  in  Ohio  schools  have  already  forced  a  very  severe 
"drain  on.  the  schools'  general  funds.  State  and  local  funds  will  not 
be  available  to  make  up  the  $100,000  loss  in  revenue  that 
Trotwood-Madison  city  schools  will  lose. 

Ohio  now  has  a  mandatory  requirement,  as  few  States  do,  to  feed 
the  free  and  reduced  income  children.  In  schools  with  one-third 
free  and  a  majority  freef  or  reduced  price  income  levels,  Ohio'  has  a 
mandate  to  feed  these  children.  However,  there  is  no  money  behind 
this  mandate,  so  where  will  the  money  come  from? 

With  the  loss  of  the  paying  child,  this  will  increase  the  cost  of 
my  lunch  and  increase  the/cost  to  feed  the  free  and  needy  in  the 
State  of  Ohio.  The  end  result  will  be  a  higher  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
to  provide  the  free  and  needy,  and  we  will  lose  the,  paying  student 
from  our  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  from  this  administration  fraud, 
waste,  ineificiency  and  duplication.  The  cuts  that  are  now  proposed 
.  do  not  address  these  issues  at  all  How  can  eliminating  a  paying 
child  do  anything  about  fraud,  inefficiency,  waste  or  duplication? 
The  proposed  cuts  that  Lhave  discussed  will  close  80  percent  of  the 
child  nutrition  programs  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

May  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  maybe  we  belong  in  the 
defense  budget.  The  program  was  erlacted  in  1946  and  was  never 
meant  to  be  a  welfare  program  but  to  safeguard  the  health  and 
well  being  of  the  Nation's  children.  If  I  can  justifiably  assume  that 
this  administration  is  interested  in  national  defense,  then  such  a 
successful  program  cannot  be  elhninated.  The  health  arid  well 
being  of  our  'Armed  Forces  must  be  of  prime  importance  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Chairm&n,  I  simply  cannot  believe  th&t  th§  true  purpose  of 

*  this  administration  is  to  eliminate  the  national  schbol  lunch  pro- 
gram. The  program  was  enacted  in  1946  to  safeguard  the  health 
and  well  being  of  our  children  and  to  encourage  the  domestic 

-  consumption  of  nutritious  agricultural  commodities,  ^t  has  operat- 
ed since  thfot  time  as  a  major  contribution  to  child  nutrition  in  this 
country.  The  program  provides  nutritional  lunch  to  all  students, 
both  poor  and  needy,  and  itralso  benefits  the  entire  surrounding 
community.  "  \  * 

If  I  can  assume  the  intent  of  this  administration)  it  is  not  to 
devastate  such  a  successful  program.  I  must  assume  that  at  least 
one  purpose  is  to  shift  more  funding  responsibility  to  State  and 

*  local  governments  and  to  parents.  This  intent  is  in  fact  stated  in 
the  administration's  program  for  revitalizing  the  economy  and  is 
consistent  uwith  this  administration's  overall  intent  to  redistribute 

\  •  Government  services  and  funding  to  State  and  local  level.  * 

The  State,  and  local  funding  potential  is  exhausted.  The  adminis- 
trative cuts  will  not  be  absorbed  by  the  State  of  Ohio  or  the  local 
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level  or  the  local  school  lunch  programs  in  the  local  general  operat- 
ing .fund.  * 

Many  school  districts  will  drop  out  of  the  lunch  program.  Some 
will  serve  a  snack-type  a  la  carte  lunch.  Many  students  will  pack 
their  own  lunches,  and  let  me  describe  a  few  that  I*  have  observed 
recently.  In  many  cases  both  parents  are  working  out  of  the  home, 
*  *  if  they  are  even  in  the  home.  You  will  find  students  packing  their 
own  lunches,  maybe  getting  up  early  in  the  morning,  packing  ice 
^  and  pop  in  a  thermos  at  home  and  then  going  down  to  a  local 
snack  store  carryout  to  fill  the  box  with  salt  and  sugar  goodies.  I 
ask  us  please  to  consider  the  health  of  these  young  Americans. 

The  Trotwood-Madison  city  schools  has  participated  in  the  na- 
tional education  training  program,  known  as  NET.  We  have  re- 
moved all  signs  from  our  cafeterias.  They  are  now  child  nutrition 
centers.  This  program  has  been  very  effective.  We  have  increased 
our  participation.  We  have  cut  plate  waste.  We  have  been  involved 
with  weighing  both  liquid  and  solid  waste.  Our  findings  reveal 
there  is  a  definite  relationship  between  nutrition  education  and 
what  is  goifltfon  in  the  classroom  and  the  student  consumption  of  a 
nutritious  meal.  With  13  years  of  teaching  behind  me,  I  entered 
this  field  realizing  some  of  the  problems  and  feeling  that  we  defi- 
nitely could  correlate  the  nutrition  program  with  the  classroom. 
Trotwood  has  done  that  and  we  are  presently  trying  to  expand  our 
program  with  a  districtwide  curriculum. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  cannot  believe  that  the  true  purpose  x>f 
this  administration  is  to  eliminate  Me  child  lunch  program.  If  the 
proposed  ll^get  cuts  are  enacted,  a  terrific  blow  will  strike*aci;oss 
this  country  and  it  will  reach  every  home,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. A  recent  poll  conducted  by  Newsweek  (published  February 
23)  has  reported  that  the  program  that  has  the  greatest  support  is 
child  nutrition.  I  urge  this  committee  to  support  child  nutrition  for 
today's  schools.  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much  for  a  good  statement. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  T..  G.  Smith,  school  food  service  director, 
•  Alabama  State  Department  of  Education.  We  welcome  you  here. 
Go  ahead,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  T.  <J.  SMITH,  COORDINATOR  OF  CHILD  NUTRI- 
TION PROGRAMS,  ALABAMA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCA- 
TION * 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  am  T.  G.  Smith,  coordinator,  child 
nutrition  program,  State  of  Alabama.  And  I  appreciate  the.  oppor- 
tunity to  present  testimcmy  relative  to  the  child  nutrition  program 
cuts  today. 

We  in  Alabama  and  the  elvtire  Nation  are  concerned  about  the 
change  in  emphasis  of  our  Nation  toward  child  nutrition  programs. 
The  Federal  effort  to  eliminate  malnutrition  for  children  dates 
back  to  1946  when  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  became  law. 
Since  that  time,  the  Federal  commitment  to  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams has  gone  from  approximately  $60  million  to  a  budget  of  $3 
billion,  almost  $4  billfto  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

Why,  I  ask,  would  a  government  that  .has  multiplied  its  efforts 
more  than  65  times  over  a  period  of  35  years  suddenly  decide  that 
child  nutrition  programs  are  too  expensive? 
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IJie  primary  emphasis  of  the  present  administration  seems  to  be 
to  balance  the  budget  at  all  costs.  Indications  are  that  the  Federal 
spending  should. be  reduced,  but  a  40  or  possibly  44  percent  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  support  in  one  year  will  have  an  impact  in  child 
nutrition  programs  that  will*  negate  much  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  during  these  past  35  years. 

•  Those  who  feel  that  the  Federal  support  should  be  to  provide 
^Drfjr  meals  for  the  truly  needy  do  not  realize  that  the  modest 
suJxnBy  for  the  middle  class  students  has  provided  the  stability  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  program.  The  average  taxpayer  of  Amer- 
ica feels  very  strongly,  even  now,  that  he  is  paying  double  for  his 
child's  lunch.  He  is  paying  for'his  child's  lunch  on  a  daily  basis  and 
paying-  the  taxes  that  are  supporting  the%  lunch  for  the  free  meal 
recipient.  Parents  will  not  support  a  program  that  is  being  funded 
by  their  taxes  if  their  own  children  are  forced  out  of  the  program 
because  the  lunches^are  too  expensive. 

.  The  State  of  Alabama  serves  just  under  100  million  lunches  a 
year.  During  the  1979-80  school  year,  50  percent  of  thq^  lunches 
were  free,; 7  percent  were  reduced  priced,  and  the  remaining  43 
-percent  were  paid 


.  I  would  like  to  comment  at  this  time,  Congressman,  that  every 
school  in  the  State  of  Alabama  at  the  present  time  has  access  to  a 
school  lunch  program,  and  55  percent  of  the  schools  have  a  break- 
fast program.  But  we  feel  like  we  have  made  some  progress. 
If  the  proposed  budget  cuts  are  implemented,  it  will  be  necessary 
* for  schools  in  Alabama  to  increase  the  cost, of  .ajpaid  lunch  by  a 
/minimumfdf  50  cents.  This  will  force  as  many  "as  Half  of  the  present. 

€ percent  whp  are  paying  for  their  lunch  out  of  the  program, 
w  income  poverty  guidelines  will  change  approximately  2  pen- 
v  cent  of  the  reduced  ^price  meal  recipients  to  the  paid  category,  And 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  these  students  will*be  willing  to  pay  $1.50 
fora, lunch  thly  |iave  been  receiving  for  20  cents. 

There  appears' to  be  an  inequity  in  the  'Administration's  ap- 
proach .to  budget  cutting.  Education  programs  account  for  only  1 
percent  of  the  Federal  budget,  but  have  been,  targeted  tiTbeazl 
percent  of  the  cuts.  «  - 

If  the  child  nutrition  program  cuts  containecUon  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  .Act  of  1980  are  continued  and  President  Reagan's 
♦  '/'^proposed  budget  cuts  a^e  implemented,  many  schools  in  Alabama 
^    may  find  it  impossible  to  keep  their  lunchrooms  open.  There  are 
many  school  lunch  programs  in  the  State  now  on  the  verge  of 
:  bankruptcy.  The  proposed  budget  cuts,,  if  implemented,  will  cause 
«many  scKdQl^totricts  in  Alabama  anfrjthe,  Nation  to  close  the 
program  forall^hyuren,  free,  reduced  ana  paid. 

Basdd  on  its  existing  Federal  legisjatibn,  we  have  projected  a  $5 
*milliort  loss  in  Federal  support  for  child  nutrition  programs  in 
Alabama  for  the  second  half  of  the  present  school  year.  If  you  use 
*  the  data  from  the  Internationaf  Foodseryice  Manufacturers  Associ: 
ation  to  estimate  potential  losses,  to,  businesses  that  cater  to  the 
school  food  service  tride,  vou  realizentfat  that  $S  million  suddenly 
becomes  equivalent  to  a  $20  million  loss. 
If  the  fiscal*year  1981  cuts  contained  ift  the  Omnibus  Reconcili- 
*?r  atjoa  Act  of  1986,  become  permanent,  as  is  being  presently  dis- 
^  ?>  cussed,  Alabama  is  projected  to  lose  $19  million  in  Federal  support 
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for  the  \981-8?  school  year.  And  here  again,  if -you  use  the  data 
from  the  International  Foodservice  Manufacturers  Association  to 
estimate  potential  losses  to  businesses  that  cater  to  schopl  food 
service  trade*  you  realize  that  that  $19  million  suddenly  becomes  a 
$76  million  loss.  •  N 

These  proposed  euts  have  implications  that  go  beyond  feeding 
children.  They  impact  on*tlie  economy  of  the  Nation.  For  instance, 
during  the  1979-80  school  year,  child  nutrition  programs  in  public 
schools  of  Alabama  purchased  food  items  costing  $65  million,  had 
an  equipment  cost  Of  $3.4  million,  purchased  nonfood  supplies  cost- 
ing $3.6  million  and  paid  labor  costs  of  more  than  $39  million. 
These  «funds,  something  over  $111  million,  not  counting  State 
funds,  impact  on  the  national  economy  by  providing  a  market  for 
food  from  farmers,  equipment  from  manufacturers,  and  employ- 
ment for  approximately  8,000  Alabamians,  many  of  whom  are  the 
sole  support  of  their  families  and  may  well  become  welfare  recipi- 
ents if  school  administrates  close  the  lunch  program. 

Mr.' Chairman,  in  all  the  discussion  relative  to  budget  cuts  for 
chilH  nutrition  programs,  I  have  not  heard  one  word  to  indicate 
that  there  wiJLbe^jgduction„in_the.  regulatory  requirements  for 


the  administering  agency,  in  the  case.of  Alabama,  the  Department 
of  Education.  The  present  requirement  of  States  to  provide  admin- 
istrative and  technical  assistance  to  sponsoring  agencies,  I  am  quite 
sure,  will  continue.  Only  in  recent  years  have  administering  agen- 
cies received  State  administrative  expense  funds  m  a  sufficient 
amount  to  build  and  maintain  a  staff  to  administer  the  program. 

On  May  IS,  1979,  I  presented  testimony  to  your  committee,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Elementary*  Secondary,  and  Vocational  Educa- 
tion.-My  testimony  at  that  time  dealt  primarily  with  State  admin- 
^  istrative  expense  funds  and  why  Steftes  rteeded  the  full  1.5  percent 
as  authorized  in  Public  Law  95-627.  Since  .that  time  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  issued  regulations  that  require  States 
ty>  implement  an  assessment,  improvement  and  monitoring  pro- 
gram. The  1.5-percent  discretionary  funds  are  still  allocated  in  aw 
manner  which  do  not  permit  most  States  to  build  staff. 

With  the  reduction  of  Federal  funds  that  generate  State  adminis- 
trative expense  "funds*  States  will  once  again  see  staffs  dwindle  and 
States  willnot  be  in  a  position,  to  provide  local  education  agencies 
with^he  necessary  administrative  and  technical  assistance. 

A  megoP  problem  with  the  present  legislation  concerning  the 
State  administrative  expense  funding  is  the  lack  of  authority  to 
carry  over  unused  funds.  Public  Law,  96-166  authorized  States  to 
carry  over  unusecT,  fiscal  year  1978  funds  for  Use  in  fiscal  year  1979. 
Congress  could  make  a  msgor  contribution  in  approving  the  child 
feeding  program  by  authorizing  States  to  carry  over  unused  funds. 
<xlln  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  concerned  that«the  system 
that  has  been  developed  with  the  financial  support  and  approval  of 
Congress  during  the  past  35  years  to  improve  the  health  and  well 
being  of  our  Nation's  children  will  be  dismantled  in  many  schools 
of  this  great  Nation.  Let  us  assume  that  in  5  years  Cpngress  ,sees 
4he  damage  that  has  been  done  to  the  children  of  this  Nation  and 
would  like  to  rectify  that  damage.  It  would  require  untold  billions 
of  dollars  to  bring  the  system  back  to  'the  point  where  it  is  today. 
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One  final  remark.  We  should  not  forget  that  one  of  the  primary 
reasons  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  was  passed  was  to  insure 
that  the  citizens  of  the  Nation  would  be  physically  and  mentally  fit 
to  protect  our  freedom.  Thank  you.  f  * 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  glad  to  welcome 
you  before  the  committee  again.  I  remember  we  had  that  testimony 
before,  and  that  has  not  been  too  long  ago. 

Mr.  Thom&s  Bobo,  associate  superintendent,  Montgomery  Public 
School  System,  Alabama.  Go  ahead. 

STATEMENT  OP  THcWs  BOBO,  ASSOCIATE  SUPERINTENDENT; 
MONTGOMERY  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM,  ALABAMA 
Mr.  B6bo.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  and  to 
testify  before  you  and  the  members  of* the  Committee  concerning 
vmany  of  the  problems  that  we  are  having  in  public  education.  We 
have  known  you  to  be  a  friend  of  ours  over  the  years  and  we 
greatly  appreciate  this.  . 

As  these  are  trying  times  for  us,  I  know  that  they  must  be  also 
for  you,  not  only  for  the,  lunch  program  but  the  many  other  things 
that  we  are  hearing  and  having  to  face  at  this  time.  I  wish  to  speak 
for  a  few  minutes  concerning  the  luneh  program  as  it  relates  to  the 
Montgomery  Public  Schools  in  Montgomery,  Ala. 

We  have  a  total  enrollment  of  approximately  35,000  students  in 
Montgomery.  Ours  is  a  combined  city  and  county  system  ,with 
Montgomery  beinfe  the  State  capital.  A  large  portion  of  our  coun- 
ty's population  resides  within  the  city  limits  of  Montgomery.  How- 
ever, we  are  a  large  county  and  we  do  have  to  bus  a  lot  of  students. 
We'  have  been  under  court  order  for  a  number  of  years,  12  I  know 
and  maybe  more  than  that.  Many  of  bur  students  are  required  to 
attend  a  certain  school,  which  means  that  they  must  leave  home 
quite  early  in  order  to  get  to  school.  r  [  , 

^The  breakfast  program  is  of  prime  importance  to  us,  as  it  is  I  afflv 
sure  to  many  other  people,  as  well  as  the  lunch  program.  But  the 
busing  situation,  as  well  as  our  court  order,  makes  the  lunch 

Erogram  one  that  is  almost— it  is  very,  difficult  for  us  to  compre- 
end  the  proposed  cuts  that  are  coming  about  or  that  are  proposed. 

*  The  school  lunch'  program  has  had  over  the  years  a  tremendous 
effect  on  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  community.  As  you  know,  in 
many  cases  this  is  the  only  balanced  meal  that  many  of  our  chil- 
dren receive.  Cuts  or  elimination  of  this  program  would  drastically 
effect  the  schoolchildren  of  our  system  and  their  ability  to  function 
in  the.classroom. 

Let  me  state  some  basic  facts  as  to- how  the  proposed  cuts  will 
affect  our  public  school  system.  Irf  1979-80,  the  Montgomery  public 
schools  served  4,853,532  lunches.  Of  this  number,  1,848,262  were 

•  paid  lunches,  3,005,263  were  free  and.  reduced  price  lunches.  This 
means  that  38  percent  of  bur  total  lunches  served  were  paid 
lunches.  Sixty-two  percent  were  free  and  reduced  price  lunches.  Of 
the  paid  lunches,  we  received  a  reimbursement  of  18.5  cents  per 
lunch,  for  a  total  in  1979-80  of  $341,928.47.  The  administration  s 
program  would  totally  eliminate  this  amount  from  the  Montgom- 
ery Public  Schools.  *  '  g\nt\  c%£k 

For  the  3,005,263  free  and  reduced  price  lunches  in  1979-80,  we 
received  18.5  cents  per  lunch,  for  a  total  of  $555,974.59.  The  present 
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administration  proposal  would  reduce  that  18.5  cents  to  9  cents,  for 
a  total  reimbursement  of  $270,474.12.  This  would  be  a  loss  to  the 
Montgomery  Public  School  System  of  $627,428.94  of  these  reimburs- 
able amounts.  "  m  \  * 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  present  administrator  propos- 
al is  to  eliminate  the  value  of  the  commodities  from  cents  per 
lunch:  sero  on  meals  where  students  pay.  This  would  to  a  loss  to 
the  Montgomery  Public  School  System  of  $293,873.66.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  value  of.  the  commodities  for  free  and  redUced  price 
lunches  would  be  from  15.9  rents  to  8  cents/This  is  a  reduction  to 
our  system  of  $273,416.17.  w 

—The  tot^lloss  of  the  present  administration's  proposal,  based  on 
pur  figures  from  1979-80  to  the  Montgomery  Public  School  Sys- 
tem's child  nutrition  program  would  be  $1,158,718.17.  This  figure  is 
approximately  20  percent  of  our  child  nutrition  budget.  We  realize 
that  a  school  system  with  a  high  percentage  of  free  lunches  will 
place  a  disproportionate  increased"  cost  on  the  paying  student  to 
absorb  the  administration's  proposed  cuts.  Should  we  sustain  this 
loss,  ;the  lunch  prices  for  the  paying  students  in  Montgomery  would 
increase  63  cents.  The  price  of  lunches  next  year  in  the  Montgom- 
ery Public  School  System  would  be  approximately  $1.63  per  lunch. 
This  figure  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  many  of 
our  paying  students  would  no  longer  be  a  part  of  the  school  lunc 
program.  Nor  does  it  include  any  inflationary  costs  for  the  price 
food  or  labor  increases. 


The  proposals  the  administration  is  making  concerning  the  chil 
nutrition  program  will,  in  my  opinion,  eliminate  the  food  service 
program  in  many  of  our  schools.  The  loss  of  the  child  nutrition 
funds,  plus  the  elimination  of  the  impact  aid  funds,  of  which  we 
had  the  pleasure  to  testify  before  your  committee  many  many 
times  on,  and  that  we4  totally  support  in  Montgomery,  Public  Law 
874,  that  amount  would  be  $1:4  million  if  the  administration  is 
successful  in  cutting  out  our  impact  aid  funds.  It  will  dipstically 
curtail  the  education  process  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  system.* 
We  are  opposed  to  all  of  these  cuts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  the  opporturiity  to  testify  before 
"this  committee,  and  I  again  personally  tnank  you  for  your  efforts 
in  the  past,  not  only  the  child  nutrition  program  but  also  the 
impact  aid  funds. 

[Material  submitted  by  Thomas  fJobo  follows:] 
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-   xrrscts  or  presidential  proposals  * 

,         -       '  s'  'CHILD  HVTRXTXOM  PROGRAM  . 

MONTGOMERY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
jjjj^j  ~  T  '  '  Montgomery,  Alahaaa 

1979-W           1979-J0    Keiafcurseaent  on  Total  Proposed 

Lvacbms  served  Percent**  Xuiiches  ServJ  *t  at  0_f_9tf_  £2££ 

V'WXP>                  \,848,262             38%    .             $341**28.47  -0-           9  341,928.47 

^r^^  fUO^       3.005.268     ,      _m        '        $555,974.59  $270,474,1^  235,50*47 

|i;Vowzs*^?      J4,a5*,5*>        ion     4  «mw.»  ~*  627,420.94 

4<^i£it  Valtfi  of  <to»oditi«  deduction  /ro»  15.9*  293,873.66 
\^:to  Of;  per  atai  for  Paicr*Iunches 

&5*J5oifc  Value  of.awuewditie*  with  Reduction  from  15.9*  *            t  ™ 

V«         J«W       Free  Md  Seduced  Xunchas*    3,005,265  *  7.9C,  -  $  237,416.17 

&V'A*'"                                                    ^     TOTAL  £055  $1,158,718.77 

^VjrtO*  $1,158,718.77  is  approxia-tely  20**0*-  the  Jtontoowry  Puhlkc  School.'  Chiid  action  . 

J"**  fox  1879-80.  *  . 


st  i?e  7i  W*  to  tal  'lost  Fund*  *  rncreaee  per  Lunch  Coat  to  ha  Absorbed 

g^^^?g,Sy-      "      ^'63       hy  P,yinc  Students  Per  Lunchsarvad 


*.«'»*ii«i»i  incre**e  i*  owed  upon  the  erroneous  Wsu^ptioa  that  ell  present  peylny 
v  students  Wll  continue*  to  purchase  lunches.'  ^ 

'•*>'  alio***,  has^  -de  for  price  incresses  that  will  he -indated  hy  i^MM  pressures 
on  tftt^drt  of  fcWmilk,  iJbor,  equipment, -utilities  or  «*scelleneou.  supplies. 

i*1  *  *  * 

';  gg  r»rB1rA.«D  costs-war  most  »»  Aasonna)  w      mix;  srtwtms  mill  vary  fx*  stSn*  to  systih. 

tct  gmra  rar  wmam  or  r***  tmesis,  the  greater  the  increasid  cost  to  rnt  PAnm  child. 


THE  TOTAL 


IMCREASED  COST  FOR  THE  TOTAL  TOP*  SERVICE'  PROGRAM  MUST  BE  BORNE  BY  THE  PAYZHC  CHILD. 


-4m 


euwttHt  ikKauxskrawT'  roi  a  *free  lunch  n  hps  i>  v* *'/ 


PROPOSED  REIMBURSEMENT  FOR  A^  FREE  LUNCH  -  Hp/  ^ 


PROPOSED  REIMBURSEMENT  FOR  A  REDUCED  PRICE  LUNCH* 
■   /         •  -  MPS 


<  EFFECTS',  OF  PROWSED^'  LEGISLATION  OK  THE 
.y%  *    COST  OF'^A  SCHOOL- LUNCH  FOR  A^.  FATING -STUDENT 
?'  ^       J*  1  ,Montfc6nery:  Public  School* 
?*j  -  1979-80. 


$1*005 


REIMBURSEMENT  FOR  A  REDUCED  PRICE  LUNCH  7  MPS 


FOR  A  PAID  LUN CHAMPS 


;  /  1 

$,34* 


$1.08 


.8Q5 


PROPOSED/ZERO  <0)  REIMBURSEMENT  FOR  A  PAID  LUNCH  ' 


(t^-  PER  44AJCH  COST  tO  A  VAYING  STtJDENTrj- 

1981  PER  LUNCH  COST  TO  A  PAYING  STUDENT  -  MPS  , 

$.95 

'ER  LUNCH-  COST  TO  APAYINC  STUDENT  IF  CURRENT  FEDERAL  PROPOSALS  ARE  ADOPTED  -  MPS 


$1.58 


\ 
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AVERAGE  SAtARY  -  MPS  -  1980-81 

<fnclud«r  Legislative  Mandated  16X  Increase)* 


MONTGOMERY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Montgomery,  Alabama 
Lwchroon  Salary  Related  Information 


AVERAGE  LUNCHROOM  EMPLOYEE  SALARY  -  MPS  - 19 7?- 80 


EBcftlnnlafi  u«»*iy  p 


STATE  SALARY.. 
SUPPLEMENT 


$4100.00 


$1000.00 


REDUCED  ' 
STATE  SALARY 


CBeglnnlng  Hourly  Rate:  $3.08) 


$800.00 


AVERAGE 'SALARY  -  MPS  -  1981*82 
(Beginning  Hourly  Rate:  $3. 08V 


REDUCED 

STATE  S ALARMS 600. 00 
STTrPTTHfTIT  , 


$1000.00 

— I — 


$2000.00- 
 1  


$3000.00 
 \  


$4000.00 
— — »  
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$4750.00 


$5000.00 


0 


8 


$6000. OC 


■y  ^ v  y 


.     .  MOKTCpMERT  PUBLIC  SCHOOL^ 
Montgomery,  AiabJtta  % 
Bffacts  of  Suti^ind.  Psderel  Legislation 
Upon  Tha  Cost?  of  •  School  Lynch  tot  '*  Paying  8tUdW 


Mont^oaety  Public  School  1980  Per  Lunch 
^Cost'To'a  Paying  Student         -       .  _/^^*70 


'.  A. 


HPS  1981  Par  Lunch  Coat  To  a  Paying  Student 


$.95  < 


MPS  1982  far  Lunch  Cost  To  a  Paying  Student ' 
Based  on  Proposed  State  Legislation 


$1.00 


HPS«P«r  .Lunch  Cost  To  a  Paying  Student  Based  on  Proposed 
State  and  Federal  Legislation  K 


$1.63 


The  projected  increased  cost  does  not  include  any  additional  aandatory  inflationary 
tosts  for  food,  milk,*  labor,  .aquipaent,  utilities,  or  niicell^neous  auppllee. 


$>,»>*    $.20    gp30    fr4p  e,<rt    6.70  ^.gi^M^gl^ftsLM  slJO    SlrS0  Slf60  $1.70  $1,80  $1,90  $2f00 
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•O  AM  0*  lOtfCATKJM  MHUMS 


Montgomery,  Alabama  ' 

"if 


Or.Fr**J«ftM« 
M**»y  A,  {purl 

Or.JoW\HY 


HENftYKAOAIR.Swp^ntMdMr 


RESOLUTION 


whereas,  members,  of  the  Montgomery  County  Board  of  Education  do  strongly  . 
support  the  Impact  Aid  Program  as  provided  in  Public  Law  874  and  the  federally " 
subsidized  School  Lunch  Program;  and 


""WHEREAS,  members  of  the  Montgomery  Counjy  Board  of  Education  recognise . 
than  funds  derived  through  PL-S74  are  in  lieu  of  taxes  which  would  otherwise 
be  paid  on  properties  housing  federal  installations  such  as  Maxwell  Air  Force 
Base  and^Gunter  Mr  Force  Station;  and 

WHEREAS,  it  is  further  realized  that  to  reduce  or  eliminate  Impact  Aid 
coming  to  the  Montgomery  Public  School  System  would  be  disastrous,  necessitating 

te  lowering  of  standards  for  all  school  children  or  the  passing  of  new  taxes, * 
and  - 

WHEREAS,  special  notice  is  given  to  proposed  cuts  in  the  School  Lunch 
Program,  cuts  not  only. in  the  reimbursement  per  lunch  served  but  in  the 
cotamodities  provided;  and 

WHEREAS,  if  these  cuts  are  put  into  effect,  the  price  of  a  lunch  for  the 
paying  child  would  be  driven  still  higher;  and,  ° 

WHEREAS,  it  is  felt  that  the  end  re'sult  of  these  drastic  -cuts  being 
proposed  for  the  School  Lunch  Program  would  be  chaotic  t  '  *  ' 

NpW,  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  members  of  the  Montgomery  County  Board 
of  Education  in  a  public  meeting  February  $6  voted  unanimously  to  support  and 
to  urge  others  to-  support  Impact  Aid  and  the^School  Lunch  Program. 


Executed,  this  9th  day  of  March*  1981 


Henry  H»  Adair,  Superintendent 
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.Mr.  Perkins.  Let  me  just  say  that  Congressman)  Kildee  just 
suggested  thpt  this  is  a  blue  ribbon  par^h,  and  I  agree  here  with 
Congressman  Kildee  on  my  left.  If  the  people  throughout  the 
Nation,  if  the  press  and,media  throughout  the  Nation,  could  hear 
you  four  people  testify,  there  would  not  be  any  problem  in  saving 
the  school  lunch  program  from  destruction.  . 

And  Nit  would  be  my  hope  that  you  people  could  educate  your, 
*  Congressmen  in  Ohio,*Alabamat  everywhere  else,  my  friends.  It  is 
necessaix  really  necessary.  ,» 

Now  you  had  a  great  group  of  food  service  people  in  Washington 
about  2  Weeks  ago.  After  you  left  up  there  I  checked  with  10 
Congressmen  Only  3  out  of  the  10  ha<been  visited  byVour  food 
services  peo^lfc.  So  that  shows  that  a  lot  of  the  people  up  there  in  ' 
food  services  didn't  do  their  job.  They  just  didn't  do  it.  I  picked 
those  Congressmen  at  random  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

And  if  we  can  letxthe  Members  in  the  House  know  about  the  true 
situation,  they  will/  be  reluctant  to  cat  these  little  children  out  of 
the  program,  to  aeprive  them  of  a  lunch.  And  we  may  have  to  fight 
\fire  with  fire,  to  let  some  of  these  little  children  write  their  Con- 
gressmen  and  Senators. 

I  had  to  scrap  a  little  with  Jesse  Helms  last  fall  along  thisMine, 
anti  maybe^you  can  educate  him  a  little  better.  'We  all  need  to  be 
.  educated  a  little  better.  I  am  .not  calling  on  anybody.  It  is  some- 
thing that  I  believe  in  and  I  think  it  is.  the  only  righteous  thing  to 
do.  If  we  don't  do  it  it  is  a  dereliction  of  our  responsibility.  We 
can't  let, somebody  come  along  with  a  big  steamroller,  shooting 
from  the  hip,  and  taking  a  meat  ax  approach.  Our  .Government 
was  never  set  up  that  way  ir^  the  first  place. 

"<^ut  let  me  thank  you  all  of  you.  Mr.  tlawkins  and"  Mr.  Kildee 
may%^ve  some  questions,  'but  your  testimony  has  been  so  clear,  I 
don't  have  any  questions  myself^  k\ 
Do  you  have  any  questions?  0^ 

Mr.  Hawkins.  No.  I  concur  in  the  statement  ithatj^e  panel  has  . 
been  excellentand  aT>lue  ribbon  panel.     /^^r^  ^ 
Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Kildee.  \  9  / 

Mr.  Kiii)EE.  I  just  now  remarked  to  the  chairman  that  you  are 
really  a  blue  ribbon  panel.  I  jiist  wish  that  OMB  could  have  had 
the  benefit"  of  your  knowledge.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Th£nk'  \ll  X  you  very  mucKWe  are  so  busy  here,  \ 
don't  have  time  to  shake  hinds,  but  we  wish  yoihall  well.  4 

Our  next  panel  isj^r.  Gene  Watson,  superintendent  of  Madison 
County,  Ala.;  Dr.  Phil  Whiteman,  assistant  superintendent  for  Fed- 
eral affairs,  IriSiaija  Department  of  Education;  William  Rotert, 
director  4*y*sion  of'  administrative  services,  Hamilton  County 
schools,  Ohio dDeikld  Shebuski,  superintendent  oflngham  Iqterme^ 
diate  Unit/  Michigan;  Dr.  Roger  Clough,  superintendent,  Mason 
City  Community  Schools,  Iowa;  Mr.  Ronald  Dickerson,  administra- 
tor of  area  education  agency,  Iowa;  and  Mr.  Arthur  Turner,,  super- 
intendent, public  schools  of  Missouri.  Thank  you  y^ryvmuph  for 
coming  here.  "  " 

AU  right,  we -will  start  with  youpDr.  Watson.  You  are  the  first* 
one  listed.  All  fhe  prepared  statements  will  be  inserted  in  the 
record  and  go  to  it.  ,  \ 

[Thl  prepared  statement  of  Gene  Watson  follows:]  \  ' 
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X  Prepared  Statement  of  Gene  J.  Watson,  Superintendent,  Madison  County 
School  System,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

projected  impact  of  proposed  federal  spending  reductions  on  the^madison 
•       county  school  system 

/.  Introduction  and 'Overview 

The, following  statement  is  a. quotation  from  a  Department  of  Education  publica- 
tion: "The  Administration  recognizes  that  the  primary  responsibility  for  financing 
elementary  and  secondary  education  rests  with  State  and  Local  governments.  Feder- 
al spending  is  justifiable  only  in  those  circumstances  in  which  a  clear  federal  role 
mem  be  identified." 

In  "keeping  with  this  philosophy,  the  Reagan  Administration  has  submitted  a 
tentative  proposal  for  the  reduction  of  federal  spending  in  the  area  of  education  by 
consolidating  separate  elementary  and  secondary  programs  into  two  block  grants 
with  a  twenty  percent  decrease  in  overall  spending.  A  companion  measure  would 
repeal  or  replace  existing  legislation  to  allow  available  funds  to* be  used  for9 any, 
some,  or  all  of  the  originally  targeted  purposes. 

The  intent  of  this  presentation  is  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  these  proposals  on 
*  public  education  in  general  by  citing  the  specific  impact  on  one  school  system— that 
,  of  Madison  County  in  Huntsville,  Alabama.  (See  Appendix  A  for  demographic  data.) 

Traditionally,  appropriation  of  federal  funding  nas  been  combined  with  federal 
mandates  governing  expenditures  of  funds,  with  little  or  no  local  option.  Compound- 
ing this  problem  are  two  further  contpli cations:    "   .  „ 

A.  Mandates  may  be  imposed  with  no  funding  as  in  the  case  of  Section  504  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  which  requires  vast  architectural  reforms  to  create  a 
barrier-free  environment  for  the  handicapped,  but  provided  no  financial  support. 

B.  .Mandates  may  be  imposed  with-  budget  allowances  which  are  never  appropri- 
ated^ in  the  case-of  P.  L.  94-142  which  allowed  funding  on  an  escalating  scale  to 
40  percent  of  cost  by  1982  (30  percent  in  1981),  but  has  only  approved  appropriations 
of  12  percent  to  date.  Although  full  funding  has  not  occurred,  full  compliance  with 
the  law  is  required. 

Additional  problem  areas  include: 

1.  Local  administrative  requirements:  Reporting,  monitoring  for  compliance,  and 
detailed  program  and  budget  applications  impose  tremendous  burdens  on  LEA 
resources.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  these  costs  are  not  covered  by  federal  funds  as 
a  general  rule,  but  are  usually  absorbed  locally  as  "in  kind"  services. 

Z.  Dupli cation  in^ederal  agencies:  Reports,  monitoring  and  regulations  are  fre- 
quently imposed  b^two  or  more  federal  agencies  on  single  LEA  programs.  For 
example,  the  Education  Department  (ED),  Office  of  Special  Education  (OSE),  and 
the  Ofti&bOf  Civil  Rights  (OCR)  separately  review  programs  related  to  service  of  the 
handicapped. 

-•  3.  Comparability:  Title  I  regulations  require  that  expenditures  supplement  rather 
than  supplant  state  and  local  funds.  This  requires  that  total  funds  spent  per  pupil 
in  a  Title  I  school  must  exceed  the  per'pupil  expenditure  in  a  non-Title  I  school  at 
least  to  the  amount  of  Title' I  monies  budgeted  for  that  school.  This  requirement  has 
always  dictated  an  involved  accounting  process,  and  has  become  increasingly  com- 
plex as  a  result  of  specific  service  mandates  from  other  federal  programs. 

4w  Maintenance  of  effort:  The  stipulation  that  continuation  of  programs  must  be 
provided  regardless  of  changes  in  financial  resources  serves,  in  effect,  to  earmark 
state  and  local  funds. 

Details  of  the  impact  on  the  Madison  County  School  System  in  terms  of  dollar  loss 
and  loss  of  full-time  equivalent  (FTE)  teacher  units  are  presented  in  Chart  1.  (FTE 
is  used  for  purposes  of  comparison.  In  the  attached  Impact  Data  statements,  more 
specific  information  is  provided.) 

Chart  2  details  impact  to  the  Madison  County  System  of 'proposed  federal  cuts  in 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act.  "  H 

Federal  mandates  are  frequently  attacked  as  unnecessary  barriers  to  LEA  oper- 
ations. However,  the  proposed  total  removal  of  federal  regulations  may  serve  to 
.  erode  service  delivery  ana  will  certainly  result  in  lack  of  consistency  among  LEA 
programs  and  from  state  to  state. 

Federal  funds  have  made  possible  many  programs  and  services  which  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  possible.  Compensatory  programs  such  as  Title  I  have  been 
instrumental  in  raising  overall  academic  achievement  levels.  (See  Appendix  E) 
Public  Law. 94-1 42  has  helped  to  make  appropriate  programs  available  to  children 
formerly  receiving  no  service.  The  Child  Nutrition  Act  nas  been  a  major  factor  in 
improving  the  general  health  of  school  children! 

in  summary,  1  offer  the  following  statements: 


1.  The  impact  of  the  proposed  federal  reduction  in  funding  will  have  a  very 
significant  effect  on  this  school  system—an  estimated  $293,894  in  child  nutrition 
programs  and  $326,249  in  vocational  and  other  programs. 

2.  It  must  be  pointed  out  with  as  much  emphasis  as  possible  that  these  reductions 
will  be  felt  in  direct  services  to  children— services  which  cannot  be  assumed  from 
other  sources. 

3.  Some  proponents  of  the  budget  cuts  are  suggesting  that  the  elimination  of 
federal  mandates  such  as  Public  Law  94-142  will  justify  the  proposed  reduction  in 
funds.  Many  superintendents  of  education  will  probably  accept  this  approach.  How- 
ever, most  school  systems  similar  to  Madison  County  will  not  be  able  to  make  cuts 
at  the  administrative  level  in  the  fe4eral  programs  because  most  of  the  reponsibilitv 
for  meeting  federal  mandates  rests  with  central  office  staff  who  are  not  paid  with 
federal  funds.  Also,  less  than  1  percent  of  all  federal  funds  in  this  system  go  into 
administrative  positions.  The  result  will  be  the  loss  of  direct  services  to  children, 
primarily  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped. 

4.  In  reference  to  the  mandates,  it  is  agreed  that  many  need  to  be  revised  and 
condensed,  and  some  eliminated.  The  magnitude  of  paperwork  required  at  the  local 
level  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  However,  without  some  mandates  or  guidelines 
from  the  federal  level,  the  funds  will  not  always  reach  the  children  for  whom  these 
funds  are  intended. 

5.  Another  major  problem  is  seen  with  the  "reduce  funds«eliminate  mandates" 
approach.  The  budget  cuts  are  expected  to  become  effective  in  thetiext  fiscal  year. 
When  will  the  changes  in  th  mandates  and  laws  occur?  Traditionally,  the  process 
for  these  changes  takes  several  years,  and  in  some  instances  these  changes  never 
occur.  It  is  suggested  that  this  Committee  should  know  specifically  which  mandates 
are  to  be  eliminated  before  making  a  reduction  in  funds  to  local  schools.  ♦  * 

6.  If  federal  funds  are  to*  be  reduced,  I  suggest  that  priority  be  given  to  making 
these  cuts  at  the  state  and  national  levels.  This  is  where  the  administrative  costs 
are  the  greatest.  Since  the  elimination  of  mandates  is  likely  in  either  optibn,  this 
would  further  support  the  cuts  being  made  at  the  state  and  national  levels.  Any 
reduction  of  funds  at  the  national  and  staife  levels  should  not  directly  affect  the 
children.  v  \^ 

7.  The  specific  line  item  prescriptive  approach,  found  in  many  federal  *proKrams 
should  be  eliminated.  If  it  does  hot  directly  serve  students,  it  should  be  eliminated. 

It  is  recognized  that  economic  inflation  must  be  brought  undej-  control.  The  efforts 
of  the  administration  to  balance  the  federal  budget  arexttmmendable  and  should  be 
supported.  The  urgent  request  of  this  presentation  is  that  careful  consideration  be 
given  to  the  effectiveness  and  impact  of  programs  before  specific  decisions  are  made 
so  that  advances  achieved  in  education  over  the  past  several  years  are  not  reversed. 

CHART  1 — hnpact  of  Proposed  Federal  Funding  Decreases  on  the  Madison  Coiibty  School  System 


Programs 


1981  total 
budget 


20  percent 
reduction  ' 


1982  total 
budget 


'  impact  of 
reduction 
\  expressed  « 
$  of  teacher 

ntts 


Vocational  .. .  ~  :  

$145,250 

$29,050 

$116,200 

'2 

Title  1  

  986,839 

197,367 

789,472 

12* 

Pubis  Law  94-142/TrtJe  VUB  

  230,806* 

46,161 

184.645 

3 

ESAA  4  '   

  179,116 

35,823 

143,293 

2V* 

►rrdelV-B  

.  ...    L  .  37,373 

7,474 

29,899 

V* 

Title  IV-C  -  

.  ;   32.874 

6,574 

26^00 

V* 

Adult  educatioo  

19,000 

3,800 

15,200 

V* 

Total.  

  fc  1,631,258 

326,249 

1.3(55,009 

21 

Note  An  addtoonal  595.833  was  tost  «  the  terwnaton  of  wipact  aid  funds,  inflation  salary  schedule  increases  and  other  factors  mR  further 
decrease  effective  furring  tevtt 


Chart      Impact  of  proposed  Federai  funding  decreases  in  the  Child  Nutrition 
J^t  on  the  Madison  County  School  System 

1.  Reduction  of  basic  meal  subsidy   $14,925 

2.  Reduction  of  USDA  Commodity  assistance   11,940 

3.  Change  to  annual  adjustment  of  meal  reimbursement...,   41,341 

4.  Prohibit  commodity  assistance  to  breakfast  program   10,166 


435      •  • 

5.  Eliminate  meal  subsidy  for  paying  students: 
*  "  Section  4  funds: 

,  „      Lunch  ,  ,   $?4t640 

*  Breakfast  ■  .,  ,   10,455 

Commodities:  Lunch..-  <   e  ^gi'Xai 

6.  Decrease  reduced  price  Tunch  reimbursement   29,096 

'  Total  loss  to  Madison  County  school?  y  -   293,894 

Note.  More  detailed  impact  data  and  a  ^breakdown  of  loss  per  plate  will  be  found 
ifi  sec.  A  of  the  impact  data  summary.  *    \  m 

.. 

\  •  . 
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Impact  Data 

A.    Chi}d  Nutrition  Act 


Specific  Impact  of  Proposed  "Reductions 
a*    Present  Status  of  Madison  County  Schools 
Food  Service  for  1979-80: 
Lunch  '  „ 

9,270 
6,489 
3,380 
326 
2,783 


80-frl 


mmodities 


50C 
55$ 

.4710 
.2970 
.0418 
.1953 
.0252 
.0427 
$1,073 

9,270 
>  1,964 
x  405 
\l'04 

25*  N 
25C 

.2366 
.1494. 
.0212 
.0300 
.0126 
.0210 
$  .4708 
-80  Data 


Total  students  enrolled 
^otal  students  served/day 

e'r  paid  meaXs 
Number  reduced  price  meals 
Number^  free  meals 
Average  sale  price 
•  -Elementary 
-Secondary 
Average  cost^of  lunch 
-Food' 
-Labor 
-Supplies 
-Value  of  donated 
-Indirect  cost 
-Miscellaneous 
-Total  <cost  v\ 
Breakfast  \ 
Total  students  enrolled  \ 
Total  students  served/day 
Number  paid  meals 
Number  reduced  price  meals 
Number  free  meals 
Average  sale  price 
-Elementary 

-Secondary  tfi* 
*  Average  cost  of  breakfast 
-Food 

„    -Labor  „  .  fi     ,  ; 

-Supplies 

-Value  of  donated  commodities 
-Indirect  cost  ' 
-Miscellaneous  - 
-Total  cost  » 
Proposed  Reductions  Based  on  1979- 
(i)    ^Specific  reductions  for  Madison  County < 
based  on  federal  cuts. 
FY  81  "only"  cuts  j 


65C 
70$ 


35C 
35C 


(b) 


,(c) 


Reduction  of  basic  meal  subsidy  to 
schools  (Section  4  funds)  byl2.5$; 
Loss  to  Madison  County:    $14,925  . 
Cut  USD/*  Commodity  Assistance* for 
school  lunch  by  2C;  Loss  to  Madison 
County:  $11,940- 
Adjust  meal  reimbursements  once 
rather  than  twice  yearly;  Loss  to  4 
Ma£ison--Couxity*  -  $4 1,341 


44$ 


r 
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Permanent  Cuts  • 
"1    Prohibit  commodity ^assistance  for  * 
*     school  breakfast  program;  Loss  to 

Madison  County*  $10,166 
Proposed  Cuts  + — ** 
(a 1 ) Eliminate  meal  subsidy  for  paying 
student;  Loss  to  Madison  County 
Section  4 /funds: 

.16  x  3380.x  X75    Lunch  $94,640 
s      '^475  x  *05  x  175  Breakfast  $10,455 
Jtoss  to  Madison  County  Commodities: 
\     ,    ;1375  x  3380  x  175  yinch  $81,331 
(b') Seduce  reimbursement  for  reduced 

"  price  lunches  from  96C  to  45C; 
%   tLoss  to  Madison  County:    $29? 096 
TOTAE  LOSS  TC\  MADISON  COUNTY:  $293,894 

(2)    The  total  loss  %o  Madison  County  of  approx- 
imately $293,894  equates  to  £n  increase  of 
•    40$  to  the  paying  student  for  lunch. 
^       (a)  A  15C  increase  for  lunch  in  the 

1980-81  school  yeax  resulted  in  a 
2%, reduction  in  participation* 
(b)  Wfth  a  40C  increase  to  the  paying,  stu- 
dent as  a  result  of  loss  of  federal  ✓ 
funds,  plus  10%  inflation  cos*ts,.  plus 
a  decrease  from  state'  funding  of  $400 
per  employee,  plus  a  7%  pay  increase, 
We  estimate  that  the  number  of  paid 
lunches  would  decrease  by  50%.    The  ' 
£rice  for  paid  lunches  would  have  to 
increase  from  65$  to  $1.20  minimum. 
t       (c)  The  reduction  In  participation  would 
result  in  personnel  dismissed  -  18 
*  *   \  FTEr  and  4  par£-time-„ 

Hocal  Options  for  Alternative  Funding    .  , 

a*    Additional  cuts' are  proposed  in  the  Alabama  state 

9  «    budget  which  serve  to  compound  the  problem 

resulting  from  anticipated  loss  of.  federal' 

revenues.  - 
b.»  As  previously  stated,  cost  0f  paid  meals- must 
*  increase  from  65$  to  a  minimum, of  $1*20  per 

plate  to  compensate  for  loss  of  federal  funds.. 
»      A  further  increase  in  price  of  meals  to  obtain 

local  funds  would  be  counter-productive. 

v       i  *  * 

Ijnpaet-ot  Federal  Mandates  ' 

,ifffederal  cdtflmodities  and  Section  4  funds  are- 

to  be  drastically  cut,  then  some  of  the  mandated 

items  of  the  program  need  to  \>e  out  also. 

a.    Meal -pattern  requirements.    It  is  recAgniz^d 

that  with  the  reduction,  of  •  meal  pattern 


.  U6 
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b. 


requirements,  the  nutritional  goal,  for  school 
..lunches  of  providing  1/3 .of  _the.Jtecommended  _ 
Dietary  Allowances  (RDA)  would  not  be  met-. 
Reporting*    It  is  recognized  that  adequate 
reporting  is  necessary  as  a  management  tool,  « 
but  serves  to  increase  costs. 


4,  program  Accomplishments 

a.  Breakfast  programs  have  been  added  in  all  16 
Madison  County,  Schools.    Twenty  percent  of  the 
students  participate  in  the  program.*    For  five 
years  Madison  County  was  able  to  hold  the  price 
for  the  paying  student  to  25C  until  1980-81. 

b.  Lunch  programs  in  the  16  Madison  County  Schools 
have  about  70%  student  participation.    For  five 

*  years  Madison  County  was  able  to  hold  the  price 

for  thfi^paying  student  to  50C  for  elementary 
students  and  55C  for  high  school  students. 

B/    Vocational  Program 

*1.    Specific  Impact  of  Proposed  Reductions 

1980-81  Budget:     $145,250      itftT  Decrease:  §29,050 
This  decrease  would  result  in  one  of  the  fo-Uxwing.: 
a.    FTE  of  two  teacher  limits;  OR 

b»    Reduce  all  personnaL  £o  nine  month  positionsT^TR 

c.  Eliminate  the  AdyJft  Basic  Education  program 
y  completely;  OR 

d.  Eliminate  vocational/ handicapped/disadvantaged 
program. 

2.  Local  Options  for  Alternative  Funding 

Few,  if  any,  local  options  are  available  due  to 
the  following  circumstances: 

a.  Cuts  in  the  state  budget- are  also  prdposed. 

b.  Increased  fees  to  students  are  the  only  option* 

3.  Impact  of  Federal  Mandates  .  .  ' 

The  requirement  that  15%  o*f  vocational  funds  must 
be^  spent  on  handicapped/disadvantaged  in  excess  of 
regular  costs  is  limiting.    In  addition,  tlje  federal 
mandate  through  Section  -504  ,th*t  vocational  training 
be  open  to  handicapped  has  resulted  in  expenditures 
for  special  equipment  and  materials,  and  facilities  " 
adaptations  for  which  no  federal  furtds  were  available 
,  * 

4 .  Program,  Accomplishments 

In  1969  the  Madison  County  Schools  did  not  offer 
skill  training  in  vocational  programs.    There  were 
approximately  1000  students  enrolled  in  agri- 
business and  home  economics  programs*  Through 
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federal  Appalachian  grants,  the  school  system 
received  £1,400,000.00  in  construction  and 
equipment  monies  to  build  an  area  .vocational 
center  to  implement  technical  skifl  programs. 

s  In  1970  four  (hundred  and  forty-six  students 
were  enrolled  in  skill  programs.    In  1961  there 
.    are  eight  hundred  fifty  students  enrolled  in 

skill  programs  and  eleven ^hundred*  twenty  enrolled 
in  agri-business  and  home  economics.  Sixty-five 
percent  of  the  students  enrolled  in  skill  programs 
since  1970  have  been 'placed  in  jobs  in  which  they 
received  Vocational  training.    The  drop-out  rate 
for  those  enrolled  in  vocational  training  programs 
v  is  less  than  'seven  percent.    The  area  vocational 
center  has  increased  from  its  initial  enrollment  *" 
by  ninety  percent  in  ten  years. 

Without:  the  federal  Appalachian  grants,  funds 
would  not  have  been  available  to  expand  the  voca- 
tional program  in  Madison  County.  Therefore, 
approximately!  856  students  are  receiving  skill 
training  in  the  vocational  program  as  a  result  of 
federal  funds  being  spent  in  Madison  Courfty. 
Approximately  250  students  are.  graduated  annually 
with  a  saleable  skill  and  are  entering  the  work 
force  at  above  minimum  wages,  therefore,  they  are 
paying  higtier  taxes  to  state  and  federal  governments. 

Title  I 

1.  Specific  Impact  of  Proposed  Reductions 

1981  Budget:    $986,839      20%  Decrease:  $197,367 

This  decrease  would  result  in  one  of  the 
ifol  lowing:  '  > 

a.  Loss  of  12%  teacher  units,  OR 

b.  Loss  of  all  Title  I  teacher  aides  {24  PTE) 
plus  three  teacher  units  plus  $50,000  budgeted 
to  upgrade  facilities. 

2.  Local  Options  for  Alternative  Funding 

Since  Title  I  guidelines  have  always  required 
^a  supplemental  program,  any  effort  to  transfer 
Deal  funds  would,  by  necessity,  erode  regular 
programs.  * 

3.  Impact  of  Federal  Mandates 

a.  The  "comparability1*  requirement  is  discussed 
in\the  "Introduction  and  Overview"  section* 

b.  To  meet  the  identified  special  educational 
,  needs  of  students  in  the  Title  1  program, 

students  must  ne  scheduled  in  the  Title  I  ' 
program  for  a  small  portion  of  the  school  day. 
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Title  I  services  must  also  supplement,  and 
not  .supplant, " regular  classroom  activities. 
In  soifte  instances,  Title  I  guidelines  should  ' 
be  more  flexible  to  better  meet  the  needs  of 
these  students.    Some  pupils  need;  a  longer 
>period  of  time  with  the  special  teacher  working 
with  a  small  group  or  individual  pupils  over 
0    ^  an  extended  period  of  time. 

c."  Students  who  are  scheduled  for  Title  I  reading 
or  math,  during  science  or  social  studies  have 
difficulty  ."keeping  up"  in  these  subjects  in 
the,  regular  class*    It  would  benefit  these 
students  if  the  special  teacher  could  aid  them  n 
in  these  content  areas  which  they  are  missing 
in  the  regular  class. 

Program  Accomplishments 

a.  It  is  evident  through'  standardized  test  scores 
and  informal  diagnostic  test  data  that  those 

.  pupils  who  receive  Title  I  services  make  sig- 
nificant growth  in  the  program  area  where  these 
services  are  provided.     (See  Appendix  B.) 

b.  The  Title  I  program  has  provided  supplementary 
materials  for  special  needs^students  that  would 
not  be  available  from  any  other  source. 

c.  The  Title  I  program  serves  high  school  students 
at  the  ninth  and  tenth  grade  levels.  This 
program  serves  as  a  linkage  to  strengthen  the 

*  program  for  underachieving  students  as  the 
transition  is  made  from  middle  grades  to  high 
school , 

d.  Through  the  Title  I  program,  professional  growth 
*      experiences  are  provided  to  aid  teachers  in 

becoming  more  skilled  in  working  with  students. 

L.  94-142/Title  VI-B 

* 

r Specific  Impact  of  Proposed  Reductions 
1980-81  Budget:    $230,806      20%^ Decrease:  $46,161 

The  VI-B- funds  are  intended  for  "excess  cost" 
purposes  -  the  additional  expense  involved  in     \  . 
educating*  exceptional  children.    The  loss  of  this 
amount  would  be  equal  to  one' of  the  following:  *' 

a.  2%  teacher  units,  OR 

b.  9  paraprofessionals  (bus  aides,  teacher  aides),  OR 
c«    Service  by  contract  with  another  system  or 

agency  for  16  children,  OR 
d.    Contracted  services  for  physical  and  occupational 

•    therapy,  medical  evaluation  and  psychiatric 
%       evaluation  and  all  funds  for  material  and  equip- 
ment,    (This  loss  will  be  increased  by  inflation;) 
NOTE:    This  appropriation  was  based  on  approximately 
$190  per  child  for*  each  exceptional  stiudent  actually 
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served*    Funds  are  based  on  the  previous  year's 
child  count,  so  no  money  is  actually* received 
until  a  child  has  been  enrolled  in  special- educa- 
tion for  at  least  six  months. 

2.    Local-  Options  for  Alternative  Funding 
%  In  the  area  pf  special  education,  few,  if  any, 

f       state  or  local  options  for  increased  funding  are 
'   available,    factors  such  as  those  listed  below 
further ^complicate  options  available. 
•       a.    Special  education  has  not  yet  achieved  full 
service,  so  demands  are  increasing.  For 
example,  while  total  school  enrollment  has 
decreased,  special  education  enrollment  is 
in  a  period  of  rapid  growth. 
£v*  b.  decrease  of  funds  to  -serve  handicapped  in 

v*  other  areas  (vocational  education,  Title  I, 

non-school  agencies  serving  handicapped) 
increases  demand  on  special  education  resources. 

».  3\    Impact  of  Federal  Mandates^ 

F?e*»v  appropriate  public  e&ucation  (FAPE)  to 
handicapped  children  is  mandated  by  federal  and 
'state  law.     Funds  have  never  been  appropriated 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  so  that  a  cut- 
back is  not  a  reduction  from  full  funding,  but 
a  decrease 'from  an  already  reduced  level. 

In  addition,  federal  regulations  have  mandated 
service  beyond  the  original  interpretations  of 
thexjai*,  such  as: 

a.  Renovation  cff  existing  facilities  to  meet  , 
federal  accessibility  standards  (barrier-free 
environment  required  by  Section  504  of  theV 
Vocational  Act) .  * 

b.  Personnel  -  qualified  teachers  and  other 
personnel  not  previously  employed  by  scfHool 
systems  (e.e.,  social  workers). 

c.  TrJRportation  -  special  buses/equipment 
required  since  free  transportation  is  mandated. 

d.  Related  services  (medical,  therapy,  adaptive 
P.E.)  are  required  by  law. 

e.  Twelve-toonth  programs,  medical  services  and 
evaluations,  and  payment  for  residential  programs 

Program  Accomplishments 

Federal  and  state  laws  mandating  FAPE  have  brought 
to  public  schools  a  population  not  previously  served. 
Severely  handicapped  children  in  all  areas  of 
exceptionality  were  served  only  by  state  and  private 
institutions  other  than  public  schools  (or  were  kept 
at  home  receiving  no  service)  prior  to  enactment  of 
these  laws.    Ten  years  ago  the  Madison  County  School 
System  had  12  special  classes  serving  approximately 
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lis  mentally  retarded  students.    Today,  65 
special  education  units  serve  1200  students  in 
all  excQRfcionality  areas.    In  addition,  10 
certified  personnel  positions  provide  related 
services  such  as  evaluation,  social  service  and 
occupational/physical  therapy. 

ESAA  (Emergency  School  Assistance  Act) 

1.    Impact  of  Proposed  Reductions 

1981  Budget:    $179,116      20%  Decrease,  $35,823 

This  decrease  would  result  in  a  loss  of  2h 
teacher  units.  ^  « 


Local  Options  for  Alternative  Funding* 

No  local  options  exist  for  alternative  funding 
without  reducing^egular  programs.  N 

Impact  of  Federal  Mandates 
^^ESAA  fynds  must  be  expended  to  assist  with  * 
alleviation  of  problems  related  to  desegregation 
of  schools.    The  majority  of  students  served  by 
the  program  must  be  minority  race.  * 

4.    Program  Accomplishments 

Types  of  service  provided  by  the  ESAA  program 
included  — 

a.  Improvement  of  academics  in  language  arts, 
math,  and  reading  in  grades  '1-8. 

b.  Improvement  of  self-esteem  an&  the  reduction 
of  negative  and  disruptive  behavior  through 
human  relations  specialists  in  the  ESAA  program. 

c.  Working  with  pupils  in  a^  counseling  role. 

d.  Working  with  parents  ofirdisruptive  and  emo- 
tionally disturbed  problem  students  in  order 
to  help  improve , their  child's  performance  in 
school.  *  * 

Title  -IV-B 


1.  Specific  Impact  of  Proposed  Reductions 

1981  Budget:    $37,373      20%  Decrease:  $7,474 

*This  reduction  would  result  in  a  loss  to 
local  schools  of  funds  to  purchase  books,  mate-* 
rials  and  equipment. 
*>  « 

2.  Local 'options  for  Alterhative  Funding 

No  options  are  available  without  impairment  of 
other  programs. 

3.  Impact  of "Federal  Mandates 

Little  has  been  required  except*  budget /cind 
reporting  process.  / 
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Program  Accomplishments 

a.  This  program  has  been*of  value  in  meeting 
accreditation  standards. 

b.  The  initiation  of  a  comprehensive  testing 
program  for  this  system  was  funded  through 

.  this  program.  ' 


.    Title  IV-C 


^1. '  Impact  of  Proposed  Reductions  *  , 

^1981  Budget;    $32/874      20%  Decrease:  $6,574 
This  .decrease  .would  result  in^loss  of  a  • 
half-time  teaching  position  OR  a  decrease  in 

\ number  of  days. for  in-service  training  for  regular 
teachers. 

2.  Local  Options  for  Alternative  Funding 

No  local  alternatives  are  available-  except 
-~— — at -the  ~ftxpens£L  c£f_  other  programs . 

3.  Impact  of  Federal  MSndat^s 

Since  this  is  a  locally  authored  compe 
grant,  the  objectives  were  written  to  meet  local 
system  needs,  so  there  is  less  co*|cern  with  , 
%     ,  .  federally  imposed  requirements. • 

4*.    Program  Accomplishments       *  * 

Title  IV-C*  Project  CARE  (Composition  and* 
Reading  Experience) .    This  project  is  designed  to 
improve  the  language  arts  skills  (reading  and 
•  composition)  of  students  in  grades  9-12  performing 
9     three-" or  more  years  b*low  grade, level.    To  improve 
student  performance,  \his  project  does  the  following: 
a. — ^r^J^tes-coneentratea  inservice  training  to 
assist  English  and  spcial  studies  teachers 
^         in  employing  special  methods  of  teaching  lan- 
guage skills.  *         "  «  •  •  .  « 
b      Identifies  and  develops  instructional  strategies 
1     and  materials  designed  to  achieve  and  go  beyond 
competencies  and  standards  identified  by  the  » 
7               S£?te  Department  ©^Education  in*the  minimum 
^rompetency 'program. 
*"  '    At  the  conclusion  of  the  project,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  a  four  to  five  year  program  of  language 
arts  instruction  "emphasizing  composition  and  Keyed 
to  and  going  beyond  the  mastery  of  the  6th  and  9th  # 
grade  competencies  in  reading  and  writing  skills  ^ 
*    will  be  developed.  e 
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Adult  Basic  Education 

1,  Impact  of  Proposed  Reductions  * 

.  1981  Budget:    $19,000      20%  Decrease:  $3,800 
TKis  would  result  in  a  loss  of  h  teacher  unit. 

2.  Local  Options  for  Alternative  Fundxng 

No  local  options  are  available  unless  otl] 
programs  are  decreased. 


3. 


Impact  of  Federal  Mandates 

Federal  mandates  have  been  minimal  ex/ept  for 
reporting  and  budget  process. 

Program  Accomplishments  , 

Educational  levels  of  the  adult  community  have 
been  raised. 1  " 
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APPPNDIX  \ 


MADISON  COUNTY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  # 

/demographic  DATA 

Madison  County  is  located  in  the  northeast  quadrant  of 
the  state  of  Alabama ^in  the.  heart  of  the  Tennessee  Valley. 
The  population  of  175,000  is  quite  diverse.    Redstone  Arsenal 
and  MSFC,  land  and  water  transportation,  industry,  farming  and 
the  availability  of  natural  resources  have  made  most  types  of 
job  and  career  opportunities  accessible  to  young  people  in 
this  area. 

The  Madison  County  School  System,  which  surrounds  the 
city  of  Huntsville,  covers  a  radius  of  806  square  miles. 
Seventeen  schools,  including  one  vocational  technical  center, 
serves  a  population  of  10,000  students  in  grades  K-12.  Madison 
County  was^jbhe^tlrst^  rural  school  System  in  Alabama  to  achieve 
till 'accreditation  with  the. Southern  Association  of  Schools  ^ 
and  Colleges.  *^  * 
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""APPENDIX  B 

J 


KADI SON  COUNTY  SCHOOLS 
MEAN  STANDARD  .GRADE  EQUIVALENT  SCORE 
For  Gkades  1  -  '8 


READING  TOTAL 


1st.  6rad] 
.  3rd  Grade 

§IH  JiBAQE .  -v 

5ihJjjade  


SthOm^L  . 

8.IB  J5RAP5.  v 
•  9th  Gra6e 

IQth. Grade  

llTil  GfiAJiE  

*12l«JiRAI£  


>ERJC 
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APPENDIX  B 


KADI  SON  COUNTY  SCHOOLS  ^ 
•  -  HEAN  STANDARD  GRADE  EQUIVALENT  SCORE  ' 
,  For  Gradss  1*8 


_ LANGUAGE  TOTAL 


£.5V" 
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append^  b  ftADISON  COUNTY  SCHOOLS 

♦    MEAH  STANDARD  GRADE  EQUIVALENT  SCORE 
-    For  Grades  1-8 


1st  63.AvE 


7th  Grade 
8th..(?rade 
9th  Grade 

19T1I  JlRADE 
JUlH  GPAJ}£     .  . 
jimiRAUE  L_  „_ 


fvERIC 
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STATEMENT  OP  DR.  GENE  WATSON,  SUPERINTEltoENT, 
MADISON  COUNTY,  HUNTSVILUE,  ALA. 

Dr.  Watson.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir.  I  am  very  pleased  to  be 
here.  It  is  my  first  opportunity  to  testify  before  a  congressional 
committee.  !* 

And  I  would  like  to  echo  the  sentiments  that  you  expressed.  We  < 
have  been  working  very  hard  v&th  our  Congressman  and  we  haye 
got  some  work  to  dq,  as  you  may  realize,  on  somewhat  are  up  there 
at  this  time.  Two  or  three  bf  as  were  in  Washington  a  few  days  ago 
and  we  did  the  very  thing  that  -you  suggested.  We  did  see  our 
Congressmen,  although  we  had  a  real  hard  time  with  one  of  them. 
But  some  of  us  were  a  little  successful  there.  1 \  Jfe 

I  am  Very  heartened  also  by  the  fact  that,  knowing  your  counsel 
Jack  Jennings,  I  do  not  know  whether  he  remembers  or  not,  but  he 
spent  about  3  hours  with  me  one  afternoon  visiting  my  school 
system. 

Chairman  Perkins.  He  is  a  great  man  in  anybody's  book. 
Mr.  Watson.  So  I  knew  if  he  was  working  with  something  like 
this,  that  we  were  going  to  at  least  have  a  sympathetic  ear. 
/tf  took  a  little  bit  different  approaeh  with  my  presentation  to  you, 
tod  I  asked  my  staff  to  take  a  look  at  our  total  system  and  the 
/impact  of  the  proposed  reductions  in  Federal  funding  to  our 
^system.  And  the  detailed  information  which  you  hav$  will  go  into  a 
'lot  of  the  different  programs  that  we  have.  The  remarks  will  be 
soniewhat  general  asT  have  attempted  "to  Took  at  -thfe  impact  Of  the 
promised  reductions  on  one  school  system  in  Madison  County, 
which  is  in  Huntsville,  Huntsville  is  in  Madison  County,  Ala. 
^^Traditionally,  appropriation  of  Federal  funding  has  been  com- 
bined with  Federal  mandates  governing  expenditures  of  funds,  with 
little  or  no  local  option.  Compounding  this  problem  are  two  further 
'complications: 

Mandates  may  be  imposed  with  no  funding,  as  in  the  case  of 
section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  which  requires  vast 
architectural  reforms  to  create  a  barrier-free  environment  for  the 
handicapped,  but  provided  no  financial  support. 

Second,  mandates  may  be  imposed  with  budget  allowances  which 
are  never  appropriated,  as  in  the  case  of  Public  Law  94-142,  which 
allowed  funding  on  an  escalating  scale  to  40  percent  of  costs  by 
1982  (30  percent  in  1981),  but  has  only  approved  appropriations  of 
12  percent  to  date.  Although  full  funding]  has  not  occurred,  full 
compliance  with  the  law  is  required.  p 

Additional  problems  include:  Looal  administrative  requirements, 
reporting,  monitoring  for  compliance,  and  detailed  program  and 
budget  applications  impose  tremendous  burdens  on  local  education 
agencies.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  these  costs  are  not  covered  by 

„  Federal  funds  as  a^  general  rule,  but  are  usually  absorbed  loeally  as 

"  in-kind  services. 

~  .  The  duplication,  in  Federal  agencies.  Reports,  monitoring  and 
regulations  are  frequently  imposed  by  two  or  more  Federal  agen- 
cies on  single  LEA  programs,  for  example,  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, the  Office  of  Special  Education,  and  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights 
separately  review  programs  related  to  services  of  the  handicapped. 

Comparability.  Title  I  regulations  require  that  expenditures  sup- 
plement rather  than  supplant  State  and  local  funds.  This  requires 
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that  total  funds  spent  per  pupil  in  a  title  I  school  must  exceed  the 
per  pupil  expenditure  in  a  nontitle  I  school  at  least  to  th<  amount 
of  title  f  moneys  hpdgeted  to  that  school. 

This  requiremjfit  has  always  dictated  an  involved  accounting 
process  and  has  Become  increasingly  complex  as  a  result  of  specific 
service  mandates  from  other  Federal  programs. 

The  maintenance  of  effort  requirement,  stipulation  that  continu- 
ation of  programs  must  be  provided  regardless  of  changes  in  finan- 
,    cial  resources  serves  in  effect  to  earmark  local  and  State  funds. 

Details  of  the  impact  on  the  Madison  County  school  system  in 
.terms  of  dollar  loss  and  loss  of  full-time  equivalent  teacher  units 
are  presented  in*  chart  L  We  use  full-time  teacher  equivalents  for 
purposes  of  comparison. 

The  impact  of  all  these  programs  are  detailed  in  this  report,  and 
I  will  not  go  into  this.  But  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  thAt  in  Madison  County  school  system,  which  consists  of  10,000 
students,  the  projected  impact  of  the  loss  of  Federal  fupds,  what 
has  been  proposed  in  the  seven  programs  that  we  participate  in  at 
the  present  time,  including  vocational  education,  would  result  in  a 
loss  to  our  school  system  of  $326,000.  This  is  in  programs  other 
than  food  service. 

We  have  a  detailed  impact  statement  on  the  food  sendee  pro- 
gram, and  it  goes  into  many  of  the  things  that  you've  heard  all  day 
-  -    today,  ^and  I- am  nothing  to  do  that.  But  suffice  it  to-say^  that  is  - 
our  projection*.  -  •  i 

Chairman  PerRins.  Without  objfeqjbfon,  all  the  prepared  state- 
ments will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

Dr.  Watson.  We  have  been  one  of  the  few  school  systems  in 
Alabama  that  has  been  able  to  keep  its  lunch  admission  or  charge 
at  55  cents.  For  5  years  we  went  without  an  increase  in  cost.  This 
pfest  year,  with  the  changes,  "we  increased  by  15  cents. 

And  it  is  our  projections,  and  we  are  very  close  on  this, 'that  if 
these  things  come  through  we  are  going  to  go  to  $1.20  to  $1.25.  And 
we  will  probably  stf  11  be  very  low  compared  to  other  school  systems 
in  Alabama,  which  we  are  proud  of.  We  feel  like  we  have  a  good 
operation  going. 

Federal  mandates  are  frequently  attacked  as  unnecessary  bar- 
riers to  our  operations. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Considering  the  value  of  commodities,  you 
have  estimated  correctly,  in  my  judgment. 

Dr.  Watson.  We  have  studied  it  for  several  days  and  we  are  very 
close. 

Chairman*  Perkins.  Yes: 

Dr.  Watson.  What  this  is  going  to  do  ,to  us,  and  just  echoing 
what  has  been  said:  The  paying  student,  they  are  going  down.  They 
are  going  down  tremendously.  There  is  no  question,  we  lost  2  to  3 
percent  just  by  going^up  for  the  first  time  in  5  years. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Because  of  that  cutback  we  had  to  make  last 
November  

,  Dr.  Watson.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  PfeRKms.  Or  December? 

Dr.  Watson.  That  Is  correct. 

Chairman  Perkins^&^j  } 
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Dr.  Watson-  And  in  fact,  we  meet  with  my  board  of  education 
next  week,  and  my  report*to  our  board  will  be  that  if  these 'ctits  go# 
thrpugh,  in  a  year  or  2  years  we  will  see  some  kind  of  a  la  carte  or 
vending  machine  operation,  where  formerly  we  had  lunch  rbmis. 
And  I  do  not  know,  about  40  to/50  percent  of  our  stijdents,,  I  da  not 
know  how  they  will  handle  that  at  all.  So  it  is  a  tremertdous 
problem.  9  .  ,  .  ^ 

Vocational  education  is  something  that  is  covered  in  my.  report, 
that  I  hope  that  somebody  will  begin  to  take  a  look  at.  Ten  year* 
ago  in  Madison  County  we  served  500  or  600  students  in  arty  -kind 
of  skilled  training  program.  Today,  this  year,  we  serve  over  800 
students  in  specific  skill  training  programs,  and  another  u,  100  in 
skill-related  programs  *in  agribusiness,  home  economics,  et  cetera. 

Sixty-five  to  seventy-five  percent  of  the  students  in  that  10-yetf\ 
period  that  got  specific  skill  training  in  our  schools  were  employed 
in  our  community  and  all  over  the  State,  and  are  still  employed  as 
a  result  of  that. 

We  are  yery  much  conc^rned  as  to  what*this  is  going  to  do  to  us 
in  our  vocational  education  programs.        y  . 

In  summary,  then,  the  impact  of  th^se^uts  to  our  total  scpok 
system  is  going  to  be  over -a  half  milliotT dollars  in  specific  cuts  to 
the  programs  which  I  enumerate  in  ttfis  report  \  must  point  >>ut_^  x 
with  ^much  emphasis  as  I  can  that/these  reductions  will  be  felt 
in  direct  services  to 'students,  services  .which"danno^  be  assumed 
feom  other-local  sources  .  -  -  -  Y  —  ^   

Some  proponents  of  the  budget  cut*  are  suggesting  that  the 
elimination  of  the  Federal  mandates  Will  justify  the  proposed  re- 
ductions. Many  superintendents  may  support  such  idea.  Howev- 
er; most  school  systems  such  as  our  school  system  will  -not  be  able 
to  make  any  kind  of  administrative  ctf<|  to  absorb  it.  They  will 
have  to  be  passed  on  to^the  students  direcifly.  ' 

In  reference  to  the  mandates,  it  is  agreed,  and  I  would  be  the 
*  first  to  come  back  before  this  committee  arjjd  any  other  committee 
and  point  out  the  massive  amount^  paperwork  that  ^has  been 
created  here  in  the  past  few  years.  But f  that  can  be  reduced  *yid 
condensed,  and  we  can  get  a, handle  on.  that.  ,  ✓ 

Chairman  Perkins.  And  I  tni^wg  ar^^l  for  that,  too.  „ 

Dr.  Watson.  Yes,  sir.  Yes,  sir,  + 

Chairman  Perkins.  We  just  could  not  get  them  to  listen  in  the 
Department.  They  just  wanted  to  keep  writing  laws  themselves. 
Dr.  ^Vatson.  YesTuir, 

Chairman  Perkins.  That  is  what  they  amounted  to,      -  - 

Pr.  Watson.  They  have  done  it.  I  have  got  in  the  other  half  of 
my  briefcase  some  of  them,  if  you  want  to  see  what  I  am  talking 
about  at  the  local  education  agency  level.  I  have  got  them  there. 

The  specific  line  item  approach,  sometimes  even  in  legislation,  J 
hope  we  can  get  away  from  that.  We  have  had  Public  Law  94-142, 
which  has  mandated  school  systems  to  do  something  about  handi- 
capped. *  For  example,  vocational  education.  If  we  have  got  to 
change  in  there,  let  us  take  the  15  percent  Requirement  out  of  the 
vocational  education  and  give  us  the  \eeway  to  use  that  money  in 
such  a  way  that  we  can-serve  the  students.  ' 

'Finally,* I  think* we  recognize,  and  you  have  heard  this  before 
•today,  that  economic  inflation  must  be  brought  under  control.  The 
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efforts  that  are  being  made  to  balance  the  budget  are  commend- 
able.     .  7 

The  urgent  request  that  I  have  as  a  local  superintendent,  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  10,000  students,  and  I  speak  where  I  can  that 
people  will  listen,  that  before  we  take  all  of  these  things  out  and 
make  the  drastic  cuts,  give  us  a  chance  to  talk  about  the  effective- 
ness -of  these  programs,  as  you  have  heard  tbday,  and  the.  impact 
that  they  have  had  and  what  is  going  to  happen  if  they,  are  lost. 

Thank  you  very  much.  * 
,  Chairman  Perkins.  Excellent  statement. 

Next  witness  is  Dr.  Phil  Whiteman,  assistant  superintendent  for 
Federal  affairs,  Indiana  Department  of  Education.  Go  ahead. 

[No  response.] 

Chairman  Perkins.  He  is  not  here?  Indiana  Department  of  Edu- 
^  cation  here? 

nVoice.  Dr.  Whiteman  is  not  here.  „ 
Chairman  Perkins.  Madam? 
Voice.  Dr.  Whiteman  is  not  hdre. 
Chairman  Perkins.  Does  he  have  a  substitute?  „ 
Voice.  No. 
^     Chairman  Perkins.  Will  he  be  here? 

Voice.  I  do  not  know.  He  thought  he  was  going  to  be  in  Ashland 
yesterday. 

Chairman  Perkins.  He  was  not  in  Ashland f  yesterday.  We 
-  thought  he  would  be  .here  today.  Maybe  it  was  just  a  mixup. 
Well,  all  right.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  William  Rotert,  Director, 
Division  of  Administrative  Services,  Hamilton  County  Schools, 
Ohio. 

*  Mr.  Rotert.  Yes,  sir,  present 
'  Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  ROTERT,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES,  HAMILTON  C6UNTY  SCHOOLS, 
OHIO.  .    ,  % 

Mr.  Rotert.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee: 
My  name  is  William  Rotert.  I  am  director  of  administrative 
services  for  the  Hamilton,  Ohio,  County  Public  School  System.  I  am 
privileged  to  appear  before  you  today  as  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  Buckeye  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators. 

Our  association  very  much  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent testimony  in  opposition  to  the  wholesale  btfdget  cuts  being 
directed  toward  the  essential  function  of  education  in  this  country. 
My  comments  will  be  general  in  nature,  but  reflect  a  broad  range 
of  fundamental,  concerns.  Among  these  concerns  are: 

The  timing.  Latest  information  would  indicate  that  cuts  in  the 
magnitude  of  25  percent  are  headed  toward  federally  funded  educa- 
tion accounts  in  the  1982  fiscal  year.  Implementation  of  these  cuts 
is  7  months  aw$y  for  the  F/sderal  government.  But  it  should  be 
observed  that  planning Jn  Ohio  by  law  is  mandated  far  in  advance 
of  that  time.  ^ 

Personnel  contracts  must  be  awarded  during  the  month  of  April, 
and  approved  budgets  for  the  1982  calendar  must  be  in  place  by 
July.  Consequently,  Ohio  superintendents  are  faced  with  the  dilem* 
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ma  of  staffing  and  predicting  funds  for  federally  funded  programs 
far  in  advance  of  the  Federal  timetable. 

It  is  obvious  that  more  time  is  necessary  to  reasonably  accommo- 
date to  a  shift  in  Federal  support.  At  least  a  year's  notice  should  be 
provided  in  order  to  accomplish  an  orderly  transition. 

As  an  example,  94  pet-cent  of  title  I  money  in  Ohio  goes  toward 
salary  and  fringes.  AJ25  percent  reduction  in  title  I  funds  would 
result  in  approximately  1,000  teacher  dismissals  across  the  State  of 
Ohio.  Bear  m  mind  that  these  dismissals  would  have  to  occur  after 
contracts  had  been  let  in  April.  'Contractual  responsibility  would 
then  revert  to  the  local  boards. 
V  In  addition,  a  fact  of  Ohio  law  would  prevent  locdl  school  dis- 
tHcts  from  recovering  the  cost  of  furloughed  teacher  salaries  be- 
cause of  unemployment  compensation  rules.  In  Ohio,  the  entire 
cost  oNmemployment  compensation  is  a  board  expense,  and  conse- 
quently o**ly  25  to  35  percent  of  severed  salaries  would  be  re- 
couped. \  •  .  /»  /»    1  1| 

Similar  disruptions  would  occur  in  the  broad  range  of  federally 
•funded  programs^cross  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Categorical  programing.  The  Buckfeye  Association  opposes^om- 
plete  abolishment  oTbat^orical  programs  and  consolidation.  Al- 
though the  flexibility  and^miplicity  of  block  grant  funding  appears 
appealing  at  first  glance,-  it  Cannot  stand  close  scrutiny. 
Categorical  programs  were  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  target 
-  populations  and  address  the  proM^ms  ^f  a  class,  That  philosophy  i 
remains  sound.  The  Federal  Govenhnent  should  not  lose  sight  of 
its  goal  to  provide  aid  and  comfort  WKthose  with  special  needs. 

Also,  Federal  funding  'shoyld  supplement,  not  supplant  local 
spending.  It  is  critical  that  program  critena.be  maintained  and 
that  accountability  for  serving  a  class  be  a  conation  of  support. 

Related  to  this  concept  is  another  fundamentaPeqncern:  Role  of , 
the  State.  Federal  money  should  flow  through  the  ^Stete  depart- 
ment of  education.  The  vast  majority  of  local  districts^nathin  the 
State  of  Ohio  would  far  prefer  to  deal  with  an  established^State 
structure,  rather  than  the  Federal  Department  of  Education/Mg^ 
school  ^districts  are  not  capable  and  do  not  wish  to  cope  witn 
Federal  bureaucracy.  ■  TTO      -  .  c 

A  question  might  be  asked  as  to  how  the  U.S.  Department  ot 
Education  would  propose  to  deal  with  some  15,000  individual  school 
districts,  given  the  tenuous  nature  of  its  own  future. 
'    To  reiterate  a  foregoing  point:  Federal  money  should  not  be 
simple  governmental  largess,  but  should  be  conditional  upon  meet- 
.  ing  human  needs,  with  concomitant  accountability.  To  summarize, 
1  the  Buckeye  Association  could  support  some  combination  of  cate- 
gorical and  block  funding,  but  we,  totally  reject  the  theory  of  elimi- 
nating categorical  programing.  Qualifying  standards  should  be 
maintained  to  determine  participation  in  a  program,  and  language 
r*  should  be  constructed  that  insures  fulfillment  of  the  purpose  of  the 
1  program. 

CHltp  NUTRITION 

You  have  heard  testimony  from  experts  better  prepared  than  I  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  chfflf  nutrition.  Let  me  simply  add  that 
most  school  lunch  programs  in  the  State  of  Ohio  are  self-sustaining 
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accounts,  Elimination  of  the  Federal  subsidy  would  necessitate  sup- 
port from  general. funds,  which  are  not  available  unless  converted 
from  other  sources. 

.The  only  other  alternative  is  higher  price  lunches,  which  are 
already  too  expensive  for  tar  too  many  families  and  would  have  the 
inevitable  result  of  placing  hungry  children  in  the  classroom. 

A  CABINET-LEVEL  DEPARTMENJ  OF  EDUCATION 

The  Buckeye  'Association  of  school  administrators  believes  that 
education  deserves  representation  at  the  highest  level  of  govern- 
ment. It  should,  however,  be  representative  of  all  educational  con- 
stituencies and  should  not  be  the  advocate  of  arty  particular  group. 
It  should  maintain  its  stability  commensurate  v&th  the  importance 
of  education  in  this  Nation,  but  should  resist  the  temptation  to 
overregulate,  <  * 

The  Buckeye  Association  applauds  Sefcretary  Bell's  recent  canrcl- 
lation  of  the  bilingual  regulations.  In  this  connection,  it  is  appro- 
priate to  comment  that  our  association  "does  support  f  eduction  in 
>  paperwork  and  simplification  of  the  regulatory  process.  We  do  feel 
that  it  is  possible  to  achieve  accountability  without  a  cumbersome 
regulatory  process  that  confuses  rather  than  leads. 

TUITION'  TAX  CREDITS 

TKe  Buckeye  Association  opposes  the  concept  of  tuition  tax  cred- 
its in  view,  of  the  inordinate  drain  such  a  plan  would  impose  on  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  We  have  heard  estimates  ranging  between  $4  and 
$7  billion  annually  to  fund  such  a  program.  Certainly,  if  the  Feder- 
al budget  cannot  support  current  programing,  it  is  inconsistent  to 
see  dollars  of  that  magnitude  flowing  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  testimo- 
ny and  participate  in  the  process  of  review.  If  you  or  any  members 
of  the  committee  have  any  questions,  I  will  do  my  best  to  respond. 

•Chairman  Perkins,  Thank  you  very' much.  We  will  have  some 
questions  a  little  later  in  the  afternoon, 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr,  Donald  Shebuski,  superintendent  of 
Ingham  Intermediate  Unit,  Michigan. 
•*  * 

STATEMENT  OF  DONALD  SHEBUSKI,  SUPERINTENDENT, 
INGHAM  INTERMEDIATE-UNIT,  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  Shebuski.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Perkins,  members  of  the 
panel.  Congressman  Kildee,  I  bring  you  the  warmest  regards  from 
Michigan,  ^ 

I  am  Donald  Shebuski,  superintendent  of  the  Ingfiam  Intermedi- 
ate School  District,  with  offices  iir  Mason,  Mich.,  which  is  judt  , 
north  of  the  cityof  Lansing.  Ingham  Intermediate  School  District 
is  a  regional  educational  service  agency  that  serves  12  constituent 
local  districts  ranging  in  size  and  nature  from  Landing,  Michigan's 
capital  city,  with  an  enrollment  of  27,000  pupils,  to  rural  districts 
with  less  than  1,000. 

'  Our  total  population  is* just  less  tha&  60,000  students,  We  provide 
special  education  services  directly  and  though  our  constituent  dis- 
tricts to  4,173  handicapped  students.  We  Operate  a  capital  area 
career  center  that  provides  vocational  educatidfcn  23  skill  areas  to 
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840  pupils  a  day  in  three  shifts.  Plus  <we  educate  about  1,200  to 
1,400,  depending  upon  enrollments  in  each  term,  adults  annually  in 
the  evening  program. 

We  run  all  of  the  regional  media  operations  and  data  centers 
that  serve  schools  in  the  three-county  area.  We  also  offer  programs 
which  run  the  gamut  from  fine  arts,,  professional  staff  develop- 
ment, nutrition  education,  and  many  other  management'services. 

We  are  concerned  about  President  Reagan's  proposed  changes  in 
educational  funding  in  several  ways.  Our  first  position  is  that  we  ( 
camiot  afford  a  25-p&cent  cut  in  Federal  funding  at  this  time.  We^ 
in  Michigan  particularly  cannot  afford  a  25  percent  rescission  in 
current  year  funding.  -  *  .  , 

I  would  plead  with  you  that  if  you  cannot  be^dissuaded  from 
making  this  kind  of  cut;  that  you  would  make  it  quickly,  because 
these  moneys  were  budgeted  in  good  iaith,  they  have  all  been 
committed,  in  fact  at  this  point  largely  spent  since  our  fiscal  year 
is  more  than  two-thirds  over.  We  have  no  State  or  local  funds  to 
replace  orjepay  those  lost  Federal  dollars.  ,  '  s 

.1  amJsure  that  Dr.  Runkel  was  very  articulate  last  night  in 
expressing  to  you  some  of  the" plague  that  we  have  faced  in  Michjj^ 
gan  with  the  economy.  But  let  me  just  quickly  summarize. 

Thirteen  point  five  percent  unemployment;  547,000  peopte'oUt  of 
work.  This  State  presently  is  facing  a  $600  mUlio'n^gricit  in  its 
current  fiscal  year,  and  very  little  hope  for  any  improvement  in  ' 
the  next  year.  Major  reductions  in  school  aid,  particularly  in  th^ 
areas  (^special  and  vocational,  education.  *  ' 

The  prospect  of  further  cuts  due  to  property  tax  reform,  of  which 
the  Governor's  proposal  is  the.  most  moderate  of  those  being  pro- 
posed, could  cost  the  schools  and  the  local  governments,  with  this 
proposal,  $250  million  Ik  revenue.  And  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Governors  proposal  is  viewed  by  the  proponents  of  strong  tax 
reform  as  not  nearly  enough. 

The  impact-of  these  proposed  reductions  in  Federal  funding,  on 
top  of  our  already  depleted  budget,  is  catastrophic.  Let  me  give  you 
ontf  example.  Due  to  a  30  percent  reduction  in  State  funding  of 
special  education,  we  are  reducing  special  ed  expenditures  by 
$1,566,000  for  1981-82  in  our  county.  This  required  laying  off  80 
staff  members,  with  consequent  reductions  in  services  to  the  handi- 
capped children. 

Secop4*-my  staffs  analysis  shows  that  the  proposed  Federal  cuts 
plus  the  transfer  of  control  of  the  bulk  of  these  fundtf  to  local 
educational  agencies  under  the  block  grant  concept  could  reduce 
special  education  programs  by  as  mifch  as  another  $2  million  and 
eliminate  up  to  73  additional  staff  positions  if  the  funds  ,were 
diverted  to  other  programs. 

Again,  our  emphasis  is  not  on  the  loss  of  staff  jobs,  but  on  the 
services  to  handicapped  children  which  will  go  undelivered  if  these 
people  are*  not  in  their  place  doing  their  jobs. 

Third,  the  state  ef  the  State's  economy,  the  State,  intermediate,  v 
or  local  dollars  are  not  there  to  replace  the  loss  of  Federal  funds. 
Michigan  currently  gets  66  cents  of  every  dollar  it  sends  to  Wash- 
ington. That  is  less  tifan  any  other  State.  For  years  we  have 
contributed  more  than  our  share.  Now  we  are  the  ones  who  need 
the  help. 
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Second,  theconcept  of  block  grants  segms  attractive.  Th^ppor- 
tunities  to  address  State  and  local  priorities,  to  concentrate  and  to 
streamline  programs,  and  the  freedom  from  stifling  Federal  guide^ 
lines  all  appear  to  be  good.  Particularly  in  a  time  of  declining 
revenues,  the  dropping  of  requirements  to  match  funds  or  maintain 
efforts  is  appealing. 

It  is  kind  of  like  the  morning  they  woke  up  the  Pope  and  said 
they  had  good  news  ^nd  bad  news.  Andihe  good*  news  was  that  the 
Lord  was  here  and  he  just  called  from  here  on  Earth.  And  the  Pope 
said,  with  that  kind  of  news,  how  could  there  be  any  bad  news.  He 
said;  well,  that  is  the  problem,  your  excellency;  he  is  calling  from 
Salt  Lake.City.  \ 

That  is  the  way  the  block  grants  sound  to  us. 

The  grants  consolidation  aspects  of  the  President's  proposal  is 
suspect  to  us.  However,  is  th£  real  intention  to  allow  greater  State 
and  local  freedom  in  determining  priorities,  or  is  it  a  cover  for 
reducing  funding  to  programs  serving  America's  most  critical  and 
valuable  resource,  its  young  people?    /  > 

Is  the  block  grant  idea  really  well  intended  and  well  conceived? 
We  believe  that  tfie  least  that  showd  be  done  is  to  phase  such 
programs  in  over  a  period'  of  time. 

Let  lis  not  lose  sight,  either,  of  the  impact  of  such  proposals  on 
many  ongoing  programs.  Much  painful  progress  in  developing  qual- 
ity programs  for  the  handicapped  and  the  disadvantaged  may  be 
lost  as  the  pressures  of  local  politics,  especially  in  Michigan,  force 
the  diversion  of  funding  for  these  programs  into  other  areas  within 
the  broad  confines  of  the  block  grant  idea. 

In  vocational  education,  we  respectfully  disagree  with  the  con- 
.  cept  that  Federal  funding  is  not  needed.  If  the  President  is  really 
serious  about  stimulating  the  economy,  at  leasj^n  Michigan  and 
generally  across  the  industrial  Northeastern  and  Great  Lakes 
States,  a  revitalized  economy  depends  on  a  broadened  economic 
base.  It  means  diversifying  our  industries,  and  we  need  extensive 
retraining  of  presently  unemployed  workers  and  new  job  skills,  and 
we  need  funding  fpr  this. 

We  also  challehge  the  belief  that  vocational  training  is  not  fo- 
cused on  the  disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped.  In  our  case  this 
is  simply  not  true.  Our  career  center  program  involves  many  main- 
streamed  special  education  students  in  specific  job  training  pro- 
grams, and  at  this  point  we  coordinate  CETA  programs  for  more 
than  500  youngsters  for  the  12  districts  that  we  serve. 

Finally,  the  premise  that  additional  State  or  local  funding  for 
vocational  education  can  be  readily  found  during  Michigan's  cur- 
rent economic  hardship  is  simply  ludicrous.  A  related  concern  is 
the  place  of  regional  education  service  agencies,*such  as  our  inter- 
mediate district,  in  the  block  grant  distribution.  In  the  Michigan 
model  we  are  responsible  for, the  intermediate  plan  in  special  edu- 
cation. We  do^operate  an  intermediate  skill,,  center,  and  the  inter- 
mediate districts, are  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  delivery 
system  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  ,    /  " 

Our  role  is  focused  on  assuring  equality  of  equal  educational 
opportunity  through  the  development  of  those  regional  plans  for 
serving  the  handicapped  and  the*  disadvantaged  young  people  and 
adults  of  out*  cpupty. 
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To  eliminate  our  link  in  this  passthrough  of  Federal  moneys  and 
^distribute  these  fundsSclirectly  tfould  seriously  threaten  these  pro- 
grams and  waste  the  mvestmeut  in  time,  effort  *  and  money  that  % 
went  inta  their  development.  We  urge  that  you  consider  the  conse- 
quences of  the  adri^&tration's  proposal  very  carefully  in  this* 
regard.         ^*  V      1  '   **  * 

I'd  like  to  thank  you  fos  the  opportunity  to  appear  here  today,  % 
£nd  we  would  be  more  than  happy  to  respond  to'  ^ny  questions  or 
Submit  flirther  information  ^t  your,  request.  Thank  you.         »    i  * 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Dr.  Roger  Clough,  superintendent,  Masoh  City 
Community  Schools,  Iowa.  Drr  Clough,  tye  welcome  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROGER  CLOUGH,  SUPERINTENDENT,  M^SON 
CITY  COMMUNITY  SCHOOLS,  TK)WA 

Dr.  Clough.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  thWHjpuse  Education 
and  Labor  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  SeccMfery  and  Vocation- 
•al  Education:  ■  w*  K 

•  I  am  Roger  Clough,  superintendent  of  the  Mak>n  City  Com'muni- 
ty 'Schools.  Masbn  City,  is' a  community  of  30,000\V>pulation.  We 
educate  approximately  6,100  sti^detfts.  We  have  lost  almos^  3,000 
students  in  the  last.  10  years.         •  \    „      *  L 

In  Iowa,  where  funding  is  tied  to  student  elirollmemt,  it  has 
caused  drastic  cutbacks  in  our  program.  I  might  add>vthat  our 

*  district  has  bit  the  bullet,  soHo^speak,  by  closing  5  its  11  ^ 
1     neighborhood  elementary "schools" since  1D76,  and  has  faced*  the.  * 

*  other  necessary  cutbacks.  \ 

I  might  add  that  Maspn  City  is  probably  better  knowp  rijtyonaHy 
*■  as  River  City  in  Meredith  Wilson's  Music  Man  prograip.  < 

Fiscal  restraints  really  are  not  new  to  most  of  Iowa  schools.  And  \ 
I  might  add  that  when  we  heard  of  the  President's  proposed  c«t- 
backs  o&20  percent  in  his  budget  message  ft  doncerned  us.  *  " 
But  ilvould  like  to  react  eveif  more  to  the  March  10  news  release 
concerning  the  US.  Department  of  Education's  revised  fiscal  1982 
budget,  which  reportedly  will  reduce  Federal  appropriations  for  , 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  by  25  percent  nationwide. 
' 1  tight  add  that  now  at  this  particular  time,  in  Iotf a,  we  have 
iy>had  to— March  15,  today,  ls^the  last  day  for  establishing 
for  fiscal  1982.  It  is  the  last  day  for  notifying  employees  * 
<jU4»i,  wuiMd  be  terminated  under  the  termination  laws.  So  we  have 
.pasSed  many  important  datelines.  0  # 

\  1  might  add  that  many  of  the  cutbacks  that  we  have  made  in  our  A 
district  we  have  been  able  to  make  because  we  have  had  long-range 
planning.  We  have  known  "in  advance  of  the  fiscal  restraints.  We  ^ 
hpve  .involved  the  community  in  the  planning.  The  best  surprise  is 
i4io  surprise.!         >  .  . 

And  nomxapproximately  105  (fays  before  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
1982,  we  fmd  put  fronrthe  ]J.S.  Department  of  Education  that  Jthey 
have  new  surprises.  And  as  I  have  mentioned,  we  find  that  Iowa 
schools,  according  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  in  quoting 
the  news  release  from  Secretary  Bell,  will  lose  $24.1  million  in 
elementary  and  secondary  education  aid,  and  another  ^$25.8  million 
in  child  nutrition  funds,  which  total  not  25  but  50'  percent  of  the 
State  of  Iowa's  Federal  education  appropriations. 
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Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  ask  you  if  you  will  go  to  Washington 
and  talk  to  Neal  Smith  about  these  problems.  J 

Dr.  Clough.  Yes.  And  Cooper  Evans  is  ojir  Representative  as 
well.  I  understand  that  Senator  Grassley  ma/de  ,the  statement  that, 
since  Iowa  is  low,  I  think  ranked  42d  in^ceiving  Federal  funds, 
that  it  would  not  hurt  Iowa  as  mYichHJut  as  «a  percentage  basis,  I 
think,  6s  you  will  see  from  ourereport. 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  are  going  to  have  to  educate  some 
♦  people.     •  % 

Dr.  Clough.  Yes,  I  know  that.  * 

In  Mason  City  our  title  I  programfis  feiftrently  serving  less  than 
50  perpent  of  the  eligible  students.  If,  these -new  cutbacks  are  ap- 
proved, we' will  be  serving  from  10  t£>  15  percent  of  those  eligible 
and  needing  services,  H  reduction  from  the  325lto  350  people  served 
in  our  district  to  Jess  than  100.  V  *  ' 

Our  loss  in  child  nutrition  Federal  assistance,  and  I  will  not 
spend  much  time  hefe  because  you  have  heard  a  lot  oT  testimony 
today.  But  basically,  when  coupled  with,  the  projected  loss',in  p$r* 
ticipation,  will  force  our  noon  lunch  cost  for  students  to  'double. 
And  I  might  add,  we  have»operated  an  efficient  program  that  has 
offered  elementary  students  m&als  at  50*  cents  each  and  secondary 
.at  60  cents  each.  But  we  will  see  these  prices  double. 

With  our  anticipated  reduction  in  participation,  we  feel  th^t  our 
school  lunch  program  will  undoubtedly  become  a  liinch  program 
that  serves  free  and  reduced  price  lunches  oply.  ^Ve  anticipate 
within  a  short  period  of  time  that  other  students  will  opt  for  less 
nutritious,  less  expensive  meals,  rather  than  the  balanced  type  A 
meal.  '  . 

In  reality,  we  can  only  afford  free  and  reduced  price  meals  for 
needy  students  because  of  the  excellent  participation  by  middle 
and  upper  income  families,  which  holds  down  prices  because  of  the 
efficiency  of  our  operation. 

Public  Law  94-142  cutbacks  will  have  less  impact  in  Iowa  possi- 
bly than  in  many  States,  because  Iowa  school  districts  had  compre- 
hensive special  education  programs  prior  to  the  implementation  pf 
Public  Law  94-142?.  However,  in  Iowa  the  pre-school  handicapped 
education  programs  are  financed  almost  completely  out  of  Public 
Law  94-142  funds. 

The  area  education  agencies,  which  actually  direct  th$  instruc- 
tional program  foF  pre-school  students  in  our  areas,  and  it  serves 
28  school  districts  and  27,000  students,  and  a  50  percent  cutback  in 
these  funds  r^ould  result  in  a  loss  of  classroom  an  itinerant  teacher 
services  to  over  50  severe  and  moderately  handicapped  preschoolers 
in  our  area.  * 

I  also^ould  like  to  mention  that  with  these  large  cutbacks,  that 
if  they  corg^Jjoyt  Congress  needs  to  take  a  look  at  allowing 
unemploymenTDenefrts  to  be  financed  outpf  thexn,  because  we  will 
be  talking  in  dur  area  alone  of  $50,000  to  £100,000  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits  that  will  need  to  be  paid  to  people  terminated  due  to 
this  cutback  in  flinding.  And  this  will  have'  to  come  from  local 
funds,  which  will  further  reduce  already  limited  dollars. 

Our  district  would  also  stand  tp  lose  an  additional  $20,00$**in 
vocational  and  title  IV  projects.      \  » 
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But  I  would  lite  to,  I  know  you  h%ve  heatd  a  lot  about  programs 
of  compensatory  education  and  food  programs  serving.fche  needy.  I 
would  like  to  speak  to  you  just  a  few  minutes  about  the  use  of 
these  Federal  dollars  for  innovative  and  enrichment  programs  for 
all  students,  noLjust  the  needy. 

Our  distri($Jha3"  received  approximately  $2  million  in  Federrf 
funds  since  1973.  Of  this  amount  jtt.©  million  has  been  q.  very. 
9 valuable  Title  I  compensatory  education  allotment.  But*$400,000 
has  come  in  some  other  programs'  £hat^are  go&g  tt>  hra  a  lot  of 
impact  in  the  future.  »    3*  ^ 

Going  back  to  Title  III,  in  1973  wh^^jn^istnct  received  one  of  t 
the  early  computer-assisted  instruction  grants,  provided  some 
jrHtfol  computer  services  to  28  school  districts  m  9  counties  in 
ndrth  Iowa,  fhis  Federal  investment  today  has^now  resulted  in  an 
area  computer  center^  which  bss  an  impact  on  approximately 
"  "  '    '     "     1  pot  just  compensatory 


This  money  has  been 
T%materia^.  The  proj- 
have  provided  our 


20,000  students  in  all  instructional  are 
programs.  \ 

Title  IV-B,  .the  instructional  progra 
used  to  upgrade  our  collection  of  instrud 
ects  developed  to  justify  th^§e  entftlemefi 

.^district  .an  incentive  to. improve  the  quality^  material  selection 
for  all  materials  and  to  increase  the  utilization  ]of  materials,  rather 
than  just  purchase  them  and  put  them  on  the.s^If, 

Title  IV-t  is  probably  ops  of,  I  think,  theXnpst  important  proj- 
ects in  the  State  of  Iowa.  It  is  called  I^oj^  Measure.  It  is  an 
evaluation,  and  an  improvement  of  instruction  project  utilizing  the 
computer.  This  project;  built  iyx>n  the  Initial  <availabilvty  of  com- 
puter resources,  the  concept  of^  evalua?(ojj>yad  improvement"  of 
instruction  made  practical  through  the  upe.i^the  computer,  has 
also  had  p  significant  impact  on  20  school  districts  *ih  northentf 
Iowa  in  attempting  to  not  only  identify  and  geUKkabdowns  orf 
individual  students  for  individual  prescribed  b^tr^ctidri,  Wit  it  has 
given  us  p  big  picture  of.  the  instructional  program  in  our  district 
and  allowed  us  to  utilize  this,  and  we  have  been  able  to  utihze  this 
in  improving  instruction  in  general;?  ,  .     -%  < 

An  important  question  to  raise  about  these  programs  is  whether^, 
or  not  tljiese  contributions  to  the  quality  education  of  the  Mason 
City  schpols  would  have  occurred  without  the  presence  of  Federal 
fiinding.  The  answer  is  probably  not  And  I  come  from  an  area  that 
is  not  a  jpoor  rural  area.  It  is  the  heartland  of  ^northern  Iowa,  with 
some  of  the  richest  farm  ground  in  th$\Country.  But  I  am  saying  to 
you  that!  without  this  influx  of  Federal  funds  m$ny  of  these  pro- 
grams wiould  not  have  been  a  reality. 

The  Des  Moines  school  district  in  our  capital  city,  which  enrolls 
33,000  plupils,  stands  to  lose  nearly  $1  million  in  each,  title  1  and  . 

^the  chikl  nutrition  program,  and  another  $100,000  in  vocational 
finite,  iind  $200,000  in  other  programs  such  as  Follow-Through, 
Teacheif  Corps,  title  IV-B  and  so  forth. 
The  Waterloo,  Iowa,  schools  that  enroll  14,000  students  stand  to, 

,  loee?  in  [excess  •£  $1  million,  $400,000  in  child  nutrition,  another 
$380^000  in  title  I,  and  also  $250,000  in  a  Follow-Through  program 

"that  hafe  been  nationally  validated. 

*We  nave  many  small  districts  in  Iowa.  The  Clear  Lake,  Iowa, 
school,  a  rural  community  enrolling  1500  students,  would  stand  to- 
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lose  $50,000  in  child  nutrition  funds,  $25,000  in  title  I  funds,  and 
9  the  district  would  also  stand  to  lose  an  additional  $2,500  to  $3,000 
in  vocational  aid. 

In  summary,  we  acknowledge  that  some  cuts  in  appropriations 
may  be  inevitable.  However,  if  cutbacks  are  necessary,  do  not 
destroy  in  90  days  programs  which  have  served  our  students  so 
.  well  for  the  last  JO  to  20  years  and  have  stood  the  test  of  effective- 
ness over  timte,  programs  where  on  the  State  average  95  percent  of 
the  appropriations  result  in  direct  services  to  pupils.  Jr* 

If  cutbacks  in  Federal  funds  to  education  are  necessary,  give  us 
at  least  a  year's  lead  time.  You  know,  make  them  effective  for 
fiscal  1883  a't'the  earliest. 

We  support  block  grants  to  LEA's.  But  it  Ty-tipthinkable  to 
perceive  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  'Education  working  directly 
with  1^,000  school  districts.  Therefore,  it  only  seems  good  manage 
ment  to  direct  the  money  through  the  States,  preferably  fchPciih 
' partments  of  public  instruction,  with  a  mandate  that  the  Staffed 
ishall  not  impose  additional  rules  and  regulations,  only  distribute 
Vthe  funds  to  LEAs  as  directed. 
,t  *    L  might  add  that  if  the  intent  is  to  reduce  Federal  Regulations, 
' '   please  also  reduce  the  Federal  data  collection,  which  in  itself,  with 
over  160  different  reports,  10,000  items,  is  costly  in  dollars  as  well 
as  lo^t  time,  and  cannot  provide  meaningful  information  in  a 
timely  manner  to  anyon§. 

Chairman  Perkins.  And  very  few  people  ever  glance  at  it. 

Dr.  Clough.  And  I  might  add  that  I  had  a  call  yesterday  morn- 
ing from  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights.  And  when  he  was  asking  me 
the  questions,  I  said  to  him,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  with  thertfc" 
He  said,  "I'm  .going  to,  put  them  into  t3ae  computer  and  we  are 
going  to  send  them  over  to  the  Office  foHJml  Rights." 

I  said;  "And  what  are  they  going  ftP3<rwith  them?"  And  he 
laughed.  ,  \ 

But  consider  allowing  LEA's,  and  area  education  agencies,  to 
budget,  as  I  mentioned,  for  unemployment  expenses  out  of  the 
Federal  appropriation  if  there  is  going  to  be  cutbacks  like  this, 
severe<sutbacks  in  programs. 

And  in  closing,  it  dc£s  not  appear  to  be  fiscally  responsible  to 
make  drastic  cuts  in  proven  programs  without  measuring  the 
,  human  impact  on  the  future  of  our  youth.  Pilblic  education  is  still 
the  heart  and  soul  of  a  free  and  democratic  society.  Without  a 
*,    strong  public  education  system,  the  American  dream/which  burns 
less  bright  for  the  disadvantaged  even  now,  will  .not  survive. 

The  cost  of  these  cuts  in  human  potential  and  achievement  are 
immeasurable  in  dollars.  We  trust  you  will  keep  elementary  and 
secondary  education  as  a  primary  priority.  .  * 

Thank  you.  „  % 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Ronald  Dickinson.  Go  ahead. 
•     [The  prepared  statement  of  Ronald  Dickinson  follows:]- 

Prepared  Statement  of  Ronald  Dickinson,  Chairperson,,  Iowa  Educational 

Services  Agencies  g 

(  My  name  is  Ronald  Dickinson.  I  am  Chief  Administrator  of  Area  Education 
Agency  7  and  Chairperson  of  the  Iowa  Area  Education  Agencies.  The  Staje  of  Iowa 
is  organized  into  fifteen  educational  service  agencies,  each  with  responsibility  for 
providing  specialized  educational  services-  to  the  local  school  districts  within  the 
geographical  boundaries  of  the  region.  Iowa's  educational  service.jgenc.es  are  con* 
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trolled  by  fifteen  Board's  of  Directors  selected  by  the  Board  s  of  Directors  of  the 
local  school  districts  within  each  area.  The  State  Board  of  Public  Instruction  main- 
tains  close  connections  with  Uwa,s  area  education  agencies  (AEA  s)  through  approv- 
al authorities  in  the  areas  of  service  and  finance.  The  AEA  s  provide  services  as 
\  determined  by  the  local  scfiool  districts  and  state  mandate. 

Area  Education  Agency  7,  of  which  I  am  administrator,  is  located  in  northeast 
Iowa  (Waterloc-Cedar  Falls)  and  covers  a  seven  county  area,  including  26  public  and 
19  non-public  schools,  serving  around  45,000 jptfpUs.  The  budget  for  AEA7  during 
thV  1980-81  school  year  is  around  $15,000,0*).  Approximately  £13,000,000  of  he 
budget  is  used  to  provide  special  education  services  to'the,  handicapped  pupils  in  the 
areZ  with  an  additional  $1,000,000  used  to  provide  staff  development,  m-service 
education,  educational  planning,  research/evaluation  and^educaUonal  uata  process- 
ing, and  the  remaining  $1,000,000  is  used  in  a„  division  of  media  services  which 
includes  a  materials  lending  library,  professional  library,  curriculum  laboratory  and 

P^^urrentnc^dition  of  education  in  Iowa  is  extremely  good.  Iowans  are  proud  of 
the  fact  tEa>hy  most  measures  of  educational  performance,  our  public  school 
system  ranks  among  the  very  best  in  the  nation.  The  people  of  Iowa  have  tradition- 
ally held  to  the  view  .that  education  should  be  a  top  priority  of  government 
Education  m  Iowa  has-fceen  additionally  blessed  with  the  strength  of  resource  which 
.  come  from  tlfe  rich  earth  and  the  strong  and  caring  people  that  inhabit  the  land 
While  the  current  condition  of  education  in  Iowa  is  good  and  the  long  range  view 
h  appears  brigfit,  there  are  some  dark  clouds  «mQ|ching  over  the  horizon  The 
geheral  downturn  of  the  economy  has  resulted  in  a  depression  of  state  revenue 
which  translates  into  a  required  reduction  in  resources  for  our  schools  Attached  to 
the  statement  is  a  summary  of  the  projected  budget  reductions  for  the  1SHJ1-K2 
school  year  as  they  impact  the  formerly  approved  $17,000,000  budget  of  Area  Educa- 
tion Agency  7,  The  date  shows  the*  impact  of  an  11  .percent  reduction  in  state 
funding  and  an  estimated  20  percent  to  100  percent  loss  in  federal  funds. 

The  purpose  of  this  statement  is- directed  to  the  specific  issue  of  federal  funding  to 
public  education  particularly  as'SfcJslates  to  the  scope,  purpose  and  delivery  of 
federal  funds. 

Out  points  of  emphasis  follow:  ...     ,  u.,j^*  „*■ 

1  Although  the  percentage  of  federal  dollars  in  the  public  education  budget  of 
Iowa  is  relatively  small,  the  impact  is  great  Federal  aid  to  public  education  has, 
often  ^pawned  ^synergistic  gains  to  the  educational  delivety  m6del  functioning 

^i^^abr^r^crease  in  the  amount  of  federal  funte' allocated  for  public  educa- 
tion would  wreak  havoc  with  Iowa  schools.  Federal  aid  is  a  vital  resource  in  the 
public  school  budget  and  retreat  from  traditional  funding  levels  would  create  a 
'  vacuum  that  would  be  difficult  to  fill.  Any  departure  from  traditional  Hiding 
levels,  must  by  necessity,  be  preceded  by  appropriate  lead-time  so  that  adeouate 
planning  could  occur.  Most  Iowa  school  districts  have  already  settled  employee 
organization  contracts  for  the  1981-82  school  year  and  individual  personnel  con- 
tSwe  controlled  by  a  March  15th  date  certain.  If  the  federal  P7™»* 
to  rescind  funds  affecting  the  expected  1981-82  resources  of  die  schools  of  Iowa,  the 
schools  would  be  left  ;tolcnn*  the  bag",  since  it  is  simply  too  late  to  alter  contrac- 
tual obligations  incurred  for  the  coming  year.  . 

3  If  ablock  grant  concept  to  funding  is  adopted,  all  block  grants  should  £  .made 
to  the  states  rather  than  directly  to  local  school  districts,  as  a  matter  of  efficiency, 
coordination  and  historic  responsibility.  The  delivery  system  of  .educational  services 
vanes  substantially  throughout  the  nation  and,  consequently  it  would  be  efficient 
Ke7STvernment  to  distribute  block  funding  through  the  ooor^on  of 
state  control  to  insure  the  utilization  .of  existing  dehvefy  structures.  At  a  time  w-hen 
our  resources  must  stretch  to  accommodate  our  goals,  it  is  vital  that  ?A^Z^Ltn 
our  thrust  at  the  federal  and  state  level.  The  historic  responsibility  of  the  state  to 
provide  pubic  educational  services  requires  that  the,  state  provide  the  conduit 
through  which  resources  flow.  V.  .     ,    .  , 

4  The  federal  government  should  severely  curtail,  paperwork  associated  with 
federal  aid  to 'public  education.  Aside  from  the  few  necessary  reporting [formats  that 
might  be  required  from  the  state  level  of  governance  it  seems  wasteful  for  the 
federal  government  to  continue  the  existing  practice  of  demanding  disproportionate 
amounts  of  paperwork  for  relatively  small  amounts  of  funds,  ,flftaM 

I  would  now  like  to  submit  to  you  information  that  would  show  that  any  changes 
m  tK  ainuTis^tion  and  funoing  of  PubUc  Law  94-142,  the  Education i  for  M\ 
'  Handicapped  Children  Ac*  will  be  to  the  detriment  of  thousands  °f,^d"»Pl** 
children  mthe  State  of  Iowa  and  will  not  be  cost  effective.  I  ako  would  hketo  urge 
your  s^port  to  maintain  Public  taw  9^142  as,  it  is  and  with  full  funding  The  rjgxt 
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best  alternative  for  handicapped  children  in  Iowa  would  be  if  Public  Law  94-142 
.  received  full  funding  through  a  state  block  grant. 

SUPPORT  FOR  THE  ABOVE  POSITION  kJ 

Pull  Funding  is  cost  effective:  " 

1.  Example,  Billy,  seventh  of  eight  children  in  the  family.  All  older  children 
institutionalized  or  in  classes  for  the  moderately  to  severely  mentally  handicapped. 
This  child's  10  was  33  at  age  3 :  After  one  year  of  programming  was  50+,  after  two 
years  was  in  the  70's.  After  three  years,  he  was  in  first  grade,  regular  class,  reading 
near  grade  level  with  some  slight  support  services.  This  child's  cost,  if  institutional- 
ized, could  be  $15,000  per  year  or  higher.  But,  child  is'  in*  the  position  to  become  a 
contributing  member  of  society,  possibly  even  a  tax  payer.  The  dollars  saved  by 
helping  Billy  will  almost  pay  for  a  parent  educator  or  preschool  teacher  that  can 
serve  15  to  20  children  per  year. 

2.  Our  screening  program  reaches  70  percent  of  all  three  years  old  children,  2500 
to  3000  per  year.  Each  year,  8  percent  have  a  hearing  problem  (otitis  mediaJ 
resulting  from  ear  infections.  Uncared  for,  the  results  may  oe  permanent  hearing 
loss  and/or  parents  confused  or  mistreating  children  who  are  " naughty".  Not 
naughty,  they  just  can't  hear  Cost  effective  because  preventing  hearing  losses  result 
in  lower  costs  for  hearing  aids,  special  classes,  medical  bills/  * 

3.  Mary  lives  in  a  single  parent  home  and  has  behavio/4  speech^  language  prob- 
lems that  require  attention  by  someone.  More  and  more  frequently  there  is  no 
extended  family  to  provide  support  Mother  or  father  is  lift  alone.  Service  provided 
by  parent  educators  help  the  mother  learn  how  to  remediate*  problems  and  not 
abuse  child  in  frustration.  Parent  educator  may  also  help  parent  enroll  child  in  day 
care  so  parent  can  work  productively.  Parent  may  become  a  Cax  .payer,  not  a  tax 
user. 

4.  Service  is  provided  by  teams  of  professionals.  Service  is  provided  to  each  district 
based  on  need.  No  one  district  has  to  search  out,  hire,  train,  supervise  more  than  is 
needed  to  get  necessary  service. 

5.  For  additional  information  see  the  recent  Carnegie  Foundation  Report,  or 

6.  HRD-79-40  Report  to  Congress  on  Early  Childhood  and  Parent  Development 
Program.  * 

4  Any  careful  study  of  the  programs  for  the  handicapped  should  reveal  similar  cost 
effective  information.  *  ' 

Each  state  has  developed  plans  that  seem  to  best  meet  the  needs  of  that  state.  In 
Iowa,  a  model  program  has  been  developed  in  which  certain  services  are  provided  by 
the  state,  others  byxhe  area  education  agency  (AEA)V  and  some  by  the  local  schools 
.(LEAX  \  + 

Iowa,  as  you  know,  has  many, urban  areas  and  many  small  towns  with  small 
LEA's  (local  education  agencies).  Handicapped  children  constitute  only  a  percentage 
of  each  school  district.  A  small  school  district  with  only  ten  to  twenty  children  m 
kindergarten  may  have  a  preschool  age  handicapped,  child  one  rear  and  none  the 
next.  For  this  district  to  set  up  a  program  one  year  and  disband  it  the  next  is  not 
cost  effective.  Further,  one  year  the  child  may  have  a  visual  handicap,  the  next  year 
another  child  might  have  a  speech  problem,  and  the  thud  year  the  child  might  nave 
a  mental  problem.  Afferent  kinds  of  special  help  is  needed  in  each  case. 

Similar  intermediate  plans  are  used  in  a  number  of  states  such  as  New  York,. 
Wisconsin,  Colorado,  Illinois.  The  names  may  differ— BOCES,  Cooperating  Districts, 
.but  the  intent  is  the  same,  to  develop  a  base  population  that  is  sufficient  to  support 
a  professional  staff  that  can  provide  service  efficiently  and  effectively. 

TheTederal  government  should  .meld  educational  aid  .to  the  existing  efficient 
delivery  models  currently  operating  throughout  the  nation.  Provisions  should  be 
made  so  that  each  state  could  allow  the  money  to  flow  through  the  existing  system 
without  establishing  new,  potentially  disruptive  Situations.  The  funds  should  flow 
through  the  state  education  agency  according  to  state  laws,  plans,  and  priorities. 

Thank  yqu,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  express  our  views. 
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.       50,000  (Salary  Adj..)     ^  $  h 

30,3m  (20%  9H-142) 

*'  1  21  ,363  (80%  94-142)  1  21  ,  363  (Possible) 

.7^85. 931  (L.D  .  -Reduction)  6:85  .  931  (Adjustment) 

$1  ,2^0  ,  628  •    '  $1  ,240,628 


BUDGET  ADJUSTMENTS  FOR  1981  <*82 

& 

4 

SPFCI-AL   EPIIHATTON  SUPPORT 

 !  "  J 

$     352,058  (H.F. 


81  ,  6  92  (Salary  Adj.)    J,      $     585  ,  093  (Probable) 
T*l»3>»3  (20%  9H-1H2) 

'       605  .  373   fc&0%  9H-1H2)     ^  605  ,  373  (Possible)  ^ 

$1  ,190,1*66,,  $1  J90.H66 

er|c  •  ;  413  . 


BUDGET  ADJUSTMENTS  FOR  1981  - 

4,  "  '  /  . 

EDUCATIONAL  SERVICE'S 


$   73,6^2  (H.F.   hn)  . 

/    .  /  s        y  $ 8-6  , »t 9 7  (Probable) 

J  2  .  885  (Salary  Adj 


$  86,i*97  '  *•  $86-^97 

•  *  %.  •  *  •  - 

*       MEDIA  SERVICES  ■  -v 

»  *  » 

'  i 

/ 

$  27,1x6.1.  (H.F.  Wk)  $27fH61  (Probable) 


- 

*  466              .  * 

• 

SUPPORT  SERVICES 

•  PROBABLE  REDUCTION— 585^093  (State  and  202  Federal) 

-*  5,750 

REDUCTION  IN  SUPPLIES  Am  MATER  IALS^_^ 

-  4,046 

REDUCTION  IN  CAPITAL  OUTLAY 

-  3,000 

SPECIAL  PROJECT  (VOCATIONAL) 

•  -    7 /CO 

VAN  REPLACED  FUND 

'-  (,000 

r 

State/national  inservice  expenses 

-  561,297 

a 

34,3  certified  and  non-certifie)  staff  reductions 
» 

• 

_ .  » 

0 

»* 

t 
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SUPPORT  SERVICES 


56L297— ».3  SWF  REDUCTIOTJS 


Discipline 


»80-81 
Approval 


Reduction 


%  Reduction 


'81-62 
Staff 


Adn1n1str4tors  7.0 
A<to1n.  Secretaries  7.6 

Consultants  20.3 

Psychology  .  28.0 

Typists.  11.6 

Speech  Clinicians  31.5 

Educ.  Strategists  22.0 

Hom/HosplUl  3.0 
Horn  Interventionists  3.0 

Hearing  Clinicians  5.0 
Social  Workers^     '  16.5 

OT/PT  ^  .7.0 

Nurse  i  2.0 

Audloaetrlsts  „  '6.0 

Spec.  Ed.  Media  1.0 

Ccewunl  cation  Aides  7.0 


-0.5 
M).6 
-<2.0 
-3.0 
-1 .4 
-4.0 
1  -3.0 
-0.5 
-0.5 
rl.O 
-3.5 
-2.5 
-1.0 
-3.D 
-0.8 
-7.0 


7.11 
7.8X 
9.8* 
10.7X 
12.0X 
12. 6X 
13.6X 
16.6X 
16.6X 
20.0* 
21 .22 
35.7X" 
50. 0* 
50.0* 
80  .OX 
100.0* 


^6.5 

"Yo 

18.3 
25.0 
10.2 
27.5 
19.0 
2.5  - 
2.5 
4.0 
13.0 
4.5 
1.0 
3.0 
0.2 
0.0 
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SUPPORT  SERVICES 


POSSIBLE  REDUCrjOU— 605,373  (8QX  Federal) 

$  69,1W  ,    REDUCTION  OF  STAFf  TRAVEL,  SUPPLIES,  EQUIPMENT, 

INSERVICE,  CHILD  FIND,  DIAGNOSTIC  SERVICES,  TRANS" 
A     POBTATION,  etc. 

536,233      REDUCTION  OF  24.4  FIE  .CERTIFIED  AND'NOfJ-CERTtraD y 
STAFF 

(Pr&ious  Reduction  a  M) 


ial  Worker  -  - 
ulinician- 

ISTS  


ring  Clinician  

fRSE  -   . 

/ision  Teacher 
Jearing  Teacher 
tesqm.  Consultant-  - 
jome  interventionist 
^xjcaticnal  Strategist 

dia  Specialist   

iiN,  Secretary, 
Typist 


PARBfT 


i cation  Aide- 

AOVOCA' 


»A  TOTAL 


if 

1:8 

0.2 
0.2 
1.0 

(6.1) 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  SERVICES 

PROBABLE  mm\nh-m&<i$im  am)  2DX  Fbderai^ 

•%$  3,150  REDUCTION  IN  SUPPLIES  AND  MATERIALS 

-      1,710  REDUCTION  IN  CAPITAL  OUTLAY 

3D  REDUCTION  IN  TRAVEL  AM)  INSERVICE  '* 

286  REDUCTION  IN  OTHER  SERVICES 

- %  67,50     REDUCTION  OF  THRK%>ECIAL  CLASS  TEACHERS  FOR  THE 
MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED  AM)  ONE  WORK-STUDY  TEAOER 


-  3%M8      REDUCTION  OF  72  CLASSROOM  AIDES,  10- OF  WHICH  ARE  * 
CftRBfljVACANCIES 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  SERVICES 


POSSIBLE  REDUCTION— J2L363  (8K  Federal) 

* 

51,660      REDUCTION  OF  2.3  PRESCttOOL  TEACtas/PRINCIPAL' 

14,005     REDUCTION  OF  3.0  NON-dEFTIFIED  STAFF  (AIDES,  VAN  DRIVERS) 

J~     5,698     REDUCTION  OF  STAFF  TRAVEL,  SUPPLIES,  EQUlPfefT,  INSERVICE 
TUITION  m  NON^EIQKTEDi  STUDENT.  TRANSPORTATION,  RENT, 
\  "  UTILITIES,  ETC.  ■ 
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INSTRUCTION  Al  SERVICES 


*LD  ADJUSTftNT" — ba^ed  upon  2515  budget  difference  ^ 

$685,931    /  RfijgCED  BtJDGET 

17,000      AVERAGE  SALARY  FOR  RESOURCE  ROOM  TEACHERS 

40      NU*ER  OF  STAFF  REDUCTIONS  FROM  LEARNING  DISABILITIES 
AND  MULTIDISABILITIES  RESOURCE  ROOM  TEACHERS 


EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES  PROPOSED  BUDGET  CUTS  1961  -  82 

Proposal  #1 \>  m  ~ 

*  *  • 

General  line  item  budNg<at  'cuts  and  staff  reduction. 
1        Ihie  amount  the  budget  needs  to  be  reduced  is  $86  ,  497 
•       deluding  an  \8  .  34%  ^salary*  increase.  ^ 

^  ^  Cumulative 

I  tern  .       r      ,  Reduction         Amoun  t 


General  Budget  Cuts 


\ 


3.  Cut  of  State  Travel  $1,300  "  $1,300 

*2\  In  State  Travel  -  1  ,  500  7,800 

3.  In^rea  Travel  v.       5  ,000  .7  ,  800 

4 .  ^Supplies  1  ,500  .  9  ,  300 
5:  Printing  1,30  0  10,60  0 

v            6.  In-Service  Budget  Decrease  3,200  13,800 

4    *        <1.  rA.S.O.C.   (General  Cut)  1  2  ,000  25  ,  800 

(ER|C '«  ^  .  ' *  ^       Sub  Total      .  $25  ,  800  $25  ,  800*' 
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t  em 

S  fzsff  Reduction 


Cumulative 
Reduction  '?  Amoun t 


8 
9 
10 
11 
12 


insultant  Position  (1  FTE)  $29-,760  j 
ConViltant  Position  (1  FTE)  5,000/1' 
Typist  Position  (.5  FTE)  4,00 


Consultant  Position  (.5  FTE)  13,000/, 
Consultant  Position  (.5  FTE)  14,00*0: 
J 


$■55,560 
60*560 
4,0.00 
•  77,560 
. 91 ,560 


Total  5  Staff  (3.5  FTE)  '    $91,560  $91,560 

.  *-\  '  V 

This  option  to tals.  $91  ,  560  which  is  $5i063  mope 
than  the  needed  $86,49  7.     The  additional  $5,063 
in  'this  proposal  would  be  used  for  contracting 
consultants  in  areas  where  there  are  rvojne.- 

'  ■  .'    M  V 
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MEDIA   SERVICES  , 


Projected  Rev  en ue  ,Wi 11  Be  Cut  $27, 461"** 


Ltems  to  be  cut: 

Mat  eria  Is  Mo,ney  $7,233 

Travel  Accounts  1,300 

Evaluator's  Fee  '  -  400 
Contracted  Service-Data  .Processing  ,1,000 

Production-Capital  Outlay.  3,528 

1  F.T.E.  Clerical  -  "  "9.000 
*'  Delivery-Capital  Outlay 


5  ,000 


$27  ,.461 

.  A 
i . 
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*  STATEMENT  OF  RONALD  DICKINSON,  ADMINISTRATOR,  AREA 

EDUCATION  AGENCY  NO.  7,  IOWA 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Chairman  Perkins,  members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  Ron  Dickinson,  administrator  of  AEA  7.  Area  education 
agencies  in  Iowa  are  regional  service  agencies.  Thfe  entire  State  of 
Iowa  is  divided  into  15  regions  and  the  Educational  service  agencies 
provide  specialized  services  to  the  local  school  districts  in  the  area, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  special  education,  but  also  in  the  areas 
of  educational  services,  data  processing,  educational  planning,  re- 
search and  development,  and  in  terms' of  providing  regional  media 
centers  and  curriculum  laboratories,  et  ceteray 

Area  Educatiofi  Agency  7,  of  which  I^afo  administrator,  provides 
services  to  45,000  schoolchildren,  representing  26  public  schools 
•  and  19  nonpublic  Schools  in.  our  area. 

The  condition  of  education  in  Iowa,  frankly,  at  this  time  is  very 
good.  Iowa  is  Very  proud*  of  the  schools  that  we  have  established 
over  the  years,  and  By  most  measures  of  national  excellence  Iowa 
schools  would  rank  very  high,   r  * 

We  also  feel  that  our  future  is  very  bright.  We  have  strong  basic 
resources  in  the  State  naturally.  We  have  a  strong  and  caring 

•  people  who  are  willing  to  contribute  to  education.  And  we  think 
that  the  long-range  view  of  education  in  Io^va  is  strong. 

We-4p  have  some  major  concerns,  however,  with  respect  to  our  . 
immediate  future.  I'am  not  going  to  go  into  the  details,  but  at- 
tached to  my  statement  is  information  that  reflects  some  of  the-  ^ 
^  cuts  that  we  are*  looking  at  in  educational  spending  in  Iowa  as  k 
result  of  the  general  downturn  of  the  economy  and  the  fact  that 
State  revenues  are  so  dramatically  depressed.  We  have  faced  sojne 
rather  severe  cuts  at  the  State  level  in  education.  * 

Chairman  Peri^nS.  How  do  you  analyze  the  25-percent  cutback  # 
in 'vocational  education,  assuming  it  went  through?  What  effect 
would  that  have  on  you?  - 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Vocatidhal  education  cute  would  be  v^ry  severe.  I 
am  not  strongly  involved  in  our  regional  service  agency  in  voca- 
tional education  cuts.  But  the  public 'scho^s  in  Iowa  havfe  already 
had  4.6 .percent  reductions*  this  year  in  their  funding,  in  their 
general  tunding.  And  that,  of  course,  translates,  into 'drops  in  voca- 
tional programing  also. 

Chairman  Perkins.  How  about  your  handicapped  program?  How 
would  it  be  affected?  9  1  ~ 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Our  handicapped  program  is  going  to  be  severely 
curtailed.  And  relating  the  handicapped  programing  to  our  voca-  - 
tional  programing,  we  had  interftions  in  this  next  year  to  improve 
our  programing  for  handicapped  children  in  the  area  of  vocational 
education  through  developing  some  cooperative  programing  with 
our  area  vocational  school.  And  quite  frankly,  those  plans  are  on' 
the  back  burner  now.  J  think  we  probably  will  be  unable  to  move 
forward  on  that  ^    '  " 

In  Iowft  we  have  very  strong  special  education  programs.  Conse-  * 
quently,  almost  all  the  Public  Law  94-142  Federal  funding -that  we 
have  received  for  handicapped  children  have  been  used  to  provide 
i  programs  for  preschool  children,  and  we  are  projecting  reductions 
'  in  that  programing  of  20  to  25  percent.  And  owing  to  the  possibility 
of  block  grants  and  the  fact  that  that  could  'come  as  early  as  the 

i 
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middle  of  next  year,  that  has  caused  some  uncertainty  with  Regard 
to  that  whole  funding  plan.  *  \ 

I  myself  presented  termination  notices  to  30  people  that  worked 
in  our  preschool  program  even  during  this  week,  and  faced  answer- 
ing questions  to  them  as  to  whatvlo  they  tell  the  parents  of  the 
preschool  children,  who  now  have  seen  the  benefits  of  our  program 
for  their  children  and  in  fact  have  become  dependent  upon  our 
program  for  providing  services  and  now  face  this  rather  sudden 
reduction.  /  , 

My  response  to  them  is  that  we  have  not  at  this  point  in  time 
accepted  the  reductions  and  we  are  still  working  on  it.  But  if  it 
does  go  through,  it  is  going  to  have  a  devastating  impact  on  our 
program. 

We  would  like  to  make  a  couple  of  points  with  respect  to  Federal 
funding.  One  is  that  Federal  aid,  although  it  is  a  small  percentage 
of  the  educational  dollar  in  the  public  school  system  in  the  Nation 
and  in  Iowa,  has  become  a  rather  critical  factor.  We  have  become 
dependent  on  it,  and  the  very  notion  that  somehow  it  could  >dra- 
maticajly  be  reduced  at  this  point  in  time  and  not  disrupt  the  total 
.  educational  program  or  that  it  could  be  reduced  at  this  point  in 
time  that  the  States  are  facing  some  rather  severe  financial  diffi- 
culties withouf  degrading  the  entire  educational  structure  and  the 
delivery  system  is  really  beyond  belief.  We  are  going  to  have«eome 
major  impacts.  ^^y- 

If  there  are  any  changes  to^Tmade,  we  need  to  have  leadtime. 
As  has  been  indicated  by  other  superintendents  today  and  tfy  our 
local  superintendent  from  Iowa,  we  have  a  March  15  date  certain 
in  terms  of  employment  contracts  % with  individuals.  That  in  fact  is 
tomorrow. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  the  Federal  Government  would  reduce  our 
funding  as  it  might  affect  us  during  the  next  schoal  year.  We  have 
no  alternative  with  respect  to  those  employment  contracts,  ff  we 
enter  into  them,  we  must  pay  out  those  funds.  And  in  fact  jve 
would  leave  the  local  schoordistricts  holding  the  bag.  Thei;e  is  just 
no  other  way  around  that. 

We  would  be  supportive  of  block  grants  and  feel  that  this  does 
require,  as  has  been  indicated  by  other  speakers,  some  very  careful 
consideration.  We  would  be  interested  in  looking  at  that  concept. 
We  do  feel  that  if  wfe  do  go  to  block  grants,  phat  we  should  have 
that  money  flow  through  the  State  education  authorities. 

That  is  the  only  way  that  you  really  can  tap  into  the  educational 
delivery  structure  as  it  currently  exists  in  its  multitude  and  varied 
forms  throughout  the  Nation,  and  thereby  insure  that  there  are 
efficiencies  in  the  delivery  of  the  services.  ' 

As  has  been  indicated  by  others,  we  of  cotirse  would  be  quite 
interested  in  anything  that  could  be  done  to  reduce  and  curtail' 
Federal  paperwork.  We  really  feel  that  if  the  Federal  Government 
does  move  in  the  future  to  block  grants,  that  if  those  block  gtants 
are  distributed  to  State  authorities  .aiid  from  there  flow  out  into 
the  local  areas,  that  reporting  shoulpDe  able  to  occur  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  using  only  a  few  formats  that 
woidd  provide  adequate  and  sufficient  data  for  Federal  purposes. • 
.  Tnat  would  dramatically  reduce^our  efforts,  because  tohe  amount" 
of  paperwork  that  is  required  for  the  percentage  of^the  public 
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education  dollar  that  comes  from  Federal  sources,  of  course,  is 
quite  disproportionate. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  and  interested  in  the  area  edijea- 
tioiTagencies  about  services  to  preschool  children  in  Iowa,  because 
almost  all  the  Federal  funding  for  handicapped  children  goirig  to 
the  State  of  Iowa  is.  going  in  the  area  »of  preschool.  And  that  is 
because  the  State  of  Iowa  is  providing  full  services  in  all  of  the 
other  areas  of  handicapped  programing. 

We  hope  that  you  would  take  a  very  careful  look  at  this  and, 
^wth  your  colleagues,  recognizing  that  any  reductions  that  occur  in 
this  area  are  going  to  have  a  very  severe  impact  on  the  way  that 
we  can  provide  services  to  our  handicapped  children. 

Tharfk  you,  Chairman  Perkins.  We  appreciate  the  opportunity. 

Chairmai\  Jerkins.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Arthur  Turner,  superintendent,  Missou- 
ri. Go  ahead,  Arthur. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Arthur  Turner  follows:]4 

Prepare  Statement  op  Arthur  ¥L  Turner,  Superintendent,  Cape  Girardeau 
7  Public  Schools,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

De*afr  subcommittee  members,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  your 
subcommittee.  Your  willingness  to  listen  is  appreciated  I  am  the  superintendent/ of 
a  K-{t2  school  district  „ with  4,350  pupils  in  Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri  We  also 
operate  an  area  vocational-technical  school. 

There  fire  eight  main  points  in  this  testimony  The  vocationafeducation  and  child 
nutrition  reductions  will  be  discussed  in  the  context  of  these  ideas. 

The  points  are: 

1.  J  believe  that  the  budget  balancing  activity  which  is  occurring  is  very  good  for 
the  Country.  You  have  access  to  much  greater  economic  expertise  than  mine. 
However,  it  appears  w  me  that  the  current  attempts  tq .reduce  totfei  federal  spend- 
ing and  control  are  affecting  the  economic  climate  in  the  United  States  in  a  very 
positive  way.  *  \  t  ^ 

2.  It  seems  reasonable  that  education  should  bear  some  fair  proportion  of  the 
reductions.  It  is  my  understanding  that  education  programs,  which  account  for  one 
percent  of  the  federal  budget,  are  slated  to  provide  seven  percent  of  the  administra- 
tion's cuts.  That  does  seem  excessive.  And  it  does  appear  crucial  that  some  of  the 
bujlt-in  escalators  in  the  federal  expenditures  (for  instance,  the  automatic  indexing 
of  gociaf  security  benefits)  must  be  restrained. 

3.  Consolidation  of  federal  grants  is  desirable  However,  the  combination  of  grant 
consolidation  and  retention  of  Federal  mandates  appears  almost  certain  to  force 
local  school  districts  to  spend  all  available  money  on  the  required  activities,  This 
means  that  instead  .of  providing  more  flexibility,  it  may  end  up  doing  just  the 
opposite.    %  .  « 

4.  Please  be  cautious  about  providing  too  many  resources  and  too  n>uch  leeway  to 
state  agencies.  State  regulations  and  directives  can  be  just  as  rigid  and:  counter- 
productive as  federal  rules  even  though  state  rules  are  more  likely  to  be  responsive 
to  local  needs  and  restrictions.  In  Missouri  Ave  are  fortunate  to  have'  a  State 

'Superintendent  who  believes  strongly  in  Jocal  involvement  and  responsibility.  How- 
ever, state  agencies  are  more  and  more  being  pushed  irtto  the  role  of  monitor  or 
enforcer  for  federal  initiatives.  And  sometimes  these  rules  exceed  federal  law  and 
regulations^    '       .     *  *  »     •  t 

5.  Funding  cuts  should  *be  preceded,  or  at  least  accompanied,  by  drastics-eductions 
in  mandates,  enforcement  "fishing  expeditions,"  and  excessive  regulations. 

In  schools  we  have  already  experienced  the  proliferation  of  fraeral-requirements 
without  accompanying  monetary  support.  A  recent' example  is  the  requirement  to 
serve  the  handicapped  with  the  combination  of  PL  94-142  and  Section  504  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  The  Federal  Government  has  not  fulfilled  its  obliga- 
tion. It  does' not  appear  that  it  ever  intends  to.  But  the  requirements  remain  upon 
the  local  school  district.  In  the  areas  of  equal  opportunity  for  racial  minorities^  for 
females,  for  handicapped,  etc.,  it  is  Xhe  local  school  district  which  is.  left  with  the 
requirementsswhen  other  groups  are  off  on  some  other  mission.  * 
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In  addition,  under  Title  I,  ESEA,  several  requirements  need  to  revised  or  re- 
moved. For  instance,  the  Parent  Advisory  Councils  are  a  good  jdea.  But  they  turn 
out  to  be  conterproductive.  To  much  time  and  money  is  needed  "for  minimal  results. 

6.  It  must  be  recognized  that  fewer  educational  services  will  be  performed. 

7.  Tuition  tax  credits  for  attendance  at  elementary  and  secondary,  schools  should 
be  opposed.  At  a  time  when  the  emphasis  is  on  reducing  the  federal  expediture  in 
education,  it  is  inconsistent  to  propose  a  large,  new  venture  which  would  likely 
make  a  considerable  reduction  in  federal  revenue/ 

Tutition  tax  credits  are  a  bad  idea  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The 
public  schools  in  this  Country  have  provided  opportunities  for  people  for  genera- 
tions.  I  believe  the  Country  should  dance  with  the  one  that  brought  it  to  its 
present  condition  of  literacy  and  interest  in  learning.  There  is*  a  high  probability 
that  such  credits  will  make  the  task  of  the  Public  schools  considerably  more  diffi- 
cult by  encouraging  the  more  able  students  to  go  elsewhere.  That  is  not  in  the  best 
interestsof  the  Country. 

8.  There  should  be  a  repeal  of  the  rigid  federal  regulations  and  laws  which 
require  supplementing,  but  not  supplanting,  local  effort  The  application  of  this  rule 
presently  leads  to  some  nonproductive  contortions  in  local  school  districts.  F.or 
instance,^  district  which  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  a  remedial  reading  program  at 
a  non-Title  I  school  might  place  its  whole  Title  I  funding  in  jeopardy  by  starting  the 
program,  if  remedial  reading  was  a  part  of  the  district's,  Title  I  program  Or  a 
district  which,  for  a  variety  or  reasons— space  availability,  staff  utilization,  type  of 
position,  salary  differences,  transportation  ease,  etc.,  assigned  specialized  teachers  to 
a  particular  (building  •might*  not  meet  the  comparability  guidelines  and  thus  lose 
Title  I  resources  to  deserving  children.  , 

^Itjyould  be  desirable  to  base  Title  I  programs  on  educational  disadyafitage^ rather 
than  economic  disadvantage  within  the  school  district  after  the  money  has  been 
alloted  to  the  district  under  the  present  formula.  '  ( 

CHILD  NURTITJON  « 

*  As  4-  review  the  cuts  suggested  under  child  nutrition,  it  appears  to  me  that  our 
district  will  have  to  raise  some  very  serious  question's  about  whether  or  not  we  can 
continue  to  provide  school  lunches.  -  t 

We  depend  on  both  government  subsidy  and  paying  customers  to  make  our  school 
lunch  program  operate. 

It  appears  that^  we  would  lose  about  25  percent  or  our  federal  reimbursement 
under  the  proposed  changes.  This  would  probably  mean  that  our  regular  lunch 
prices  would  almost  doubte  from  55$  for  elementary  and  60c  for  secondary  students 
to  $1.00  and  $1.10  respectively.  Our  local  participation  would  likely  drop  by  about  50 
percent^There  would  probably  be  some  pickup  over  tinfe,  but  it  is  difficult  to  know 
now  much.  While  we  would  try  to  hold  lunch  prices  down  as  much  as  reasonably 
possible,  our  district  is  not  in  a  position  to  assume  much  additional  expense. 

With  less  children  to  feed  it  would  mean  less  cafeteria  workers  Thus  our  pay- 
ments for  unemployment  compensation  would  escalate  Sharply,  at  least  for  the  first 
several  months. 

The  expectation^ that  school  lunches  will  be  provided  is  firmly  implanted  in  our 
school  district  I  doubt  that  this  would  diminish.  As  a  result,  there  would  be 
considerable  discussion,  and  perhaps  some  conflict,  about  the  price  increases  and 
the  reduced  number  of  the  cafeterias  which  likely  would  result. 
,  3ut  the  most  unfortunate  circumstance  is  that  a  number  of  students  may  not 
have  reasonable  assess  to  nutritious  meals  It  is  doubtful  that  we  could  continue  to 
operate  pur  cafeterias  without  the  widespread  participation  we  presently  have 
(almost  two-thirds  of  the  students  who  are  present  in  our  school  district  in  a  day  eat 
in  the  cafeteria)  • 

I  believe/ we  could  stand  some  reductions  in  school  lunch  reimbursement  and  still 
maintain  a  viable  program  However,  cuts  of  the  magnitude  that  appear  to  be 
proposed  might  very  well  mean  a  very  serious  curtailment  of  the  program  Whether 
it  would  mean  the  end  of  the  program,  for  our  school  district,  I  can't  really  say 
Obviously,  we  would  do  everything  we  could  within  reason  to  maintain  it.  But  we 
are  not  in  the  position  to  put  a  large  amount  of  our  resources  into  a  program  which 
does  not  directly  affect  our  main  mission. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  * 

If  the  suggested  reductions  are  made,  the  vocational  education  opportunities  in 
our  school  district  will  probably  decline  considerably  Presently  we  have  15  distinct 
vocational  programs  in  our  Area  Vocational-Technical  SchoofTThe  students  *are 
"  from  Cape  Girardeau  an9  surrounding  school  districts.  The  reduction  of  federal  aid 
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will  mean  that  we  must^  raise  tuition  costs.  The  other  schools  probably  will  send  lessfl 
students  becasue  of  the  increased  costs.  Some  programs  will  likely  be  reduced  or 
discontinued  because  of  low  enrollment.  * 

While  the  proportion  of  federal  vocational  education  aid  has  diminished,  it  often 
snakes  the  difference  in  whether  or  not  programs  are  offered  or  flourish  Presently 
money  for 'our  basic  vocational 'education  program  comes  from,  federal  sources,  lite 
percent*$72,301);  state,  32  percent  ($201,000);  and  local,  56V2  percent  ($637,000).  In 
additions  we  have  special  projects  supported  by  federal  grants  in  Comprehensive 
Employment  Training  Act  programs  of  about  $120,000. 

In  the  vocational  are&  requirements  and  rules  have  proliferated  over  the  years. 
And  the  federal  reimbursement  has  droppeii  Currently  there  is  an  imbalance 
'  created  by  requiring  that  fixed  percentages  of  money  be  spent  on  certain  target 
populations  such  as  handicapped*  or  the  economically  disadvantaged.  We  are  eager 
to  serve  both  of  these  populations.  But  the  rules  restricting  reimburesment  to  these 
groups  make  it  difficult  to  offer  comprehensive  and  balanced  programs  We  already 
serve  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  pupils  by  mainstreamjng  in  regular  programs 

*  The  categorical  requirements  should  be  removed  This  would  allow  better  use  of  the 
funds 

A  tf^isiderable  amount  of  time  and  money  is  used  up  by  monitoring  functions  and 
reports  to  governmental  agencies  suoh  *as  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  and  various 
manpower  agencies.  *  %  ^  f 

^  \  SUMMARY 

Thank  you  for  your  attention.  I  have  tried  to  make  eight  main  points. 

1.  I  believe  that  the  budget  balancing  activity  which  is  occuring  is  very  goo/1  for 
#the  Country  v  ' 

2.  It  seems  reasonable  that  education  should  bear  some  fair  proportion  of  the 
reductions.  * 

3.  Consolidation  of  federal  grants  is  disirable.  But  the  mandates  should 'be  re- 
duced. . 

4.  Please  "be  cautious  about  providing  too  many  resources  and  too  much  leeway,  to 
state  agencies.         *  *"  4r  /  * 

o.  Fundinglputs  should^be^rece^leo^  or  at  least  accomp£nied,Iby  drastic  reductions 
in  mandates,  enforcement  "fishing  expeditions,"  and  excessive  regulations. 

6.  It  mu^t  be  recognized  that  fewer  educational  services  will  be  performed. 

7.  Tuition  tax  credits  for  attendance  a£  elementary  and  secondary  schools  should 
be  opposed.  < 

8.  There  should  be  a  repeal  of  the  rigid  federal  regulations  and  laws  which 
require  supplementing,  but  not  supplanting,  local  effort. 

Child  nutrition  and  vocational  ^education  are  examples  of  federal  educational 
-✓participation  which  has  become  generally  accepted  and  supported  While  we  can 
I  stand  some  reductions  in**these  areas,  those  cuts  now  proposed  appear  likelyio 
]  damage  fjKe  programs  beyond  any  acceptable  limits.  t 

^  STATEMENT  OF  ARTHUR  TURNER,  SUPERINTENDENT,  CAPE 
%  GIRARDEAU^  PUBLIC ^SCHOOLS,  MISSOURI 

Mr.  Turner.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir.  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  ap|>ear  here  before  your  subcommittee  or  committee,  and  y 
am  not  sure  how 'to  adclress  you  in  that  regard.  If  I  jiid  it  wrong,  I 
am  sorr^. 

x  Chairman  Perkins.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  are  filing  to  listen.  I 
could  not  help  but  note,  as  Mr.  Glough  was*  talking  about  title  IV- 
B,  that  our  mosf  recent  title*  IV-B  program  included  some  video- 
tapes on  Mr.  Friedman's  economic  program.  And  we  may  l^ave  to 
make  some  additions  to  that  if  these  cuts  do  ga'through.y 
.  I  am  .a  superintendent  in  Cape  Girardeau,  MofTFhat  is  another 
river  city. 'We  are  120  miles  tfouth  of  St.  Louis.  We  have'abour4,350 

*  students  in  the  cape,  in  the  public  scnools. 

I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Federal  Policy  and  Legislation  Com-  * 
mittee.  But  I  do  want  to  ejnphasize  that  that  group  is  not  responsi- 
ble for  my  ideas.  - 
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I  would  like  to  make  about  eight  points  arid  then,  talk  a  little  Sit 
about  vocational  education  and  child  nutritioh  reductions  as  they 
fit  witWn  those  eight  points. 
*  ChairawSi  Perkins.  You  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Turner.  First,  I  believe  that  the  budget  balancing  activity 
which  is  occurring  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  is  a 
.  gpod  idea.  Now  you  have  access  to^much  greater  economic  exper- 
tise than  mine.  I  just  pick  up  a  kind  of  a^  general  feeling  that  there 
is  sotne  benefit  coming,  from  that.  * 

It  appears,  that  some  of  the  current  attempts  to  reduce  total 
Federal  spending  are  affecting  the  economic  climate  positively. 
^  And  again,  I  do  *not,  pretend  to  be  any  kind  of  an  expert.  That  is 
simply  a  feeling  that  I  haVe  based  on  what  I  observe.  i 

The  second  point,  it  seems  reasonable  that  education  ought  to 
bear  some  fair  proportion  of  these  reductions.  I  was  reading  a 
reROrt  the  other  day  which  quoted  Mr.  Jennings,  as  a  matter  of 
fact:  With  1  pefcent  of  the  budget,  why  are  we  taking  7  percent  of 
the  cuts.  So  I  felt  very  comfortable  in  quoting  that  figure,  and  then 
I  came  inhere  and  saw  him  today.  So  Tfeel  doubly  comfortable  in 
doing  that. 

That  does  seem  to  be  excessive.  I  khew  it  ha£  to  tye  accurate  if  it 
was  coming  from  him.  That  seems  like  it  is  too  much.  There  are 
obviously  a  whole  bunch  of  other  areas  that  need  to  be  looked  at, 
whictf  you  would  be  much  more  experts  in  in  looking  at  than  I.  But 
I  do  think  that  is  a  little  bit  more  of  a  tap  than  we  x>ught  to  have  to 
bear  as  a  segment  of  the  country. 

I  do  think  that  th^consolidation  of  Federal  grants  is  desirable, 
but  there  is  a  problenj  with  it  and  I  am  sure  you  know  about  that 
already.  It  seems  to  me  that  with  this  combination  of  grant  consoli- 
dation and  what  I  think  is*  going  to  be  the  retention  of  Federal 
mandates,  that  we  are  going  to  have  our  local  flexibility  virtually 
erased.  First  of  all  our  flexibility  is  going  to  be  erased,  and  then  we 
are  gaing  to  be  sued.^Maybe  not  in  that  order.  But  we  are  going  to 
kind  of  be  feft  with  all  the  requirements  and  very  little  resources 
to  deal  with  those  requirements. 

So  as  far  as  flexibility,  I  don't  think  we  are  going  to  fyave  very 
much  left  as  a  result  of  this  process.  * 

The  fourth*  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  to  urge  you  to  please  be 
cautious  about  providing  too  many  resources  and  too  mucji  leeway 
to  State  agencies.  Not  because  I  have  anything  against  State  agen- 
cies, but  State  regulations  and  directives  can  be  just  as  rigid  and 
just  as  counterproductive  as  Federal  regulations  and  Federal  pa- 
perwork>And  I  say  that  coming  out  6f  a  context  of  a  State  superin- 
tendent who  is  very  interested  and  very  responsive  to  local  people. 
We  don't  have  any  problem  with  our  State  superintendent.  I  am 
not  making  that  point. 

But  we  do  have  a  problem  with  the  bureaucracy  that  gets, devel- 
oped at 'the  State  l^rel  the  same  as  it  does  at  the  Federal  level. 
And  I  think  that  motte  and  more  the  State  bureaucracy  is  going  to 
be  pushed  into  the'  role  of  being  a  monitor  or  aji  enforcer,  and  I 
v  think  that  is  an  unfortunate  turn  of  events.  So  I  am  not* sure  just 
exactly  how  to  suggest  that  to  you,  but  I  urge  tfgtt;  as  a  general 
caution  jn  your  thinking.  ' 
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;  The,  fifth  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  funding  cuts  just 
must  be  preceded  or  at  least  accompanied— I  think  it  is  probably 
too  late  to  precede,  but  at  least  accompanied  by  some  drastic  reduc- 
tions in  mandates,  enforcement  fishing  expeditions.  We  encounter 

f  those  £tll  the  time.  Send  uh  all  the  data  you  have  about  anything,.. 

*  and  then  we  will  look  over  it  and  if  we  find  some  place  where  you 
are  out  of -compliance,  then  we  will  come  back  and  make  you 
explain  that  again.  And  then  of  course  excessive  regulations*  You 
have  heard  about  that.  \  * 

I  quote  in  the  testimony  here,  in  the  written  record  a  little  bit 
about  hoy  that  is  applied  from  Public  Law  94-142  with  a  combina- 
tion of  5D4,  but  you  know  how  that  ends  up  with  our  regulations 
and  how\  we  have  those"  requirements,  and  you  know  that  the 
funding  ras'not  folio  wed  •  those  reqijirements,  so  we  are  kind  <}f 
stuck  with  them.  t  . 

I  would  suggest  to  you  too  that  under  title  I  in  a  separate  matter, 
the  parent  advisory  councils  gjve  us  some  problems.  -They  are  a 

.  good  idea,  but  they  flat  haven't  worked.  We  spend  a  lot  of  time  and 
a  lot  of  effort  and  a  lot  of  money  trying  to  get  our  parent  advisory 
councils  to  work,  and  they  just  aren't  going  to— in  our  experience 
they  are  not  working  and  they  are  not  worth  the  time  and  *the 
effort,  and  we  say  that  coming  out  of  a  context  of  being  very  much 
in  favor  of  talking  with  parents  as  much  as  we  can.  » 

I  think  it  has  to  be  recognized  by  everybody  that  as  this  process 
goes  on,  there  are  going  to  be  less  educational  services  performed. 
Now  that  is  kind  of  a  dumb  statement  or  kind  of  an  obvious 
statement  to  make,  but  that  is  a  fact,  and  I  think  we  need  to 
recognize  that. 

We  have  already  had  some  testimony,  or  you  liave  already  had 
some  testimony  about  tuition  tax  credits.  I  want  to  echo  the  reser- 
vations about  that.  It  seems  that  *aj/a  time  when  we  are  talking 
about  reductions,  it  i§  not  very  consistent  to  talk  about  an  addition- 
al drain  on  the  Federal  treasury/through  that  medium.  Also  it  is 
just  a  bad  idea  for  schools.  Itjts  going'  to  leave  schools  in  some 
communities  and  maybe  even  several  communities;  it  is  going  to 
.  leave  schools  with  the  people  who  have  the  most  needs,  the  heav- 
iest needs,  the  most  difficult  educational  situation,  which  we -don't 
object  to  but  we  think  #e  have  to  have  a  balanced  situation  or  our 
kids  are  not  served  well. 

F think  the  country  ought  to  dance  with  the  one  that  brought  it. 
The  public  schools,  as  you  well  know,  and  based  on  the  support 
that  you  provided,  you  obviously  believe  that  very  deeply,  that  ojie 
of  the  elements,  one  of  the  important  elements  in  the  success  of 
our  country  has  been  the  success  of  our  public  schools,  and  I 
believe  that  the  tuition  tax  cfedits  will  weaken  public  schools  ihva 
s^ery  negative  way,  and  for  that  reason  1  think  they  ought  to  b> 
opposed. 

The  eighth  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  there  should  be  a 
repeal  ori^e  rigid  Federal  regulations  afed  laws  which  require 
supplementing  but  not  supplanting  local  effort.  At  this  point  I 
think  we  have  gotten  past  the  point  where  initially  it  was  desirable 
to  have  that  regulation.  I  don't  think  we  need  it  any  more.  We 
have  advocacy  groups  that  ali  of  us  deal  with  or  that  are  in  place 
that  are  going  to  be  sure  that  those  programs  are  not  shortchanged 
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in  a  major  way.  So  I  don't  think  Wfe  have  that  n£ed  for  that  at  the 
present  time.  *       *       .  ^  4 

It  also  leads  tQ  a  lot  pf  very  nonproductive  contortions  at  the 
loaal  level  When  we  start  looking  at  comparability  requirements 
\  ana  having  to  Write  those  in,  we  end  up  making  some  very  nonedu- 
cational  decisions  about  allocation  of  staff,  location  of  programs, 
rind  so  on.  And  wp  .obvio.usly  cantfot  afford  to  lose  a  quarter  of  a 
.million-  dollars  in  our  district  und$r  title  I. 

'  p  Therefore,  we  are  going  tp  make  some  decisions  that  we  might 
not  otherwise  make  or  we  are  going  to  do  something,  different  than 
what  would  be  best  in  our  district  because  of  comparability  require- 
ments, and  that  we  ought  not  to  have  to  do.  ¥ 

Well,  I  also  thinjk  it  would  be  desirable  to  base  title  I  programs 
ofi  educational  disadvantage,  but  that  is  another  point. 

I  want  to  talk  just  a  little  bit  about  child  nutrition.  We  are  going 
to  have^Bome  very  serious  questions  to  deal  with  in  our  district 
abbut  child  nutrition,  if  these  reductions  go  through.  You  have 
heard  good  testimony  about  that  already.  I  agree.  I  think  our  cost 
is  going^ tor  about  double  for*  school  lunches.  I  frankly  don't  know 
:  what,tjjat  is  going  to  do  to  the  participation,  but  we  think  tTvHll 
*drop  atleast  by  50  percent.  Some  of  that  may  come  l^ack*  We  will'  . 
just  have  to  wait  and  see. 

We  5re  going  to  continue  to  try  to  hold  iunch  prices  down.  We 
y       are  going  to  continue  to  try  to  keep  that  program  alive.  But  frank* 
^       ly  our  district  is  not  in  the  position  to  ^ssume  a  lot  of  additional 
expense  in  order  to  do  it.  /•  * 

Now  what  that  is  .going  to  me^n  is  that  there  is  fi*s£  of  all  going 
to  be  a  lot  of  discussion.  Second,  there  is  going  to^be  a  lot  of 
conflict.  Third,  kids  that  otherwise  would  have  received  good  nutri- 
tion may  not  get  it.  And  that  is  a  whole  set  of  very  unpleasant 
alternatives  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  y 

There  is  a  strong  expectation  in  our  school  district  that  kids  are 
going  to  have  lunches  provided  for  them,  and  we  are  going  to  be 
S*  left  with  that  expectation  and  maybe  without  the  resources  to 

fulfill  it.  i 

I  think  we  could  take  some  reductions  in  school  nutrition,  but*  I 
don't  think  we  can  take  the  ones*of  the  magnitude  that  are  being 
proposed. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  thank  all  of  you  -for  being  most 
v        helpful  to  us  today,  and  your  testimony  was  really  very  clear. 
Do  you  have  questions,  Ous? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Let  me  ask  one  or  twaof  the  witnesses.  I  am  a 
little  confused.  It  was  very  excellent  testimony.  Thatxis  not  the 
-  cause  of  my  confusion.  Let  me  ask  about  the  handli|ig  of  title  I 
programs  under  the. block  grant  process.  There  seem  tobs  three  or  , « 
four  different  views  expressed  by  about  four  different  local  educa-  * 
tioil  districts.  If  this  is  a  test  of  what  is  going  to-  happen-among  the  m 
50'States,  then  I  think 'it  is  going  to  result  in, a  state  oPcdnfusion 
and  chaos. 

Several  of  the  ^witnesses  indicated  that  the  Federal  funding 
should  supplement  and^iot  supplant  local  spending.  Several  indi-  , 
cated  just  the  opposite.  AnH  I  just  don't  quite  mike  out  What  it  is. 
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<*Dr.  Clough,  you  made  a  statement  which  I  am  not  so  sure  I 
understood,  that  title  I  should  be  used  for  enrichment  of  all  of  the 
children.  Did  I  understand  that?  i 

Eir.  Clough.  No,  I  was  talking  about  title  III  and  title  IV  funds. 
'  *7  Mr.  Hawkins.  Not  title  I?  - 

Dr.  Clough.  Title  I  funds  are  strictly  

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  see.  So  you  didn't  deviate,  then.  I  just  misuser- 
stood.  \      *  — 

Dr.  Watson,  you  listed  as  a  problem'  but  you  didn't  indicate ' 
whether  you  opposed  or  supported  the  idea  that  title  I  money 
should  be  used  to  supplement  the  education  program.  Am  I  cor- 
rect? 

-  Dr.  Watson.  I  definitely  think  the  program  should  be  used  to 
supplement,  and  not  to  replace  many  of  the*  kinds  of  things  we're 
doing. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Your  statement  on  page  3,  you  said  on  compara- 
bility, title  I  regulations  require  that  expenditures  supplement 
rather  than  supplant  State  and  local  funds,  and  then  you  went  on 
to  indicate  how  this  was  difficult  to  implement.  I  didn't  know 
whether  or  not  that  meant  that  you  were  opposing  it. 
%  Dr.  Watson.  On  the  comparability? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Yes.  ~* 

Dr.  Watson.  I  think  there  are  some  real  problems  with  the 
comparability  that  doesn't  -have  anything  to  do  with  supplanting. 
The  comparability  simply  talks  about  the  expenditure  requirement 
in  the  various  schools  when  some  are  title.  I  schools  and  some  are 
not  title  I  schools.  It  creates  some  real  havoc  with  the  placement  of . 
your  general  fund  programs  to  make  sure  that  you  are  comparable 
according  to  those  guidelines. 

So  I  think  the  comparability  presently  causes  us  many-problems 
<4hat  dictate  how  we  are  going  to  use  our  local  moneys  in  order  to 
meet  the  comparability  requirements  in  title  I. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Well,  I  wasn't  so  sure  whether  or  not  yo\i  were, 
just  listing  it  as  a  problem  or  you  were  actually  indicating  the 
difficulties  with  it,  actually  expressing  opposition.  I  think  your 
clarification  is  more  along  tife  Iine^that  I  feltt.it  was  designed  to 
accomplish  in  the  first  instance.  %  " 

Mr.  Rotert,  I  think,  cam^%dosest  to  what  I  viewed  the  title  I 
program  to  .be  designed  in  fffe  statement  that  you  listed,  under 
categorical  programing  on  page  2,  and  this  seemed  to  be  the  strong- 
est statement  in  support  of  the  title  I  program.  But  the  point  I  am 
making1^ is  there  seems  to  be  a  variety  of  ^ginions  on*at  least  one  of 
the  programs  under  the  question  of  blocE" grants,  under  the  issue  of 
btock  grants.  If  this  is  a  true  indication  of  what  is  going  to  happen, 
it  just  seems  to  me  that  we  are  headed  for  a  lot  of  legal  action 
.  When  this  program  gets  into  operation  by  a  lot  of  groups  who  are 
going  to  be  suing  for  first  one  thing  and  then  the  otheK. 

Mr.  Rotert.  sir,  that  is  one  of  the  problems  we  do  see  with  the 
block  grant  concept  in  that  it  would  set  up  a  great  deal  or  public 
contest  on  awarding  of  the  funds  at  the  local  level  and  place 
speqal  interest  groups  in  competition  with  one  another  for  alloca- 
tionof  the  funds  locally.  * 

Now  you  might  say  that  the  buck  has  stoftped  witti  the  Federal 
Government  in  making  those  decisions,  and  when  I  spoke  to  serv- 
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ing  a  class  or  serving  a  target  population,  this  is  one  of  the  reasons 
we  in  Ohio  d&  support  the  categorical,  approach,  because  we  see 
that  as  a  viable  use  of  Federal  moneys  in  addressing  the  needs  of  a 
t   .      class,  and  we, would  not  like  for  these  contests  to  erupt  locally  as  to 
**    allocation  of  limited  resources.  4 

Mr,  Hawkins.  Well;'  I  quite  agree.  I*  think  that  you  have  got  to 
realizerthat  thej^ason  the  Federal  Government ,got  into  the  action 
in  the  first  instance  jg&S'  thiat  there  were  these  pressures,*and  as  a 
«,t  result  4of  that,  thes£*jjJtegories  were  set  up.  This  has  given  many  « 
groups  the  experiefflpL^ind  *  the-  opportunity  and  the  benefit  of 
having  enjoyed  these  programs. 
-  *  ,  „    Now  if  they  tend*  to  be  consolidated  and  returned  to  tthe  local 
community,  it  just  simply  means  that  these  advocacy  groups  are  , 
going  to  be  entrenched  and  will  be  piade  stronger  because  these 
groups  are  going  to  be  competing  with  each  other.  I  for  one  know  * 
•  that  in  my  area,  I  am  going  to  suggest  that  they  do  organize  and  - 
get  strong  Because  I  feel  that  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  for  these 
groups  in  order  to  get  what  some  of  us  may  feel  and  some  of  them 
may  feel,  is  their  just  share  of  the  mone^It  is  going  to  be  a 
political  contest  for  who  can  exercise  the  greatest  power.  So  I  think 
that  wehave  got  to  anticipate  that  situationjand  whether  we.like  it 
or  not,  it  seems  to  me  that  all  of  us  have  a  problem  with  trying  to 
'design  something  which  may  bring  some  degree  of  order  out  of  this 
\      great  chaotic  situation  that  I  think  all  of  us  are  going  to  face.  You 
are  going  to  face  it  at  your  level  and  we  are  goiiig/fo  face  it  at  the 
\  Federal  level. 

N  Mr.  Kildee.  .  ^ 

Mr.  Kildee.  Just  one  comment  on  that.  I  learned  from  serving  in  1 
the  Michigan  legislature  that  in  affluent  or  good  times,  categoricals 
tend  to  be  safer,  but  wtten  things  get  really  tough  the  temptation  is 
to  dump  the  categorical  money  into  the  general  formula.  That  is 
what  I  worr^  ahout-. 
Mr.  Rotert.  That  is  a  danger  in  our  opinion,  sir. 
Mr.  Kildee.  The  State  of  Michigan  is  suffering  a  great  deal  pow 
and  the  general  operations  of  the  school  demand  a  great  deal  of 
funding.  Categorical  funding  tends  to  suffer  under  those 'circum- 
stances. ^ 
Mr.  Rotert. -Yes,  sir.  The  concern  is  if  the  identity  of  those  funds^ 
should  be  lost  and  they  should  disappear  int!b  general  accounts, 
^  they  could  disappear  in  the  negotiating  propess  and  never  serve  a 
need. 

•  Mr.  Shebuski.  Congressman  Kildee,  yourmay  recall  a  serious 

Lansirlg  strike  a  year  ago  where  £he  judge  actually  ordered  the  use 
of  surplus  funds  into  the  contracts,  and  we  are  convinced  that  if 
this  happens,  that  will  set  a  precedent  for  our  State  that  just  won't 
stop.  As  you  recall,  we  are  going  through  some  major. adjustments 
now,  and  have  held  some  hearings'  on  making  sofhe  emergency 
changes  to  State  lajvs,  which  is  a  prerogative  of  the  State  board,  if 
approved  by  thk  Governor  and  the  legislature,  mt^  just  in  special  * 
education  alone  we  had  640  special  education  parents  testify  in  2 
days  to  make  sure  that  thpse  budgets  weren't  touched 

Dr.  Clough.  I  am  Roger  Clough'  from  Mason  City.  I  would  just 
like  to  make  the  point  that  local  boards  &nd  administrators 
those  kinds  ,of  decisions  on  95  percent  of  the  budget  all  the  tune, 
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and  I  think  personally  that  they  can  make  them  on  that\5  percent 
and  if  we  don't,  you  need  new  board  members  and  new  administra- 
tors that  can.  I  am  not  saying  the  other  can't  happen,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  what  I  see  happening  now  is  that  you  may  have  more 
funds  available  for  something  that  really  is  not  as  high  a  need,  and 
you  are  forced  to  spend  them  there  and  ignore  a  higher  need 
because  maybe  in  your  state  the  funds  didn't  come  this  way. 

I  still  believe  thfct  local  people  can  make  the  decision.  I  think 
,that  they  had  better  be  ab£  to  take  the*  heat.  They  had  better  be 
able  to  make  the  right  decisions  to.  serve  where  the  needs  are. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  thank  all  of  you.  You  have  been  most 
helpful  to  us.  We  could  interrogate  you  here  all  afternoon  but  your 
testimony  has  been  very  clear.  We  all  understand  your  views,  and 
yoiL  have  .been  very  helpful  to  the  committee.  Thank  you  for 
coming,  and  we  will  invite  you  back  some  day.  , 

All  right,  'Mr.  Peter  Carlin,  superintendent  of  the  Cleveland 
public  schools.  Is  Mr.  Carlin  here  or  does  lie  have  a  representative? 

All  fight,  we  have  "Mr.  Donald  Steele,  Jr.,  superintendent  of  the 
Toledo  public  schools.  Is  he  here?  Mr.  Donald  Steele?  If  he  comes 
in,  let  us  know  about  it.  * 

Then  we  have  Ms.  Cordell  Affeldt,  president  0/  Indiana  State  - 
Teachers  Association;  .Mr.  George  Kersey  Jr.,  past  president,  Ten- 
nessee Education  Association,  Mr.  Ron  Marec,  Ohio  Federation  of 
Teachers;  Mr.  Walter  Mika,  Jr.,  president  of  Virginia  Education 
Association;  Mr.  Ron  Boeth,  Missouri  NEA;  and  Mr.  Melvin  Smith, 
president  of  the  Illinois  Education  Association. 

All  of  this  panel  come  ar6uifcL  We  are  glad  to  welcome  you  here 
today.  And  our  first  witness  Will  be  you,  Ms.  Affeldt.  Go  right 
ahead.  Identify  yourself  for  the  record,  Ms.  Affeldt. 

STATEMENT*  OF  CORDELL  AFFELDT,  PRESIDENT,  INDIANA 

STATE  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION  ^ 

Ms.  Affeldt.  I  am  Cordell  Affeldt,  a  fifth  grade  teacher  on  leave  • 
from  my  classroom,  servirfg  as  president, of  the  Indiana  State 
Teachers  Association,  which  is  an  affiliate  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association.  t  ,  _ 

I  wish  to  thank  you,  Chairperson  Perkins,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  this  committee,  for  providing  this  opportunity  to  make  our 
concerns  known  regarding  what  we  know  of  proposed  budget  cute 
for  educational  programs,  and. I  urge  you  to  expand  such  'localized  ^ 
hearings  to  sites  around  the  Nation  ^0  that  others  may  bring  their^ 
thoughts  to  public  attention' also. 

Unfortunately,  the  ISTA  does  not  have  today  as  much  informa- 
tion from  the  Reagan  administration  as  we  would  prefer.  It  apr 
pears  that. budget  plans  have  been  made,  but  precise  cuts  within 
the  budget  plan  have  not  been  shared  in  totality.  Providing  drop-  ^ 
lets  of  worsening  information  prolongs  the  misery,  fears,  and  frus- 
trations of  those  dependent  on  Federal  funds,  and  I  urge  you  to 
prevail  upon  the  administration  to  share  with  us  the  truth,  the 
-   whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  about  its  budget  plan. 

But  with  the  assistance  of  information  froi|  the  Indiana  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  we  can  alert  you  to  the  impact  of 
the  proposed  budget  cuts  .that  we  know  about  so  far.  Categorical 
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Federal  funds  to*  Indiana  local  school  *total  $65,935,696  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  A  25-percent  cutback,  meaning  $16,483,924,  is  proposed. 

,Ndw  that  cutback  translates  directly*  into  teacher  layoffs.  If  one 
assumes  that  teachers  at  the  bottom  of  the  salary  schedule  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  seniority  system  are  those  to  be  fijrst  fired,  the 
layoff  for  a  proposed  25-percent  reduction  in  Federal  funds  would 
mean  a  loss  of  1,042  Indiana  teacher  jobs.  With  administration 
m  promises  to  increase  cutbacks  In  coming  years,  future  reductions 
may  well  accumulate  to  35  and  50  percent  reductions  by  the  third 
f  year,  as  projected  by.  the  executive  director  of  the  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers, 

We  know  that  $36  million  in  general  school  lunch  program  subsi- 
'  dies  are  proposed  to  be  totally  eliminated.  The  local  schools  will 
not  be  likely  to  absorb  this  cost.  If  the  costs  jump  upward  for  the 
majority  of  the  program  participants,  we  can  predict  that  they  will 
no  longer  participate.  If  the  only  participants  left  are  those  who 
.  eat  at  reduced  cost  and  free  lunch  recipients,  we  can  predict  that 
.  numerous  schools  Avill  shut  down  scHSol  lunch,  programs  totally. 

Will  a  hungry  .and  disruptive  child  "achieve  higher  test  scores? 
•  Will  a  malnourished  and  lethargic  child  achieve  higher  test  scores? 
We  believe  that- the  answer  is  no'.  . 

Impact  aid  affects  Only  45  of  Indiana's  304  school  corporations, 
but  under  the  administration  formula  only  1  of  the  45  would  retain 
its  impact  aid,  meaning  a  result  far  more  severe  than  a  25-percent 
cutback.  *  -  , 

The  cutoff  for  impact  aid  is  20-percent  dependence  on  impact  aid 
funds.  In  a  time  of  13-percent  inflatioA,  however,  even  a  consistent 
funding  level  represents  a  13*percent  reduction?  for  local  school 
districts,  which  would  suffer  up  to  19  percent  additional  cutbacks  in 
lost  impact  aid. 

In  one  small  Indiana  school  system  with  a  total  budget  of  only  a 
little  over  $Z  million,  the  lo§s  would  be  $159,652,  aijd  that  roughly 
equals  personnel  costs  for  10  percent  of  the  faculty.  These,  cutbacks 
have  a  particularly  cruel  impact  in  federally  impacted  school  dis- 
tricts in  Indiana  which  are  poverty  areas.. 

Is  the  administration  suggesting  that  property  taxes  be  raised  to 
replace  tax  revenue  lost  to  Federal  installations?  Property  taxes 
are  more  regressive  than  Federal  income  taxes.  Ip  Indian^,  proper-^ 
ty  taxes  were  frozen  in  1973,  partly  to  reduce  school  funding  de- 
pendence on  unequal  property  tax  wealth.  4  } 

You  might  suggest  that  perhaps  th?  State  of  Indiana  could  esca- 
late its  funding  for  impacted  school  dtetricts  and  others  largely 
dependent  on  categorical  aid.  Unfortunately,  Indiana  is  the  second 
m6st  needy  State  in  the  Nation  when  we  look  at  unemployment. 
y/e  have  the  secondjiighest  unemployment  rate  in  the  Nation,  due 
to  the  concentration  of  auto  industry  plants  and  durable  goods 
manufacturers  in  our  State.  State  tax  collections  are  at  a  danger- 
ously low  ebb  while  unemployment  benefits  and  other  demands  for 
subsistence  services  'from  the  State  are  escalating  dramatically. 
Add  to  this  burden  State  and  local  governmental  agencies  which 
must  depend  on  Stale  funding,  to  keep  pace  with  inflation  because 
local  taxes  are  frozen. 

What  is  to  happen  to  the  impact  aid  school  district  with  a  high 
concentration  of  bilingual,  disadvantaged,  special  education,  emer- 
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gency  school  aid  considerations?  It  appears  that  the  block  grant 

•  approach  to  school  funding  pits  the  truly  needy  against  the  truly 
needy  for  a  25-percent  reduction  in  funds,  plus  the  100-percent 
redaction  in  lost  impact  aid.  The  President  and  the  Congress  are  in 

•  Indiana  flirting  with  the  closure  of  entire  systems. 

Can  schools  make  economies  elsewhere?  In  Indiana,  teachers  are 
part  of  the  unemployed.  In  the  last  2  years,* Indiana  has  lost  1,142 
kindergarten  through  12th  grade  teachers.  Textbooks  and  supplies 
are  outnumbered  by  students.  Music,  art,  libraries,  physical  educa- 
tion, summer  school  reirtedial  programs,  adult  education  for  drop- 
outs wishing  to  become  taxpayers  instead  of  taxeaters,  these  and  a 
growing  list  of  other  programs  are  being  lost  to  Indiana  students. 
Available  economies  have  already  been  exercised. 

Where  is  the  money  going?  From  1974  to  1979,  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  rose  48  percent.  Indiana  teachers'  salaries  increased  by 
36  percent  during  that  period.  But  pupil  transportation  costs,  rose 
59  percent  and  plant  operation  and  maintenance  costs  rose  80 
percent.  The  cost  of  energy  Was  escalating  at  twice  the  rate  of 
teachers'  salaries,  and  that  was  beforenlecontrol.  . 

Books,  supplies,  lost  instructional  personnel,  and  low  salary  in- 
cSeases  are  subsidizing  the  fuel  bills.  We  are  progressing  to  a  point 
where  it  will  be  necessary  to  eliminate  instruction  in  order  to  heat 
and  light  the  school. 

%  This  me&age  is  not  being  lost^on  college  students.  Indiana  col- 
leges have  notified  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
that  tiey  have  insufficient  graduates  in  15  areas  of  certification,  to 
meet  school  district  needs.  The  number  of  college  students  entering 
education  continues  to. fall.  There  has  been  a  56-percent  reduction 
in  new  teachers  prepared  in  Indiana  from  1971  to  1978.  How  many 
more  economies  will' we  make  to  bankrupt  our  future?  & » 

Some  will  say  tfcat  reduction  of  Federal  expenditures  is  neces- 
,    sary  and  all  areas  of  the  budget  should  experience  equal  cuts.  It  is 
like  the  proverbial  lemmings  marching  to  the  sea.  On  first  glance, 
the  march  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  pleasant  swim,  but  two  stejps 
into  the  issue  and  people  start  drowning.  * 

Our  country's  most  important  resource  is  its  children.  The  most 
productive  way  to  develop  that  resource  is  education.  It  costs  eight 
times  as  much  in  lost  earnings,  lost  taxes  on  earnings,  crime  and 
welfare  costs  for  a^high  school  dropout  as  it  wpuld  have  cost  to 
finance  a  complejMhigh  school  education*  for  that,  same  dropout 
The  concept  of  ifte  public  education  goes  well  beyond  the  thresh- 
old promise  t<S  -provide  all  children  with  a  basic  education.  It  is  not 
just  another  public  service  to  be  tolerated  in  good  times  and  al- 
lowed to  die  of  financial  anemia  in  had.  It  is  the  lifeblood  rof  a 
system  of  government  for  which  there  is  no  parallel  on  the  face  of 
this  Earth.  It  goes  to  the  heart  of  preserving  and  promulgating  the 
American  way  of  life.  *  •  J 
'  Thomas  Jefferson  said  it  in  1816.  If  a  nation  expects  to  be 
ignorant  and  free  in  a  state  of  civilization,  it  expects  what  never 
was  and  never  will  be."  You  gentlemen  are  among  those  who  hold 
the  power  to  turn  us  to  ignorance  or  to  freedom. 
[Material' submitted  by  Cordell  Affeldt  follows:] 
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ISO  Wm(  Marlcet  Street 
I  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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317^34-1515 


Cardell  Affcldt.  President 

Dal*  E.  Harris.  Acting  gxecfitive  Director 


Fiscal  1981  Federal  Funds  to  Irfdlana* 
for  Elementary-Secondary  Education 
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Grant  Title  • 

1)  ESEA  I  Compensatory  Programs: 

Low  Income  Children 
Migrant  {estimated) 
Handfcapped  in  State' 

Institutions 
Del inquent  Youth 
Neglected  Youth  k         **  ' 
„  *  Sub-Total 

2)  Adult  Basic  Education/ 

3)  School  Library  Resources 

4}    -Exemplary  and  Innovative 
<*     *     Education  „       ^  \ 

5)  Handicapped  Children  in 

Pb^lic  Schools'* 

6)  Career  Education  * 

7)  Adult  Indochlne&e  Refugee 

Education  *" 

TOTALS   '        »  • 


For  Local, 
Schools 


$34,432,316\ 
N  988,113 


For  State, 
Institutions 


$35,426,424 
2,050,460 
4,051 ,044 

3,374,906 

^  20,456,619 
'    308  ,'338 

273,900 
$65,935;696 


4  3,385,135 
707,663 
171,052 

$  4,263  850 


176,000 


$  4,439,850 

-  % 


Source;      Indiana  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Indiana 
State 
Teachers 
Association 


ISO  Weal  Market  Street 
lodianapolia,  Indiana 
46204 
317-634-1515 


Cordell  AffeldU  President 
Dale  E.  Harris.  Acting  Executive  Director 


00 


Impact  of  Pro poled  Budget  Cuts 
Indiana  Public  Education 

i  laW  e  for  F1sc/  1981 
f  'cutbacks  / 


Total  Funds  Available  for 
Proposed  rate  of  cutbacks 

.82%  of  school  budgets  are  devoted  to 
professional  or  pf raprofesslonal  salaries 

Indiana  Average  Beginning  teacher  Salary 
Plus  Fringe  Benefits  (range  from  $500-$! ,500) 


$13,51 


ft 


7  t  12,969  «     1  ,042  Personnel 


$65,935,696 
x      .25  ■ 
16,483,924 
x  .82 
U, 516,617 
11  ,469 
1,500 
$  12,969 
Layoffs 


An*  a dd1  t1on*aT  $2,373,685  would  be  lgst  for  purchase  of  materials, 
supplies,  library,  material  s ,  anttothef  local  operating  costs. 

According  to  our  State  department  of  Public  Instruction,  classes 
wi11.be  eliminated  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  student  services, 
i.e.*  counsel  1 1 ng ,  health  services,  ahd  other  special  high  cost 
^       services  for>  the  handicapped. 

"         *  j  a 

<£y  Class  sizes  will  Increase  and  Individualized  Instruction  will 
decrease. 

Teacher*  assignment  and  placement  will  be'  disrupted  as  tenure 
teachers  under  Federal  projects  are  reassigned  to  displace 
younger,  non-terfure^d  teachers.  * 
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INDIANA    STATE    TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION 

150  *EST  MARKET  STREET  •.  INDIANAPOL  IS    INDIANA  4(204 


I.     Number  of  college  students  entering  education  drops  —  the 
percentage  change  in  number  of  total  new  teachers  prepared 
by  state,*  19  71-72  vs.  1978-7$  ?  (-56.642) 

II.    Placement  Directors  in  Indiana  institutions  of  higher  education 
report  that  a  shortage  of  teachers  exists  in  the  following  areas. 


Industrial  Arts 
Distributive  Ed. 
Agricul ture 
Library  Science 
Readi ng 

.Speech  Corrections 
' School  Psychol ogy 


I.    Mathematics  "  9 

?.  -^Chemi stry  ■  to. 

J     f arth  StieiKo  1 i . 

4.  Physics  12. 

5.  General  Science  13. 

6.  English/Language  Arts  14. 
>              /      Trade,  Vocational  Tech.  15. 

H     Special  Education 

-MR  « 

-ID 

-Deaf 

«  -Multiple  Hand.  -x 

rVisually  Impaired 

III      Intermediate  Budget  -  Fan>i\y  of  four  (4)  in  1979  (BLS)  * 


Metropolitan  areas  -$20,935 
ffon-Hetropol  i  tan  areas  -$18,651 
Average  Teacher  Salary  -$15,615 


(1979/80) 


Jteginning  salaries.  (Bachelor  Degree)  1981  -  iftdicott  Report 


Accounting---- v-V  $16,980 

Business  Alministration--$16,200 

Chemistry  $19,536 

Computer  Science  --$20,364 

Econocfljs,  Finance  $16,884 

Indiana  Beginning  Teacher  Salary- 
'  (1980-81) 


Eng^neeVing  —  -  —  $22,368 

Liberal  Arts  $15>444 

Math,  Statis  tics  — $38,600 
Sale*,  Markefing--$17,220 
Other  Fields  $20,028 


-$11 ,469 


*A^CUS  Research  Report  -  1980 
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Chairman  Perkins.  'Thaqk  you  very  much  for.  an  excellent  state- 
ment. The  next  witness  is  Mr.  George  Kersey  Jf .,  past  president, 
Tennessee  Education  Ass&ciation. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  KERSEY,  JR.,  PAST  PRESIDENT, 
TENNESSEE  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 
Mr  Kersey.  Chairman  Perkins' and  members  of  the  panel,  good 
afternoon.  I  am  George  Kersey,  &  director  of  the  40,000-member 
Tennessee  Education  Association  and  a  special  education  principal 
in  the  public  schools  in  Nasliville.  My  remarks  here  today  reflect 
the  concerns  of  leaders  of  the  Tennessee -Education  Association - 
relative  t6  proposed  budget  cuts  in  education  "^commended  by 
President  Reagan  and  his.  OMB  staff.    #  ,  , 

In  an  effort  to  reflect  accurately  the  impact  of  the  proposed  cuts 
on  oiir  schools,  we  have  validated*  our  perceptions  through  m-depth 
discussion  with  key  administrators  in  local  school  system^  and  in 
the  State  department  of  education.  We  sincerely  believe  thpt  our 
assessment  of  the  situation  is  accurate.  Today  we  reflect  the  con- 
cerns of  public  school  teachers  and  administrators  in  Tennessee. 

In  the  few  minutes  I  have  with  you  this  afternoon  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  detail  the  impact'of  the  proposed  cute,  amounting  for 
our  State  to  $50  million  in  each  of  Tennessee's  148  local  school 
districts.  To  illustrate  the  devastation  which  the  reductions  will 
bring,  we  have^selected  one  schcpl  district  in  our  State  for  analysis 
here  before  you.  •  o 

The  schools  of  Metropolitan  Nashville-Davidson  County  serve 
70,000  young  people  in  both  an  urban  and  suburban  setting.  Ours 
is  a  school  system  which  has  wrestled  with  the  problems  of  school 
desegregation  and  accompanying  white  flight  for  the  last  decade. 
We  have  weathered  the 'tough  storms  of  the  1970s.  Although  not 
unscarred  by  these  problems,  the  system  is  beginning  to  turn  the 
corner,  as  exemplified  by  national  achievement  test  scores,  which 
pinpoint  student  progress  at  or  a\>ove  national  norms  in  reading,, 
mathematics,  and  science.  . 

These  positive  indicators  bode  well  fos  our  school  district.  Uur 
progress  has  been  gradual  and  steady,  despite  the  loss  of  ^5,000 
'students  in  the"10-year  period,  mostly  middle  class  or  bettefsand 
Overwhelmingly  wljite.  The  proposed  budget  cut  package  from  Mr 
Reagan,  Mr.  Stockman,  and  others  threatens  to  make  our  optimism^ 
and  our  gains  for  the  past  decade  only  a  memory. 
*  Let  me  be  specific.  First,  Federal-  title  I  moneys  allow  us  to 
employ  nearly  200  special  reading  teachers  and  mathematics  teach- 
•  ers,  who  serve  approximately  7,000  students  with  diagnosed  diffi- 
culties in  the  .basic  school  areas  of  reading  and  math.  These  impor- 
tant remedial  programs  help  to  explain  improved  achievement  test 
scores  in  reading  and  mathematics  by  many  of  our  studente. 
With  a  cry  from  the  public  for  improved  student  performance, 
9  we  are  at  a  loss -to  understand  the^ationaPbasis  for  Mr.  Reagan  s 
proposals. 4  Our  studente  are  achieving  more  and  the  President 
'  wants  to  withdraw  25  percent  of  the  funding  for  ttte^  programme 
would  r&pectfully  ,ask,  doesn't  program  success  deserve  continued 
"  Federal  support?  '  -  .         *  ' 

.Second,  one  of  the  President's  proposals  calls  for  an  end  to  the 
.Government  supplement  to  the  lunch  and  breakfast  programs  fig? 
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paying  students,  and  an*  end  to  the.  reduced  price  meal  program 
-  altogether.  For  our  school  system  this  means  that  paying  students 
will  in  air  likelihood  be  asked  to  pay  an  additional  30  cents  for 
each  of  their  lunch  meals. 

Additionally,  students  and  their  families  who  previously  quali- 
.  fied  for  reduced  price  lunches  will  face  ah  even  greater  burden.  For 
our  system  the.net  loss  will  be  roughly  $800,000. 

Many  plurents,  especially  those  iiL  the  middle  income  range,  will 
mistakenly  blame  school  systems  fori  the  price  increases.  We  trust 
that  Presiderft  Reagan  will  be  front  and  center  in  explaining  why 
the  costs  haye  climbed  significantly.  We  anticipate  a  reduction  in 
the  participation  level  in  our  school  lunch  program  if  Government 
supplements  are  discontinued.  As  you  realize,  school  food  services 
operate  on,yery  tightjbudgets.  A  reduction  in  participation  will 
inevitably  result  in  layoff  of  cafeteria  personnel,  thus  aggravating 
unemployment  problems. 

In  the*  mid  1970's  the  Congress  asked  schools  to  open  wider  our 
doors  and  tp  educate  in  the  least  restrictive  environment  the 
handicapped  children  of  this  Nation.  This  Federal  mandate,  never 
adequately  funded  by  the  Congress  or  by  previous  administrations, 
gave  important  civil  rights  to  a  neglected  group  of  American  chil- 
dren. In  recent  years  the  Fedieral  commitment  to  funding  Public 
Law  94-142  has  decreased  to  a  level  lower  than  that  prqjected 
when  the  bill  .wa$  first  enacted.  > 

Our  problem  in  meeting  our  educational* obligations  to  handi- 
capped children  are  compounded  further  by  President  Reagan's 
proposals.  And  so  it  is  that  Public  Law  94-142  constitutes  a  third 
^area  of  concern.  Teachers,  teacher  aidea  and  costly  transportation  v 
services  for  nearly  7,000  handicapped  children  in  Nashville  are 
purchased  with  these  funds.  We  cannotSafford  a  25-percent  reduc- 
tion in  this  area,  and  we  assert  respectfully  that  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  assist  u6  in  meeting  the  obligations  it  etched  in 
law. 

In  the  period  since  Public  Law  94-142  was  enacted,  parents  of 
handicapped  children  have  been  most  assertive  on-  behalf  of  th^ir  , 
ytfingsters.  These  parents  hold  escalating  expectations  for  their 
children,  for  our  schools,  and  for  teachers.  These  same  parents  ar*e 
quick  to  emphasize  that  a^  lack  of  money  is  no  excuse  for  ojur 
failure  to  provide  their  children  with  free  and  appropriate  educa- 
tion'. ■  *  • 

America  has  always  had  a  moral  obligation  to  its  handicapped 
citizens,  especially  its  handicapped  children,  but  tqday  that  moral 
obligation  is  a  legbl  responsibility.  * 

Under  the  Reagan  proposals,  impact  aid  would  be  eliminated  for 
»    our  school  system.  This  aid  is  presently  unrestricted  and  has  been 
incorporated  into  the  general  revenue  funds.  Since  this  program  is 
not  forward-funded,  its  loss  would  be  immediately  felt. 

Another  msyor  issue  facing  the  schools  in  Metropolitan  Nashville 
will  be  refereiieed-hQw.  The  Federal  district  court  ip  currently* 
reviewing  our  school  system's  response  to  desegregation  litigation. 
In  hearings  before  the  court  last  spring,  we  were  told  by  Judge 
Thomas  Wiseman  to  emphasize  compensatory  education  in  our 
planning  and  to  give  the  utmost  attention  to  the  ecthfcational  com- / 
ponents  related  to  desegregation.        .  ^  / 
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the  proposed  Reagan  cuts  remove  my  chance  we  might  have  to 
utilize  Federal  funds  to  implement  the  directives  of  the  court. 
Funds  which  allow  us  to  purchase  multicultural  materials  in  keep- 
ing with  that  court's  expressed -interest  are  no^  beyig  chopped  by  " 
Mr.  Reagan's  ax. 

«  In  Nashville,  we  have  benefited  from  funds  for  bilingual  educa- 
tional programs.  As  a  university  center,  we  attract  many  foreign 
students,  and  in  one  of  our  elementary  schools  alone,  we  have 

-nearly  20  nationalities  represented.  These  children  need  the  sap- 
port  of  teachers  and  aides  who  speak  their  native  language  in 
order  to  help  them  make  a  successful  transition  to  English. 

We  realize  that  the  Reagan  plan  is  to  consolidate  categorical  aid 
under  two  block  grants.  These  proposals  Have  a  certdinttfegree  of  * 
surface  appeal.  Two  points  deserve  mentioning  as  words  of  caution 
in  this  regard.  \  ' 

First  if  we  are  not  careful,  block  grants  may  be  seen  as  federal 
revenyfe-sharing,  and  will  be  used  to  replace  local  and  State  educa- 
tional dollars,  rather  ttfan  to  supplement  those  funds.  - 

Second,  what  guarantees  do  we  have  with  reference  to  the  block 
grants  being  allocated  to  state  education  departments  that  the 
funds  will  be  distributed  equitably  on  a  per  pupil  basis?  It  is  not 
impossible,  as  we  understand  the  no  strings  attached  provisions,  for 
a  system  to  benefit  disproportionately  from  a  State's  block  grant  at 
the  expense  oNocal  school  systems  with  greater  numbers  of  stu* 
dents  in  a  particular  category. 

In  that  same  vein,  block  grants  will  result  in  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams being  put  in  the  same  pot  without  specific  guidelines  for 
allocating  the  funds  and, being  equitably  distributed  among  the 
several  areas.  Fierce  competition  is  certainly  likelv  to  develop, 
especially  in  light  of  the  overall  reductions  in  Federal  funding. 
In  closing,  allow  me  to  make  only  a  few  other  points.  I  would  be 

"  remiss  this  afternoon  if  I  failed  to  recognize  the  enormous  differ- 
ence the  Federal  Government  has  made  in  education  over  the  last 
20  years.  Federal  involvemewtrfras  been  a  force  for  good.  The  Fgder- 

.  aTJGovernment  has  certainly  been  able  to  do  things  educationally 
for  children,  especially  disadvantaged  children,  that  would  \hever 
have  been  done  if  we  had  warted  on  local  school  boards  and  State 
boards  of  education.  \  - 

'  We  commend  you  for  the  efforts  that  you  havS  made  and  for  they 
care  that  you  have  demonstrated.      •  . 

The  proposed  cuts  suggested  by  Mr.  Reagan  are  obviously  of 
great  concern  to,  all  American  teachers.  His  proposals  carry  a 
subtle  but  sharp  message.  He  is  helping  to  wage  a  frontal  attack  on 
American  public  schooling  under  the  guise  of  reduced  Federal  ex- 
penditures, s     m  ,  a 

We  are  convjhced  that  the  dismantling  of  th$  Amencan  system 
of  public  education  is  a  primary  item -on  the  new  Presidents 
agenda.  America  will  suffer  mightily  if  his  motives  are  realized.  In 
one  breath  he  advances  ,the  idea  of  reduced  Government  spending, 
calling  upon  the  private  sector  to  assume  a  greater  role.  In  the 
next  breath,  he  talks  tuition  tax  credits,  which  would  place  a  brand 
.newv  billion  dollar  burden  on  the  U.S.  Treasury,  and  thatfeyrden  is 
intimately  linked  wifeihe  private  sector.  Such  logic  is  inconsistent. 
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Today  national  frustration  with  inflation  is  evident  everywhere. 
However,  we  view^fath  suspicion  those  prpposals  which  advance 
the  notion  that  the  way 'to  resolve  thp  inflationary  spiral  is  to  cut 
/'key  social  and  educational  programs.  Children  tfho  fail  to  master 
xthe  basic  skills,  handicapped  children  not  allowedUWP reach  for  their 
potential,  and  boys  and  girls  denied  adequate  school  lunches 
become  Jflfig-term  societal  liabilities.  .  « 
/  Government  at  all  levels  must  maintain  a  thorough  commitment 
•to  our  public  school  system.  To  do  legs  than  that  means  that. the 
less  'fortunate  are  relegated  tp_  inferior  educational  opportunity. 
Sadly,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  panel,  the  Reagan  propqsals 
begin  to  do  precisely  that.  m  ' 

Chairman  Perkins.,  Thank  you  very  much.  We  will  withhold  our 
interrogation  for  just  a  few  minutes.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Ron 
Marec,  Ohio  Federation  of  TeachSrs.  We  are  interested  to  hear 
from  Ohio.  Go  ahead. 

.  [The  prepared  statement  of  Ronald  Marei:  follows:] 

1     •  '  NJ  \     .  - 

Prepared  Statement  -of  Ranald,  E.«  Marec,  President,  Ohio  Tederatn 
'    y    Teachers,  AFT,  AFL-CIO 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  Ronald  Marec,  President 
of  the  Ohio  Federation  of  Teache*,  AFL-ClO  Our  organization  appreciates  this 
opportunity  to  express  our^riou^concerns  about  the  deleterious  effects  the  Admin- 
istration's proposed  budgeUxutggpill  have  upon  public  education/  ✓  > 
First,  it  must  be  rememberea  that  the  President's  proposed  cuts  come  on  ttfp  of 
another  massive  cut  that  takes  effect  this  year  with  the  elimination  of  state  revenue* 
sharing  Over  $750  million  has  been  lost  to  education  by  the  termination  ofcstate 
revenue  sharing.  Thirteen  states  used  all  of  their  revenue  sharing  funds  for  educa- 
tion and  many  others  used  significant  amounts  to  support  their  educational  process 
,In  Ohio,  where  48  percent  of  state  revenue  sharing  was  used  for  .elementary  and 
secondary  education  and  27  percent  of  state  revenue  sharing  was"  used  for  higher 

.    education,  a  total  of  $93  million  was  lost.  ^ 

*  *  i  Now.  the  Administration  has  applied  what  is  described  as  an  across-the-board  20 
.  percent  cut  to  elementary  and  secondary  education.  The  National  School  Board 
Association  calculates  the  cut  as  being  close  to  30  percent  when  Impact  Aid  and 

,  Vocational  Education  are  considered.  If  Child  Nutrition  prografte  are  included,  the 
size  ofLthe  cut  escalates,  to  36  percent.      '  / 

Among  tW  likely  Jamifications  of  the  Administration's  proposed  budget  is  an 
increase  in  statA  and  #  local  taxes.  For  example,  by  slashing  Fedefal  Aid  to  the 
handicapped,  th^^dminisiration  will  not  be  lifting  Federal  mandates  that  require 
all  handicapped  ^ffldren  be  provided  an  appropriate  public  education.  Federal  law 
and  many  court  decisions  will  remain  on  the  books.  Likewise,  whatever  the  Admin- 
istration's attitude,  the  FederaUjcourts  have  ordered  some  expensive  remedies  to 
bring  about  school  desegration.  Those  orders  remain  in  effect,  and  in  the  case  of 
*  Ohio,  we  are  the  most  litigated  state  in  the  nation  on  desegregation  matters.  In 
Cleveland,  to  cite  one  example,  12-20  percent  of  the  budget  is  designated  for 
desegregation  costs  $40  million  was  taken  out  of  the  General  Fund  of  the  Cleveland 
schools  for  desegretion  costs  in  1980-81,  and  another  $30^31  million  will  be  ,needed 
in  1981-82.  Thus,  state  and  local  governments  will  be  requijred  tcraise  their  taxescto 
pay  for  these  services.  What  the  Administration's  proposed  budget  will  necessitate  is 
a  transfer  of  taxes  from  one  level  of  government  to  another.  In  Ohio  the  proposed 
Federal  cuts  corfipound  an  already  critical  crisis  in  sohool  funding.  The  Ohio  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction*,  Dr.  Franklin  WSlter,  prior  Jto  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Federal  budget,  stateo1  the  need  for  almost  $1  bitlron  in  additional 
monies  in  the  state  education  budget  to  provide  Ohio's  children  with  merely  an 
'  adequate  education  in  the  next  biennium. 

By, cutting  $1.5  billion," 25  percent,  in  funding  for  the  proposed  Consolidation 
Program  (which  included  ESEA  Title  I,  Education  for  all  handicapped  children, 

^ Adult  Education,  Bilingual  Education,  Emergency  School  Aid,  LEA  School  Librar- 
ies) will  not  have  flexibility  as  its  major  result,  but  rather  will  force  competition 
among  high  priority  needs  down  to  the  local  level.  The  disadvantagedSvould  have  to 
fight  the  handicapped  for  shares  of  a  much  smaller  pie.  The  details  for  the  Consoli- 
dation Program  are  not  yet  available.  We  do  not  know  what  formulas  would  be  used 
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to  distribute  fluids,  nor  do  we  know  what,  if  any,  accountability  schemes  might  be 
attached  to  the  money.  We  do  know,  however,  that  the  contemplated  reduction  of 
funds  passed  down  to  the  local  level  means  fewer  educational  programs  and  fewer 
teachers.  The  AFT  Department  of  Research  indicates  with  a  conservative  estimate 
that  1,775  teaching  positions  in  Ohio  will  be  lost  in  fiscal  year  1982  due  to  President 


.lagan's  budget  proposals4  and  1,125  teaching  positions  will  be  lost  in  Kentucky 
64,460  teaching  joos  will  be  lost  nationwide.  If  the  Administration's  contemplated 
recision  for  1981  goes  into  effect,  these  figures  will  double.  It  is  estimated  that 
55,000  teaching  jqbs  are  lost  for  every  $1  billion  cut  in  Federal  funds.1 
•  *Among  Ohio's  largest  cities,  which  increasingly  are  becoming  the  homes  of  the 
poor,  disadvantaged,  unemployed  and  minorities,  the  proposed  Federal  budget  cuts 
will  exacerbate  an  already  critical  situation.  If  a  25  percent  cut  in  Federal  funds  is 
passed  on  to  the  local  level,  we  find  the  following:  * 


Oty  v 

0 

4 

1980-81  federal 
load* 

Projected  loss  of 
federal  funds1 

 *  ^ 

Cleveland  '      *  . 

$28,000,000 

$7,000,000 

Columbus  •  ~ 

14,200,000 

3,500,600 

Cincinnati  .*  . 

13,000,000 

3,000,OdC 

Toledo  

11.000.000 

2,750,000s 

*0foo  Federation  of  Teachers  Sorvey  of  Large  Qty  Scfrd  Districts.  Mar  12.  19S) 

For  the  state  'of  Ohio  a  loss  «J  $69  rrfillion  is  estimated  in  elementary  and 
secondary  programs  and  another  $58  4  million  in  the  Nutrition  Program  Columbus 
in  preparing  for  the  Federal  loss  in  its  nutrition  (school  lunch)  program  is  already 
projecting  a  30$  increase  in  student  meal  prices. 

Just  in  one  program,  Title  I,  Ohio  will  lose  $22  million  under  the  current  Admin- 
istration's proposed  budget  from  what  was  projected  in  the  previous  Administration 
This  will  mean  38,595  fewer  students  being  served  by  that  program  and  1,103 
unemployed  teachers/2    .  8  •* 

In  justifying'oudget  cuts,  the  President  has  stated  that  the  Federal  government 
must  get  out  of  the  business  of  subsidizing  ^programs  for  people  who  do  not  really 
need  Federal  assistance.  Yet,  it  is  the  disadvantaged-  and  the  handicapped  who  will 
suffer.  Short  changing  education  is  a  guarantee  of  future  problems  that  will  be 
more  expensive  to  solve  the  longer  they  a;e  pot  addressed.  It  is  desirable  that 
Headstart  will  be  saved-  from  the  budgettex,  but  the  benefits  of  Headstart  will  be 
lost  without  an  adequate  Title  I  prograj^tp  carry  the  work  forward.  We  must 
recognize  .that  education  is  a  capital  investment  that  results  in  increased  productiv- 
ity and  better  livirfe  standards  for  the  American  work  force.  For  example,  Federal 
estimates  indicate  that  in  financing  the  G.I.  Bill  for  every  dollar  spent  the  Federal 
government  received  $13  back  in  increased  tax  revenue  from  the  increased  earning 
power  that  education  produced.  How  then  can  slashing  compensatory  and  vocational 
education  programs  fit  into  the  national  plans  for  re-industrialization  and  greater 
productivity?  '  *  9 

While  the  details  are  not  available,  <jt  appears  that  the  cuts  in  higher  education 
are  also  ominous.  Currently,  the  Federal  government  provides  about  $10  billion  per 
year  in  student  aid.  Two  billion  dollars  cdmes  from  the  Social  Security  program 
which  is  proposed  to  be  totally  eliminated  over  the  next  four  years.  More  objection-, 
able  is  a  proposal  which^equires  a  $750  contribution  from  all  families  which  receive 
a  Basic  Education  Opportunity  Grant.  This  $750*  would  reduce  the«allowable  ex- 
penses to  which  a  BEOG  grant  could  be  applied.  It  will  work  a  special  hardship  on 
^e.  poor,  It  we  were  describing  an  insurance  program,  this  money  would  be  accu- 
*rafely  characterized  as  a  dedUctable.  s        ,  * 

Further,  major  changes  are  proposed  in  the  Guaranteed  Student- Loan  program 
Student  Loan  programs  currently  represent  a  major  element  to  higher  education  for 
so  many  American  families.  The  AFT  has  always  held  that  more  Federal  resources 
should  be  placed'  behind  grant  programs  and  that  loans  are  not  the  best  way  to 
finance  college  costs.  Still  a  sound  loan  program  is  vital  to  a  Balanced  student  aid 
package.  However,  it  seems  that  student  loan  limits  will  be  reduced  and  the  in- 

' 1  AFT  Department  of  Research  calculations  from  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
data. 

Note.  Calculated  on  Jbases  of  31  percent  decline  in  total  Federal  education  expenditure  (as 
estimated  by  National  School  Boards  Association)  by  state,  assuming  a  constant  student/ teacher 
ratio.  «       m  * 

aOhio  State  Department  of  Education,  Division  of  Federal  Assistance,  ESEA  Title  I,  Mar  13, 
1981.  » 
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school  interest  subsidy  will  be  terminated  Henceforth,  the  interest  costs  on  guaran- 
teed loans  will  be  accrued  by  students\while  they  are  in  school.  Currently,  interest 
while  the"  student  is  in  school  is  paid  by  the  Federal  government.  Students  will 
graduate  with  an  even  greater  debt  than  they  now  have  or  the  increased  costs  will 
simply  make  college  unavailable  to  many  families.  • 

Finally,  the  President  proposes  to  eliminate  the  Student  Loan  Marketing  Associ- 
ation access  to  Federal  borrowing.  What  this  will  do  is  put  student  loans  %lmost 
totally  into  the  private  sector  with  access  to* loans  being  determined  by  one's 
relationship,  to  financial  institutions.  «  r 

By  dramatically  increasing  the  coils  of. loans  to  families  and  students,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  less  access  to  higher  education  will  be  the  result. 

In  conclusion,  the  Administration's  proposed  budget  cuts  do  not  represent  a  plan 
for  economic  recovery,  but  will,  if  enacted,  cause  severe  harm  to  our  educational 
system. and  other  services.  We  hope  that  Congress  will  come  up  with  an  alternative 
program  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  our  nation.   *  *  • 

I  wish  to  thank  the  members  of  the  committee  for  their  kind  attention  and 
consideration. 

STATEMENT  OF  TftONALD  MAREC,  PRESIDENT,  OHIO 
'  FEDERATION  OF  TEACHERS,  AFT,  AFL-CIO     *  ' 

Mr§  Marec.  Mt .  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
am  Ronald  Marec,  president  of  the  Ohio'  Federation  of  Teachers-, 
thfe  State  affiliate  of  the  American  Federation,  of  Teachers,  and  a 
vice  president  of  the  Ohio  AFL-CIO. 

Our  union  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  express  our  serious 
concerns  about  the  effects'  of  the*  administration's  proposed  budget* 
cuts  upbn  public  education. 

First,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  President's  proposed  cuts 
come  on  top  of  another  massive  cut  that  takjes  effect  this  year  with 
the  elimination  of  State  revenue  sharing  Over  $750  million  lias 
been  lost  to  education  by  the  teisiJ^iation  of  State  revenue  sharipg. 
THirteen  states  use  all  of  their  re^nue  sharing  funds  for  education 
and  many  others  use  significant  amounts  to  support  their  educa- 
tional process. 

In  Ohio,  where  48  percent  of  State  revenpe  sharing  was  used  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  ana  27  percent  for  higher 
education,  a  total  of  $93  million  was  lost.o* 

Now  the  administration .  has  applied  what  is  described  as  an 
across-the-boaVd  20-percent  cut  to  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. The  National  School  Board  Association  calculates  the  cut  ^s 
being  cl6ser  to  30  percent  when  impact  aid  and  vocational  educa- 
tion are  considered,  and  if  the  child  nutrition  programs  are  includ- 
ed,' the  §ize  of  the  cut  then  escalates  to  36  percent. 

Among  the  likely  ramifications  of  the  adminisEFatiton's  proposed 
bydget  is  an  increase  in  State  and  Jocal  taxes.  For  example,  by 
slashing  Federal  aid  to  the  handicapped,  the  administration  will 
not  be  lifting  Federal  mandates  that  require  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren;be  proved  with  an  appropriate  public  education.  Federal  law 
and  many  cSurt  decisions  will  remain  on  the  books.  * 

Likewise,  whatever  the  administration's  attitude,  the  Federal 
^courts  have  ordered  some  expensive  remedies  to  bring  about  school 
desegregation.  Those  orders  remain  in  effect.  And  in  the  case  of 
Ohio,  we  are  the  most  litigated  State  in  the  Nation  on  desegrega- 
tion matters. 

In  Cleveland,  to  cite  one  example,  12  to  20  percent  of  the  budget 
is  designated  for  desegregation  costs;  $40  million  was  taken  out  of 
the  Cleveland  schools  general  fund  for  desegregation  costs  in  1980- 
81.  Another  $30  to  $31  iriiyion  will  be  needed  in  1981-^82.  Thus, 
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State  and  local  governments  will  be  required  to  raise  their  taxes  to 
pay  for  these  services.  What  the  administration's  proposed  budget 
will  necessitate  is  a  transfer  of  taxes  from  one  level  of  government 
to  another.     •   ^  '  ...  . 

In  Ohio,  the  proposed  Federal  cuts  compound  an  already  critical 
-  crisis  in  School  funding.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
for  Ohio,  Dr.  Franklin  Walter,  *rior  to  the  announcement  of  the  - 
Federal  budget,  stated  the  need  for  almost  $1  biljion  in  additional 
moneys  in  the  State  education  budget  merely  to  provide  Ohio  s  v 
children  with  an  adequate  education  in  the  next  biennium.  * 
-  By  cutting  $1.5  billion,  25  percent,  in  funding  for  the  proposed 
consolidation  program,  \rtihiot  have  as  a  result  the  flexibility  that 
the  administration  claims,  but  rather  it  will  force  competition 
among  high-priority  needs  down  to  the  local  level.  The  disadvan- 
taged will  have  to  fight  the  handicapped  for*heir  shared*  a  much 

smaller  pie.  '  n  ui 

The  details, for  the  consolidation, program  are  not  yet  available 
and  we  do  not  know  what  formulas  will  be  used  to  distribute  funds. 
Nor  jdo  we  know  what'  if  any  accountability  schemes-  might  be 
attached  to  the  money.  We  do  know,  however,  that  the*contemglat- 
ed  reductions  of  funds  passed  down  to  the  local  level  means  fewer 
educational  programs  for  children  and  f^wer  teachers. 

The  AFT  Department  of  Research  indicates  with  the  conserva- 
tive estimate  that  1,775  teaching  positions  in  Ohio  will  be  lost  in 
a  "v  fiscal  year  1982  due  to  President  Reagan's  budget  proposals,  1,1^5 
^^aching  positions  will  be  lost  in  Kentucky,  and  64,000  teaching 
jobs  will  be  lost  nationwide.  If\thef administration  s  contemplated 
rescission  for  1981  goes  into  effect,  those  figures  will  double.  A  good 
estimate  indicates  that  55,000  teaching  jobs  are  lost  for,  every  $1 
billion  cut  in  Federal  funds.  *  , 

Among  Ohio's  largest  cities,  which  increasingly  are  becoming  the 
homes  of  the  poor^disadvantaged,  unemployed,  and  minorities,  the 
proposed  Federal  budget  cuts  will  exacerbate  an  already  critical 
situation.  If  a  25-percent  cut  in  Federal  funds,  is  passed  on  to  the 
local  level,  we  find  the  following.  Cleveland  city  schools  will  experi- 
ence a  $7  million  loss  of  Federal  funds,  the  Columbus  city  schools 
_$3.5  million^Cincinnati  public  schools,  $3  mMibn,  the  Toledo  city 


school  district$2.75  million.  i      .  ,  . 

For  the  State  of  Ohio,  a  loss  of  $69  mijlion  is  estimated  in 
elementary  and  secondary  programs  and  another  $58.4  million  in 
the  nutrition  program*  The  city  school  district  of  Columbus,  in 
preparing  for  Federal  loss  in  its  nutrition  program,  is  already 
projecting  a  30-cent  increase  in  student  meal  prices. 
.  Just  one  program  in  Ohio,  title  I,  will  lose  $22  million  under  the 
current  administration's  proposed  budget.  Using  State  department 
projections,  this  will  mean  38,595  fewer  stilts  in  our  State  being 
served  by  that  program  and  1,103  unemployed  teachers. 
"  In  justifying  the  budget  cuts,  the  President  has  stated  that  the- 
Federal  Government  must  get  out  of  the  business  of  subsidizing 
programs  for  people  who 'do  not  really  need  Federal  assistance.  Yet 
it  is  the  disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped  whe  will  suffer.  Short- 
changing education  is  a  guarantee  of  future  problems  that  will  be 
more  expensive  to  solve  the  longer  they  are  not  addressed. 
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It  is  desirable  that  Head  Start  will  be  saved  from  the  budget  ax, 
but  the  benefits  of  Head  Start  will  be  lost  without  an  adequate  title 
I  program  to  carry  the  work  forward.  We  must  recognize  that 
education  is  a  capital  investment  that  results  in  increased  produc- 
tivity and  better  living  standards  for  America's  work  force.  For 
example,  Federal  estimates  indicate  that  in  financing  the  GI  bill, 
for  every  Federal  dollar  spent,  the  U.S.  Government  received  $13 
back  in  increased  tax  revenue  from  the  increased  earning  power 
that  education  produced.  How  then  can  slashing  compensatory  and, 
vocational  education  programs  fit  in  the  national  plans  for  reindus- 
triajization  and  greater  productivity? 

If  we  take  a  look  at  higher  education,  we  find  that  again  the 
situation  is  just  as  oninous  as  for  secondary  and  elementary,  and  in 
the  written  testimony  there  is  at  least  some  rationale  for  that 
statement.  *  ' 

Basically  in  conclusion,  therefore,  members  of  the  panel,  it  is  our 
organization's  feeling  that  the  administration's  proposed?  budget 
cuts  do  not  represent  a  plan  for  economic  recovery,  but  will  if 
enacted  cause  severe,  harm  to  our  educational  system  and  other 
services.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  economic^  of  it  may  just  be  the 
opposite. 

For  example,  just  in  February  260  Cleveland  teachers  and  80  / 
teacher  aides  were  laid  off.  Immediately  the  first  action  of  the 
union  was  ,to  make  sure  that  they  had  properly  filed  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  to  make  sure  that  they  had  applied  for 
food  stamps  and  jpb  counseling  'too^k  place  through  the  United 
Labor  Agency,  part  of  which  is  funded  by  CETA.  So  it  sort  of  all 
ties  together. 

f  We  nope  the  Congress  will  come  up  with  an  alternative  program 
which  will  truly  meet  the  needs  of  our  Nation  and  our  children. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Chainpan  Perkins.  Thank^  you  very  much.  We  will  now  hear 
from  Mr.  Walter  Mika,  Jr.,  "president  of  the  Virginia  Education 
Association. 

{The  prepared  statement  of  Walter  Mika  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Walter  J  Mika,  Jr.,  President,  VifcbiNiA  Education 

Association 

The  Virginia  Education  Association  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  present  this 
statement  op  the  impact  of  the  prouased  Federal  budget  cuts  on  education  programs 
and"  services  in  Virginia.  I  want  V  overview  briefly  for  you  some  relevant  facts 
about  Virginia  and  now  education  is  funded  in  the'Commonwealth.  Virginia  is  a 
State  of  contrast,  diversity,  and  wide  disparity  in  terms  of  educational  opportunities 
available  to  its  children  A  rapidly  expanding  urban  corridor  extends  from  the 
suburbs  of  Washington,  DC.  down  Virginia's  eastern  shoreline  to  Norfolk  and 
Virginia  Beach.  Virginia's  largest  school  division,  Fairfax  County,  enrolls' 128,653 
students  and  employs  7,721  instructional  personnel  while  Cape  Charles,  its  smallest 
school  division,  hqe  219  students  and  employs  20.5  instructional  personnel  Virginia 
has  seven  core  «iyes  enrolling  some  151,000  children.  A  substantial  majority  of 
these  children  have  special*  needs  which  impose  high  costs  on  these  localities. 
*  *  i 

DISPARITIES 

The  ability  of  Virginia  localities  to  support  education — represented  by  the  amount 
of  property  taxable  for  school  puroses  in  1978-79 — ranges  from  a  high  of  $377,872 
per  pupil  in  Surry  County  to  a  low  of  only  $29,347  in  Scott  County.  Surry  County  in 
other  words,  is  ten  times  as  able  to  support  education  as  Scott  County. 

The  disparity  in  effort  to  support  education  is  as  great.  One  measure  of  this  effort 
is  the  true  tax  rate  on  each  $100  of  property  taxable  for  school  purposes,  a  figure 
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which  varied  in  1978-79  from  $1.66  injPetersburg  to  30  cents  in  Louisa  County.  This 
/  means  that  the  people  are  taxed  five  tunes  as  much  for  education  in  Petersburg  as 
they  are  in  Louisa  County.      ,  ± 

FUNDING 

In  1979-80,  Virginia  expended  $1,800,389,02^*  the  operation  of  its  public 
schools.  These  expenditures  came  from  the  followi%  sources:  Local  government's 
percent;  State  one  percent  sales  tax  earmarked  for  education— 10.8  percent;  State 
jravenunent— 30.6  percent;  Federal  government— 10.6  percent.  These  percentages 
demonstrate  that  tne  primary  support  for  public  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion inv  Virginia  comes  from  the  local  government.  This  pattern  of  primary  local 
support  in  Virginia  has  continued  in  the  face  of  a  general  trend  in  the  United 
States  for  the  assumption  of  a  gregj|£  percentage  of  financial  support  by  the  State 
governments.  N 

School  divisions  in  Virginia  have  ho  taxine  authority  and  are  fiscally  dependent 
on  local  governing  bodies  for  local  school  funds.  The  bulk  of  these  local  funds  comes 
from  the  property  tax  in  most  localities.  \ 

Local  school  aivision  boundaries  in  Virginia  are  coterminous  with  governance 
unit  boundaries  and  school  board  members  are  appointed  by  either  the  governing 
body  or  a  trustee  electoral  board.  It  is  unlikely,  therefore,  that  Virginia  localities 
would  increase  local  appropriations  to  replace  funds  lost  as  a  result  of  the  Federal 
budget  cuts.  If  the  timetable  for  the  budget  cuts  is  moved  forward  to  impact  on  the 
1981-82  school  year  beginning  this  September,  the  result  in  Virginia  will  be  the  loss 
of  these  programs  which  serve  the  poor,  the  handicapped  and  the  disadvantaged 
children. 

Exhibit  I  shows  for  1979-80  the  percent  of  total  expenditures  derived  from  Feder- 
al funds  for  each  Virginia  locality  and  the  per  pupil  expenditure  from  Federal  funds 
for  each  Virginia  locality.  The  percent  of  total  expenditures  for  operation  from 
Federal  funds  varies  from  23.5  percent  in  Prince  George  County  2.7  in  Farjfax  City. 
The  per  pupil  expenditure  for  school  operation  from  Federal  funds  varies  from  $521 
per  pupil  in  Surry  County  to  $43  per  pupil  in  Fairfax  City. 

IMPACT  OF  THE  PROPOSED  BUDGET  CUTS  ON  VIRGINIA  % 

The  previously  cited  statistics  Semonstrate  the  extent  to  which  Virginia  localities 
participate  in  Federal  Education  Programs.  Exhibit  II  summarizes  with  dollar 
amounts  the  Federal  programs  in  which  Virginia  participates  in  1980-81.  Exhibit  II 
shows  that  if  the  recently  announced  cut  of  25  percent  is  applied  to  the  affected 
programs  for  1980-81,  the  loss  in  Federal  funds  would  be  $29,740,722.  Figures  are 
not  yet  available  program  by  program  for  1981-82.  In  addition,  Virginia  ranks  fifth 
among  the  States  in  receipt  of  Federal  impact  aid  funds.  Exhibit  III  compares 
impact  aid  payments  under  the  Reagan  proposal  for  fiscal  year  1982  with  the  fiscal 
year  1981  appropriation.  Under  the  propsaf,  Federal  impact  aid  payments  for  Vir- 
ginia localities  would  be  reduced  from  $34,606,000  to  $4,087,000— a  loss  of 
$30,519,000.  The  number  of  localities  receiving  impact  aid  would  be  reduced  from 
sixty-nine  to  two:  Prince  George  County— $1,620,000  and  York  County— $2,466,000. 
The  combined  cuts  affecting  Federal  education  programs  and  services  and  impact 
aid  amount  to  $92,515,772.  This  is  a  conservative  estimate  Since  the  25  percent 
reduction  was  applied  to  funds  available  for  Federal  programs  in  1980-81.  I  would 
also  point  out  that  the  discontinuation  of  the  State  share  <tff  Federal  revenue 
sharing  meant  a  one  year  loss  in  education  funds  to  Virginia  of  approximately  $50 
million.  Virginia  was  one  of  eleven  States  which  used  all  if  its  State  share  of 
Federal  revenue  sharing  funds  for  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

The  core  cities,  the  localities  with  low  ability  to  pay,  and  the  impact  aid  school 
divisions  have  made  extensive^ise  of  Federal  funds  to  equalize  educational  opportu- 
nities for  Virginia  children.  Theproposed  budget  cuts  will  have  a  devastating  impact 
on  Virginia  localities.. As  an  example,  exhibit  IV  shows  th&  effect  of  the  pronosed 

\,  cuts  on  programs  and  services  in  Norfolk— one  of  Virginia's  core  cities.  Seven 
program  and  service  areas  would  be  cut  by  $5.6  million— seven  percent  of  the  $80 
million  school  operating  budget  This  survey  was  completed  by  the  Norfolk  school 
division  prior  to  the  announcenent  that  the  proposed  cuts  would  be  increased  from 
W  percent  to  25  percent 
In  closing,  I  would  point  out  that  a  recent  Louis  Harrfc  survey  found  that 

/  ;  Americans  strongly  support  all  the  budget  cuts  called  for  by  President  Reagan 

r   except  two:  t  v-  _ 

By  64-42  percent*  a  majority  is  opposed  to  the  President  s_ call  for  a  cut  in  Federal 
aid  to  primary  and  secondary  education.  *  • 

*       By  w-36  percent,  a  clear  majority  is  opposed  to  the  Keagun  plan  to  cut  medicaid. 

5Er|c  ...  508  • 
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For  more  than  a  decade,  the  Harris  survey  has  consistently  found  4oat  Americans 
line  up  against  cutbacks  in  Federal  programs  in  the  fields  of  health  and  education. 
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76419 


14.9* 
11.2 
11.6 
14.3  v 

22.4 
234 
5.4 
10.3 
11.8 
155 

/" 
8.4 

8.4  ^ 
107 
160 

6.7 
103 
206 

7.9 

93 
234 
16.6 
11.2  * 
12.1 
14  8 
178 
15.2 
8.9 
23.1 


13.4 
103 


^  512 


To* 


ftrcwtt 

of  tout 


$1,22$  * 

ItM 

,  3,026 

12408 

8/409 

1398 

6,290 

Oil 

5,750 

•  wrt 

8^18 

1,477 

6340 

1,920 

8370 

8,651 

8377 

134$ 

7378 

7^19 

xm 

11,586 

3310 

49333 

1,639 

8/483 

2!  170 

841* 

•  1313 

•  7.764 

1333 

7J061 

1331 

6322 

1415 

7.128 

1322 

•  6385 

1,922. 

7*78 

1363 

9.762 

1,509 

6339 

1.641 

8£I2 

147$ 

7.106 

1,955 

6,700 

*I364 

8370 

1.923 

7,137 

1,205 

5392 

1^34 

6,795 

3«* 

17 
70 

5-' 

67" 


18 
33 
25 

4 

1 

f4  " 
til 

'  28 

43 
.  59 

41 

54 

30 
6 

58 
13 
42 
50. 
15 
40 
85' 
49 


585,647 

1 398336 

( 

33,374366 

5.730.419 
1.986,167 
13.006.744 
37453.484 
1.648.907 
5301.176 


I2.I5U76 

7.688466 

4492.133 
,2.983460 
'  4378376 
2J833I5* 
38.495302 
4.455364 
7.795^82 
1327.497 
20449.495 
5.062.004 
2363389 
5.7704)4 
50472307 
73.4H186 
1.459330 
14.947.467 
2.757.994 
31321345 


$  74.000 

173^85 

2,715.195 

678.173 
170.643 
1384.138 
4.752391 
151418 
322,732 
241,998 
1389388 

153339 
226344 
431379 
428.101 
245.612 

438348^ 
40249^ 
6(4*64 
82489 

1.469.142 
293.451 
207449 
676490 

6.150445 
15,467387 
189.960 

1.942.933 
240.436 

4JWJ340 


124* 

59 

124 

61 

74 

116 

118 

68 

84 

v106 

124 

V 

124 

94 

94 

5.9 

,  J27 

14 

i  106 

13.1 

?  51 

20 

136 

53 

130 

143 

39 

18 

101 

tu 

68 

127 

56 

94 

97 

7.9 

114 

64 

125 

74 

118 

54 

128 

11 

110 

11.7 

71 

124 

62 

214 

9 

■34 

54 

110  . 

54 

17 

104' 

28 
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Exhibit  II 


FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  .  1*0*1 

VIRGINIA 


 ~  > :       *  ,  FEDERAL  FUNDS 

AWARDED 

I  PROGRAM  —   :   :   :  T0TALS 

-  TITLE  1         FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  MEET  SPECIAL  EDUCATIONAL 
NEEDS  OF  CHILDREN** 

Handieaonad   •  '      *    1, (TO, 945 

L~*J  iKEItian  A—c«,  (Educatieoollr  DaorWrf  Childran)  ....  » 

Migrant  (Educationally  Daarivad  ChUdron  Migrant)  

Suu  AdmWatrotton  (EdwatlonaJly  Doacirad  Children)   NM« 

Naglactad  or  DalUojiant  CMldran  (Educationally  Daacirod 

CfcU4/*n  U  Sulo  Admfelotarad  Inotituiiana  Barring  Nogtoctod 

,  fcD«!inqwnI3ChUdrw)   #..;.....  »  SH'ZX 

Adult  Corructiana]  Inatltetiao*    »     7X1. HO 

TITLE  U        BASIC  SWLLS  IMPROVEMENTS**  *  

TITLE  TV       EDUCATIONAL  IMPROVEMENT,  RESOURCES  AND  SUPPORT  •*  • 

Librarias  and  Looming  Raooureaa   •   t 

Educational  Iwfwuninl  in  Local  Educational  Prncttoo  t  3.259.7>6« 

TITLE  VI       EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID** 

Civil  Right*  TacKmcaJ  Aaoiatonco  and  Tr*buna   

TITLE  VII  *   BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  •*  

TITLE  DC       GIFTED  AM>  TALENTED  CHILDREN  ** 

Education      Giftod  and  TaJanUd  Chtfdran  and  Youth    t  110,000 

Education  for  Ctftad  and  Talantad  Childron  and  Yo*tfh  (Proj««t' 

.   CETT-UP)  *   tt.OOO 

TITLE  X    '   IMPACT  AID  AMENDMENTS 

Schoal  AsoiaUne*  In  Fadai-aJly  Affactad  Am»  -  Maintenance 
and  Operation  * 

TITLE  XI    -  INDIAN  EDUCATION  . 

Grant*  to  Local  Educatian  AgonciaO   w   J/ 

TITLE  Xin     REVISION  OF  OTHER  EDUCX^fON  PROCRAMS 

Part  A  -  Adult  Education**  *   *  2»?J?'£L 

PartC-Indochtm»oRafwChUdran   #  465.4M* 

Part  D-  Educotion  af  tho  Hondtcapaod;  . 

Hondicappad  School  Prog~m.~  .  «...      *  ^EP/gJ  *■*•» 

-  ,      Handfeappad  Innoraifra  Programs  -  Daaf  Blind  Cantor* **  ..  1*Z,5zI  „,  „m 

rUndleappad  PaJ^nal  fVagaration**   23,575,071 

CAREER  EDUCATION 

Caroar  Edueatian  Incaotiro  TV  a  or  am   #  

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OF  lftt 

Fallow  Throw*  •   $  10,075* 

CfcUd  Davalaomant-  Hood  Start   •••■j*  1/  - 

APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Appalachian  Vocal  Una)  EdoeatU*  FaoUitUo/OroratUn  *a   r 

COASTAL  njWBBJV^^  ORANT»tN-AJD 

VOCjATlONAL  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1*7«,  TITLE  I  a* 

Adrtinlatratten  And  Spneial  Noodo   t  I?!'!5* 

Be*U  OrantotoStateo   ,..«.•••   15,900,344          „  y 

Cmmmm  and  Homayaldnt   i   1.004.T19 

Program  Imorwyawfri^and  lupyoctlvo  Socvtoo  ....a   3,150,204  ^ 

Planning  and  EvalueTian   ..7^7.  *  ~   134.409  l«»t3i,T94 


170,000 

34.  004,000 
1/ 


299,022 

10,075* 
131,(96 
153,325 


al  programs  *  i9to^i<oantuW) 


COMPREHENSIVE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRA1NINC  ACT  OF  1973  *•  , 
Comprahanaira  Employ™  «ot  and  TitthM  Program 

EDUCATION  PROFESSIONS  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  * 
*-  Taachar  Cory   


NATXC4JAL  SCHOOftLUNCH  ACT 

J    Nation*!  School  Lunch  Program 
CHILD  NUTRITION  ACT 


School  Braakfaat  Program  

CWW  Nutrition  ProfTAm  «■  Nonfood  Aaaiatanea**  , 


SjpcUI  MUk  Program* 

iCtriti    "  " 


Cuntion  Education  and  Training  Program**  . 

VETERANS  READJUSTMENT  BENEFITS  ACT 
Vatarana  Education*]  A»*i*tanc« 


FEDERAL  FUNDS  """"" 
AWARDED  (. 

mo-ei 

tl97t-»0  TOTALS 


$  3,270,000 


48,571,45$* 


$  3,993,452* 
•14,51$* 
3,(53,324* 
457.914* 


160,691 


HIGHWAY  SAFETY  ACTS 

Stata  «nd  Community  Highway  Safety  . 

Drivtr  Education  

Padoatrian  Safaty  


GRAND  TOTAL 


3  136,400 
30.500 
72.000- 


LOSS  RESULTING  FROM  FEDERAL  CUTS 

»  25*  Cot  of  A/factod  Programa     ......  $29,740,773 

Low  in  School  Lunch  Program  . . .  31,956,000 

Laa*  in  Impact  Aid    ^^^7177.....  30,519,000 

Total  Loa*   T   393,315,772 


^  FJf^  m*£*/i,*ct.,r  10  ^.  ,oc*J  •**c*,ion  »0*ncU»  «nd  tha  Suta  acta  aa  a  coordinator  fcoiwaoo 
th*  Off  10a  of  Education  and  tha  local  aducalion^gonciaa. 

V  Tto  Stata  DawAmafltgt  Education  maraly  act*  aa  a  aoortlnato*  and  a^ity  eor^  aga«cV  atJ*~  ' 
tharafara  rpAl*—  na  fund*. 

**    Fadaral  afoframa and  aarricaa  goiontiaUy  •ffaetad  »r  Uta  oropoaad  05$  out.     ,    <  ''} 
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Exhibit  III 
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TABLE  I 

FACE  131 

VUC1NIA 
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3*000 
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I7,bm 

3,000 
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"TMi  caONliFTCtS'eitO&rr- 

*J?*C_CUlFfFfB  CO  SCH  10  

 FAIAFAI  CITY  SCH  AO  _ 


 o— 

223*000 

r~3oroco~ 


444,000 
li) .000" 


H.oro 

0  ■ 


— n.rro 


— 7f7TOO~~ 
'10. OOP 


ir>*0f0 


 4010  ftOTO.CO  SCH  M 


8  ♦ore 

I0*0C0 
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24,0CO 
0 
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J.000 
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23*000 

— 11.000- 

90*000 
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11*000 
— x»4,000~ 

72*000 

 14,000" 

42*000 
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219*000' 
"~  "  4,000  * 
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"  12,000 
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A), 000 
,  T,OfiQ 
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*«/,nro 
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»,000 
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Exhibit  IV 


FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES 
WHICH  WOULD  BE  AFFECTED  BY  PROPOSED  BUDGET  CUTS 


Name  of  Program 


Amount  of  Proposed 
Cuts 


Public^Lav  67U  -  Impact  Aid 
AduJ t  Basic  Education 


Educational  Professional  Development  Act  (Teacher  Corp  Program) 

Elementary  &  Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  I  . 

Elementary  &  Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  IVB 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  Title  Vl 


Comprehensive  Employment  Training  Act 
Work  Study  Program 

Flov$3hrough  Funds,  Title  VIB 

£asic  Skills  Itapravenent  Program,  Title  II 


Vocational  Education  for  the  Handicapped  - 
Vocational  Education  for  the  Handicapped  - 
Smoking  cand  Alcohol  Prevention  Strategies 


Resource 
Self-contained 


-U,  300,000 
30,600 


19,687 
8ll,0?5 


22,502 
62,566 
120,576 
1,1*00 


139,712 
l*j,27?- 


31,336 
39.170 


12,600 


Total  Proposed  Cuts   ■ 

Total  School  Operating  Budget  

Percent  Proposed  Cuts  would  be  of  Total 
School  Operating  Budget  < 


5,605,801 


'79,755,798 


Please  return  one  copy  to* 
Research  Division 
Virginia  Education  Association 
116  South  Third  Street 
Richmond,  Virginia  23219 


tf-^\  *  Superintendent 


Norfolk 


School  Division 


5Tr 
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STATEMENT  OF  WALTER  J.  MIKA,  JR,  PRESIDENT,  VIRGINIA 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 


*  Mr.  Mika.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me  briefly  summarize 
the  first  two  pages  of  my  written  statement  for  you. 

The  first  part  of  the  statement  summarizes  the  disparity  that  we 
find  in  the  State  of  Virginia  in  our  ability  to  finance  our  education- 
al program.  For  example,  we  have  in  some  communities  a  high  of 
over  $377,000  worth  of  property  that  is  taxable,  whereas  in  other 
communities  we  have  a  low  of  $29,000.  This  is  a  tremendous  differ-  . 
ence  that  makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  some  of  our  school  sys- 
tems. 

When  you  consider  the  tax  rates  that  our  districts  pay  on  a  real 
value  of  $100,  we  have  school  systems  that  have  a  tax  of  $1.66  per 
$100  and  we  have  others  that  are  as  low  as  30  cents  per  hundred, 
almost  five  times  difference. 

Now  the  problem  that  we  encounter  with  this  is  that  in  the  State 
of  Virginia,  our  school  boards  of  course  do  not  have  taxing  power. 
The  taxing  power  exists  pnly  with  the  local  governing  bodies. 
^  Therefore,  the  school  boards  must  go  to  those  governing  bodies. 

At  tne  current  time  I  would  point  out  to  you  that  if  any  cuts  are 
made  in  the  current  budget,  the  date  for  advertising  tax  rates  has 
generally  passed  for  almost  all  of  our  localities  under  State  law. 
They  would  not  be  able  to  react  to  the  cuts  in  this  particular  year. 

Further,  I  would  point  out  to  you^that  the  bulk  of  support  'for 
education  in  the  State  of  Virginia  is  local;  48  percent  comes  pri- 
marily from  the  real  estate  tax.  Another  approximately  11  percent 
comes  from  sales  tax  that  is  based  on  local  sales  in  an  area 

*  makes  it  very  difficult  for  the  communities  to  have  anywhere  to  go 
'  in  balancing  these  figures. 

Moving  to  my  statement,  it  is  unlikely,  therefore,  that  Virginia 
localities  will  increase  local  appropriations  to  replace  funds  lost  as 
a  result  of  the  Federal  budget  cuts.  If  the  timetable  for  the  budget 
cuts  is  moved  forward  to  impact  on  the  1981-1982  school  year 
beginning  this  September,  the  result  in  Virginia  will  be  the  loss  or 
these  programs  which  serve  the  poor,  the  handicapped,  and  the 
disadvantaged  children. 

Exhibit  1  in  my  statement  shows  for  1979-80,  the  percent  of  total 
expenditures  derived  from  Federal  funds  for  each  Virginia  locality 
and  the  per  pupil  expenditure  from  Federal  funds  for  each  Virginia 
locality.  The  percent  of  total  expenditures  for  operation  from  Fed- 
eral fiinds  varies  from  a  high  of  23.5  percent  in  Prince  George 
County  to  only  2.7  percent  in  Fairfax  City.  The  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture for  School  operation  from  Federal  functe-varies  from  $521  per 
pupil  in  Surry  County  to  $43  per  pupil  in  Fairfax  City. 

I  think  the  thing  that  is,most  terrifying  about  the  statistics,  as 
we  look  at  the  percentage,  the  highest  percentage  of  Federal  funds 
shows  in  those  counties  ^hat  have  the  \eqst  basis  *to  increase  fund- 
ing, or  rural  counties  fire  the  ones  showing  20  a"nd  23  percent 
Federal  funds  in  their  budget.  If  those  funds  are  cut,  those  counties 
will  not  be  able  to  react. 

The  previously  cited  statistics  demonstrate  the  extent  to  which 
Virginia  localities  participate  in  Federal  education  programs.  Ex- 
hibit 2*  summarizes  with  dollar  amounts  the  Federal  programs  in 
'  which  Virginia  participates  in  1980-81.  Exhibit  2  shows  that  if  a 
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recently  announced  cut  of  25^percent  is  applied  to  the  effective 
programs  for  1980-81,  the  loss  in  Federal  funds  will  be  $29  million 
plus.  Figures  are  not  yet  available  program  by  program'  for  iy»l- 

82      '  • 

In  addition,  Virginia  ranks- fifth  among  the  States  in  receipt  of 
Federal  impact  aid  funds.  Bfchibit  3  compares  impact  aid  payments 
under  the  Reagan  proposal  for  fiscal  year  1982  with  fiscal  year 
1981  appropriations.  Under  the  proposal,  Federal  intact  Pay- 
ments for  Virginia  localities  would  be  reduced  from  $84  million  to 
$4  million,  a  loss  of  over  $30  million.  The  number  of  localities 
receiving  impact  aid  would  be  reduced  from  69  to  just  2,  Those  two 
would  be  Prince  George  County  and  Yoyk  County. 

The  combined  cuts  affecting  Federal  education  programs  and 
services  and  impact  aid  amounted  to /over  $92  million  for  the  State 
of  Virginia.  This  is*  a  conservative  estimate,  since  the  ^5-percent 
reduction  was  applied  to  funds  available  for  Federal  programs  in 
1980-81. 

3-wouid  also  point  out  that  the  discontinuation  of  the  State  share 
of  Federal  revenue  sharing  meant  a  1-year  loss  in  education  funds 
to  Virginia  of  approximately  $50  million.  Virginia  was  one  of  11 
States  which  "used  all  of  its  State  share  of  Federal  revenue  sharing 
funds  for  elementary  and  secondary  education.  • 
•  In  my  own  county  of  Fairfax,  which  many  of  you  are  familiar 
with  in  the  Washington  area,  the  cuts  in  this  particular  year  would 
reflect,  probably  only  about  3.4  percent  of  the  budget,  but  that 
would  be  some  $14  million.  Most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  local 
political  situation  in  that  area  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
for  the  school  system  to  recoup  those  losses  or  to  continue  many  of 
the  programs.  There  have  been  estimates  that  that  figure  probably 
would  increase  the  average  cost  to  the  taxpayer  if  the  tax  could  go 
up  an  additional  $168  in  just  Fairfax  alone. 

The  core  cities?  the  localities  with  low  ability  to  pay,  and  the 
impact  school  divisions  have  made  extensive  use  of  Federal  funds 
to  equalize  educational  opportunities  for  Virginia  children,  lhe 
proposed  budget  Cuts  will  have  a  devastating  impact  on  Virginia 
localities.  As  an  example,  exhibit  4  shpws  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
cuts  on  programs  and  services  in  Norfolk,  one  of  Virginias  core 
cities.  Seven  programs  and  service  areas  would  be  cut  by  '  $b.b 
million-7  percent  of  the  $80  million  school  operating  budget  tor 
that  dity.  This  survey  was  completed  by  the  Norfolk  schoo  division 
prior  to  the  announcement  that  the  proposed  cuts  Would  be  in- 
creased from  20^tO*25»ercent.  •  .  . 

In  closing,  I  would  i)int  out  that  the  recent  Louis  Harris  survey 
found  that  AmericansTstrongly  support  all  the  budget  cuts  called 
for  by  President  Reagan  except  two.  By  54  >  42  percent,  a  majority 
is  opposed  to  the  President's  call  for  a  cut  in  Federal  aid  to  pri- 
mary and  secondary  education.  I  might  comment  that  we  have 
often  heard  of  a  51-percent  mandate  in  regard  to  the  election^! 
wonder  what  a  54-percent  landslide  woul^  be  in  this  area. 

Even  higher  of  course  are  the  recommended  areas  on  medicaid, 
that  that  not  be  cut.  I  think  for  more  than  a  decade,  the  Harris 
survey  has  consistently  found  that  Americans  line  Mp  against  cut- 
backs in  Federal  programs  in  the  fields  of  h^lth  and  education. 
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In  summary  I  would  say  that  what  we  will  see  happening  if 
these  cuts  go  through  will  be  the  loss  of  particularly  high  cost 
special  programs,  particularly  vocational  education  that  require 
high  equipment  cost,  low  class  size  because  of  the  use  of  facilities 
et  cetera.  We  will  find  that  special  programs  for  those  special 
students  with  special  needs  will  go.  In  my  own  county  of  Fairfax 
we  have  some  45  to  50  different  language  problems  that  we  need  tfc) 
deal  with,  plusnhe  problem  of  large  numbers  of  immigrant  stu- 
dents who  have  come  in  in  recent  years  from  several  different 
nationalities.  t 

i  Wu  ^11  Fnd  in  the  State  of  Virginia  that  the  cost  of  the  school 
lunch  will  become  Either  prohibitive  or  go  put  of  existence.  We  will 
find  that  teacher  salaries  that  on  a  national  average  some  6  years 
ago  ranked  24th  and  have  now  dropped  to  32d  will  continue  to  drop 
even  further,  and  we  ^ill  find  that  teachers  are  laid  off. 

We  miist  avoid  some  of  these  devastating  effects.  We  cannot 
manage  to  deal  with  these. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  have  one  other  item  to  brirfg  to  your  attention  I 
have  been  asked  by  the  Virginia  Council  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
to  present  a  letter  from  their  president,  Mrs.  Lofton  H.  Alley  to 
you  and  I  have  presented, a  copy  to  the  clerk.  1  wnulH  not  read  the 
wfioleletter  to  you  except  the  last  two  paragraphs  that  I  think 
summarize  the  position  of  the  Virginia  Council  of  Parents  and 
Teachers. 

We  believe  that  the  proposed  cuts,  combined  with  the  proposed  tuition  tax  credit 
1  legislation  

Chairman  Perkins.  Without  objection,' it  will  be  inserted  in  the 
record  in  its  entirety.  Go  ahead. 
Mr.  Mika.  Thank  you,  sir.  , 

That  the  tuition  tax  credit  legislation  are  in  fact  almost  a  declaration  of  war  on 
public  education  as  we  know  it  These  cuts  ignore  an  obvious  fact,  that  an  increase 
in  ocal  and  State  taxes  will  be  necessary  to  replace  those  funds  lost  The  burden 
will  fall  on  those  already  overtaxed  and  overburdened  middle  income  taxpayers. 

The  Virginia  PTA  believes  this  Nation  can  find  a  solution  to  the 
economic  problems  of  high  inflaton,  high  interest  rates,  hjgh 
energy  costs,  and  high  unemployment  which  will  not  create  an 
unfair  hardship  on  any  one  sector  of  the  economy. 

[The  letter  referred  to  above  follows:] 

Virginia  Congress  of  Parents  &  Teachers, 

TT  -    »  Richmond,  Va,  March  9.  1981. 

Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins,  %  0  •  * 

C^[ngton  ¥§lQail0n  and  Ubor  Committee,  Ra&urn  House  Office  Building,  Wash* 

.  P^^f,  PeRkKI^s'  The  Virginia  PTA,  along  wjth  numerous  other  organizations, 
is  concerned  with  the  problems  facing  our  country  today: 

Our  stady  of  many  of  the  proposals  currently  being  made  public  leads  us  to 
believe  they  may  not  strengthen  the  economy  but  would  in  fact  be  far  more 
destructive  than  constructive  We  would,  of  course,  be  most  willing  to  share  in  any 
tair  and  eoUitable  belt-tightening  deemed  necessary,  and  we  feel  that  all  spending 
programs  J&ouid  be  reviewed  periodically  to  ensure  a  strong  economy.  However,  we 
ofhe^^  10  M  bud*eeCUtS  th*  are  proportionate  to 

The  administration's  budget  for  fiscal  1982tfor  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  Jfroposes  tc '.reduce  federal  funding  from  10.8  billion  dollars  to  7.4  billion 
dollars  This  3  4  billion  reduction  represents  a  32  percent  reduction  which  is  propor- 
tionately greater  than  for  any  other  cabinet  level  department  in  the  federal  govern* 
ment  These  figures  do  not  represent  other  education-related  cuts  guch  as  those  in 
trie  school  lunch  program,  middle-income  student  assistance  loan  programs  or 
impact  aid;.  Tor  example,  in  impact  aid,  the  proposal  to  reduce  funds  from  740  * 
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million  to  266  million  represents  a  64  percent  decrease  and  would  mean  that  of  the 
3900  school  districts^  now  receiving  impact  aid  funds,  only  350  would  continue  to 
receive  these  funds. 

We  believe  that  the  proposed  cuts  combined  with  the  proposed  tuition  tax  credit 
legislation  are  in  fact  almost  a  declaration  of  war  on  public  education  as  we  know  it 
These  cuts  ignore  an  obvious  fact  that  an  increase  in  local  and  state  taxes  will  be 
necessary  to  replace  those  funds  lost.  The  burden  will  fall  on  those  already  over- 
taxed and  over-burdened  middle-income  tax  payers.  . 

The  Virginia  PTA  believes  this  nation  can  find  a  solution  to  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  high  inflation,  high  interest  rates,  high  energy  costs  and  nigh  unemploy- 
ment which  will  not  create  an  unfair  hardship  on  any  one  sector  of  the  economy 


Chairman-PERKiNS.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Hon  Boeth,  from  Missouri.  Go  ahead. 

STATEMENT  OF  RONALD  E.  BOETH,  PRESIDENT,  MISSOURI 
NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Boeth.  My  name  is  Ron  Boeth,  president  of  the  Missouri 
affiliate  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

I  would  like  to  preface  my  comments  today  by  indicating  that 
Missouri  schools  stand  tcPlose  categorical  aid  in  excess  of 
$50,775,000  and  school  lunch  support  in  excess  of  $29.5  million  if 
the  Presidents  budget  is  accepted. 

To  put  this  measure  in  proper  perspective,  one  n£eds  to  under- 
stand two  unique  measures  that  place  severe  financial  restraints 
on  the  growth  of  State  and  local  support  for  education  in  Missouri. 
Locally,  support  for  Missouri's  schools  comes  from  the  property  tax. 
To  increase  revenue  from  this  source,  a  two-thirds  super-majority 
vote  of  the  public  must  be  achieved. 

Two  months  ago,  in  the  Pattonville  school  district,  where  I  teach, 
the  school  district  submitted  a  37-cent  tax  increase  proposal  to  its 
voters;  65.87  percent  of  the  voters  in  our  district  supported  the 
increase;  34.1  percent  opposed  it.  And  the  tax  levy  was  defeated  by 
21  votes.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Sfate  of  Missouri  the  growth  of 
local  revenue  to  support  schools  is  severely  limited. 

The  second  major  funding  source  for  Missouri's  schools  is  the 
State  government.  Missouri  ranks  14th  in  the  Nation  in  total  per- 
sonal income,  while  ranking  50th  nationwide  in  the  percent  of 
personal  income  expended  for  our  public  schools.  Despite  this  low 
ranking,  the  voters  of  the  State,  of  Missouri  approved  on  November 
4,  1980fan  amendment  now  called  the  Hancock  amendment,  which 
is  designed  to  limit  the  growth  of  State  revenue  beyond  a  certain 
floating  ceiling.  If  State  revenues  exceed  that  ceiling,  the  excess 
must  be  returned  to  the  voters.  . 

Second,  Hancock  restricts  the  legislature  from  ratifying  any  leg- 
islation that  has  cost  implications  for  local  jurisdictions.  And  third, 
the  Hancock  amendment  requires  voter  approval  for  any  increase 
in  fees  or  licenses  charged  by  a  local  or  State  jurisdiction.  Thus,  as 
an  example,  Missouri  school  districts  must  submit  to  the  voters  any 
increase  in  the  cost  of  school  lunches  for  its  students.  fc 

In  reality,  education  funding  in  Missouri  has  a  local  cap  because 
of  the  two-thirds  requirement.  It  has  a  State  cap  because  of  the 
limited  revenue  provisions  of  Hancock.  Now  we  have  been  asked  to 
shoitfder  another  burden  in  education  funding,  a  $50  million  de- 
crease in  Federal  support  for  categorical  aids.  I  ask  you,  with  the 
impact  of  the  local  tax  lid  and  the  State  revenue  lid,  where  will  we 


Sincerely, 


Mrs.  Lofton  H.  Alley,  President 
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come  up  with  the  additional  $51  million  that  the  proposed  Federal 
reduction  would  have? 

I  would  like  to  continue  my  comments  by  speaking  to  two  specif- 
ic programs.  As  I  understand  the  Reagan  budget  cut,  impact  aid 
would' b$  reduced  as  follows:  All  the  category  B  aid  would  be 
eliminated  and  aid  to  category  A  would  be  funded  only  in  the 
districts  that  had  an  excess  of  20  percent  of  its  students  as  category 
A  types. 

Presently,  more  than  150  school  districts  in  Missouri  receive 
sizable  portions  of  impact  aid.  In  our  analysis,  the  Reagan  proposal 
would  reduce  that  number  to  less  than  10  districts. 

When  school  districts  have  within  their  boundaries  federally 
owned  nontaxed  institutions,  it  becomes  imperative  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  replace  that  lost  tax  revenue  with  support  through 
impact  aid  I  would  also  like  to  indicate  to  you  that  impact  aid  is 
one  of  the  few  Federal  aid  programs  that  come  with  no  strings 
attached.  It  is  not  really  categorical  in  nature.  It  can  be  used,  as  an 
example,  to  help  us  increase  the  tragically  low  level  of  teacher 
salaries  in  Missouri. 

It  is  estimated  that  aid  for  the  public  school  lunch  program  will 
be  reduced  by  $29.5  million  in  Missouri.  The  program  as  proposed 
will  provide  free  lunches  to  only  the  truly  needy.  Additionally,  it 
would  eliminate  all  of  the  reduced  lunch  programs,  and  as  I  under- 
stand it  would  eliminate  the  other  Federal  lunch  supports,  such  as 
food,  milk,  and  special  commodities. 

If  you  combine  the  impact  of  the  school  lunch  program  reduction 
with  the  impact  of  the  Hancock  amendment,  which  I  spoke  to  a 
few  mojments ^ago,  you  would  immediately  recognize  that  every 
school  district  in  the  State  of  Missouri  is  now  going  to  be  required 
to  take^tathe  vote  the  people  a  referendum  on  whether  or  not  they 
wish  to^^ease  the  cost  of  their  school  lunches.  «~~^ 

By  the  \^ay,  it  has  been  conservatively  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
the  school  lunch  program  will  double  if  the  Reagan  proposal  is 
accepted.  Many  of  the  parents  will  certainly  decide  not  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  the  school  lunch  program  and  will  send  brown  bag-type 
lunches  with  their  children.  The  result  will  be  reduced  student 
participation  in  type  A  lunches,  reduced  nutritional  intake  for 
students,  and,  very  honestly,  we  are  expecting  many  schools  to 
literally  opt  out  of  the  type  A  schoof  lunch  program. 

In  closing,  you  can  see  that  we  face  very  difficult  problems  in 
education  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  Local  sources  of  revenue  for 
schools  have  been  capped,  State  revenues  have  a  ceiling,  and  now 
the  Federal  Government  is  proposing  withdrawing  $50  million  in 
support  of  categorical  aid  and  $29.5  million  in  support  of  the  school 
lunch  program.  It  is  our  belief  that  this  will  severely  impact  our 
ability  to  provide  quality  education  and  to  attract  and  retain  qual- 
ity teachers  in  our  schools.  /  ' 

Thank  you  very  much.' 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  for  a  good  statement. 
WeVe  glad  to  welcome  you  here,  Mr.  Smith,  president  of  the 
Illinois  Education  Association.  Will  you  proceed? 
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STATEMENT  OF  MELVIN  SMITH,  PRESIDENT,  ILLINOIS 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Mr/  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It's  indeed  a  pleasure  to 
be  here.  I  am  Mel  Smith,  president  of  the  largest  teachers  union  in 
Illinois,  the  affiliate  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

I  have  had  the  distinct  displeasure  over  the  last  2  weeks  of 
witnessing  the  demoralizing  impact  on  teachers,  administrators,, 
parents,  and  students  as  they  look  at  the  potential  cuts  put  forth 
by'the  Reagan  administration.  The  President's  approach  clearly  is 
not  evenhanded,  Aor  is  it  fair  across  the  board,  as  i\e  jyould  like  tQ 
have  us  believe  in  his  news  releases.  t 

I  think  the  best  item  points  out  Reagan s  program  is  INT.  Ihe 
truly  needy  test,  if  you're  truly  needy,  is  cut  it.  The  cuts  in  educa- 
tion serve  as  a  warding  to  the  poor,  the  hungry,  the  disabled,  those 
hampered  by  both  educational  and  physical  handicaps,  and  that 
warning  is  that  the  1980's  will  herald  the  time  when  the  help  ends, 
the  1980's  will  herald  the  time,  if  the  Reagan  approach  succeeds, 
of  Government  choosing  to  ignore  the  needs  of  the  needy  and  the 

n^educational^ystem-nationwidet  

Your  heartened  efforts,  and  we  certainly  appreciate  it  Illinois, 
as  I  know  everyone  at  this  table  jand  across  the  country,  has  beeri 
In  dedication  to  America's  children,  in  that  we  are 'colleagues  in  an 
exciting  venture  of  trying  to  carry  forth  that  most  important  goal 
of  educating  the  children  alL  across  this  country. 

Unfortunately,  proper  and  full  eduction  are  certainly  not  the 
hallmarks  of  the  Reagan  budget  cuts.  Over  $135  million  will  be 
taken  from  Illinois  schools  alone.  Sixty  million  dollars  will  be  axed 
from  the  school  lunch  program  in  Illinois,  a  program  which,  of 
course,  you  helped^secure  and  which  has  moved  us  to  a  time  where 
we  can  see  hunger  leaving  the  classroom  and  being  replaced  with 
adequate  nutrition  so  students  can  go  forth  with  their  education. 

As  a  consumer  education  and  economics  teacher  in  Elgin,  I  know 
the  value  of  that  school  lunch  program  from  deep  personal  expen-* 
ence.  I  have  ha^jstudehts  who,  if  they  "had  not  had  thfe  access  to 
that  one  hot  mfeal  which  the  program  provides,  would  not  have 
eaten  all  day,  due  to  the  economic  plight  of  their  family  situation. 
There  are  children  who  depend  on  all  of  us,  literally,  to  get  them 
through  the  day  and  to  help  them  get  the  education  they  so  desper- 
ately need.  For  them,  Reagan  economics  means  back  to  the  street 
for  the  kind  of  education  that  means  problems,  not  progress,  for 
society.  * 

Scores  of  studies  have  been  done  on  the  inability  of  a  hungry 
child  to  learn.  The  results  are  always  negative.  No  child  can  con- 
centrate when  hunger  takes  ovfcr.sThe  school  lunch*  program  is 
small  but  a  very  effective  way  to  insure  that  these  students  get  at 
least  a  chance  at  achieving  success.  #  *  _ 

In*  my  own  school  district,  Elgin,  111*,  in  1979  and  1980,  the 
subsidies  for  the  lunch  and  milk  Federal  programs  were  $700,000 
and  s&ved  6,500  childreri  every  day.  If  the  school  lunch  programs 
are  cut— the  cuts  are  enacted— most  of  those  children  will  go 
hungry.  Moreover,  thps^  cfcts  could  cost  a§  ipuch  as  $800  la  year  to> 
parents  who^Can  ill  aS&rd  to  pay.  This  certainly  Would  negate  the 
President's  ^sign'  (of  the  middle  class  reihvestment  of  savings. 
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The  Government  also  assists  in  the  Elgin  schools,  by  example,  to 
.  the  tune  of  $1,281,000  in  other  programs,  such  as  title  I,  IV-B,  IV- 
C,  and  title  III.  All  these  put  special  emphasis  on  special  children-- 
children  who  will  not  have  the  opportunities  to  pursue  vocational 
education,  learn  how  to  read,  or  have  the  crucial  benefits  of  special 
treatment  due  to  their  special  handicaps.  The  .Reagan  cuts  will 
have  even  further  damaging  effects  on  these  and  similarly  situated 
children  all  across  the  Nation. 

Reading  is  our  fundamental  basis  for  learning.  Cut  the  existing 
programs  and  the  poor  reader  becomes  a  dropout.  Libraries  are  the 
natural  and  necessary  extension  of  reading  and  an  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  Again,  in  Elgin,  the  entire  school  library  system  could 
be  wiped  out  by  the  cuts  proposed  by  President  Reagan,  Special 
education- assistance  for  handicapped  students  will  also  be  severely 
curtailed  if  President  Reagan's  program  gains,  passage  by  Congress. 

Children  who  need  the  utmost  in  individualized  instruction  will 
be  forced  to  compete  unfairly  with  others  who  have  no  handicaps. 
Children  in  wheelchairs,  those  with  mobility  problems,  and  those 
who  cannot  see'  or  hear  will  be  forced  to  go  it  alone  in  a  system 
that  has  prided  itself  in  helping  those  children.   

Elgin  has  the  seconcfhighesTrefugee  population  in  Illinois, 
behind  Chicago.  Most  of  the  children  now  are  Indochinese,  with 
some  of  Hispanic  background.  The  extensive  bilingual  program  has 
provided  a  superb  program  to  bringing  these  people  into  our  coun- 
try and  into  the  mainstream  of  American  society.  I  think  it's 
interesting,  and  I'm  sure  General  Haig  would- talk  about  taking 
care  of  the  people  that  were  punished  in  these  sorts  of  situations 
and  need  the  open  doors  to  come.  They  are  now  here  and  we're 
going  to  take  away  the  very  bilingual  program  which  we  have 
welcomed  these  people  to  our  shores  and  indicated  we  would  pro- 
vide. , 

The  President's  new  federalism  has  decreed  that  most  of  what 
Washington  is  doing  now  should  be  left  up  to  local  options  and  ' 
locally  financed  programs.  As  the  otiier  State  presidents  have 
pointed  out,  the  new  federalism,  as  k£st  as  it  applies  to  Elgin,  J1L, 
and  elsewhere,  would  mean  that  the  local  property  taxpayer  vitould 
be  asked  to  increase  their  own  burden— in  other  words,  to  raise  the 
most  regressive  tax  of  all  in  order  to  meet  the  removal  of  these 
Federal  funds. 

That  reduction  in  Elgin  of  25  percent  from  the  Federal  assistance 
to  schoolchildren  would  call  for  a  hefty  $8.09  hike  in  local  property 
taxes  and  I  must  say,  regrettably,  three  school  tax  referenda  were 
defeated  in  the  last  three  times  out,  and  I  have  no  way  to  believe 
that  because  President  Reagan  might  urge  people  to  pick  up  that 
locgl  burden  that  that's  how  they  would  vote  on  a  Saturday  after- 
nodtt. 

The  Reagan  cuts  will  create  havoc  throughout  Illinois'  public 
school  systems.  Not  only  will  the  nutritional  lunch  be  cut  for  the 
diets  of  the  poor  children,  inhibiting  their  ability  to  learn,  but 
every  student,  regardless  of  his  parents*  economic  condition,  will  be 
hurt  by  academic  cuts  which  will  prevent  the  purchasing  of  up-to- 
date  materials  and  periodicals  for  libraries,  or  cut  programs  for  the 
gifted  who  have  been  one  of  the  sole  basi&for  advancement  of  our 
country.  Students  will  not  only  be  denied  the  vocational  training  to 
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compete  in  the  market  where  unemployment  is  on  the  rise,  but 
will  find  that  courses  which  would  have  prepared  them  for  college 
have  also  vanished. 

The  only  equity  shown  in  proposed  cuts  is  that  all  students  willr- 
be  shut  out  and  hampered  in  their  pursuit  of  educational  goals.  | 
The  distinct  education  problems  of  our  large  urban  centers  and  the 
needs  that  children  of  coal  miners  in  southern  Illinois  will  all  be 
adversely  affected  with  the  Reagan  cuts.  The  attack  on  education 
leaves  no  area  undamaged  and  every  child  attending  public  schools 
who  faces  the  loss  of  a  vital  program  will  be  instilled  with  the 
feeling  that  the  Federal  Government  no  longer  cares  about  educa* 

tl0Mr.  Chairman,  ttfe  57,000  members  of  the  Illinois  Education 
Association,  NEA,  implore  you  to  take  these  messages  back  to  the 
Hill.  We  believe  in  the  great  process  that  makes  it  possible  for 
those  of  us  who  perceive  a  problem  in  the  schools  of  our  Nation  to 
be  able  to  send  critical  messages  to  those  we  elect  and  have  tiiem 
respond  accordingly.  We  support  your  ongoing  help  to  the  children 
we  teach  and  serve,  and  we-arge  you  and,  your  colleagues  to  keep- 
all  Federal  education  assistance  intact. 

Further,  we  must  build  education  together.  It  is  the  foundation 
for  our  democracy  and  cannot  be  replaced  by  any  other  institution. 

I  thank  you.  , 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Smith,  what  would  happen  to  your  voca- 
tional educational  program  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  assuming  that 
the  President's  proposal  went  through  the  Congress  cutting  the 
program  by  25  percent?  .  \ 

Mr  Smith  Well,  it's  an  immediate  direct  impact  oNabout  $ld 
million  to  that  program  in  the  whole  State.  And  it  would  seriously 
debilitate  it  We  are— when  you  look  at  the  total  dollars  of  about 
$175  million  anfUfce  kinds  of  programs  we'vfe  been  able  to  put  in 
with  the  VoTech  programs,  it  would  just  

Chairman  Perkins.  Do  you  think  President  Reagan  would  be 
able  to  revive  the  economy  as  he  talks  about? 

Mr.  SMifH.  No,  sir.  „     .  , 

Chairman  Perkins.  What  do  you  think  about  it?  1 11  ask  the 
President  of  the  Indiana  Teachers'  Association.  Go  ahead. 

Ms.  Affeldt.  We'd  experience  the  same  difficulty.  We  re  talking 
about  cutting  at  the  core  of  how  we  build  an  economy  and  that  is 
by  providing  the  human  resources  first. 

Chairman  Perkins.  And  what  do  you  think  about  it? 

Mr  Boeth.  Well,  I  wouM  concur  in  that  totally.  I  don  t  have  the 
specific  dollar  figures  that  would  impact  Missouri,  but  it  would 
certainly  limit  the  ability  of  us  to  continue  to  expand  and  instruct 
people  in  that  specific  type  of  an  area. 

Chairman  Perkins.  What  would  be  the  effect  in  your  State,  Mr. 

^  Mh^KERSEY.  About,  at  this  point  as  best  we  can  determine,  $4.1 
million.  And  particularly  hardhit  in  Tennessee  wpuld  be  those 
areas  of  the  State  other  than  the  urban  areas.  The  areas  of  east 
I  Tennessee  in  the  Appalachian  area  the  vocational  program  has 
been  particularly  helpful  to  those  young  people,  so  we  are  particu 
larly  concerned  about  that.  *  •> 
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Chairman  Perkins.  Well,  if  you  cut  back  on  the  training  pro- 
grams, do  you  see  any  way  that  the  economy  is  going  to  revive  or 
that  anybody  else  is  going  to  pick  up  this  tab?  Will  the  State  do  it, 
or  will  the  local  districts  do  it,  or  will  anybody  do  it? 

Mr.  Kersey.  Well,  I  think  one  thing  we've  all  alluded  to  up  here 
this  afternoon  is  that  the  idea  of  cutting  Government  spending  is 
hot  something  that's  restricted  to  Washington,  and  we're  running 
across  the  same  philosophy  at  the  local  level  and  at  the  State  level. 
So,  no,  I  don't  see  the  tab  being  picked  up,  certainly  not  willingly, 
until  people  suffer  mightily.  And  I  think  that  a 'lot  of  the  people  in 
our  State  do  not  understand  the  impact  that  the  cuts  are  going  to 
have  and  that  it's  going  to  take  a  couple  of  years  for  them  to 
realize  that,  if  they  go  through.  K 

Cnairman  Perkins.  Do  you  &o-mt5re  unemployment  insurance 
being  paid  out  in  your  area  If  this  proposal  was  to  go  through? 

Ms.  AfrFELDT.  The  loss  of  teacher  jobs  iri  Indiana  has  offered  the 
evidence.  It's'going  to  happen. 

Chairman  Perkins.  What's  your  idea? 
-Mr.  Boeth.  Very  definitely.  I  think  the  type  of  reduction  we're 
talking  about  in  Missouri  is  going  to  have  a  significant  impact  on 
the  dropout  rate— I  hate  to  call  it  that— of  teachers  from  the  pro- 
fession. And  it  is  going  to  very  definitely  increase  the  amount  of 
unemployment  compensation. 

Chairman  Perkins.  And  you  don't  see  Mr.  Reagan  reviving  the 
economy?  f  I 

MrJaoETH.  Not  with  this  process.  ^  V 

ChafTrnan  Perkins,  Do  you  have  anything  to  say  from  Virginia? 

Mr.  Mika.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  have  to  agree  that  We're 
going  to  hpve  some  real  problems. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  vocational  area.  For  Virginia  we 
believe  it  would  be  about  $18  million  loss  of  vocational  education, 
and  I  comment  also  that  Mr.  Kersey  mentioned  about  the  Appa- 
lachian areas.  With  the  cuts  in  that  program  on  top  of  it,  if* 
anything  is  pulled  together,  the  educational  community  in  Virginia 
these  cuts  have— our  superintendents  have  not  often  reacted  to  the 
education  association,  but  when  we  indicated  our  concern  we  re- 
ceived reports  within  2  days  from  some  of  our  rural  districts  that 
they  were  really  worried  about  the  vocational  program  in  effect 
going  down  the  drain. 

Virginia  is  not  a  particularly  good 'State,  by  the  way,  on  unem- 
ployment insurance,  and  that  would  be  a  major  problem  in  several 
areas  of  our  State. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Well,  let  me  ask  you  how  you  feel  about  the 
school  lunch  program,  j^suming  that  it  was  cut  back  *43  percent- 
Mr.  Reagan's  proposalrGo  ori,  way  across  the  panel  there. 

Mr.  Boeth.  Well,  again,  as  I  indicated  iitfmy  testimony  itself,  I 
think  that  is  probably  one  of  the  most  damaging  part£  of  the  entire 
package.  Children  just  don't  learn  if  they  are  hungry  and  the 
definition  of  truly  needy,  as  the  President  has  given  it— well,  it's 
really  undefined  at  this  particular  point  in  time,  as  far  as  I  can 
tell— the  reduced  lunch  program  is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
total  package.  And  I  think  it  would  be  very  helpfial  if  we  can 
continue  it.  \ 

Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead. 
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Ms.  Affeldt.  If  the  costs  jump  upward  for  the  majority  of  the 
program  participants  we  can  predict  that  they  will  no  longer  par- 

tlC^fonly  participants  left  are  those  who  eat  at  reduced  cost,  and 
free  lunch  recipients.  We  can  predict  that  in  Indiana  numerous  j 
schools  will  shut  down  school  lunch  programs  totally. 
Chairman  Perkins.  To  what  extent  will  Illinois  school  lunch 
rogram,  the  regular  program,  be  cut  back  if  these  go  into  effect? 
Mr.  Smith.  The  nutrition— just  the  nutrition  program  is  $60 
million,  and  you're  going  to  take  areas— there  are  several  that 
don't  have  programs  b^ause  they  are  walk-on— we  have  1,100 
school  districts.  They  don  t  have  that. 

But  you  get  into  the  larger  school  districts  in  urban  areas  and 
that's  going  to  just  destroy  the  program.  And  those  students  wont 
be  eating.  They  will  just  be  going  hungry. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Will  a  lot  of  school  lunchrooms  fold  up  in 
your  area,  Mr.  Preston? 

Mr.  Preston.  They'll  have  to.  There  is  just  no  &ay.  They  are 
already  operating  on  tight  budgets.  I'm  in  a  school  right  now  where 
77  percent  of  the  children  are  on  free  lunch,  compared  to  a  system 
that  has  a  37-percent  level.  These  children  happen  to  all  be  traina- 
ble, severely  or  profoundly  retarded,  so  not  only  do  we  provide  , 
them  free  lunch  but  in. many  Qases  we  in  fact  feed  those  young- 

sters.  "*  • 

I'm  particularly  concerned  about  the  relationship  of  the  free 
luriSh  program  and  the  severely  handicapped  children  who  are 
going  to  be  receiving  a  double  cut  because  of  the  proposed  reduc- 
tions in  special  education  funding. 

Chainyian  Perkins.  It  takes  the  regular  lunch  program^  does  it, 
to  support  the^free  and  reduced  price  lunch  program,  to  give  it  . 
stability?,  * 
•*  Mr  Kersey.  Certainly. 

Chairman  Perkins.  What  will  be  the  effect  ii^ Virginia? 
-    Mr  Mika.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  have  to  agree  witheverything 
that's  been  said.  I  think  the  same  thing' would  happenl^iminia.i— ^ 

I  would  comment  on  two  other  areas  regarding  that.  My  eXpem/ 
6nce,  and  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  schooHunch  program  seems 
to  come  in  for  sa'much  criticism,  is  .that,  there  is  $buse  of  the 
program.  My  experience  has  been  that  a  lot  of  students  who  de- 
serve free  lunches  do  not  take  them  ^primarily  out  of  embarrass- 
ment of  the  fact  of  having  to  have  them.  So  that  I  do  not  see  that 
*  measure  of  use  there.  ♦  .   .  , 

Second* r^he  nutrition  problefr,  particularly  something  that  we  re 
finding,  is  Qrat  with  so  many  forking  mothers  today  it  is  one  ot 
the  few  meals  that  children  can  rfely  on  from  all  levels  of  homes 
that  can  he  balanced.  And  that  js  a  real  .problem. 

Chairmah  Perkins.  We're  all  strong  on  defense  and  Mr.  Keagan 
is  strong  on  defense,  but  the  effefife  of  this  proposal  would  be  ttf 
weaken  defense,  just  like  during.  World  War  IP  when  so  many 
draftees  were  rejected  because  ^malnutrition.  And  that  .was  one 
brthe  real  purposes  of  the  school  lunch  program.  Do  you  agree 
with  me?  -  _       r  , 

Mr  Mika*  Very  much  so.'  I  think  the  statistics  have  found,  Mr. 
^airman,  that  m^ny  of  our  middle  class  children  border  on  mal- 
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,  nutation  now  because  of  the  improper  diets  that  they  have  and 
junk  foodf  And  the  school  lunch  program  is  one  of  the  few  pro- 
grams that,  goes  against  that  tr&nd. 

Chairiqan  Perkins.  Let's  let  the  lady  answer  that  question,  too. 
.    Ms.  Affeldt.  I  appreciate  your  pointing  out  the  history  of  how 
we  came  to  have  that  program.  It's  one  of  those  things  that  we  all 
have  lived  with  andWwfe  believe  that's  the  way  the  world  is,  and 
when  you  rip  it  away  yfau've  got  to  go  through  the  wrenching 
(  experience  of  what  life  Wlike  to  deal  with  kids  in  the  classroom 

who  are  hungry. 

We  see  the  edges  of  that  problem  now  with  some  children  who 
truly  can  t  participate,  but  it  would  hit  us  massively  in  some  school 
systems  in  Indiana  where  the  majority  of  kids  are  on  free  lunches 
right  now  or  the  majority  of  the  kids  are  on  subsidized  lunches. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Hawkins,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  think,  agaid?"this  panel  has  been  a  very  excel- 
^         lent  one,  Mr.  Chairman.  Theyiaft  very  few  questions  that  need  to 
be  answered.  One  clarification,  however,  I  would  like  to  obtain 
from  Mr.  Marec  in  terms  of  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Marec,  on  page  2  of  your  testimony  you  indicated  that  na- 
tionwide 64,460  teaching  jobs  will  be  lost  and  then  you  said  that  if 
the  administration's  contemplated,  rescission  for  1981  goes  into 
effect  these  figures  will  double.  That  seems  to  be  a  very  substantial 
number.^ 

*  Mr.  Marec.  We  would  actually  be  talking  more  about  110,000 
teaching  jobs,  which  is  a  very  significant  amount  of  people. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Is  that  from  which  programs?  Does  that  include, 
for  example,  those  that  would  be  maybe  lost  to  impact  aid,  school 
lunch,  vocational  education  and  the  other  programs?  I  was  wonder- 
ing which  ones  are  included.      .  *  ? 

Mr.  Marec.  As  far  a§  I  know  all  those  programs. 
a  ™r*  HawkiN8,  A11  of  the  Programs  are  included.  It  is  based  on  an 
AFT  Department  of  Research  study^nd  I  was  wondering  if  that 
'  study  could  be  made  available  to  thexommittee. 

Mr.  Marec.  Yes,  I'm  sure  it  can. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  would  so  request,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  that  is  possi- 
ble. 

You  also  indicated  that  in  February  of  this  year  260  teachers 
were  laid  off,  I  think  you  said,  in  1  particular-1 — 

Mr.  Marec.  Yes.  The  Cleveland  School  District. 
>  Mr.  Hawkins.  The  Cleveland  School  District.  What  was  the 
cause  of  that  particular  layoff? 

Mr.  Marect  The  Cleveland  City  School'  District  at  the  present 
time  is  projecting  a  $45  million  deficit. 

Mr.  HAwKiN&=That  has  nothing  to  do,  then—is  not  directly 
related  to  the  further  losses  that  would  take  place  in  this  

•  Mr.  Marec.  No.  That  was  beyond  that.  That  would  be  beyond 
that. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Purely  a  local  Situation? 
'  Mr.  Marec.  Well,  not  really,  because  some  of  the  problems  44 
^  dealing  with  the  creation  of  that  budget,  due  to  various  Fedei^l 
and  State  "  mandates,  especially  as  they  pertain  to  areas  such  as  s 
desegregation. 
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Mr.  Hawkins.  Then  they  generally  say  that  the  loss  in  personnel 
referred  to  in  the  study  is  rather  conservative. 
Mr.  Marec.  Yes,  it  is. 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you. " 

Chairman  Perkins.  Do  you  want  to  respond  more  to  the  question 
that  I  asked?  Assuming  these  cutbacks  went  through  what  would 
be  the  effect  in  your  State? 
-  Mr.  Marec.  Your  question  of  food  nutrition? 

Chairman  Perkins.  Yes,  school  nutrition  and  vocational  educa- 
tion. Would  the  Economy  be  revitalized  as  Mr.  Reagan  wants  to 
remalize  it?         »  # 

Mr.  Marec.  Well,  basically  I  think  in  our  testimony  I  agree  with 
everyone  else  that  it  will  not  be  revitalization  of  the  economy.  If 
anything  it  looks  like  a  blueprint  fpr  disaster.  I  .think  what  the 
President  has  projected  is  based  on  some  rather  interesting  eco- 
nomic theories  which,  if  he  gets  his  way,  we  may  be  able  to  see  if 
they  do  work.  But  I'd  rather  not. 

There  are  the  same  kind  of  problems  in  Ohio  

Chairman  Perkins.  You  see  more  unemployment  insurance 
being  passed  out? 

Mr.  Marec.  Definitely.  And  Ohio's  unemployment  insurance  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  but  already  they  are  starting  to 
project  difficulties  in  that  fund  just  because  we  are  basically  a  very 
heavy  industry  State. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Kildee.  / 

Mr.  Kildee.  Well,  I  obviously  am  in  agreement  with  you.  I  think 
these  are  the  most  outrageous  budget  cuts  that  I've  ever  seen 
proposed  in  my  17  years  in  public  service. 

I  served  on  the  Appropriations  Committee  in  the  Michigan  Legis- 
lature. After  the  oil  embargo  in  1974  we  had  to  go  back  and  cut  our 
budget  after  we  had  already  appropriated  the  money.  It  was  done 
-with  agony,  with  care,  with  precision.  v 

It  looks  like  the  administration  run  this  budget  through  a  com- 
puter, hit  an  empty  data  bank,  and  so  justified  their  bottom  line 
They  needed  to  tut  so  many  dollars  out  of  that  budget.  They  took  a 
disproportionate  share  of  this  cut  frbm  education.  And  remember 
this,  (hat  under  their  flag  of  fiscal  responsibility  is  a  philosophical 
flag,  too,Tegarding  public  education.  Remember  that. 

They  don  t  have  the  commitment  that  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  and  I  have  to  public  education.  That  scares  me.  I  came 
1  "to  these  committee  hearings  because  I  wanted  to  arm  myself  with 
more  facts  so  I  can  go  backhand  help  Chairman  Perkins  convince 
the  House  Budget  Committee  of  the  outrageous  things,  that  Messrs. 
Reagan  and  Stockman  are  trying  to  do  to  education. 

They're  going  to  succeed  Unless  we  block  them.  They  are  going  to 
do  it  unless  you  give  us  help  to  blqpk  them.  That  means  going  out 
to  the  parents,  the  teachers,  and  the  students  to  let  them  know 
what  the  effects  of  these  cuts  are.  We're  beginning  to  have  some 
breakthrough.  I  think  these  hearings  historically  are  the  beginning 
of  that  breakthrough  of  knowledge  of  what  these  cuts  will  do  t<> 
education. 

We  have  a  short  time,  however,  and  you  have  to  get  out  and 
really  spread  that  message  and  get  the  teachers,  the  parents,  and 
the  students  informing  their  Representatives  in  Congress.  Because 
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my  mail  yet  is  10-to-l  in  favor  of  supporting  all  of  the  President's 
cuts.  Let  people  know  what  those  cuts  are,  that  you  have  a  moral  * 
%  obligation  to  do  it.  You've, done  part  of  your  job  here  in  an  excel-  ^ 
*  lent  manner.  Now  those  three  groups  that  you  touch  very  intimate- 
ly— teachers,  parents,  and  students— must  be  informed.  ^ 

That's  all,  Mr.  Chairman.  -  yt^5 

Chairman.  Perkins.  Let  me  thank  the  entire  panel  for  your  help. 
You've  been  most  helpful  to  us. 

Mr.  LeMaster, -Dr.  Mallory  and  the  rest  of  you  that  are  here. 

Dr.  Adams,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Sorenson,  Mr.  Hull,*Ms.  McClure,  • 
Dr.  Dickerson,  Dr.  E*ed  Thornton— the  group  of  you  come  on  up 
here  and  we'll  get  the  rest  of  you  in  a  few  minutes.  We've  got  a  lot 
of  other  names. 

All  right.  Let  me  welcome  all  you  gentlemen  here.  Now  is  this 
all  we've  got  here  right  now  in  this  panel? 

Dr.  Adams,  "Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Sorenson,  Mr.  LeMaster,  Dr.  Mal- 
lory, Mr.  Hull,  Ms.  McClure,  Dr.  Dickerspn,  and  Dr.  Thornton.  Is 
Dr.  Thornton  here?  All  right. 

Yeahx  Dr.  Mallory  is  here,  and  Mr.  T^eMaster  is  herci,  — — — 

Mr.  Kildee.  I'd  like  to  personally  welcome  Dr.  Mallory,  who  is  a 
constituent  of  mine  and  a  long-time  adviser  to  me  in  education 
matters.  I  think  as  long  as  I  have  been  in  the  Michigan  Legislating 
and  in  Congress  he's  been  one  of  my  advisers  and  one  of  Michi 
great  pioneers  ^in  vocational  education  and  education  in  ger^ 

He's  taken  time  out  of  his  very  busy  schedule  to  comedown 1 
to  Kentucky  from  Michigan  to  testify  and  I  appreciate  it 
much.  r^i 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  know,  we  all  are  indebted  to  you  for 
sending  a  gentleman  ^Washington  like  Congressman  Kildee.  He's 
really  on  the  job,all*lhe  time  representing  you  people  and  he 
stands  for  the  right  thing.  He  always  wants  to  do  the  right  thing  in 
^the  national  interest,  of  this  country. 

Dr.  Mallory.  Yes;  I  worked  very  hard  getting  *  Congressman 
Kildee  there. 

Chairman  Perkins.  All  right.  We'll  let  you  testify  first,  since 
you've  worked  hard  for  him.  All  right,  identify  yourself  for  the 
record. 

STATEMENT  OF  ALVA  E.  MALLORY,  DIRECTOR  OF  INSTRUC- 
TION AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  GENESEE  INTERMEDI- 
ATE SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  MICHIGAN 

Dr.  Mallory.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  Congressman,  Dale 
Kildee,  and  members  of  the  "committee,  1  am  Alva  E.  Mallory, 
director  of  instruction  and  vocational  education  for  the  ,Genesee 
Intermediate  School  District.  I  am  also  representing  the  views  of 
Michigan  Occupational  Education  Association. 

The  Genesee  Intermediate  School  District  is  a  regional  educa- 
tional agency  serving  21  school  districts  in  Genesee  County  with  an 
overall  K-lz  enrollment  of  106,000  students  in  our  service  area. 
The  Genesee  Intermediate  School  District  coordinates  vocational 
education  program  offerings  for  all  its  constituent  districts,  includ- 
ing the  Genesee  Area  Skill  Center;  the  vocational  education  data  ^ 
system,  which  we  call  VEDS;  the  high  school  graduate  fallowup-^ 
studies;  vocational  education  needs  assessment— we're  cttfiducting 
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one  right  now,  a  very  i^xtensive  one — and  the  State  added-cost 
funding  for  vocationalv£3ucation  for  those  21  districts. 

The  Genesee  Are^chool  District  contracts  with  the  Flint  com- 
munity schools  fei'the  operation  of  the  Genesee  Area  Skill  Center, 
which  provides  32  vocational  education  program  offerings  and  is 
Tuwwntiy  serving  2,100  students  in  the  regular  daytime  program 
and  4,000)  adults  from  6  to  10  in  the  evening.  We  also^  administer 
the  CETA  Youth. Employment  Program  and  all  transitional  serv- 
ices related  to  that,  including  the  summer  set  program  and  the 
YCCIP  programs  in  the  county. 

As  I  am  sure  Congressman  Dale  Kildee  has  made^you  aware, 
Flint,  Mich.,  is  an  automotive  manufacturing  city  and  is  one  of  the 
highest  unemployment  cities  in. the  United  States.  A  recent  report 
showed  that  8,000  unemployed  automotive  workers  were  seeking 
retraining  and  employment  counseling  at  C.  S.  Mott  Community 
College.  In  fact  they  were  just  in  my  office  last  wjeek  finding  out  if 
they  could  get  some  more  help  and  more  service. 

ecausa_pf  liir"t.f>H  f""dS  nnly  »  fraction  of  Ihesg  people,  recpjvp  _ 
the  comprehensive  progrSn  of  services.  These  services  are  provided 
right  now  by  our  vocational  education  CETA  linkage  grant  that  we 
have  serving  our  community.  A  recent  report  presented  by  Dr. 
Richard  Donnelly,  general  plant  manager  for  Chevrolet  manufac- 
turing, clearly  illustrated  the  future  of  the  automotive  employment 
situation  for  Flint,  Mich.  General  Motofs  expects  a  comeback  from 
the  recession,  but  that  comeback  will  never  reach  the  high  employ- 
ment level  of  the  past. 

"Why  not?"  you  may  ask.  General  Motors  is  in  the  process  of 
investing  billions  of  dollars  in  new  plants,  renovating  the  old 
plants,  downsizing,  retooling,  and,  probably  the  most  important 
thing  here  as  far  as  vocational  education  is  concerned,  is  robotizing 
in  an  effort  to  meet  the  automotive  competition  abroad. 

To  accomplish  this,  it  is  imperative  that  the  unemployed  be 
retrained,  the  youth  training  programs  be  implemented^  so  that 
they  are  prepared— what  we  like  to  call  the  reindustrialilation  of 
America,  especially  Flint,  Mich.  The  ^industrialization  will  re- 
quire a  more  highly  skilled  work  force  to  meet  the  new  technologi- 
cal skills  required  to  b£, productive  in  the  1980's. 

The  Genesee  Area  Skill  Center,*which  is  typical  of  most  vocation- 
al education  centers  across  the  country,  was  designed,  constructed, 
and  equipped  to  meet  the  work  force  needs  of  the  1970's.  It  is  not 
equipped  to  meet  the  changing  technological  needs  of  the  1980's. 

Retooling  and  equipment  to  njeet  the  needs  of  the  robotized 
industry  is  needed  now*  Additional  Federal  dollars,  not  less,  as  the 
Reagan  administration  has  presented,  are  needed  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge. Bv  cutting  vocational  education  funding  it  would  weaken  the 
capability  of  recovering  from  the  economic  recession  because  voca- 
tional education  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  respond  to  our 
community's  needs. 

Vocational  educators  across  our  State  and  our  Nation  are  de- 
pending on  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  help  us  in  meeting 
these  challenges.  In  a  recent  study  published  by  W.  JE.  Upjohn 
Institute  for  Employment  Research  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich.V-this  is 
quite  a  research  industry — Pierson  writes  "Revamping  vocational 
education  and  employment  and  training  programs  is  part  of  the 
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answer  to  lowering  the  jobless  rate  without  increasing  inflation." 
That  is  the  key. 

The  report  also  said  that  "Expanding  vocational  education  to 
include  a  wider  range  of  emerging  occupations  and  strengthening 
those  lacking  in  remedial  education  skills."  The  report  went  on  to 
say  that  "Improving  vocational  education  services  to  a  wideu-  range 
of  students,  and  focusing  on  CETA,  on  the  most  disadvantaged 
youth,  should  be  a  top  Government  priority." 

I  have  heard  Congressman  Dale  Kildee  and  possibly  even  the 
President  of  the  United  States  talk  about  the  ^industrialization  of 
Ainericd.  Flint,  Mich.,  is  ready  and  waiting  on  tne  threshold  of  this 
^industrialization,  which  means  to  us  economic  development.  I 
believe  that  when  vocational  education  is  a  part  of  the  strategy, 
economic  development  means  jobs.  The  Michigan  Department  of 
Education  Division  of  Vocational-Technical  Services  also  believes 
that  vocational  education  can  play  a  vital  role  in  the  economic 
recovery,  because  they  have  included  this  important  compoftcmt  in 
the  Michigan  State  plan  for  vocational  education.  This  plan  would 
insure  any  industry,  new,  or  expanding,  in  Michigan  a  trained  work 
force  for  their  business  or  industry. 

However,  there's  a  catch.  To  make  this  plan  work,  Federal  dol- 
lars are  needed  for  quick  startup  costs.  There  are  hundreds  of 
different  and  unique  jobs  that  go  unfilled  each  year  because  no  one 
is  trained  or  has  the  qualifications  to  fill  the  job,  even  in  a  time 
when  high  unemployment  in  our  area  is  at  an  all-time  high. 

This  problem  exists  because  there  is  no  way  to  quickly  imple- 
ment a  program  on  a  cost-benefit  basis  to  meet  these  needs.  Fund- 
ing needs  to  be  made  available  through  the,  State  to  quickly  re- 
spond, to  k  training  need  that  exists  in  a  particular  community. 
These  contracts  could  be  developed  with  business  or  industry  to 
meet  the  unique  training  needs. 

Just  briefly  a  few  comments  on  the  school  lunch  program,  which 
I  also  have  responsibility  for.  The  intent  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program  is  to  provide  nutritious  meals  for  children.  With 
the  proposed  legislation  of  eliminating  commodities  and  reimburse- 
ment for  the  paying  child,  many  districts  will  eliminate  all  feeding 
programs  or  be  forced  to  charge  a  student  about  40  cents  more  in 
our  area.  This  is  about  a  50-percent  increase  in  meal  charges. 

Rather  than  eliminate  funding  for  the  paying  child,  we.  ask  you 
to  consider  the  following  areas  for  reduction  in  the  child  nutrition 
program  budget— I  hate  to  suggest  possible  changes,  but  we 
thought  this  was  a  better  solution  than  to  say  just  don't  cut- 
eliminate  profit  making  child  care  centers  receiving  title  XX  funds 
from  eligibility  in  the  child  care  food  program;  freeze  commodity 
guarantees  at  current  levels;  eliminate  special  milk  reimbursement 
at  schools,  child  care  centers,  and  residential  institutions;  eliminate 
funding  for  summer  feeding  programs. 

If  family  day  care  home  participation  in  the  child  care  food 
program  is  continued,  the*  reimbursement  structure*- and  income 
eligibility  requirements  should  be  consistent  with  school  lunch  and 
M  breakfast  programs., 

I  hope  none  of  them  have  to  be  implemented,  but  those  are  kind 
of  our  priorities  if  something  has  to  be  cut. 
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Therefore,  I  ask  you  to  support  the  continuation  of  the  child 
iftitrition  programs  because  for  many  children  this  is  their  only 
balanced  meal. 

I  could  go  on  to  list  the  impacts  that  these  cuts  would  have  on 
our  vocational  education  programs.  Overall,  in  Michigan,  we  antici- 
pate that  about  $86  to  $100  million  would  be  lost  in  revenues  to 
support  our  educational  programs  throughout  the  State.  In  Gene- 
see County  this  is  interpreted  to  about  $5  to  $6  million.  In  vocation- 
al education  it's  about  a  half  million.  It  would  mean  a  cutback  of 
about  50  percent  of  our  special  needs  and  the  kids  that  probably 
need  it  the  worst— the  disadvantaged— because  of  the  high  cost  of 
running  those  programs  where  we  are  getting  the  special  help  from 
the  Federal  funds  now. 

So,  once  again,  as  I  heard  several  people  mention  before,  you 
know,  it's  the  poor,  the  most  needy,  that  get  hurt  the  worst. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  express  my  views  on 
behalf  of  vocational  educator  in  the  State  of  Michigan  on  how  the 
Federal  Government  can  help  us  reindustrialize  Michigan,  not  in 
how  we  can  cripple  us.  Thank  you. 

^hairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much  for  a  very  beneficial 
statement. 

Dr.  RichardAdams  is  he  here? 

Dr.  Adams.  Yes. 

Chairman  Perkins.  All  right,  Go  ahead,  Dr.  Adams. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Richard  Adams  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Dr.  Richard  N.  Adams,  Superintendent,  Upper 
Valley  Joint  Vocational  School  District,  Piqua,  Ohio 

Vocational  education  programs  prepared  workers  for  America's  employers  Train- 
ing is  provided  in  local  educational  institutions  under  the  direction  of  locally  elected 
iJoards  of  Education,  with  the  advice  of  community  employers  Vocational  education 
is  the  only  national  delivery  system,  which  is  a  partnership  arrangement  among  the 
federal,  state  and  local  government,  along  with  employers,  which  provides  people 
with  skills  for  employment  in  the  private  sector  Entry  skills  and  Upgrading  are 
provided  efficiently  and  economically. 

The  network  of  vocational  education  is  in  place  and  ready  to  addres?  our  national 
emergency  of  double  digit  inflation  and  declining  productivity  There  are  more  than 
18,000  secondary  and  post-secondary  vocational  education  institutions  throughout 
the  nation,  with  more  than  350,000  skilled  vocational  instructors,  counselors,  and 
job  placement  specialists  This  system  is  available  to  function  in  the  training  and 
retraining  of  skilled  workers  to  increase  our  nations  productivity,  to  improve  com- 
petition with  countries  overseas,  and  to  fully  staffindustries  that  are  facing  critical 
manpower  shortages,  even  in  the  face  of  high  unemployment  Vocational  education 
can  convert  through  career  assessment,  career  counseling,  attitude  improvement, 
education  for  job  competence,  skill  development  and  job  jfiacement  services,  unem- 
ployed persons  into  productive  workers.  <  , 

An  example  of^hat  can  be  done  with  adequate  resources  is  the  programming 
being  conduct«Uaf  the  Upper  Valley  Joint  Vocational  School  District  near  Piqua, 
Ohio.  The  modern  educational  facility  housing  equipment  found  at  employers  is 
operating  fourteen  hours  a  day,  and  is  open  six  days  per  week  on  an  annual  basis 
The  facility  and  equipment  were  provided  cooperatively  by  the  State  ofr'Ohio  and 
the  local  voters,  who  passed  a  levy  to  finance  the  project.  I 

During  the  daytime,  almost  eleven  hundred  high  school  students  are  preparing 
for  a  position  upon  high  school  graduation,  in  one  of  thirty-two  coursesLPf  study  At 
3:30  another  shift  of  faculty  members  arrive  at  the  campus,  along  with  over  two 
thousand  adults,  who  are  majoring  in  a  vocational  education  program  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  job  or  a  better  job.  At  10.30,  a  maintenance  staff  prepares  the  building  for 
the  following  day  of  instruction.  -  I 

High  school  and  adult  education  students  receive  career  assessment  evaluations, 
vocational  guidance  counseling,  remediation  in  English  and  mathematics,  if  needed, 
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attitude,  and  leadership  development,  technical  instruction  relate^  to  the  occupa 
tion;  manipulative  skill  development,  and  job  placement  services      *  * 

In  addition,  the  Upper  Valley  Joint  Vocational  School  works 'verft  closely  with 
area  employers.  One  full-time  staff  member  is  working  with  the  operators  of  thirty-^, 
two  small  businesses,  providing  them  with  management  and  accounting  consul  tally  e^ 
services  Two  other  staff  in  embers  are  wprkmg  with  over  one  hundred  farm  op&a- 
tor  families,  providing  them  with  management  and  accounting  consultative  services 
Another  staff  member  is  working  with  twenty -eight  small  industries,  serving  as  tjje 
Training  Director  for  each  one  of  them  This  is  a  pilot  project  in  the  State  of  Ohio  to 
help  operators  of  small  industries  to  have  a  person  to  function  as  a  Training 
Director  on  a  part-time  basis  to  diagnose  training  needs,  prescribe  training  pro- 
grams, monitor  the  training  program,  and  assess  the  results  ^  9 

Tf&e  Uppek  Valley  Joint  Vocational  School  has  many  vocationaj  training  contract 
services  available  to  area  employers  For  $19  00  per  instructional  hour,  Joint 
Vocational  School  staff  will  design  and  operate  seminars,  workshops,  ana  other 
training  programs  for  employers  to  upgrade,  retrain,  or  prepare  workers 
-  An  example  of  this  service  is  what  is  called  the  Monarch  Plan  Monarch,  a  large 
Company  manufacturing  lathes,  was  facing  a  shortage  of  skilled  machinists  The 
company  advertised  for  persons  interested  in  a  training  scholarship  at  the  Joint 
Vocational  School  The  persons  responding  to  the  ad  were  given  career  assessment 
and  career  counseling  Those  who  wanted  to  become  machinists  were  given  math 
ematics,  bluepnrt  reading,  and  related  instruction  Manipulation  skills  were  devel 
oped  in  the  modern  Machine  Trades  laboratory  at  the  school.  Upon  the  completion 
of  the  program,  Monarch  had  a  cadre  of  trained  machinists  to  meet  their  employ 
ment  needs,  and  the  people  completing  the  program  had  good  jobs 

The  Upper  Valley  Joint  Vocational  School  staff  members  art  involved^  in  job 
development.  Faculty  member/  work  closely  with  area  Chambers  of  Comm'erce  in 
the*  attraction  of  new  employers  to  the  community  and  encouragement  of  existing 
companies  to  expand.  i 

Almost  three  hundred  practitioners  serve  on  advisory  committees  at  the  Joint 
Vocational  School  to  insure  that  the  instruction  is  £>n  target  in  providing  persons 
»  with  the  skills  needed  for  employment.  )/ 

The  success  of  this  comprehensive  vocational  education  deliver},  system  is  threat 
ened  by  a  potential  cut  in  federal  funding  The  proposed  27)  percent  cut  in  federal 
dollars  for  vocational  education  would  greatly  diminish  the  ability  of  the  Joint  * 
Vocational  School  to  prepare  youth  and  adults  for  existing  jobs  It  would  greatly 
retard  the  Joint  Vocational*  Schools'  involvement  in  industrial  development  I 
strongly  oppose  the  rescinding  of  any  funds  in  the  current  aj^ropnations 

In  addition,  new  legislation  should  include^adequate  finances  for  the  continued 
and  expanded  operation  of  the  national  vocational  education  delivery  system  New 
legislation  on  manpower  development  should  identify  vocational  education  as  the 
delivery  system  for  training  In  addition,  1  would  ask  that  restrictive  planning  and 
reporting  requirements  of  the  federal  government  be  removed,  which  will  allow 
more  time  and  money  for  job  training. 

Finally,  at  the  Upper  Valley  Joint  Vocational  School,  we  are  actively  involved  in 
providing  vocational  education  for  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  persons  in 
our'comm unity  This  is  important  and  it  shoirld  be  continued  However,  the  federal  . 
government  should  expand  federal  support  for  other  persons  in  addition  to  those 
who  are  handicapped  and/or  disadvantaged,  as  we  prepare  the  workersjthrough 
vocational  education  to  rebuild  our  industrial  and  economic  strength 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  RICHARD  ADAMS,  SUPERINTENDENT,  UPPER 
VALLEY  JOINT  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICj,  OHIO  * 

Dr.  Adams.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity.  I  bring  the  committee 
v  members  and  the  chairman  greetings  from  thq  State  of  Ohio.  I'm 
here  today  to  share  with  you  our  opposition  to  the  $156  million  cut 
proposed  by  the  administration.  We  are  also  opposed  to  any  funds 
being  rescinded.  And  we  would  support  the  reduction  of  restrictive 
Federal  planning  and  reporting  requirements.  We  wowld  also  sup- 
port proposals  which  have  beS^jjyyjf  for  ecoilomic  revitalizatior^. 

As  an  example,  the  accelerations  thp  depreciation  allowances 
may  well  encourage  industry  to  invest  in^modern  equipment.  How- 
ever, that's  going^to  mean  more,  skilled  workers  are  needed.  It's 
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also  going  to  mean  that  there  will  be  some  current  employees  who 
will  need  retraining. 

Companies  are  concerned  with  the  problem  now  of  finding 
skilled  workers  and  they  end  up  retraining  current  employees.  I 
have  with  me  here  today  two  employers  from  our  area  and  I  could 
have  brought  many  more  to  indicate  the  need  for  a  strong  vocation- 
al education  delivery  system  to  promote  a  strong  economy. 

Vocational  education  with  Federal  funding  is  helpirfg  disadvan- 
taged persons,  handicapped  persons,  and  limited  English-speaking 
persons  become  employable.  On  our  campus,  which,  by  the  way, 
serves  14  participating  school  districts,  we  had  last  year  23  disad- 
vantaged students  in  our  high  school  programing.  This  year  we 
have  44.  Next  year  we  have  83  enrolled.  And  it  is  with  the  Federal 
support  that  we  are  able  to  move  in  providing  services  to  a  larger 
number  of  persons. 

We  have  English  arf^a  second  language  program  where  we  are 
helping  migrant  workers  become  employable.  The  only  way  we  can 
operate  that  program  is  through  the  Federal  support  which  we 
receivfe.  * 

We  are  providing  other  services  wljich  utilize  Federal  funding- 
services  like  job  placement  and  transition  services  between  voca- 
tional education  and  employment.  On  the  other  end,  before  they 
^start  training  programs  we  have  career  assessment  to  enable  per- 
sons to  determine  what  they  would  like  to  do.  We  are  able  to 
predict  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  through  our  .assessment 
center,  which  was  put  into  place  through  Federal  funds,  the  sort  of 
occupations  that  a  man  or  woman  would  like  to  pursue.  We  find 
that  were  doing  a  lot  of  work  with  persons  in  their  early  thirties 
who.^up  to  this  point  in  time,  have  not  had  a  good  job  or  perhaps 
they've  been  underemployed. 

We  offer  vocational  counseling.  We  have  students  on  individual- 
ized educational  plans.  We  have  some  3,000  adult  students  involved 
on  slotting-in-slotting-out.  By  that  I  mean  they  Begin  their  pro- 
graming and  as  soon  as  they  are  ready  for  employment,  they  have 
finished  the  program  and  through  job  placementNthey  are  em- 
ployed in  the  private  sector.  % 

We  have  been  able  to  develop  modular  competency-based  instruc- 
tional programs  so  that  we  are  on  target  in  terms  of  the  kinds  of 
skills,  attitudes,  and  abilities  employers  need. 

We  have  been  involved,  through  some  Federal  encouragement, 
Federal  support,  Federal  funds,  in  providing  equity  in  vocational 

*  education  for  blacks,  women,  disadvantaged  persons,  handicapped 
persons,  older  Americans,  and  non-English-speaking  Americans. 

s  Vocational  education  is  the  only  national  delivery  system  where 
we  have  Federal,  State,  and  local  cooperation  and^ coordination. 
There  can  be  no  economic  recovery  without  a  continuation,  indeed 
an  expansion,  of  Federal  support  of  job  training  through  the  voca- 
tional education  delivery  system.  We  must  have  skilled  workers 

*  and  vocational  education  is  the  most  economical  and  effective  way 
toptepare  them.  4 

Cutting  Federal  dollars  will  clearly  damage  vocational  education 
capabilities.  As  .we  have  seen,  Federal  dollars— I  mean  real  Federal 
dollars  factored  for  inflation— decreased,  We  find  that  state  and 
local  funds  have  not  been  available  to  make  up  the  difference. 
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Now  the  programs  we  offer  on  our  campus  direeftly^  benefit  the 
revitalizatfon  of  our  economy  in  western  Ohio.  We  have  pro- 
grams— one  of  my  associates  is  working  with  32  operators  of  small 
businesses  and  we  are  providing  those  folks  with  consultative  serv- 
ices in  the  area  of  accounting  and  management.  Two  of  my  asso- 
ciates are  working  with  farmers.  We're  working  with  over  100  farm 
families  and  providing  them  with  accounting  and  management 
consultative  services.  ;  j 

We're  starting  a  new  program  as  a  prototype  for  the  State  of 
Ohio.  We  expect  at  this  point  it's  going  to  be  successful  and  will  be 
replicated  in  many,  other  locations.  We  call  it  the  indt^strial  train- 
ing program  where  one  of  my  associates  serves  as  the  training 
director  for^28  small  conipanies.  And  none  of  these  companies  are 
really  large  enough  to  justify  their  own  training  director.  With  this 
person, working  with  them,  28  companies^are  able  to  diagnose  their 
training  problems,  prescribe  training  programs,  monitor  the  con- 
duct of  these  programs  and,  finally,  assess  the  results.  And  what 
we're  able  to  do  is  help  them  keep  their  training  force  up  to  date. 

Some  examples  of  some  of  the  things  we  are  doing,  in  one  case 
we  had  a  compahy  having  problems  because  they  would  train 
Someone  ,as  a  repairman,  invest  $22,000,  and  the  individual  would 
decide  he  didn't  like^o  be  a  repairman.  So  we  were  able  to  develop 
some  testing  which  we  administere4  to  successful,  repairmen,  and 
then  we  standardized  that,  validated  it,  and  now  we're  administer- 
ing th$t  to  candidates  so  they  can  predictfthat  they  are  going  to  be 
investing  money  in  people  who  will  enjoy  the  work  and  be  produc- 
tive, f  A 

.This  industrial  training  program,  Jthig  program  for  faririers,  pro- 
grkfQS  for  operators  of  small  businesses,  really  represents,  I  think, 
the*  kind  of  working  arrangement  "Which  is  productive,  in  that  we 
have  Federal  support,  we  have  St&xe  support,  we  have  a  local 
commitment  from  the  standpoint  of  taxes.  And,  finally,  the  receiv- 
er of  these  benefits  also  contributes  to  the  program  through  tuition 
or  a  fee.  * 

Chairman  Perkins.  Do  you  have  two  businessmen  with  you 
where  you  have  done  their  training? 

Dr.  Adams.  Yqs,*sir.  %    .    .  .  : 

Chairman  PerkinS.  Are  those  gentlemen  sitting  beside  of  ygu? 

Dr.  Adams.  Yes,  sir.  J      •  ^  » 

Chairman  Perkins,  If  you  don't  mind,  why  don't  you  get  into 
that  aspect.  Xhat's  what  we  want  to  hear. 

Dr.  Adams.  OK^finfc.  I  have  a  couple  other  remarks  and  then  I'll 
be  glaiTto  have  them  share  with  you  some  of  the  things  tftat  we're 
doing  tog^thfer.       "  a*  j' 

Chairman  Perkins.  All  right. 

Dr.  Adams.  One  feature  that  we're  providing  for  employers  is 
what  we  call,  "contractual  service,"  where,  for  $19  an  hour  we'll 
help  them  train  hew  employees  or  train  existing  eirfplbyees.  Really, 
we  have  a  lot  of  flexibility.  WeJi^ve  the  capability.  What  we  need 
are  financial  resources  to  get  the  job  done. 

There  has  been  success.  Our  job  placement  has  been  documented. 
Dwing  the  last  5  years  ouf  job  placement  has  ranged  between  90 
and  96  percent  of  the  people  we  have  been  working  with.  We  have 
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ever  300  advisory  comtnittee  members  to  make  sure  that  our  train- 
ing programs  are  on  target. 

.  And,  in  conclusion,  vocational  education  cap  get  the  job  done.  We 
like  to  think  .of  ourselves  in  western  Ohio  in  vocational  education 
as  the  people  helping  people  to  help  themselves. 

And  a  couple  of  the  folks  that  we  have  been  working  with  are 

,„    here  with  me  and  I  would  

'     Chairman  Perkins.  Well,  you  introduce  them  and  go  ahead. 

Dr.  Adams.  All  right.  This  gentleman  to  my  immediate  left  is' 
Jim  SorSnson.  Jim  Sorenson  is  the  production  superintendent  at 
H^rtzeirPropeller  Co.,  located  in  Piqua,  Ohio. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead  and  tell  us. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  E.  SORENSEN,  PRODUCTION 
SUPERINTENDENT,  HARTZELL  PROPELLER,  INC.?  PIQUA,  OHIO 

Mr.  Sorenson.  OK.  I  thought  I  might  just  mention  we  are  repre- 
sentative, I  think,  of  some  of  the  companies  that  Dr.  Adams  helps 
and  we  have  400  employees.  And  our  company  history  goes  back  to 
when  George  Hartzell  lived  next  door  to  Wilbur  and  Orville 
Wright.  And  Wilbur  talked  George  into  making  airplane  propellers 
•at  his  lumber  mill  up  in  Piqua.  And  we've  been  making  airplane 
propellers  ever  since. 

^  Now  we  are  coming  into  direct  competition  with  an  English 
company — Dody  Rotow  is  the  name  of  it.  They  make  Rolls  Royce 

Earts  and  they  are  subsidized  noW  and  getting  into  the  propeller 
usiness.  So  we  need  to  be  as  efficient  and  as  effective  as  we  can 
J>e,  And  we  need  to  be  competitive,  And  we've  been  able  to  draw  on 
the  jpint  vorajaanal  school  for  all  kinds  of  resources. 
^    Now,<*filmoflall,  we've  hired  some  of  their  students  but  that 
.hasn't  worked  well  because  there  aren't  enough  students.  They  are 
*  *  hired  way  in  advance  and  there  just  aren't  enough  to  go  around  in 
our^immediate  area.  So  we  went  to  them  and  asked  for  help  in 
training.  And  \ye  set  up  an  introductory  lathe  program  on  Satur- 
days/It  s  a  30-hour  course,  6  hours  for  5  Saturdays. 
And  ^he  people— 28  people  volunteered  to  go  on  their  time.  We 

E>aid  for  the  course.  And  14  of  the  28  passed,  And  now  we  have  a 
ist  of  candidates  who  have  the  kind  of— they  know  they  like  this 
kind  of work  and  we  know  that  they  can  do  it — that  they  are 
'  capable  of  it— and  we're  able  to  work  them  into  our  machinist — our 
higher-paying  machinist  jobs. 

As  a  sidelight,  we  also  had  some  women  sign  up  for  this  course 
and  in  a  small  town  in  Ohio  machinist  has  traditionally  been  a 
male.  And  this  allowed  the  females  to  try  out  for^his  kind  of  work 
to  see  if  they  liked  it, 

So  another  way  that  the  vocational  schools  are  helping  us,  in 
addition  to  this  training,  is  MBO— management  by  objectives— 
seminars.  We  had  gotten  interested  in  the  management  by  objec- 
tive process  and  were  actually  going  to  have  to  go  up  to  Michigan 
'University  to  get  help.  That  was  the  closest  place.  And  then  we 
found  out  that  our  JvS  had  this  kind  of  training  available.  So  we 
went  to  them,  The  chairman  of  our  board,  the  president  of  our 
company  came  and  all  of  the  management  team,  and  we've  been 
*  able  to  become  a  more  effective  company  because  of  the  training 
that  they  provided  for  management  by  objectives. 
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^  And  the  last  thing  that  they've  been  helping  us  with  is  assessing 
'  people  for  promotion.  And  it's  just  been  tremendously  successful. 
We  ve  done  our  best,  but  they  have  a  battery  of  tests  that  they 
could  help  us  with  that  measured  what  we  were  trying  to  get  in  a 
supervisor  or  a  management  marketing  person  and  it's  worked  but 
very  successfully.  We've  screened  the  candidates,  they've  tested 
them  for  us,  and  we've  been  able  to  pick,  I  think  much  more 
effectively,  for  the  jobs  that  we  needed  help  in  in  our  management 
team. 

That's  basically  how  our  joint  vocational  school  has  helped  us  as 
small  company  th'at  can't  really  afford  to  have  the  kind  of 
training  staff  and  the  resources  available.  But  they've  pooled  their 
resources  and  are  helping  the  employers  in  our  community  a  great 
deal. 

[Prepared  statement  of  James  Sorensen  follows;]  * 

Prepared  Statement  of  James  E  Sorensen,  Production  Superintendent, 
Hartzell  Propeller,  Inc.,  Piqua,  Ohio 

I  am  James  £.  Sorensen,  Production  Superintendent  of  Hartzell  Propeller,  Inc , 
Piqua,  Ohio 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  vocational  education  1 
program.  As  Production  Superintendent  of  Hartzell  Propeller,  Inc  a  growth  indus- 
try presently  employing  400  people,  I  am  not  only  interested  in  seeing  this  nation's 
industrial  and  economic  strength  rebuilt,  but  I  am  also  vitally  interested  in  the 
future  of  my  own  plant  and  the  welfare  of  industry  in  this  and  surrounding 
communities. 

The  direct  application  of  the  vocational  education  program  in  this^area  to  this 
objective  is  that  people  who*  really  want  vocational  help  are  being, helped  This  is 
especially  critical  in  light  of  the  curtailment  of  public  service  CETA  employees  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  the  immediate  area  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  experiencing  increased 
unemployment  among  the  automobile  workers  The  effect  of  a  25  percent  cut  in 
federal  funding  of  vocational 'education  foi  disadvantaged  persons,  handicapped 
persons,  adult  education  and  vocational  education  involvement  in  industrial  devel 
opment  would  seem  to  me  to  be  counterproductive  to  building  national  strength. 

Hartzell  Propellers  direct  involvement  with  the  local  Upper  Valley  Joint  Voca- 
tional School  has  been  of  considerable  value  in  keeping  our  qompany  competitive 
with  an  overseas  competitor  that  happens  to  be  higfily  subsidized  by  their  own 
government.  We  are  not  large  enough  to  have  the  kind  of  staff  that  would  allow  for 
what  has  been  made  available  to  us  by  our  own  joint  vocational  school  First  of  all,  + 
a  we  have  hired  both  a  machinist  and  an  apprentice  tool  maker  directly  from  the  "* 
school  We  would  like  to  hire  even  more  graduates  of  the  school,  but  there  just 
aren't  enough  to  go  around. 

Consequently  our  second  use  of  the  vocational  school  Was  to  have  them  set  up  an 
industrial  lathe  program  of  30  hours,  consisting  of  five  6-hour  classes  on  consecutive 
Saturdays  for  our  own  employees  who  wanted Uo  gain  preference  in  our  bidding 
system  for  our  highest  paying  machinist  jobs.  Of  28  employees  taking  this  course,  1  \  / 
.sucessfully  completed  it,  having  pribven  they  are  ready  for  a  higher-skilled  job  J'his 
is  not  only  beneficial  to  Hartzell  Propeller,  but  it  is  also  beneficial  to  the  employees 
in  that  they  were  able  to  try  out  a  job  that  they  did  not  know  whether  they  would 
like  or  not  Also  worth  noting  is  that  several  of  our  women  signed  up  for  the  course 
in  what  has  been  traditionally  a  male  job  Finally,  this  opportunity  for  training 
screened  out  applicants  who  either  weren't  interested  in  this  type  of  .work  or  truly 
weren't  capable. 

The  third  use  that  we  have  made  of  the  Upper  Valley  JVS  is  to  conduct  a  series 
of  Management  by  Objectives  Seminars  for  our  management  team,  which  included 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  the  President  of  our  company  We  have  experienced 
lasting  benefits  frbm  the  expertise  that  was  made  available  to  us  through  our  JVS. 

Most  recently  the  Industrial  Training  Center  of  the  Adult  Education  Department 
at  the  school  has  helped  us  in  assessing  candidates  for  promotion  and  for  upgrading 
pay  levels.  Although  we  are  paying  for  this  service,  I  did  want  to  mention  it  Because 
it  is  part  ofithe  overall  contribution  that  our  very  fine  JVS  is  making  to  us  and  our 
industrial  community. 
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I  feel  that  any  financial  cuts  in  their  program  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of 
"  what  is  presently  trying  to  be  accomplished  in  Washington  and  in  fact  could  hinder 
what  may  be  one  of  the -truly  effective  programs  in  this  country, 

Chairman  Perkins.  Introduce  your  other  gentleman. 

Dfe  Adams.  OK.  This  is  Pete  Jenkins.  He  is  director  of  human 
resources  for  Hobart  Bros.,  located  in  Troy,  Ohio."  They  arfe>makers 
of  the  world's  best  welder. 

STATEMENT  OF  PETER  E.  JENKINS,  DIRECTOR,  HUMAN 
RESOURCES,  HOBART  BROTHERS  CO.,  TROY,  .OHIO 

Mr.  Jenkins.  We're  a  little  prejudiced.  Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow 
members,  I  do  work  with  the  Hobart  Bros.  Co.  and,  for  a  company 
that's  been  in  existence  since  1917.  The  chairman  of  tbebjjard  is  92 
years'  olchand  copies  in  every  day.  0**^ 
,  We  employ  better  tljan  2,000  employees  in  the  city  of  Troy.  We 
havejgunamesake  there  in  Troy  by  the  nam*  of  the  Hobart  Corp. 
who  recently  was  purchased  by  Dart  and  Craft.  They  are  in  the 
food-preparing  business  and  we're  in  the  wading  business.  So  I 
wanted  to  separate  those  names  if  you  were  confused. 

We've  used  the  Joint  Vocational  -School  a  number  of  times. 
"We've  hired  welders  ever  since  the  first  yfear  they  started— they 
went  intothe  welding  business.  They've  done  a  good  iob.  A  lot  of 
these  welders  have  been  able  to  go  into  the  basic  welding  position 
and  move  on  to  welding  instructors  or  into  procedure  laboratory  of 
our  welding  company.  They've  done  an  outstanding  job. 

We've  hirfed  machinists,  tool  and  die  people,.  WeVe  hired  office 
clerical  help  from  the  Joint  Vocational  School  and  found  it  to  be 
very,  very  successful,  *. 

I  can't  understand— I  can't  understand  how  tfd're  going  to  get 
ahead,  since  we  do  lack  productivity— there's  no  question  about 
it— how  are  we  going  to  get  ahead  by  cutting  finances  and  turning 
these  people,  perhaps,  into  welfare  recipients  and  not  giving  them 
the  opportunity  to  train  and  become  prodtictivfe  in  our  society.  That 
does  concern  me. 

It  serems  like  we'd  be  wasting  our  dollars  on  the  welfare  part  of 
the  p/ogram  and  not  really  be  putting  those  moneys  into  where  it 
can  be  beneficial  to  all  of  us,  whfeh  is  tfiis  country.  I  believe  that 
concludes  my  remarks,  unless  you  have  anye  questions. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Peter  Jenkins  follows:] 

'Prepared  Statement  of  Peter  Jenkins,  Director  of  Human  Resources, 
Hobart  Bros.  Co.,  Troy,  Ohio  4 

The  effect  of  a  25  percent  cut  in  federal  funding  of  vocational  education  for 
disadvantaged  persons,  handicapped  persons,  adult  education  and  vocational  in* 
volvement  in  industrial  development  would  be  a  disservice«to  both  employees  ano> 
employers.  4  • 

At  Hobart  Brothers  Company,;  we  use  the  Upper  Valley  Joint  Vocational  School, 
Piqua,  Ohio  for  a  nUmber  of  training  and  testing  programs.  Through  our  contract 
with  the  UVJVS  Assessment  •Center,  for  example,  we'  assess*  both  present  and 
prospective  employees  to  determine  their  aptitude  and  their  interests.  These. assess- 
ments then  help  us  to  place  people  in  jobs  suited  to  their  skins  and  interests. 

Vocational  schools/jppovide  people  with  marketable  employment  skills  that  they 
cannot  get  elsewhere.  Though  high  schools  do  offer  training  in  some  areas,  not 
every, student  has  the  jability,  interest  or  need  for  that  type  of  training  or  for  the 
type  of  job  which  that  training  may  lead  to.  Industry  neejls  quality  welders,  machin- 
ists, data  processors,  and  secretaries  in  order  to  improve  America's  slipping  produc- 
tivity. The  Upper  Valley  Joint  Vocational  School  provides  the  quality  of  student  we 
need.  In  fact,  75  percent  of  the  welders  we  have  hired  from  the  JVS  in  the  last  four 
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years  are  still  employed  with  us.  In  addition,  because  of  their  polished  skills  and 
discipline,  many  of  them  have  advanced  to  become  welding  instructors  and  welding 
technicians. 

We  believe  that  because  a  person  is*  not  a  good  student,  but  is  a  good  welder, 
machinist,  or  secretary,  he  or  she  should  not  be  penalized  by  denying  them  the 
same  opportunity  for  training  and  self-improvement  offered  to  high  school  students. 

At  Hobart  Brothers,  we  also  send  our  own  employees  to  classes,  seminars,  and 
other  programs  at  the  JVS  to  sharpen  their  skills  for  promotion.  These  programs 
not  only  improve  the  employee's  skill  and  self-esteem,  but  also  give  companies  Jike 
Hobart  Brothers,  employees  better  equipped  to  face  the  challenging  times  ahead  for 
business  and  industry. 

In  order  to  assure  that  the  JVS  provides  its  students  with  the  skills  needed  by 
industry  in  our  area,  a  number  of  our  employees,  as  well  as  employees  from  other 
companies  sit  on  advisory  committees  that  monitor  the  school's  curritfilums 

America  s  productivity  is  slipping  and  we  must  find  some  solutions  to  regain  our 
position  in  the  world  marketplace.  The  development  of  our  people  into  a  skilled 
workforce  is  our  most  valuable  resource  and  is  as  important  as  the  purchase  of  new 
manufacturing  equipment  and  the  development  of  new  technology  if  we  are  to 
continue  to  provide  the  world  with  competitively  priced,  high  quality  products. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  vocational  training  ft  the  vehicle  between  welfare  and  a  job, 
between  worthlessness  and  self-esteem.  A  cut  in  federal  funds  for  vocational  train- 
ing will  mean  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  skilled  Americans  in  our  workforce  and 
an  increase  in  our  welfare  rolls.  It  is  difficult' to  see  where  any  savings  would  occur,, 
since  we  would  be  taking  money  from  one  area  and  adding  it  to  another. 

It  is  our  conclusion  that  more  people  would  be  hurt  and  that  America's  productiv- 
ity would  suffer  even  more  by  this  proposed  cut.  Taking  these  two  factor  into 
account,  any  savings  that  might  result  from  this  cut  would  bei  insignificant 

Chairman  Perkins.  Well,  I  take  it  that  you  do  not  agree  with  the 
Reagan  proposal  of  cutting  out  these  training  programs.  It's  just 
going  to  lead  to  more  relief  and  more  loss  of  taxes  and  more 
unemployment  compensation. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Amen. 

Chairman  Perkins.  All  right.  Our  pext  witness  is  William  Le-  ^ 
Master.  \- 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  LeMASTER,  EDUCATION  DIRECTOR, 
UNITED  AUTO  WORKERS,  OHIO 

Mr.  LeMaster.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee 
Xm  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to  be  here,  but,  I  want  to  say 
one  thing  before  I  start.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  I've  never  met 
any  of  thqse  gentlemen  before,  we  haven't  had  a  chance  to  re- 
hearse our  testimony.  But  I'm  going  to  pick  up  just  exactly  about 
where  Mr.  Jenkins  left  off  because  I'm  a  resident  of  Kentucky  and 
have  been  a  lifelong  resident  and  graduated  in  1937  from  Holmes  , 
High  School  in  Covington. 

And  there  are  some  periods  of  time  I'm  sure  you  can  remember 
that  the  economy  of  this  Nation  was  in  pretty  sad  shape.  And  for  3 
years  I  had  virtually  one  nothing  job  after  another  nothing  job 
until  the  Federal  Government,  in  a  need  to  try  to  train  more 
welders,  started  to 'develop  a  program  that  evenjjpkfly  became  into 
a  vocational  educational  program  in  1940. 

And  so  I  was  trained  as  a  welder  by  a  person  named  Bob  Mi- 
chaels in  Covington,  Ay.,  and  got  a  job  with  the  Trailer  Bill  Co.  and 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  use  Mr.  Jenkins*  products  quite  well.  I 
know  a  great  deal  about  it  from  the  other  end  of  the  side. 

I  took  a  leave  o&  absence  in  my  employment.  I'm  a  "certified 
welder  and  competent  and  still  practice  and  still  have  welding 
experience. 
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But  that's  not  the  reason  that  I'm  here  primarily,  but  it  is 
evident  that  during  the  same  period  of  time  when  our  Nation  was 
dire  trouble  and  there  was  a  corollary  between  then  and  the 
present  time,4  our  Armed  Forces  were  relatively  at  one  of  its  wea- 
kest levels  in  history.  And  by  the  same  token  our  industrial 
might— I  mean  at  that  point  in  time  it  was  just  in  the  process  of 
trying  to  be. 

But  through  the  vocational  system,  not  only  did  I  get  a  job,  but 
the  vocational  system  has  developed  and  brought  a  defense  indus* 
try  second  to  non£  and  enabled  us  to  win  a  war. 

But  In  1951  I  was  selected  as  international  representative  to  the 
Wnited  Auto  Workers  Union.  And  in  1964  Walter  Reuther  selected 
me  as  education  director  for  the  United  Auto  Workers  Union  and  I 
have  served  in  that  capacity  since  that  time  on  his  staff  and  other 
'presidents  of  our  union  since  that  period! 

I've  been  involved  in  labor  education  and  first  primarily  with 
training  the  workers  in  our  union  to  do  their  jobs  in  their  respec- 
tive categories  and  committees  in  a  better  capacity.  But  then  we  in 
the  union  commenced  to  seeing  that  there  has  to  be  more.  There 
had  to  be  different  horizons.  There  had  to  be  higher  skills  for  the 
leaders  of  our  unions.  They  had  to  be  developing  the  leaders  be- 
causevsome,of  the  oldtimers  were  dropping  off. 
*  So  we  started  working  first  in  the  State  of  Ohio  to  develop  labor 
.  studies  programs  in  that  State.  We  weren't  quite  as  successful 
^initially  in  Ohio*as  we  were,  finally,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  I'm 
,  pleased  to  announce  that  in  1975  that  Northern  Kentucky  Unfver- 
sity  instituted  the  12th  associate  degree  program  that  was  institut- 
ed in;  the  Nation.  And  our  labor  studies  program  was  off  and 
running..  ^ 

Shortly  thereafter;  a  year  or  so  later,  we  were  able  to  get  the 
cpuncil  or  the  board  of  regents  of  the  State  of  Ohio  to  agree  to  six 
pilof  programs  in  associate  studies  throughout  the  whole  of  the, 
State.  At  the  present  time  each  of  those  programs  are  in  operation 
and  each  of  those  programs  are  successful. 

I  ateb,  just  from  the  standpoint  of  background,  want  to  tell  you 
toa  that  Northern  Kentucky  University  through  the  auspices  of  P. 
IX  Albright,  its  president,  and  Eugene  Land,  the  commissioner  of 
labor  tbxjhe  State  of  Kentucky— the  Commonwealth  here— we 
iiave'^e^fsuccessftri  in  getting  before  the  Council  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion a  baccalaureate  in  labor  relations  which  will  nave  three 
tracks.  And  one  of  those  tracks  will  be  in  lafcjpr  studies.  The<v£ther 
two  tracks— industrial  -labbr^  gelations,  5  the  other  track,  puBlic 
sector,  labor  relations.  So  toe  expect  in  thee  State  of  Kentucky  to  be 
able  to  turn  out  people  tha&  are  qualified  and  trained  to  handle 


field  oHabor  studies.  /  , 

Td  like  tg  in  this  are^-rthe  only  thing— Pm  not  here  ia  this 
respect  to  give  anyone*any  idea  that  the  UAW  or  any  of  the  rest  of 
us  age  siffeporting  Mr.  Reagan's  program  to  cut  any  cuts  in  educa- 
tion in  any  fieljl.  We  feel  like  tnat  there  should  be  more  support 
for  the  schooLsystem— not  less.     '  ~ 

And  in  particular  the*thing  I'm  here  is  that  I  want  to  address 
specifically  a  couple  of  facets^  educatflon  that  we  feel  like  that  the 


and  ha^ 
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*~*       Congress  in  its  infinite  wisdom  is  going  to  take  care  of  the  positive 
needs  of  the  people  of  thjs  Nation  and  its  educational  system. 

But  there  are  other  things  that  are  still  needed  dealing  with  the 
vocational  system  even  today  for  that  matter.  And  one  of  the 
problems  that  we've  run  into  in  industry,  as  far  as  industry  is 
concerned,  the  lifestyle  that  we  live  and  the  young  people  today  in 
many  respects  march  to  a  different  drum  than  did  my  generation. 
Because  many  of  them  come  into  the  plant,  an  industrial  plant. 
They  move  into  a  plant  that's  controlled  by  line  speeds.  It's  con- 
trolled by  stopwatches  and  it's  controlled  by  production  standards. 
It's  controlled  by  quality  control  necessities.  And  sometimes  they 
don't  understand  those  processes. 

Quite  often  they  are  not  prepared  to  enter  the  wonderful  world 
of  work.  And  so  one  of  the  things,  and  I  suppose  really  that  should 
really  not  cause  anybody  too  much  surprise,  because  in  our  society 
today,  who  really  ,  prepares  the  kids  for  it,  for  entering  into  the 
wonderful  world  of  work  as  it  exists  in  a  high  speed  production 
plant  today? 

Their  home  life  is  fragmented.  The~*iews  media  certainly  does 
very  little  on  the  job.  They  usually  print  the  sensationalism.  Peer^ 
.  group  pressures,  for  that  matter,  are  not  conducive  to  education. 
.And  certainly  television  is  debilitating  rather  than  educating,  or  at 
least  I  think  that  is  the  judgment  that  many  of  us  make  and 
certainly  I  make. 

k  And  I  feel  like  that  only  the  school  system  really  takes  an  the 
responsibility  of  trying  to  prepare  children  to  enter  adult  life.  And 
it  is  an  awesome  responsibility.  Ai)d  they  are  handicapped  by  num- 
b&*pf  schools.  They  are  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  funds.  They  are 
.  hanaltaepped  by  inadequate  machinery  that  parallels  that  that  ip- 
dustry  is  using.  And  certainly  they  areihandicapped  from  the 
standpoint  of  having  sufficient  instructors  pfeW  sufficient  amounts. 

But  I  believe  there  is  another  element  that  can  help,  too.  And 
•     the  UAW  believes  very  wejl,  we  feel  like  labor  unions, throughout 
the  whole  United  States,  'in  cooperation  with  Government  and 
industry,  can  provide  another  element,  another  facet  to  that  train- 
ing.  % 

And  as  an  example,  I  would  like  to  cite,  and  through  lack  of  time 
our  schedule  has  been  probably  just  as  confused  and  harassed  as 
yours,  so  I  did  not  have  the  time  to  prepare  complete  testimony. 
?  *       But  I  did  photocopy  a  couple  of  exhibits  that  I  have  submitted,  and 
the  committee  has  them. 

And  one  of  the  things  that  we  have  been  very  proud  of  Occurred 
-  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  in  Congressman  Kildee's  area.  But  there, 
as  a  trial  project,  and  this  is  an  item  that  virtually  is  an  unusuaj 
'    .       item  in  that  there  is  practically  no  cost  to  it.  » 

So  I  am  going  out  for  two  suggestions,  one  short-term  and  one 
long-term.  In  the  short  term  it  does  not  cost  anything.  Because  we 
puFtbgeSwiLa  program  called  the  high  school  labor  studies  pro- 
gram, it  is  acobperative  effort  of  the  AFL-CIO,  the  work  education 
councils,  and  the  school  boards  and  the  teacher  education  drganiza- 
•  tions  in  Michigan.' 

And  on  a  trial  basis  we  started  the  program,  and  the  first  place 
we  started  it  was  in  Michigan.  And  the  course  of  study,  the  cur- 
ricula, is  a  10-session  course  in  whiph  the  retired  staff  persons  from 
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the  various  unions  came  into  the  vocational  education  schools. 
They  brought  in  materials  at  no  cost  to  the  school  system.  They 
brought  in  films  or  projectors  or  whatever  was  needed.  And  they 
conducted  programs  that  would  in  effect  try  to  show  that  there  is  a 
cooperative  effort  between  the  labor  unions  and  the  industry  today, 
and  try  to  help  prepare  them  into  the  wonderful  world  of  work. 

There  is  a*statement  from  the  Michigan  department  of  educa- 
tion. 

Chairman  Perkins.  We  want  to  ask  you  questions. 
Mr.  LeMaster.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  are  making  an  excellent  statement.  But 
>ve  may  not  have  time  for  some  questions  when  people  get  out  of 
here.  Why  do  you  not  summarize  the  rest  of  the  statement  because 
we  want  .to  hear  you  respond  to  a  (f&estion  in  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  LeMaster.  All  right,  sir. 

Chairman  Perkins.  About  this  cutback,  how  is  it  going  to  affect 
us.  • 

Mr.  LeMaster.  Congressman  Perkins,  t)\e  .cutback  is  absolutely 
going  to  be  completely  debilitating  without  any  question  of  a  doubt.  * 
I  mean,  your  vocational  school  system  as  it  now  stands,  in  my 
judgment  and  speaking  of  vocational  training  schools  that  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  in  Ohio  and  in  Kentucky  and  also  in 
Virginia  or  in  West  Virginia  and  in  Pennsylvania.^ey  are' at  the 
present  time  undermanned,  they  are  understaffed,  the^  are  under- 
funded, they  are  underequipped,  and  they  cannot  handle  the  chil- 
dren that  they  have. 

And,  so  as  a  result  of  that,  any  cut,  I  mean  any  ciit  whatsoever,  is 
going  to  be  absolutely  disruptive  as  far  as  defense  effort,  economy, 
or  whatever,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

The  other  'thing  that  we  want  to  propose,  we  want  to  suggest  to 
you,  and  all  we  are  interested  in  in  this  is  a  resolutibn  from  the 
committee  as  far  as  that  is  concerned.  We  would  hope  that  the 
committee  would  give  us  some  encouragement  in  this  respect.  But 
the  S&te  of  Maine  has  prepared  a  course  outline  and  a  workbook. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  that  we  have  available  to 
teach  labor  education  throughout  the  whole  United  States.  5,000 
copies  of  this  were  prepared  by  the  State  of  Maine  and  sent 
throughout  the  whple  Nation. 

•  This  university  flas  a  copy  here  in  its  center  at  the  present  time. 
I  talked  yesterday  on  the  phone,  I  talked  to  John  R.  Hanson,  who 
is  the  staff  representative  that  prepared/the  program,  put  it  togeth- 
er for  the  University  of  Maine,  and  asked  him,  how  is, it  doing, 
what  is  the  response,  what  is  the  situation. 

And  he  said  as  far  as  this  is  concerned,  the  program  has  been  an 
outstanding  success  in  the  State  of  Maine.  He  said  at  the  present 
time  the  labor  studies  programs  is  being  utilized  in  this  book  and  is 
now  in  effect  in  80  percent  of  the  elementary  and  the  vocational 
education  schools  in  the  State  of  Maine.  Now  the  only  thing  that 
keeps  it  from  being  100  percent  in  those  schools  is  the  lack  of 
funds.  ' 

[Material  submitted  by  William  LeMaster  follows:] 
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University  of  Maine  at  Qrono, 

Orono,  Maine>  December  7, 1978. 

William  LeM  aster, 
Public  Administn 
Heights,  Ky. 

Dear  Mr.  LeMaster:  Thankvour  for  your  letter  and  inquiry  of  December  4,  1978 
regarding  The  Work  Book:  A  Teachers  Manual  for  Labor  Education.  I  am  enclosing 
a  copy  of  this  publication  since  there  is  no  charge  at  this  time.  You  will  note  this 
project  was  made  possible  through  a  grant  awarded  to  this  office,  and  for  as  long  as 
supplies  last  we  are  able  to  provide  these  to  interested  organizations  on  a  no  charce 
Jjasis.  Please  accept  our  apologies  for  the  lack'of  a  cover.  However,  we  were  only 
able  to  publish  a  limited  number.  . 

We  hope  that  you  find  this  publication  worthwhile,  and  I  would  very  much 
appreciate  hearing  from  you  regarding  your  frank  and  candid  suggestions  and 
comments  on  it.  I  can  'only  add  that  should  your  office  or  any  agency  be  interested 
in  reproducing  portions  of  this  book  proper  credit  should  be  given  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Education,  .University  of  Maine  at  Orono.  Thanks  once  again  for  your  inter- 
est. 

Sincerely,  joh^  ^  Hanson,  Staff! 
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—HIGH  SCHOOL  LABOR  STUDIES — 

A  Cooperative  Effort  for  the  Familiarization 
of  High  School  Students  With  the  World  of  Work 

By 

The  UAW,  in  Cooperation  with  the  AFL-CIO,  Work 
Education  Councils,  School  Boards  and 
Teacher-Education  Organizations 
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Foreword 


The  need  for  the  UAW  to  gel  its  message  across  to 
the  young  men  and  women  in  our  secondary  school 
system  about  the  world  of  work  they  will  soon  be  enter- 
ing upon  graduation,  has  never  been  more  serious 
than  it  ts  today  Even  though  the  public,  as  a  whole.  Is 
more  enlightened  about  the  American/Canadian 
Labor  Union  Movement  t octal  than  in  years  past,  this 
enlightenment  has  not  been  noticeably  enlarged  to  in- 
clude the  public  school  system,  and  especially  the  sec- 
ondary school  curricula  —  of  any  high  school  that 
comes  to  mind 

Most  of  us  SDH  recall  the  sharp  contrasts  between  Jhe 
amount  of  educational  information  we  received  from 
our  high  school  textbooks  about  the  Labor  Movement, 
and  the  kind  of  "learning  through  experience"  we  got 
from  our  own  on-the-job  activities  in  theueaJ  world  of 
work  .  *  H 

Compound  this  lack  of  adequate  educational  infor 
mation  tor  high  school  students  who.  by  and  large, 
upon  graduation,  wtU  be  seeking  to  enter  the  realistic 
setting  o/the  world  of  work,  with  the  negative  attitudes 
of  mari0 of  them,  gained  from  a  generally  indifferent  or 
covpruy  antago rustic  communications. media,  and  the 
problems  of  the  Labor  Union  Movement  are  obvious. 

However  grim  and  serious  these  facts  present  them- 
selves to  be  to  the  continuing  strength  and  progress  of 
the  Labor  Union  Movement  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
*  danada,  there  are  several  rays  of  hope  on  the  horizon 
and  within  our  reach  from  which  we  can  take  comfort 
and  renewed  dedication 

The  teachers  in  our  American  and  Canadian  educa- 
tional system  are  fast  becoming  more  union  minded 
and  organization-oriented  Labor's  gains  have  had  a 
spill-over,  ripple  effect  of  such  continuing  and  Increas- 
ing proportions  that  the  entire  economies  ot  both  our 
nations  have  undergone  lasting,  positive  and  progres- 
sive changes 

Not  the  least  of  these  brightening  rays  of  hope  of 
Labor  s  horuons  has  been  efforts  by  several  Work 
Education  Councils.  School  Districts.  Teaching,  and 
Administrative  faculty  members  and  Boards  of  Educa- 


tion to  become  more  concerned  with  the  employ  ability 
of  their  graduate  students  in  the  too  markets  of  their 
communities.  One  example  or  such  concerned  effort  is 
in  Lrvonla,  Michigan,  where  a  Work  Education  Coun 
cU?  supported  by  the  community,  the  school  system 
and  Madonna.  College,  has  gone  beyond  the  planning 
boards  and  Involves  students  In  reahsbc^work  activities 
as  a  means  of  familiarizing  them  wilh  the  world  of 
work.  Business,  Industry  and  Labor  members  compose 
the  Southeastern  Michigan  Area  Work  Education 
Council 

*  From  the  Livonia  project,  designed  to  reach  and 
teach  high  **chool  «tudents  about  the  world  of  work 
has  successfully  e&Jved  the  UAW  Public  Speakers' 
Bureau 

A  comprehensive  Explanation  of  how  such  a  UAW 
Public  Speakers'  Bureau  Is  established,  how  it  should 
operate  and  what  kind  of  subject  matter  it  should  con 
sider.  tn  attempting  to  communicate  with  high  schooT 
students,  foDows  in  this  publication 
<  Considering  the  "turnover'*  among  the  new  hjre$ 
that  come  into  industrial  plants,  and  the  lack  of  accu 
rate  information  high  school  graduates  hav%  about  the 
world  of  work,  the  need  for  a  functional,  responsible4 
program  enabling  the  UAW  and  other  Amen 
can  /Canadian  labor  organizations  to  communicate  with 
these  students  BEFORE  they  become  part  of-the  job 
seeking  market,  has  never  been  more  urgent 

The  UAW  Public  Speakers'  Bureau  is  a  challenge 
and  an  opportunity  for  all  di  us 

It  is  a  challenge  because  we  are  talking  about  the_ 
union  members  of  tomorrow  It  Is  a>opportumty  be  " 
cause  we  now  nave  a  means  of  talking  to  these  high 
school  students,  many  of  them  the  children  of  uur 
own  UAW  members,  about  the  positive  aspects  of  the 
American/Canadian  Labor  Movement 

Let's  resolve  to  nse  to  such  challenge  and  opportu 
nity  irj  every  community  in  the  true  sense  of  the  mean 
ing  of  that  basic  UAW  tenet  that  emphasises  The  UAW 
makes  progress  with  the  community,  not  at  the  ex 
pense  of  it. 
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UAW  POSITION  ON  HIGH  SCHOOL  LABOR  STUDIES 


The  relationship  between  the  workers 
and  employer  address  these  basic  ques 
tJons 

1  What  are  the  rules9 

2  Who  makes  the  rules9 

3  Why  are  they  made9 
v4  Who  enforces  the  rules9 

5  What  are  the"  individual  rights9 

These  questions  will  arcs*  as  long  as 
producers  of  goods  and  services  exist 
and  contain  the  legitimate  right  to  give  or- 
ders which  Others  must  obey. 

The  UAW  feels  this  aspect  of  citizen- 
ship must  be  presented  with  considerable 
impact  to  the  student  who  will  soon  enter 
the  world  of  work  and  must  be  done  so 
with  the  same  integnty  as  those  Influ- 
ences exercised  in  preparation  of  stu- 
dents who  enter  the  world  of  commerce 
and  business 

The  parties  have  become  concerned 
about  attitudinal  factors  'that  make  new* 
worker  communlCatiop  very  difficult 
Disciplines  of  the  union  and  manage* 
ment  are  not  fully  understood  by  the 
new  worker  Consequently  one- third  of  , 
those  new  entrants  into  the  mills  and  fac- 
tories are  unable  to  cope 

Because  of  the  interest  in  these  pub- 
lics, as  students  to  whomwejeel  respon- 
sible as  unionists,  teachers  arVL educators, 
and  our  Interests  in  thenvafc-WchUd^m 
fin  many  instances)  of  our  UAW  mem- 
bers; and  as  possible  future  union  mem- 
bers themselves,  the  UAW  wants  to 
share  the  commonality  of  concept  and 
pentose  of  this  program  with  the  State 
Department^)  of  Education  and  those 
State  Department  Advisory  Committees 
and  Couprils  with  similar  commonality 

We  hope  that  this  project  may  serve  as 
a  basis  for  a  similar  project  in  your  Indi- 
vidual and  collective  areas. 


The  Purpose  of  the  UAW 
.  High  School  Labor 
Studies  Program  ^  - 

•  Tell  the  story  of  the  UAW— what  It  is. 
what  it  does  and  why  .  to  our  fellow 
dttzerfc  no  matter  where  they  exist  in 
the  High  Schools/ Colleges.  Civic, 
fraternal  and  other  groups,  and  where 
the  UAW  message  can  be  heard. 

•  Present  the  UAW  message  in  a  posi- 
tive way.  our  programs,  policies 
and  purposes  and  goals  so  that  all 
those  interested  wtfJ  near  and  be^flen 
the  opportunity  to  queJu^n  and 
examine 

•  Provide  UAWSpeakerswiihtleanswers 
and  equipment  to  appear\ln»  these 
forums  with  dignity  and  competence 
To  inform  those  who  seek  \nswers 
and  debate  those  who  opp 

•  Reach  the  community  opinion  mak 
eis.  who  can  enlighten  others  and* 
to  interpret  the  union  to  those  opinion 
makers  in  such  a  way  they  will  under- 
stand us.  What  we  do,  why  we  do  it 
and  how  we  as  unionists  and  citizens 
of  the  community  respond  to  our 
duties  and  obligations  toward  social 
and  economic  progress 

•  Recognize  that  union  bias  does  exist, 
to  meet  our  opponents  honestly,  fac- 
tually and  with  no  reservations 

•  Reach  the  high  school  student  who 
eventually  will  become  one  of  our 
membership  To  help  equip  them  for 
the  world  of  work,  their  rights,  their 
respon*NBtJes 

.  If  you  think  this  type  oj  program  could 
be  used  in  your  region  and  area  school 
system,  please  contact  the  UAW  Educa- 
tion Department  by  calling  (313)  926- 
5474.  whereupon  we  can  assign  a  staff 
"person  to  work  with  you  , 
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Union  Analysis  and  Commitment  in  Philosophy  and  Practice 


The  overwhelming  majority  of  today's  young  Ameri- 
cans expect  to  become  employed  The  very  first  year 
following  graduation  from  high  school  90  percent  of 
the  males  who  did  not  attend  college  enured  theJabor 
force,  and  72  percent  of  the  females  joined  them  Only 
a  small  percent  of  them  become  self  employed  The 
question  then  becomes,  what  are  we  doing  to  teach — 
these  young  people  what  it  means  to  be  an  employee' 

Many  members  of  organized  labor  are  of  the  opmiori 
that  the  high  school  system  is  srtl  more  concerned  with 
concentrating  upon  those  students  who  may  be  col 
lege  prep  matenal  in  thieves  of  their  parent*  teachers 
Or  counselors,  at  the  exlense  of  the  non^ollege  bound 
students  Maybe  this  tf  as  it  should  be  and  would  be 
most  e/fecLye  if  at  the  completion  of  high  school 
studies  the  students  did,  in  effect  continue  in  higher 
education,  but  again,  the  statistics  alarm  us  The  per 
centage  is  hardry  50  percent  Thus,  if  little  or  no  em 
phasfc  is  made  to  prepare^he  students  for  alternative 


live  courses,  then  much  of  their  high  school  experience 
is  lost. 

It  is  a  sad  expenence  for  a  uiqon  leader  to  enter  a 
high  school  class  as  a  resource  person,  and  find  a  gen 
era!  attitude  among  the  students  that  factory  work  i> 
low  grade  —  only  for  the  under-achievers  The  term 
■~*>hop  rat"  is  frequently  used  by  teachers  in  reference 
tQ  the  future  stations  of  those  who' do  not  excel 
academically  * 

» 

The  remarks  of  Ben  §ehgman,  Director  of  Education 
and  Research  for  the  Retail  Clerks  International  Assoc i 
anon  represent  these  frustrations 

U  it  too  much  to  ask  that  the  teaching  of  eco 
nomics  in  schools  be  relevant  to  the  lives  of  the 
students  and  their  families'  Since  a  large  portion  of 
students  will  be  working  for  a  livelihood  should 
not  they  Jeam  that  a  collective  barging  agree 
ment  spells  out  work  relationships,  pttudes  for 
grievance  and  arbitration  machinery'  In  shSttthe 
union  is  something  more  than  a  lever  to  nW 
wages  up  Should  not  students  learn  more  of'the 
broader  economic  issues  that  will  affect  their  future 
full  employment  economic 
.  growth  taxes  housing  government 
spending      and  prices  " 

Certainly,  not  alt  the  blame  must  fall  upon  the  school 
administration  Labor  must  assume  some  of  the  re- 
sponsiWg^  because  -labor-has  exerted  4mie-  pressure- 
for  alterajbns  in  the  approach  to  the  teaching  of  social 
studies  Therefore,  our  commitments  in  philosophy  and 
practice  are  outlined  In  our  Project  Labor*'  and  it  is 
our  fervent  hope  the  educational  institutions  of  our 
country  will  see  the  problems  that  face  the  young 
worker  as  he  or  she  enters  the  world  of  work  and  join 
with'  the  labor  unions  of  this  country  to  prepare  them 


THE  NATURE  OF  EDUCATION 

Property  and  labor  in  different  classes  are  essen 
tiaDy  antagonistic  but  property  and  labor  in  the 
same  class  arc  essentially  fraternal  Education, 
*th*n,  beyond  all  other  devices  of  human  origin,  b 
the  great  equator  of  the  conditions  of  the  balance 
wheel  of  the  social  machinery 

HORACE  frtANN, 

from  l*ct\sti  «nd  A/wwmI  fWporo 
on  £4uc«dc*.  1867 
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Cooperative  Effort  For  The  Familiarization  Of 
High  School  Students  With  The  World  of  Work 


Ab*tr*ct  of  the  Project 

A  continuing  unmet  need  in  the  Im- 
pact area  of  this  proposed  project,  as 
welt  as  m  the  entire  State  of  Michigan.  Is 
the  almost  total  lack  of  mtema!  informa- 
tion and  historic  knowledge  of  the 
American  Labor  Movement  at  the  sec 
ondary  education  level  of  Michigan's 
pub  he  school  system 

This  project  was  developed  by 
jointly  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Livonia 
School  Board  Madonna  College  and  the 
Work  Education  Council  of  Southeastern 
Michigan  Inc  .  the  AFL  CIO,  the  United 
Automobile  Aerospace  and  Agricultural 
Implement  Workers  of  America.  UAW 
Interna  bona!  Union,  and  other  labor  or- 
ganizations The* Project's  primary  pur 
pose  and  goal  is  the  amelioration  and 
Correction  of  this  tack  of  information 
about  the  American  Labor  Movement 


Problem*  to  be  Addre»»ed 

Through  a  well -coordinated  and 
mutually  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of 
.all  jhe^pa^W^J^rS^HaCons,  noted' 
above,  the  following  topics  of  discussion 
and  subject  matter  will  be  presented  to 
Frankhn  High  Scho^La*a-pUot  program 

^•J^abcrrfltstory^to  be  presented  m 
<"       «two  segments) 

•  The  High  School  Student  and  the 
WorJd  of  Work 

•  Union  Structure 

•  Union  democracy  and  duties  of 
representation 

•  The  Quality  ofWork  Life 

•  Occ u paforiaTHeah h  and  Safety 

•  Minorities  and  Women  in  the 
World  of  Work 

•  Labor's  Role  in  the  community 
and  legislative  processes 

•  Labor  s  Historic  Support  of  Pub- 
tic  Education 


Many  of  the  secondary  school  students 
who  be  the  recipients  of  this  informa- 
tion under  the  proposed  program  proce- 
dures, will  be  ente*rng  the  world  of  in- 
dust^at  'ao'k  uoon  graduation  It  is  ex- 


pected that  the  prestation  of  the  sub 
ject  material  noted  herein  wtll  better  pre- 
pare those  students  to  take  their  place  in 
the  world  of  work,  than  (hey  would 
'otherwise  have  expenenced  if  no  such 
labor  and  work  familiarization  program 
was  made  possible 

Impacts  and  Expected  RetulU 

The  expected  impact  of  this  proposed 
program  will  be  to  more  thoroughly 
lanuSarae  the  publics  to  be  reached  with 
the  Hssential  knowledge  of  the  work 
*jjlace  and  the  bona  fide  labor  organiza- 
tions (hat  represent  workers  in  (hose 
work  ipfa^^rrmey-woukl -experience 
if  they  dxl  riot  receive  such  factual  infor 
mation  andihelpful  guidance  by  the  par- 
ticipants 

It  is  expected  to  better  prepare  poten- 
tial workers  in  pnvate  industry  with  a  bet 
ter  understanding  of 

•  their  rights, 

•  their  benefits, 

•  their  responsibilities  to 
themselves 

their  jobs 

their  fellow  workers. 

their  unions, 

their  families 

their  communities, 
and  if  these  goals  to  better  understanding 
are  attained  through  the  medium  of  such 
a  proposed  educational  program  for  sec- 
ondary school  students  in  this  program 
the  students,  the  schools  the  employers, 
unions  and  the  total  community  will  be 
the  benefkuanes  of  such  positive  efforts 
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Outputs  and  Overview  of 
The  Project  Design 

In  order  to  best  meet  the  anticipated 
goals  of  this  proposed  program,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  close  coordination  and  coop- 
eration of  all  parties  involved  be 
employed  by  ail  participants  involved  in 
the  delivery  system.  The  Labor  Move- 
ment will  develop  and*  employ,  through 
the  medium  of  a  Public  Speakers'  * 
Bureau  of  and  from  Organized  Labor, 
those  speakers  who.  through  their  own 
life  experiences*  and  persona!  involve 
ment  in  the  Labor  Movement  can  i>est 
address  the  subject  matter  contained  in 
the  proposed  Program  To  this  end,  the 
Labor  Movement  will  make  Public 
Speakers,  and.  where  needed,  matenals 
and  films  that  address  themselves  to 
specific  subject  areas"  in  the  proposed 
program 

Integration  of  Effort 

THe  total  effort  will  be  integrated 
among  the  responsible  parties  in  o/der  to 
present  the  most  informative  and  objec- 
tive ptc^ram_pc»ssjibIe.jLo„Jihj?  secondary 
school  student,  who  will  comprise  the 
publics  to  be  reached  through  this  pro- 
gram' 

Evaluation 

Evaluation  of  this  program,  would  be 
both  immediate  and  delayed  The  im- 
mediate evaluations  can  be  readily  as- 
sessed by^  analyzing  student/teacher/ 
school/labor  activities  and  reaction  to 
thejprograms  as  they  are  presented 

The  delayed  and  more  substantia! 
evaluation  would  be  made  by  the  indus- 
tries that  hire  such  Students  upon  their 


graduation  from  the  impact  schools.^nd 
the  unions  to  whom  they  would  become 
members.  In  a  larger  sense,  the  long 
range  positive  impact  upon  the  com- 
munities in  which  these  students  wdl  live 
and  participate  as  responsible  adult  citi- 
zens may  be  the  ultimate  determipalion 
of  the  success  or  this  proposed  project. 

It  is  a  truism  that  good  students/good 
workers/good  union  members/and  re- 
sponsible adults  make  good  citizens  of 

-  their  communities. 

A  review  of  "Project  Labor"  by  the 
Adult  Extended  Learning  Services  of 
the  Michigan  Department  of  Education 
brought  forth  the  following  evaluation 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  80%  of  the 
work  force  is  going  to  be  involved 
directly  on  the  job  with  organtzed 
labor,  the  educational  package 
I  Project  Labor)  you  have  pu ^to- 
gether could  not  be  more  'rele- 
vant' . 

"The  advent  of  organized  labor  in 
the  United  States  has  prevented  the 
classic  war  that  Marx.  Lenin  and 

-  -fcngels- thought  was-inevitable. 

Therefore,  organized  labor  is  an  irTV 
portant  factor  in  the  American  way 
of  life  and  ought  to  be  studied  in 
school  on  a  footing  with  History  and 
Government " 
The  Director  of  Career  Education  in 
the  Livonia  School  District  points  out  it  is 
important  for  students  to  become  en- 
lightened to  the  World  of  Work  Not 
only  has  "Project  Labor"  been  meaning- 
ful for  fhese  students,  it  has  provided 
^valuable  insight  into  the  world  of  work 
"for  faculty  and  school  administrators  as 
well  • 
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Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much.  ^  ' 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  William  Hull,  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tional Service,  Illinois.  We  understand  that  you  are  v  from  Paul 
-Simon's  district,  Mr.  Hull. 

Mr:  Hull.  That  is  correct.  .         *     .  ,  , .        ,  *       «  ,, 
Chairman  Perkins.  Move  over  juSt  a  little  bit  and  let  Mr.  null 
crowd  in  there.  And  go  right  ahead,  Mr.  Hull. 
Mr  Hull.. Would  you  prefer  I  summarize  the  testimony/ 
Chairman  Perkins.  Yes.  Without  objection,  your  prepared  state- 
ment will  be  inserted  into  the  Record  and  just  summarize  your 
statement. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  William  Hull  follows:] 

Prepare*  Statement  of  Wiujam  E.  Hull,  Superintendent  of  Education 
Service  Region,  Gallatin-Hardin-Pope-Saline  Counties,  Harrisburg,  III 

Let  me  say  at  the  onset  that  this  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  W  appear  before  this 
distinguished  panel  to  encourage  support  of  the  present  level  of  federal  funding  for 
vocational  education.  Immediately  you  will  find  I  am  biased.  However,  I  hope  to 
convey  to  you  here  today  that  my  bias  is  supported  by  the  need  and  desire  of  more 
than  ten  thousand  Southern  Illinois  students  to  better  prepare  themselves  for  a 
functional  life  in  today's  changing  world.  .  1  * 

The  fact  that  87  percent  of  this  fourncounty  1  region  s  high  school  students  and  bO 
percent  of  its  junior  college  students  are  enrolled  in  vocational  training  is  indicative 
of  the  importance  placed  on  these  programs.  We  "have  recently  completed  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  current  and  projected  needs  for  vocational  education  in  these 
counties.  Federal  and  State  funding  has  made  that  survey  possible.  The  data  collect- 
ed is  now-being  used  to  develop  a  delivery  system  through  inter-district  cooperation 
-  -  to  provide  a  wider  selection  of  courses  to  all  our  students.  Without  the  current  level 
of  funding  this  needs  assessment  would  not  have  been  possible  and  the  proposed 
new  system  cannot  be  fully  developed  to  benefit  these  students.  Implementation  of 
this  new  plan  will  of  necessity  involve-,  greater  capitaUmtlay  for  equipment  and 
personnel.  We  prefer  to  consider  this  outlay  as  an  iifvesttaent  in  youth  and  the 
economic  future  of  our  rural  area.  Furthermore,  we  /feel  this  area  is  truly  repre- 
sentative of  many  similar  rural  settings  across  our/greal  nation.  If  our  current, 
•  national  goal  is  to  fight  inflation,  improve  the  gerifcral  economy,  and  efficientlv 
finance  our  governmental  operation  we  must  train(how  to  provide  a  fuwre^Ork 
force  to  sustain  both  the  economy  and  government  i»elf.  Those  with  training  neeqs 
today  are  the*work  force  of  tomorrow.  (  \ 

Programs  for  vocational  education  are  by  their  NerV  nature  very  -expensive  to 
initiate:  Currently  our  local  schools  are  funded  it  the  approximate  rate  of  12 
percent  Federal  artd  State  monies  and  88  percent  lo&l  monies.  A  decrease  from  any 
or  all  of  these  sources  will  curtail  new  programs  and  seriously  impair  those  current- 
ly operating.  Furthermore,  this  impairment  will  also  jUmit  the  number  of  students 
trained  * 

•A  25*percent  cutback  in  funding  can  be  interpreted  as  25  percent  fewer  persons 
reached  through  the  training.  m  ,     .    .  . 

We  have  reached  the  current  level  of  limited  course  offerings  only  by  the  joint 
effort  between  Federal,  State,  and  Local  agencies.  The  funds  provided  by  our  nation- 
'    %  al  government  have  served  as  an  incentive  for  state  governments  to  increase  their 
efforts 

Likewise,  the  two  together  have  encouraged  stronger  local  initiative.  This  three- 
way  effort  has  developed  over  a  period  of  years.  An  interruption  in  the  continuity  ot 
this  cooperation  will  cause  drastic  delays  in  immediate  and  future  program  develop- 
ments. SiRh  delays  will  be  overcome  only  through  many  more  years  and  much 
additional  cost  Our  best  approach  appears  to  be  that  of  sustaining  the  current  level 
*of  funding  and  hope  for  added  available  resources  dunne  the  next  Jew  years. 

The  Regional  Round  Table  on  Rural  Education,  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  in  September  of  1979,  supports  the  need  for  our  Federal  government  to: 

1.  examine  federal  financing  formulas  and  other  funding  mechanisms  to  ensure 
local  flexibility  is  provided  (94.9  percent  agreement);  . 

2.  establish  the  federal  government's  rural  research  agenda  in  conjunction  with 
the  rural  constituency  (90.5  percent  agreement); 

  •  \  . 

1  Four  counties  of  Gallatin,  Hardin,  Pope,  and  Saline  in  Southeastern  Illinois, 
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3.  provide  additional  support  for  transportation,  facilities,  and  delivery  systems  in 
rural  school  districts  (89.1  percent  agreement); 

4.  enable  and  encourage  rural  school  districts  to  combine  funding  from  various 
programs  (89.3  percent  agreement); 

5.  support  communication  networks  to  share  information  among  rural  educators 
(85.6  percent  agreement);  and 

6.  support  broad-based  vocational  education  programs  in  rural  areas  (85.2  percent 
agreement). 

These  proposals  indicate  the  continuing  need  for  a  joint  commitment  between  all 
lpvels  of  government.  Due  to  the  varied  demographic,  geographic,  and  economic 
factors  4  involved  in  rural  communities  we  must  be  aware  that  per  person  (shident) 
-  costs  are  hig]i.  Small  communities  and  school  districts  cannot  on  their  own  provide 
equality  of  opportunity.  / 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Vocational  Act  of  1963,  Illinois  has  made  great^nagni- 
tudes  of  change  in  program  direction  and  State  funding.  Through  those  Vears  we 
have  consistently  increased  the  number  of  programs  ofTfered  and  the^Uimber  of 
students  served.  Business,  industry,  and  the  total  community  have  jourfxl  with  us  in 
cooperative  efforts  via  advisory  councils,  employment,  and  various^other  forms  of 
participation.  During  this  time  when  enrollments  have  increased  and  greater  in- 
volvement have  been  attained,  $he,  costs  of  providing  programs  has  been  greatly 
inflated.  Furthermore,  we  have  experienced  a  rapidly  changing  industrial  world  and 
additional  needs  for  retainingyis  well  as  initial  training.  Local  rural  school  districts 
cannot  finance  this  undertaking  alone.  Possjble  some  larger  schools  can  do  so,  but  I 
venture  to  say  very,*  very  few.  If  we  hope  to  continue  to  meet  these  ever-increasing 
demands  we  must  convey  to  our  Congress  the  vital  importance  of  a  joint  cooperative 
approach  for  funding.  Local  school  districts  and  the  State  of  Illinois  have  shown  a 
sincere  interest  in  effectively  serving  our 'citizens.  This  service  is  a  national  concern 
k  as  well.  State  legislators  have  willingly  appropriated  towa>d  a  proportionate  share. 
However,  they  too  become  discouraged  when  they  see  fiscal  cutbacks  which  may  be 
constructed  as  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  field.  This  &  not  to  indicate  that  our 
Congressmen  have  been  apathetic*  Far  from  it.  However^  we-  are*  all  aware-the- 
pressure  now  is  extreme  to  dep»ease  spending  at  all  levels.*  A  majority  of  this 
nations'  citizens  nave  indicated  in  various  ways  that  they  prefer  spending  curtail- 
ment. However,  these  same  persons  are  sensitive  to  social  educational,  and  econom- 
ic needs.*  I  bring  hece  today  the  message  that  these  "average,  everyday  Americans" 
do  not- wish  to  destroy  hard-earned,  long  standing  programs  which  have  proven 
themselves  effective.  The  effectiveness  of  vocational  programs  is  very  clear  in  al 
*  regions  of  our  various  states.  Rural  Southern  Illinois  is  a  good  example.  There  is 
evidence  Jo  show  that  this  effectiveness  in  terms  of  quality  and  scope  canJbe  directly 
related  to  initiative-financial  and  otherwise. 

A  definite* parallel  ca^^e  cftpwn  between  financing  preparedness  for  military 
defense  and  financing  preparedness  for  economic  defense.  Once  again,  the  "average, 
everyday  Americans'  sincerely  desire  assurance  that  our  nation  can  defend  itself  in 
Hme  of  war.  I^Kewise,  these  same  citizens  have  historically  sought  and  continue  to 
v  seek  reassurance  that! we  are  preparing  a  strong  internal  defense  to  continue  a 
/  strong  economic  systenv  capable  of  supporting  itself.  This  self  support  comes  through 
preparing  our  youth  in  skills  and  academics  to  meet  tne  supply  and  demand  aspects 
of  the  strong  economic  systenv.  Investment  in  vocation  education  will  defend  our 
nation  just  as  surely  as  will  investment  in  a  new  bomber  or  added  military  person- 
nel. We  must  not  let  ourselves  be-  misled  to  believe  that  a  strong  military,  will 
satisfy  all  our  woes.  Yes,  it  is  essential.  However,  in  military  strength  alone  were 
the  answer  the  USSR  woulcLhave  no  economic  problem. 
t  Not  for  a  moment  do  I  wish  to  be  misinterpreted  here.  I  along  with  most  rational 
Americans  feel  Jthe  great  need  for  .military  improvements.  A\  the  same  instance  we 
feel  the  increased  military  expenditure  must  not  come4at  the  expense  of  our  most 
valuable  national  resource— the  youth  of  today. 

In  Illinois  we  will  experience  a  31  percent  cutback  in  funds  for  vocational  educa- 
tion if  the  proposed  Federal  and  State  reductions  are  sustained.  This  seems  dispro- 
portionate to  across-the-board  cuts  in-  other  areas.  Some  have  suggested  seeking  a 
local  property*  tax  increase  to  support  these  losses.  However,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  taxpayer  has  "had  it"  with  tax  increases  in  general  and  •specifically  with 
regard  to  property  taxes.  This  local  tax  increase  concept  just  is  not  a  rational 
solution.  One  level  of  government  cannot'simply  pass-the-buck  to  another.  Ultimate- 
ly the  buck  stops  with  the  taxpayer.  A  cutback  at  one  level  only  to  see  an  increase 
at  another  is  not  relief.  Our  solution  can  better  be  reached  through  a  well  planned, 
organized  nationaJ-sfate-local  effort  to  improve  efficiency  and  reduce  spending 
where  possible  and  practical. 
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True,  the  current  national  budget-cutting  process  appears  tasteful  at  first  sight. 
The  trend  for  states  to  tighten  their  belts  seems  likewise.  However,  in  recent,  days  * 
we  are  seeing  the  final  analysis  of  public  attitude.  This  public  is  now  becoming  very 
discerning  in  regard  to  proposed  cuts,  For  you  as  Congressmen,  I  urge  you  to  review 
the  first  and  last  public  reactions  and  attempt  to  critically  review  the  proposals 
before  you.  * 

For  vocational  education,  and  education  in  general  for  that  matter,  we  have  had  a 
very  successful  working  relationship  between  levels  of  government  under  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act.  This  can  and  should  continue.  If  I  piay  venture  to  say  so,  we 
will  surely  see  the  need  for  added  outlay  for  the  futureSs^owever,  in  this  time  of  ^ 
economic  plight  we  v  can  just*  as*  surely  function  together  xO"  review,  delete,  and 
improve  our  budgeting  process  across  the  board.  No  one  welcomes  the  inevitable 
cutbacks.  However,  if  this  process  is  truly  uniform  in  all  areas,  I  for  one  believe  we 
can  accept  it.  I  only  ask  that  you  view  expenditures  for  education  in  respect  to  its 
importance  to  our  social  and  economic  structure.  In  so  doing  I  feel  very  positive  that 
you  will  treat  education  fairly. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  indulgence.  My  office  staff  and  I  are  at  your  disposal 
for  further  information  if  you  so  desire. 
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1981-82  WiluBe  Tough  Year  for  School  Districts  #  ♦  • 

From:  Illinois  Association  of  School  Boards  News  .Service  _ -  * 

♦  Illinois  school  districts  are  in  for  a  year  of  "belt-tightening  and  budge>jug£ling, 
warns  Harold  P,  Seamon,  executivye  director  J>f  the  Illinois  Association  Oi  ^hool 

"At  both  state  and  federal  levels,  the  emphasis  is  on  holding  the  line^orupublic 
spending,"  Seamon  said.  "Budget-cutting  moves  will  be  felt  throughout  ihe  public 
sector,  and  particularly™  public  education  in  the  coming  year. 

At  the  state  level,  Governor  James  Thompson  has  recommended  an  increase  of 
$87  million  over  last  year's  appropriation— less  than  half  of  the  $1,87  million^  in- 
crease  considered  necessary  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  * 

"Even  the  State  Board%  recommendation  was  a  conservative  one  that  would  meet 
only  the  minimum  needs  of  the  public  schools,"  Seamon  said.  The  $87  million 
recommended  by  the  governor  represents  only  a  4.1  percent  overalUincrease  over 
last  year's  appropriation.  This  compares  with  a  current  annual  inflation  rate  of 
about  13  percent  .   ^    .„.      '  \it 

Of  the  governor's  recommended  $37  million,  nearly  $20  million  must  go  tdStne 
teacher's  retirement  fund,  Seamon  explained.  The  governor  has  not  made  recom- 
mendations as  to  how  the  remaining  $67  million  should  be  allocated  between  the 
general  State  aid  formula*  and  such  state-mandated  programs  as  pupil  transporta- 
tion and  education  of  the  handicapped.  The  governor  has  strongly  suggested,  howev- 
er, that  the  legislature  and  State  Board  of  Education  should  seek  ways  to  eliminate 
costly  requirements.  .  .  ^, 

Adding  to  the  budget  crunch  in  many-districts  is  the  average  one  to  two  percent 
decline  in  student  population— a  total  of  about  50,000  students  across  the  state. 
Because  the  school  aid  formula  is  based  -on  average  daily  ,  attendance,  a  moderate 
decreajMn  the  number  of  students  can  cut  a  district's  finding  without  allowing 
similarreductions  in  expenditures,  Seamon  pointed  out.  • 

"A  loss  of  one  percent  of  a  district  s  students  would 'rarely  allow  the  school  board 
to  close  facilities, .reduce  staff  or  cut  other  overhead  expenditures,  for  example,  he 

n<^The  state  aid  appropriation  finally  determined  by  tlje  General  Assembly— prob- 


governor's  proposal  than  to  the  $187  million  that  is  needed* 
At  the  Federal  level,  the  outlook  is  just  as  ominous,  Seamorf  warned. 
President  Reagan's  so^ajled  20  percent  cuts  in  federal  spending  actually  translate 
vto  an  overall  reduction  of  about  36  percent  in  federal  education  spending,  according 
\>  figures  from  the  National  School  Boards  Association. 
'Vocational  education  would  suffer  a  31  percent  cutback  under  tHe  Presidents 
plan,  and  the  school  nutrition  program  would  be  cut  by  a  devastating  45  percent, 
which  would  mean  only  the  poorest  children  would  be  eligible  for  free  or  reduced- 
price  lunches,  Seamon  said.  ,  i  ~  j  '»  **i 

The  President's  proposals  also  call  for  a  consolidation  of  several  Federal ^ltle  . 
programs  now  funded  separately,  including  bilingual,  handicapped  and  adult  educa- 
tion into  a  single  block  grant  to  each  state,  with  a  27  percent  reduction  in  total 

■funding  for  the  combined  programs.  „  «  

"Again,  we  can  expect  these  proposals  to  be  modified  by  the  Congress,  fceamon 
said.  'But  the  mood  of  belt-tightening  is  clear." 
What  dees  all  this  mean  to  Illinois  school  districts? 

'The  impact  will  vary  from  district  to  district,"  Seamon  said,  depending  on  local 
taxing  levels,  growth  or  decline  in  student  population  and  so  forth.  But  for  most 
districts,  the  only  alternatives  will  be  to  cut  spending  or  increase  local  taxing. 
Neither  choice  is  popular,"   

In  some  districts,  declining  enrollments  will  allow  the  closing  of  facilities— a 
necessary  move  in  economic  terms,* but  a  difficult  decision  in  human  terms.  Every 
building  closed  is  someone's  neighborhood  school,"  Seamon  saW.  In  the  19?'-]° 
school  year,  the  most  recent  for  which  figures  are  available,  207  buildings  in  60 
Illinois  counties  were  destroyed,  closed  or  sold— and  that  number  continues  to 
increase  annually.  _      t  .         .  - 

Still  other  districts  may  be  forced  to  lay  off  teachers,  increasing  the  number  of 
students  in  each  classroom.  .  *  . 

In  addition,  many  districts  will  be  seeking  property  tax  increases.  The  governor  s 
recommendation  presumes  a  10  percent  increase  in  local  tax,  revenues,  althougn  of 
course  this  will  not  be  the  case  in  every  district,"  Seamon  said. L  , 

"These  are  difficult  times  for  public  education  "  Seamon  said.  In  an  eta  when 
more  knowledge  is  available  than  ever  before,  and  when  students  need  to  learn 
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more  than  ever  before  to  deal  with  an  increasingly,  complex  world,  resources  are 
tighter  than  they  have  been  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

"Every  school  district  in  Illinois  will  feel  the  effects  to  some  extent,  some  quite 
severely.  More  than  ever  before,  local  school  boards  will  need  the  support  of  their 
communities,"  Seamon  said. 
*    He  suggested  three  ways  citizens  can  help  maintain  the  quality  of /local  school 
districts: 

,  Contact  legislators  and  membere  of  Congress,  urging  them  to  make  certain  public 
education  bears  no  more  than  its  fair  share  of  the  budget  cuts. 

Work  with  school  boards  as  they  set  priorities  and  seek  ways  to  hold  the  line  on 
local  spending.  Recognize  that  some  worthwhile  programs  may  have  to  be  eliminat- 
ed. 

Be  open-minded  about  the  possible  need  for  local  tax  increases  to  maintain  the 
schools.  %  « 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  HULL,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
EDUCATION  SERVICE  REGION,  HARRISBURG,  ILL. 
N     Mr,  Hull.  Very  well.  I  will  try  to  be  brief. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Keep  in  mind  what  the  President  wants  to 
do,  cut  back  vocational  education  25  percent.  Let  us  know  what  you 
4  think  about  it. 

Mr.  Hull.  Very  well.  Attached  to  my  testimony  you  will  fir^d  a 
summarization  from  the  school  board  association  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  which  shows  the  effects  of  this  and  the  proposed  state  cuts 
in  Illinois  which  will  amount  to  some  31  percent,  I  believe  you  will 
find,  in  the  State  of  Illinois  in  vocational  education. 
... „ .  Needless  to  say,  lam  here  unbiased  and  infavor  of  about  10,00^ 
students  in  4  counties  in  southern  Illinois,  favoring  continuing 
support  for  vocational  education  to  maintain  programs  that  we 
now  have  going  and  to  add  courses  and  take  care  of  additional 
student  enrollments.  We  are  finding,  whether  it  be  due  to  the 
economy,  due  to  the  trends  in  society,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  that 
more  ana  more  of  our  students  are  enrolling  in  vocational  courses 
at  all  times.  Whether  they  be  high  academic  students  or  low  aca- 
demic students,  they  are  enrolling. 
.  (  -  %  We -are  talking  in  our  four-county  region  there  of  sorcfe  85  to  90 
percent  of  the  students  enrolling  in  vocational  courses  in  one  form 
or  the  other.  In  a  2-year  junior  college  in  this  four-county  region, 
we  are  showing  60  percent  of  junior  college  level  students  enrolling 
in  vocational  education  courses. 

To  me  this  points  out  a  djre  need  not  only  to  sustain  what  we  are 
doing  now  in  funding,  butjjto  add  to  the  current  funding.  Local 
districts  in  the  State  of  IllinSis'or^any  other  State  can  maintain 
this  effort  on  their  own.  We  have,  since  the  inception  of  the.  Voca- 
tional Education  Act,  had  a  joint  effort  between  the  national,  State 
and  local  agencies  on  vocational  education.  It  has  been  a  good 
working  relationship.  It  has  performed  well  and  we  have  had  some 
very  good  programs  come  out  of  it. 

Now,  if  we  go  with  the  cut  that  is  proposed  in  the  national 
budget  and  the  proposed  cut  at  the  State  level  in  Illinois,  that 
means  either,  we  cut  programs  or  the  funding  be  totally  picked  up 
at  the  local  level.  And  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  here  to  say  it 
cannot  be  picked  up%t  the  local'  levelC 

The  local  taxpayers  is  just  as  fed  up  as  they  are  nationwide.  You 
know  that  story.  You  hear  it  all  the  time.  I  see  no  chance  whatso- 
ever of  increasing  local  taxation  to  offset  this  cost.  So  I  would  think 
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I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  final  analysis  would  be  to  cut  the 
programs. 

And  we  are  in  a  position  today  where  we  cannot  afford  to  cut 
programs.  We  are  talking  about  the  greatest  natural  resource  we 
have  and  that  is  the 'youth,  the  young  people  that  need  to  be 
trained.  If  we  are  talking  of  fighting  inflation  and  bolstering  the 
economy,  then  it  seems  to  me  our  best  approach  is  to  do  it  through 
training  the  work  force  that  will  help  sustain  this  economy. 

We  talk  about  building  a  stronger  defense.  I  am  100  percent  in 
favor  of  that.  But  there  is  another  defense  that  we  overlook.  There 
is  an  internal  defense,  and  that  is  what  we  are  talking  about  in 
vocational  education,  is  keeping  this  work  force  built  up  and  func- 
tioning within  our  Nation.  We  have  to  defend  our  country.  We 
have  to  be  in  a  position  to  defend  it.  That  is  why  I  say  I  support 
the  national  defense.. 

But  we  have  to  look  at  the  internal  defense  at  the  same  time. 
And  that  is  what  we  are  talking  about  when  we  are  talking  about 
educating  young  people.  For  this  reason  I  strongly  support  at  least 
sustaining  what  we  are  doing  in  funding  right  now,  and  hoj^fully, 
as  soon  as  we  can  get  out  of  this  crisis  situation,  look  at  additional 
funding  for  vocational- education.  ' 

And  I  would  end  right  there  and  leave  room  for  questions. 

Chairman  Perkins.  All  right.  -  * 

Ms.  Nancy  McClure  from  Mississippi  Junior  College,  uo  ahead 
and  give  us  your  views  along  this. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Nancy  McClure  foIIows;J 

Prepared  Statement^ of  Nancy  McClure,  Vocational  Industrial  Training 
'  Coordinator,  Mississippi  Delta  Junior  College  District,  Moorhead,  Miss. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee:  My  name  is  Nancy  McClure  I 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  citizens,  and  business  and  industry  in  Mississippi  and  the 
concerns  I  have  for  their  future,  and  the  economy. 

I  am  a  newcomer  to  vocational  education;  therefore,  my  perspective  and  the 
majority  of  my  comments  .will  be  made  from  the  private  enterprise  or  an  employers 
viewpoint,  now  tempered  by  almost  a  year  of  experience  as  a  vocational  education 
coordinator,  ,  .    ,     .  ,  •* 

As  a  vocational  industrial  training  coordinator,  my  time  is  devoted  to  designing, 
organizing  and  administering  specialized  training  programs  for  all  industries  in  the 
eight  county  district  to  which  J  am  assigned-  Presently  there  are  seven  coordinators 
in  our  state  and  future  plans  call  for  a  total  of  13  to  better  serve  the  needs  of  all 
business  and  industry  throughout  Mississippi.  *        •  « 

I  was  born  and  educated  in  Kentucky  and,  because  of  a  strong  family  influence, 
chose  to  seek  a  career  in  industry.  In  1965  I  joined  Irvin  Industries,  Inc.,  a  major 
supplier  of  seat  belts  to  General  Motors  and  Fisher  Body.  During  the  almost  15 
years  I  spent  with  this  firm  I  became  acutely  aware  of  the  shortcomings  in  our 
educational  system.  Mainly,  our  youth  were  not  receiving  the  kind  of  education  and 
training  while  in  school  that  prepared  them  for  the  world  of  work.  Today,  we  still 
find  a  very  critical  situation— advances  in  science*  and  technology  have  created  a 
great  unbalance  between  available  jobs  and  available  workers. 
*  In  March  of  1979,  because  of  Irvins  phase-out  of  the  Kentucky  facility,  I  trans- 
ferred  to  the  Greenwood,  Mississippi  facility  as  personnel  manager.  I  had  just  oyer 
400  hourly  and  67  salaried  employees.  At  a  peak  period,  our  facility  was  producing 
around  20,000  seat  belts  per  day  with  our  work  force  made  up  primarily  of  Missis- 
sippi Delta  people.  Due  to  the  educational  and  previously  agriculture  background  of 
the  rural  Delta  population,  we  found  an  immediate  need  for  training  in  our  group  of 
employees.  A  very  large  percentage  were  not  educated  beyond  the  eight  or  ninth 
grade/ The  world  of  manufacturing  was  a  tremendous  chanee  for  these  individuals 
coming  from  an  agricultural,  welfare  oriented  background.  The  vehicle  used  in 
getting  this  education  to  my  employees  was  the  Vocational  Education  Industrial 
Training  System. 
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By  establishing  a  team  effort  with  industry,  the  Vocational  Education  Industrial 
Training  System  in,  Mississippi  was  able  to  train  the  employees,  not  only  in  basic 
education  but  advanced  blueprint  reading,  precision  measurement,  quality  control, 
production  control  and  cost  reduction,  just  to  name  a  few;  We  then  instituted  a  full 
"  two-year  training  program  for  our  Quality  Control  Department.  The  end  result  has 
been  rewarding,  not  only  to  the  company  bur  to  the  employees  and  the  community 
as  a  whole. 

To  further  document  the  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  vocational  program  to  our 
industry,  I  pass  on  the  following  information.  ,Each  year  General  Motors  evaluates 
their  suppliers  based  on  quality  of  product  produced  and  adherence  to  their  specifi- 
cations., in  the,  written  statement  by  the  General  Motors'  team,  the  training  pro- 
grams were  th*  Key  factors  in  the  rating  received.  Irvin  is  one  of  several  General 
Motor*'  suppliers.  The  best  rating  a  supplier  can  receive  is  number  one.  Irvin  in 
Greenwood  received  a  number  two.  Only  one  other  plant,  Pontineer  Plant  in 
Mexico,  received  a  number  two.  All  other  supplier*  were  rated  three,  four  or  five, 
which  is  the  lowest  possible  rating  you  can  receive  and  still  remain  a  supplier.  The 
vocational  training  program  in  our  Quality  Control  Department  was  the  key  to  our 
success.  ' 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  make^  orr  behalf  of  quality  vocational  training  is  a 
statement  Irvin  Industries  is  very  proud  to  make.  We  (Irvin)  have  never  frad  a 
recall  on  our  seat  belts  produced  in  the  State  of  Mississippi."  Common  headlines  in 
the  newspapers  alert  us  to  the  recall  of  various  products  by  the  manufacturer  to 
make  needed  corrections  and  repairs.  Usually  mistakes  were|  made  during  the 
manufacturing  process  causing  problems  that,  in  turn,  necessitated  recall.  Recall, 
repairs  and  corrections  are  very  expensive  and  have  to  be  made  and  paid  for  by  the 
manufacturer  The  companies  live  with  and  learn  from  mistakes.  I  feel  by  using 
vocational  training,  Irvin  prevents  such  a  costly  mistake.  The  federal  dollar  is  a 
good  investment  in  vocational  education  and,  as  evidenced  here,  makes  a  significant 
contribution  to  industrial  productivrty. 

In  July  1980,  t  was  approached  b>  the  school  that  I  had  utilized  for  my  training 
programs  to  join  their  staff  as  industrial  coordinator.  I  made  this  move  for  several 
reasons  Pne  specific  thought  that  was  uppermost  in*  my  mind,  was,  after  seeing 
such  a  need  for  vocational  training  and  the  tremendous  effort  the  Mississippi 
Department  of  Vocational  Education  was  putting  forth,  I  decided  to  become  a  part 
of  this  effort.  I  truly  feel  that  industry,  the  business  community,  and  education 
must  share  the  responsibility  for  improving  the  entire  process  of  education,  and 
because  of  today's  critical  needs,  it  must,  I  repeat,  must  include  occupational  educa- 
tion. 

I  mentioned  earlier  the  recall  of  various  products.  Many  people  do  not  realize  it, 
but  the  United  States  is  involved  in  a  mass  recall  of  the  product  of  the  educational 
system,  however,  there  is  very  little  opportunity  for  educators  to  learn  from  their 
mistakes  because  most  do  not  have  to  live  with  or  correct  their  errors. 

The  present  program  of  people  recall  is  the  CETA  program  whereby  thousands  of 
school  dropouts  and  other  people  have  found  themselves  unemployed  due  to  the  lack 
of  either  salable  skills  or  the  basic  educational  requirements  to  attend  college.  As  I . 
stated  earlier,  somewhere  for  some  reason,  these  people  failed  to  receive  adequate 
preparatidh  for  work  from  the  educational  system.  The  federal  investment  in  voca- 
tional education  provides  for  educators  to  correct  and  learn  from  their  mistakes. 

Too  many  Deople  in  decision-making  positions  stilL  believe  tbat^students  and  the 
world  of  work  must  conform  to  the  educational  system.  The^  prpblem  is  that  too 
many  systems  still  operate  as  if  the  world  has  not  changed  in  20  years,  and  so  the 
curriculum  is  still  "preparing"  students  for  life  as  it  was  20  years  ago.  The  system 
as  a  whole  is  not  working  well  enough,  therefore,  the  dropout  rates  are  high  and 
youth  unemployment  is  out*of  sight.  What  is  the  future  for  the  ypungster  who  drops 
out  of  high  school9  We  know,  and  the  dropout  learns,  that  the  lack  of  a  high  school 
diploma  and  salable  skills  spells  disaster,  today's  work  world  has  no  place  for  them. 

Only  about  ten  .to  twenty  years  ago,  few  voices  were  heard  opposing,  critizing,  or 
praising  vocational  education.  In  tact,  it  was  probably  difficult  to  find  a  dozen 
educational  leaders  in  any  state  who  were  interested  in  furthering  vocational  educa- 
tion. I  was  not  one  of  those  dozen  People.  ,  v 

The  situation  is  different  now* The  roles  and  objectives  of  the  educational  system 
are  questioned  and  criticized'  because  social  and  economic  forces  have  demanded  a 
change  in  perspective  and  attitude.  Changing  conditions  in  our  society  have  created 
an  entirely  new  environment— new  insights?  jobs,  industries  and  national  objectives. 

Advances  in  science  and  technology  have  created  unbalances  in  the  nation's 
social,  economic  and  educational  institutions,  anti  have  changed  the  nature  of 
human  problems.  Some  of  the  symptoms  that  grapryijUy  illustrate  these  transfor- 
mations are  the  manpower  shortages  in  skills  and  <^Hncal  occupations,  the  high 
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unemployment  rate  during  peaks  of  prosperity;  the  difficulty  young  people  experi- 
ence in  breaking  into  a  career.  No  one  is  more  aware  of  these  symptoms  than 
employers.  As  one  example,  I  am  presently  working  with  several  companies  needing 
trained  people  to  operate  numerical  control  machines.  Projected  dollar  figures  to 
implement  and  train  quality  operators  is  extremely  high,  but,  it  must  be  done,  borne 
startling  statistics  in  reference  to  machinists  issued  by  the  Department  of  I*bo£  ar*  - 
that  the  United  States  will  need  22,000  machinists  per  year  through  1985,  and 
210,000  machinists  plus  196,000  machine  operators  by  1990.  In  each*bf  the  next  10 
years,  America  will  also  require  10,400  tool  and  die  makers,  and  58,000  machine  and 
repair  persons.  ,  ..u 

By  seeing  these  statistics,  I  know  vocational  education  must  come  up  witn  a 
permanent  solution  to  the  problems  and  needs  in  this  area.  Only  vocational  educa- 
tion can  do  this.  .  „ _  .      \.  Q1  . 

Today's  students  will  spend  over  50  percent  of  tfieir  working  years  in  the  21st 
century.  This  same  generation  of  young  people  must  be  the  individuals  who  fulfill 
~the  needs  as  stated  above  because  they  are  engulfed  in  such  a  whirlpool  of  change. 
Our  vocational  educators  of  today  have  the  responsibility  for  educating  these  youths 
and  reeducating  adults  to  the  new  dimensions1  of  today.  We  must  form  a  stronger 
coalition  between  education  and  industry.  Vocational  education  needs,  a  pro- 
grammed" exposure  to  the  real  job  skill  needs.  In  fact,  education  needs  an  early 
warning"system  for  the  job  skill  ne^ds  in  order  to  prepare  students  for  the  future, 
not  the  past.  '     *  „*      *  Ul 

Once  we  believed  that  economic  stability  meant  employment  for  all  the  able- 
bodied.  Even  today,  growth  in  the  Gross  National  Product  means  more  jobs  f°rJ&*~ 
people  and  a  stronger  economy.  But  the  real  key  to  full  employment  in  oin^rffuntry 
lies  in  developing  the  potential  of  each  individual  for  a  pmuctyt^'Tiie  in  our 
society.  Vocational  education  is  the  bridge  to  the  world  of  work.  ^  ,  - 

With  the  year  2000  looming  on  the  horizon,  every  citizen^who  hopes  to  play  a  m 
productive  role  in  American  society  must  .have  occupational  training  of  a  sort 
whether  he  or  she  wants  to  be  a  brain  surgeon  or  a  machinist.  If  we  are  to  step  into 
the  future  without  stumbling,  we  must  produce  trained  citizens*  in  this  country.  TJur 
own  Governor  William  Winter  states,  "The  future  economic  development  of  the 
state  depends  on  a  supply  of  adequately  trained  labor,  the  kind  that  our  vocational 
and  technical  programs  produce  spwell." 

STATEMENT  OF  NANCY  McCLURE,  VOCATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING  COORDINATOR^  MISSISSIPPI  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
DELTA  DISTRICT,  MOORHfottL^MISS. 

Ms.  McClure.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members:  Thank  you  for  the 

*  opportunity  to  be  with  you.  ' 

I*  represent  the  Mississippi  and.  the  industry  «d  the  education 
field  there,  and  their  future  and  the  concern  I  h/ve  for  them.  I  am 

*  a  newcomer  in  vocational  education.  My  perspective  is  that  the 
majority  of  my  comments  will  be  made  from  the  private  enterprise 
or  employer  viewpoint,  tempered  by  almost  a  year  s  experience  as 
an  industrial  coordinator.  -       .  . 

As  a  coordinator,  my  time  is  devoted  100  percent  to  designing, 
organizing  and  administering  specialized  training  programs  for  all 
business  and  industry  in  my  eight>county  district  in  Mississippi.  I 
was  torn  and  educated  in  Kentucky,  joined  a  Kentucky  firm  in 
1965,  and  later  transferred  to  Mississippi  as  personnel  manager  of 
a  plant  with  over  400  employees.  We  were  a  supplier  for  General 
Motors  seatbelts* 

And  I  became^acutely  aware  of  the  shortcomings  in  education 
and  what  was'no^being  done  as  far  a*  an  employep'nfeeds.  I  fotind 
a  great  unbalance  between  available  jobs  and  available  workers 
because  o£the  great  advances  as  far  as. high  technology  is  con- 
cerned. .  . 

\  utilized  as  personnel  manager  the  vocational  education  training 
system  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  later  joined  that  same  effort, 
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because  I  felt  there  was  a  great  need  and  that  I  jidssibly  could 
become  an  asset  to  that  system.  jf 

As  an  industrial  coordinator,  I  have  worked  wfth  product  lines 
from  railroad  spikes  to  blue  jeans  to  pianos  to  nuclear  energy  to 
construction  steel,  presses.  And  I  do  not  want  to  give  you  a  lot  of 
statistics,  because  they  can  go  on  and  on. 

But  I  am  currently  trying  to  put  together  a  training  program  for 
the  numerical  pontror  machinists,*  which  is  only  one  of  the  many 
needs.  And  in  doing  some  research,  just  to  give  you  some  brief 
figures:  ^Department  of  Labor  statistics,  We  have  a  need  for  22,000 
~  machinists  per  year  through  1985,  210  machinists  plus  190,000 
machine  operators  by  1980.  In  each  of  the  next  10  years  America 
will  require  10,400  tool  and  diemakers  and  58,000  machine  and 
repair  persons. 

K  And  being  from  industry  and  going,  making  the  transition  to 
vocational  education,  I*el  like  the  only  cure  for  this  need  will  be 
vocational  education.  With  the  year  2000  looming  on  the  horizon,  if 
any  citizen  really  hopes  to  play  jf  productive  role  ih  this  society  I 
feel  like  they  cannot  do  it  withoii;  occupational  training. 

As  I  Say,  I  have  been  on  th^other  side  of  the  fence  and  realize 
that  in  producing  quality  seatbelts,  which  we  were,  20,000  per  day 
for  General  Motors,  it  could  not  have  been  done  in  my  particular 
plant  without  the  training  that  we  brought  in  through  the  voca- 
tional training  system. 

Our  own  Governor  Winter  just  recently  stated,  and  I  would  like 
to  repeat  it,  I  agree  100  bercent:  "The  future  economic  develop-* 
ment  of  the  State  depends  on  the  supply  of  adequately  trained 
labor,  the  kind  that  our  vocational  and  technical  programs  produce 
so  well." 

-  And  I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  time  and  I  do  not  .want  to  take 
up  much  more.*  I  know  everybody  is  scheduled.  But  I  would  like  to 
share  some  of  my  few  moments  with  Dr.  James  Shill  right  here 
beside  me,  who  is  director  of  our  Research  and  Curriculum  Unit  for 
Vocational  Education  at  Mississippi  State  University,  and  also, 
beside  him,  Mr.  Edward  Bishop,  Sr.,  who  is  chairperson  for  our 
State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education. 
Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead. 
f        Ms.  McClure.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  F.  SHILL,  DIRECTOR,  RESEARCH  AND 
CURRICULUM  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  MISSISSIPPI 
STATE  UNIVERSITY,  MISSISSIPPI  STATE,  MISS. 

Dr.  Shill.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee:  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity,  before  I  give  you  a  brief  summary  of 
wttat  we  are  doing  in  Mississippi  in  industrial  services,  we  would 
like  to  express  our  appreciation  to  you  and  the  committee  for  your 
support  in  the  past  and  what  you  are  trying  to  do  to  get  this 
Nation  tjgck  to  its  number  ofie  role  as  the  most  productive  Nation. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Well,  you  are  going  to  have, to  help  us  work 
on  some  Congressmen  in  Washington.  {Laughter.}' 

Dr.  Shill.  We  are  trying  to  do  that,  sir. 

Chairman  Perkins.  All  right.  Go  ahead.  1 

Dr,  Shill.  I  would  like  to  just  tell  you  a  little  bit  abbut  Mississip- 
pi's eripljp&i§  on^  industrial  services.  This  is  a  cooperative  effort 
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between  FederaUfunding,  local  funding,  State  funding,  and  the* 
private  sector..  Wfc  customfee  individual  programs  for  local  indus- 
tries. \         *  .  ». 

At  the  present  time  We  are  conducting  three  types  of  training: 
preemployment' training,  postemployment  training,  and  continuing 
industrial  draining.  N0tur  programs  are  dealing  anywhere  from  nu- 
clear physics  on  down  through  some  furniture  manufacturing  and 
other  types  of  plants.  .  ♦  . " 

The  impact  that  was  made  in  the  Industrial  service  program  in 
the  last  5  years  in  Mississippi:  we  trained  18,928  employees  for 
companies.  At  the  completion  oftljeir  training,' 16,123  were  placed 
on  the  job  in  the  next  we$k  op  two  after  training.  The  others  chose 
to  accept  jobs*  in  other  places.        ;    .  /  .  #\ 

Right  now  we  are  conducting  39  industrial  training  programs. 
The  regular  vocational  programs  h^ve  b|riefited  greatly  by  th£ 
industry  services  programs.  We  are  takiawie4  new  knowledge  that 
has  been  generated  frpm  our  industrwraining  programs  aqd 
placed  it  into  the  vocational  progrgfas.  rbrought  som£.  samples  of 
the  type  of  materials,,  training  materials,  thatwe  are  preparing  for 
the  injividtjal  cofnpanies.  Knd  I  do  not  know,  whether  you  want 
copies  of  these,  but  I  will  leav<  those  with  you.  • 

It  is  my  opinion  that  if  we  are  going  tq  rejtain  or  get  back  to  the 
No.  1  producing  country  in  the  world,  we?  are  going  \o  have  to 
spend  some  time,  effort,  and -money  now  to  do  soirfd  things.  Voca- 
tional education  has  been  "called  on  for  the  past  few  years' t$  do 
more  and  more  to  help  people,  with  fess  and  less  resources. ,    ;  1 

It  reminds  me  of  a  preacher  saying:  Give  me  $b  and  I  will  go 
out  and  save  the  world.  We  cannot  do  that  any  more/>  V     "  '  ,m 

If  the  present  funding  cut  goes  through,  in  my*  opinion  there  are 
three  things  that  are  going  to  happen:  We  are  going  to  get  further  % 
and  further  behind  in  our  vocational  programs. as  far  as  tecjtmology 
goA.  We  will  have  no  funds  to  implement  -new  technblogy  into  the 
pnferams.  ,  , 

We  are  on  the  verge  right  now  of  'trying  to  implement  new 
methods  of  training  people  to  get"  them  empldyed.v  Without  the 
funds  that  are  coming  right  now,  a  reduction, in  funds  in  my 
opinion  will  reduce  serviceSsapproximately  the  same  amount,  25 
percent. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  challenges  we  face  today  are  probably 
.greater  than  they  were  40  years  £go.  I  think  as  we  look  around  the 
' T  country  Ve  can  see  that  everybody  is  in  trouble  as  far  as  finances 
*    and  other  things,  ^ut  if  we  are  going  to  get  people  back  to  work, 
we  are  going  to  haVe  to  train  them  £9,  work.  And  if  we  do  not  get 
productivity  back  in  the  individual,  all  kinds  of  Federal  programs 
are  noi?going  to  help. 
[Thejprepared  statemeht  of  James  Shill  follows:] 

Prrp^W)  Statement  D^^Umbs  F.  Shill,  Director,  Reskarch  and  Curricl 
lum-Unit  for  Vocational  Education,  Mississippi  State  University,  Missis- 
sippi Statue,  Miss. 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  James  Shill,  Director  of 
the  Research  and  Curriculum  Unit  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  at 
Mississippi  State  University.  Our  organization  encompasses  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, Curriculum  Development,  Personnel  Development,  and  Industrial  Services  for 
the  State  of  Mississippi.  I  would  like  U>  express  my  sincere  appreciation  to  you  and 
other  members  of  this  subcommittee  for  your  past  support-  of  Vocational  Education 
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and  your  interest  in  getting  this  country  back  towa/ds  its  maximum  production 
capability.  7  r 

The  Industry  Services  effort  in  Mississippi  is  a  comprehensive  effort  of  marshal- 
ing resources  from  the  Federal,  State,  local,  and  private  sectors  in  order  to  provide 
training  for  specific  productive  jobs.  These  endeavors'  have  increased  not  only  the 
opportunities  for  our  citizens,  but  have  increased  their  individual  productivity 
within  specific  jobs  This  has  been  demonstrated  tjme  and  time  again  by  reptece- 
ments  hired  off-the-street"  and  not  participating  in  the  initial  training  programs  in 
many  of  the  industries 'with  whicn  we  have  worked. 

We  are  currently  offering  three  types  of  training  programs  to  the  industries  and 
*4       people  in  our  State:  *  ,  v 

(1)  Pre-employment  training;  % 

(2)  Postremployment  training;  and  * .  ^ 

(3)  Continuing  industrial  training.  * 

Every  specialized  industrial  training  program  is  different,  each  one  is  customized 
to  match  our  peoples  training  needs  ancftto  the  specific  performance  needs  of  the 
particular  industry  Tm>  is  accomplished  with  an  experienced  staff  at  both  the  state 
and  local  level,  working  closely  wtfh  a  designated  representative  from  the  industry. 
The  industry  representative  determines  the  job  elinlWity  expectations  and  a  pro- 
gram is  mutually  agreed  upon  and  carried  out  accordingly 

INDUSTRIAL  SERVICES  OPERATIONAL  PRCk^uun^ 

In  summary,  the  usual  ste>by-step  process' m  developing  and  administering  the 
Mississippi  industrial  training  programs  follows: 

1  The  State  Director  of  Vocational-Technical  Education  designates  ahighly  quali- 
fied and  experienced  staff  person  to. work  with*a  prospective  industry.  This  individu- 
al will  provide  the  industry  with  information  about  our  Mississippi  system  of 
specialized  industrial  training  and  examples  of  services  available,  and  will  be  au- 
thorized to  commit  training  assistance  to  the  industry  within  the  policies  and 
— -^-^  resources  of  the  Vocational-Technical  Education  Division. 

2.  Once  an  industry  makes  the  determination  to  locate  in  a  specific  part  of  the 
state,  the  local  and  state  delivery  team  goes,  into  operation  The  state  industrial' 
training  staff  and  the  local  school  industrial  training  coordinator  meet  with  the 
industry's  representative  to  begin  development  of  specific  training  needs  and  strate- 
gies The  curriculum  development  staff  from  our  Industry  Services  Section  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Research  and  Curriculum  Unit  at  Mississippi  State  University 
are  brought  in  to  begin  analysis  of  the  curriculum  and  refated  needs. 

3  The  curriculum  is  designed  and  training  manuals  are  developed  and  published 
for  use  in  the  program  by  the  Research  and  Curriculum  Unit.  The  manuals  are 
designed  to  teach  prospective  or  new  employees  job  skills  as  prescribed  by  the  - 
company  Each  manual  is  "custom  tailored"  to  meet  individual  training  require- 
ments of  the  respective  company  Training  manuals  generally  are  either,  (a)  orienta- 
tion and  basic  skills  or  (b)  job  procedures.  (See  sample  manuals) 

4  Personnel  are  recruited  for  the -program  with  assistance  of  the  local  Employ- 
ment Security  office. 

5  Plans  are  firmed  up,  projected  time  lines  established,  memorandums  of  under- 
standing written  and  funds  are  committed  to  the  training  program.  The  entire  team 
works  to  develop  its  partjn  preparation  for  the  actual  training.  Everyone  involved, 
stays  in  close  communication,  withSthe  local  industrial  service  coordinator  taking 
the  lead  The  state  office  monitors  progress  and  provides  technical  assistance  as 
needed.  • 

6.  Training, begins. 

7  Follow-up  and  follow-throrfgh  by  state  and  local  personnel  throughout  the 
training  program  keeps  the  program  on  target  The  program  can  be  amended  and 
redirected  as  needed  by  mutual  agreement 

8.  The  program  is  completed  (may  be  in  phases). 
*  •  dust^^^^  P31^0*1^1115  are  seined  and*  those  acceptable,  employed  by  the 
ble10  ^^f^^^^is  ne?otiat€d  according  to  specific  needs  and  resources  availa-  * 

A  11  Local  vocational-technical  education  personnel  arfe  available  for  future- train- 
ing ne^eds  Job  requirements  of  the  new  industry, are  incorporated  into  on-going, 
conventional  vocational-technical  education  programs  whenever  feasible.  State  voca- 
tional-technical personnel  are  available  for  assistance  as  needed.  fg 

Mr  Chairman,  the  impact  of  this  program  on  Mississippi  has  been  phenomenal^*  ? 
In  the  last  five  years  a  total  of  18,928  persons  have  been  trained  with  16\12Sh)f  them 
employed  immediately  upon  completion^  the  programs.  Even  in  tfcese  uncertain 
times  we  are  currently  Working  with  39  new  and/or  expandmg  industries  m  the^ 
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state.  The  benefits  which  have  docunfcnted  both  to  our  people  and  to  industry  are 
exceptional.  Industrial  personnel  starting  up  new  plants  have  tdd  us  they  are 
operating  in  the  black  durinrthe  first  year  of  operation  due  specifically  to  the 
trained  personnel  that  this  program  has  provided.  / 

The  industry  Services  program  in  Mississippi  has  been  of  itamense  value  to  - 
regular  vocational  programs.  Information  and  materials  from  specific  industrial 
services  are  usedftn  the  up-dating  on  curriculum  materials  produced  for  jggylar 
vocational  programs.  New  procedures/techniques  from. industry  are  infused  into 
personnel  development  activities  for  re^ylaf  vocational  instructional  personnel  as  a 
direct  result  qf  this  program.  ^  T    .  . 

In  my  opinion,  if  our  country  is  to  regain  its  role  of  Jeadaiin  the  ability  to. 
produce,  a  concerted  effort  must  be  made,  now  to  rechanneBfeur  resources  and 
energy, into,  updating  our  antiquated  machinery,  tgjtaology,  arid  in  some  cases  ot 
methods  of  training  people.  We  in  vocational  education^  are  called  upon  to  keep  pace 
with  rapidly  changing  technology  with  resoinffe  whicMw  less  and  less  each  year 
We  in  vocational  education  have  the  know-how  tQs£CComplish  more  than  the  availa- 
ble resources  will  allow  us  to  accomplish.  Vooati&rtal  Education  has  been  called 
upon  to  intensify  our  efforts  to  serve  targeted  populations;  which  rightly  or  wrongly 
has  resulted  m  on-going  programs  falling  further  Behind  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we 
are  being  forced  into*  a  Catch  22  situation.  We,  in  my  opmionr  should  do  fewer  * 
things  better  than  more  things  in  a  mediocre  manner.  If  we  are  to  succeedjn 
making  each  American  more  productive  a  tfjta]  commitment  must  be  made  in  ortfer 
to  link  productive  people  to  productive  jAMr^Thte  xan  be  accomplished  through 
vocational  education  as  exemplified  by  mdultry  services  programs. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWARD  S.  BISHQpNsR.,  CHAIRPERSON,  MIS- 
SISSIPPI state*  advisory"  councils  on  vocational  edu- 
cation j  •  t*'  •  ' 

Chainnan  PERKiNS./Mr.  Bishop?*       \*  *  * 

Mr.  Bishop.  Thank  you.  '  *     t    *  > : 

Chairman  Pebkins.  Identify  youiseli  tor  the  recbrd. 

Mr.  Bishop  .^Congressman  Perkifb  and  coinmittee:  I  am  Edward 
Bishop,  Chairman  of  the  State  AdviW^fcuncil  to  Vocational  Edu- 
cation. That  agency's  chief  responsibility to  serve  as  an  agency  to 
identify  the  needs  among  youth  out  m  our  State*  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  'Division  of  Vocational  lafica^ton  as  tof  what 
programs  should  have  priority  in  the  State  ^fan  for ^  vocational 
education.  So  consequently  we  are  much  concerned  fnth  the  situa- 
tion which  we  face  now,  because  of  the  new  administration  s  con- 
cern, to  cut  services.  .  ~       '  ,  •>-< 

Currently  there  are  more  than  168,000  person^  who  ai£  currently 
being  trained  in  vocational  education  programs  in  Mississippi,  in-  * 
chiding  those  in  schools  and  our  adtilt  programs.  However,  due  to  a 
*  lack  of  money,  available  personnel,  facilities  and  equipment,  Ml 
services  cannot  be  adequately  provided  to  meet  the  training  needs 
of  the  ever  increasing  enrollment  in  our  vocational  progFams. 

Presently,  another  one-third  of  the  persons  seeking  vocational 
training  must  be  denied  the  opporttinity  because  of  a  lackxrf  funtfe  % 
under  the  present  level  of  funding  which  we  are  receiving.  Accord- 
ing to  our  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  Mr.  Elwyn  Wheat,:the 
State's  first  increase  in  vocational  education  funding  over  a  period  " 
*  of  5  years  gmne  in  1976. 

This  wdsinadequate.  It  did  not  help  us  keep  pace  with  the 
increasing  cost  to  service  the  enrollment,  increasing-enrollment  in  , 
our  vocational  programs.  And  certainly,  he  "further  states  that  if 
this  25-percent  reaction  should  come  that  the  administration  is 
absolutely  in  error  in  that  it  would  have  a  negligible  effect  on  our 
vocational  education  programs.  It  would  almost  devastate  some  of 
the  programs  which  we  are  in  the  process  of  offering  youngsters. 
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And  another  serious  impact  on  it  is  that  on  our  disadvantaged 
youngsters  and  our  handicapped.  According  to  law  an3  in  keeping 
with  present  funding,  10  percent  ,of  the  vocational  budget  is  for 
handicapped.  And  even  though  Mississippi  is  spending  a  consider- 
able percentage  above  this  amount  out  of  its  own  funds,  the  State 
is  not  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped students. 

This  of  course  certairfly  is  a  problem  so  far  as  the  state  is 
concerned.  Should  the  State  experience  cutbacks  in  funding  to  any 
degree  in  moneys,  allocated  to.  the  State  in*any  fornvthe  disadvan- 
taged and  handicapped  would  be  the  first  to  suffer  as  a  result  of 
any  cutback  in  the  already  limited  services  now  being"  provideU 
Evidence  gathered  through  surveys-  by  the  Mississippi  State  Ad- 
visory Council  to  Vocational  Education  revealed  that  over  7(Tper- 
cent  of  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students  suffer 
_*and  mathematical  difficulties.  Many  others  of  this  group,  as  welllw 
)  those  in  regular  vocational  education  programs  now,  lack  employ- 
*J  ability  skills  because  we  have  not  had  enough  employees  to  help 
,  •  th§m  in  the  affected  domain  where  these  experiences  would  cer- 
4 '    tainly  come. 

Present  funding  levels  are  not  adequate  to  provide  us  these 
services.  A  cutback  in  funds  would  prevent  the  replacement  of 
outdated  equipment.  Tlys  is  a  very  serious  problem,  which  would 
-  prevent  rapid  implementation  of  new  technology  into  vocational 
programs,,  that  which  is  being  demanded  by  industry  as  it  comes 
into  our  State. 

The  upgrading  and  retraining  of  instructional  personnel  would 
be  seriously  hampered  if  we  suffered  any  kind  of  cut.  ) 

Curriculum  development  and  innovafionSwould  be  curtailed.  We 
just  would  have  nothing  with  which  to  Cgrry  this  on. 

The  rapid  implementation  of  critical  specialized  services  would 
certainly  be  brought  to  an  end..  For  an  example,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  remedial  education  activities  would  almost  bejionexis- 
tent.  Guidance  and  counseling  activities  would  be  curtailed.  And 
specialized  services  for\he  handicapped  which  are  so  badly  needed 
would  likewise  be  slowed  down  substantially. 

This  thesis  is  substantiated  by  a  current  survey  made  by  the 
*  Mississippi  State  Advisory  Council  just  recently. 
2       Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  ask  you.  *  / 

Mr.-  Bishop.  *Yes,  sir.  % 

Chairman  Perkins.  Can  you  get  up  there  and  sell  a  lot  of  your 
Congressmen  on  J^hese  things,  what  is  going  io  hanpen  if  these 
cutbacks  go  through?       •  v  * 

Mr.  Bishop.  Well,  let„me  say  this.  I  have  already  been  in  touch 
with  Congressman  Jamie  Whitten.  He  arid  I  talked  on  the  tele- 
«  phone  the  other  day.  -  "  - 

Chairman  Perkins.  Jamie  is  all  right  What  about  the  others. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Bishop.  Well, I  can  get  to.  Congressman  David  Bowen. 
Chairman  Perkins.  We  think  we  know  what  is  going  to  happen. 
Mr.  Bishop.  Yes. 

Chairman  Perkins,  And  especially  in  States'like  Mississippi  and 
Kentucky,  where  we  do  not  have  the  funds.  But^nvhat  we  ar6 
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worried  about  is  getting  support  for  this  program,  not  letting  these  _ 
cutbacks  take  place^  ,  I 

Mr.  Bishop.  Weil,  we  certainly  are  in  agreement  that  they  should 
not  take  place.'They  should  never  have  been  advocated  in  the  first 
place.   ~  * 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  agree  with  you. 
9     [Uug^ter.]  .  \ 

[Prepared  statement  of  Edward  Bishop  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Edward  S.  Bishqp,  Sr.,  Chairperson,  Mississippi  State 
Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  Edward  S.  Bishop,  Chair- 
man of  the  Mississippi  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  On  behalf 
of  168,000  persons  who  are  currently  being  trained  by  Vocational  Education  in 
Mississippi,  including  those  in  regular  Vocational  programs  and  adults,  I  express 
appreciation  to  you  and  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  for  your  past  support  of 
vocational  education.  However,  due  to  a  lack  of  money,  available  personnel,  facili- 
ties and  equipment,  full  services  erattt  be  adequately  provided  to  meet  the  training 
needs  of 'the  ever  increasing  enroM^Plt  iif^uUffonaT  Educational  Programs.  Pres- 
ently, another  one- third  of  the  persons  seeking  Vocational  training  must  be  denied 
the  opportunity  because  of  a  lack  of  funds. 

According  to  Elwyn  Wheat,  Mississippi's  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  the 
State's  first  increase  in  Vocational  Education  funding  .in  five  years  came  in  1976. 
However,  this  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  cost  Regan  Officials  According 
to  law  and  in  keeping  with  present  funding,  10  percent  of  the  Vocational  budget  is 
for  handicapped.  Even'  thouShMississippi  is  spending  a  considerable  percentage 
above -this  amount,  the  stateuTffot  able  to  meet  the  vocational  needs  of  all  our 
^disadvantaged,  and  handicapped  students  who  need  Vocational  Training. 

Should  the  state  experience  cut-backs  in  funding  to  any  degree  and  the  monies 
allocated  to  the  state  in  any  form,  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  could  bg  the  ^ 
first  to  suffer  due  to  a  cut-back  in  the  already  limited  services*  now  being  provided  < 

vEvidence  gathered  through  surveys  by  the  Mississippi  State  Advisory  Council  on 
Vocational  Education  reveal  that  over  70  percent  of  the  disadvantaged  and  handi-  m  r 
capped  students  suffer  reading  and  mathematical  difficulties.  Many  others  of  this 
group  as  well  as  those  in  regular  vocational  programs,  lack  employabUity.  skills 
Present  funding  levels  are  not  adequate  to  meet  these  needs.  \ 

A  cut-back  in  funds  would  prevent  the  replacement  of  outdated  equipment,  which 
would  prevenNrapid  implementation  of  new  technology  into  Vocational  programs 
The  up-grading  and  or  retraining  of  instructional  personnel  would  be  hampered; 
curriculum  development  and  new  innovations  would  be  pirtailed.  The  rapid  imple- 
mentation of  critical  specialized  services  would  seriously  be  curtailed— example: 

1.  Remedial  education  activities*  * 

2.  Guidance  and  counseling. 

3.  Speciahxed  services  for  the  handicapped.  . 
This  is  substantiated  by  a  current  survey  by  the  Mississippi  State  Advisory 

Council.  The  survey  is  not  completed,  however  of  the  204  businesses  and  industries 
surveyed,- which  includes  4,240  employees  trained  by  Vocational  Education,  they 
•  were  found  to  have  serious  deficiencies  in  reading,  math  and  employabUity  skills. 
Any  cut-backs  would  make  this -situation  even  more  critical. 

One  criteria  which  industry  demands  before  locating  a  facility  in  a  state,  they  are  w 
given  assurance  by  the  State  or  community,  that«^rained  employees  can  be  provided 
through  Vocational  training  programs.'  i 

We  oppose  any  reduction  of  funds  for  Vocational  Education,  student  grants,  Title 
I  and  compensatory  services  in  any  forms.  The  continuation  of  these  programs  wiH 
be  seriously  hindered  and  the  progress  being  made  in  strengthing  the  Economic 
security  of  disadvantaged  people  through  current  Educational  programs  now  availa- 
ble will  be  totally  obliterated.  -  n» 

Chairman  Perkins.*  We  have  got  one'  more  witness  there.  Let 
him  make  a  brief  statement.  Dr.  Warner  Dickerson,  do  you  want  to 
make  a  statement?  You  are  from  Tennessee.  Go  ahead. 
^The  prepared  statement  pf  Warner  Dickerson  follows:]    "  & 
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Prepared  Statement  op  Dr.  Warner  Dickerson,  Assistant  "Commissioner  for 
Vocational  Education,  Tennessee  State  Department  of  Education 

The  impact  of  the  declining  federal  investment  in  vocational  education  during  the 
1970's  has  been  significant  In  1971,  the  per  pupil  investment  in  vocational  educa- 
tion for  the  State  of  Tennessee  was  $59.00.  This  represented  a  total  of  8.5  million 
dollars  in  federal  funds  for  vocational  education.  The  total  number  of  students 
served  for  that  same  year  was  143,572. 

Let's  now  look  at* a  more  recent  year  in  federal  per  pupil  investment  for  vocation- 
al education.  In  1979,  Tennesee  served  285,110  individuals  through  vocational  educa- 
tion. The  total  federal*  allocation  for  vocational  education  totaled  12,078,000.  The 
federal  investment  per  student  for  1979  was  $42.00.  This  is  a  typical  trend  for  the 
decade  of  the  197 vs.  Even  though  Tennessee  has  served  a  growing  number  of 
persons  in  vocational  education,  the  federal  dollars  have  not  increased  on  a  per 
pupil  basis.  This  chart  illustrates  the  trend  for  1976-1979.  These  years  were  chosen 
because  of  their  uniformity  in  reporting  procedures  through  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Data  System. 

One's  immediate  question  may  be  how  has  Tennessee  been  able  to  continue  to 
serve  a  growing  number  of  students  with  relatively  the  same  amount  of  federal 
dollars.  Those  things  which  have  suffered 'greatly  are  those  things  which  make  up 
quality  vocational  programs.  For  example,  a  survey  was  made  to  determine  the 
greatest  needs  for  vocational  education  in  Tennessee.  The  one  greatest  need  was  the 
establishment  of  placement  services  for  students  upon  completion  df  their  training. 
However,  restrictions'  in  funding  have  prevented  the  implementation  of  these  serv- 
ices. 

A  second  need  which  has  surfaced  as  being  highly  critical  i&  Effective  guidance 
services  for  students.  Surely  all  must  agree  that  such  services  to  students  cannot  be 
omitted  from 'vocational  programs.  Each  student  must  be  given  skills  in  order  to 
make  life-long  career  decisions. 

Where,  then,  have  funds  come,  from  to  support  growing  needs' of  vocational 
education?  These  funds  have  been  provided  through  state  appropriations.  However, 
dwindling  state  dollars  no  longer  provide  a  source  of  funds.  One  must  briefly  view 
the  current  economic  conditions  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  to  understand  the  top 
priority  of  the  Governor  of  Tennessee  is  to  increase  the  average  family  income  level 
of  the  citizens  of  Tennessee  through  more  readily  available  and  improved  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  them.  Without  a  system  to  provide,  a  trained  and  skilled 
work  force,  the  goal  is  not  attainable. 

Outside  of  the  five  (5)  metropolitan  population  pockets,  Tennessee  is  a  rural  state 
with  ninety  (90)  of  the  ninety-five  (95)  counties' qualifying  as  economically  depressed  1 
areas.  Small  businesses  andwndustries  are  the  main  sources  of  employment  of  most 
of  the  citize^ns  in  these  sparsely  populated  areas. 

Tennessee  has  a  state  tax  wnich  cannot  keep  pace  with  inflation  due  to  decreased 
revenue  from  sales  tax  and/or  gasoline  tax.  Removal. of  federal  support  from  pro- 
grams which  are  facing  decreasing  state  and  local  budgets  will  -drastically  affect  the 
ability  of  vocational  education  to  provide  job  training, or  retraining  and"  to  coordi- 
nate with  other  agenriej  to  begin  to  revitalize  the  state's  economy. 

Let  me  cite  a  specific  example  of  the  consequences  of  the  decline  of  federal 
investment  to  the  Smte  of  Tennessee.  The  state  has  recently  attracted  a  major  new 
industry  from  Japan.  Major  shifts  in  technology  have  occurred,  and  teachers  need  a- 
greater  understanding  of  the  scientific  mathematical  and  technical  skills  in  order  to 
meet  tfye  dSmandsVof  this  Japanese  industry.  A  reduction  in  federal  funds  has  not 
permitted'  us  to  raise  the  scientific  and  technical  literacy  base  of  vocational  instruc- 
tors in 'this  field.  In  addition,  new  equipment  must  be  purchased  to  train  persons 
who  will  work  in  this  industry  A  reduction  in  the  federal  investment  has  caused 
vocational  laboratories  to  fall  behind  technology  in  order  to  train  those  workers.  If 
su  stantial  investment  are  not  madtfin  vocational  education,  Tennessee  will  contin- 
ue to  find  difficulty  in  meeting  thei  needs  of  new  industry. 

J  low  did  ^Tennessee  meet*  this  demand?  Five  million  dollars  of  state  funds  have 
bet  n  *  removed  from  other  vocational  programs  to  meet  the  need.  Such  practices 
cannot  prevail  if  we  are  to  meet  the  needs  of  continuing  quality  programs  and  those 
of  rew  industry.  *  / 

TRis  is  only  one  area  of  concern  for  Tennessee.  Other  high  cost  training  programs 
which  have  been  identified  by  the  Tennessee  Department  of  Employment  Security 
are  many  areas  of  health  occupations,  office  occupations,  and  trade  and  industry. 
Extra  dollars  are  needed  to  start  mew  programs  to  meet  these  demands.  In  office 
occupations  alone,  Tennessee  will/need  60,000  additional  employees.  This  informa- 
tion is  reflected  in  the  current  staje  plan. 

A  declining  federal  investment  for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students  has 
also  had  an  impact  on  Termejpe^rograms.  Vocational  Advancement  Programs  and 
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Vocational  Improvement  Programs  are*  designed  to  serve  these  students.  Ninety- 
seven  systems  out  of  148  offer  these  programs.  Twenty-fiVe  percent  of  these  systems 
were  able  to  justify  a  need  for  additional  programs  in  19JJ1.  However,  monitary 
restraints  failed  to  provide  these  needed  dollars.  "1 

Tennessee  does  not  fund  many  vocational  programs  for  only  ©ne  source  of  revenue 
(example:  100  percent  federal  funds  or  100  percent  state  fundsX  Therefore,  listing  an 
exact  number  of  programs  which  would  close  or  present ini  exact  numbers  of  stu- 
dents who  would  not  be  served  is  difficult.  However,  I  havl^letermined  that  pro- 
posed federal  budget  cuts  would  reduce  the  number  of  programs^or  students  served 
from  5  percent  to  50  percent  depending  upon  the  level  of  trainingsor  population  to 
be  served.  The  greatest  reduction  would  be  vocational  services  to  tne  handicapped 
and  disadvantaged  as  state  and  local  matching  dollars  would  probably  be  reduced  in 
accordance. 

The  greatest  impact  of  the  proposed  federal  reductions  will  not  be  felt  during  the 
first  year  of  implementation.  The  removal  of  the  support  systems  of  equipment/ 
technology  upgrading,  curriculum  development.' improvement,  and  teacher  inser 
vice/  training  will  begin  to  e/ode  the  foundation  of  a  vocational  education  system 
which  is  viable  in  the  work  world  The  reduction  of  federal  support  wold  weaken  the 
increased  responsibiht>  for  local  planning,  evaluation,  and  follow-up,  which  serves 
to  keep  the  programs  in  tune  with  the  changing  economy  and  job  market  Slowly 
decreasing  the  ability  of  vocational  programs  to  react  to  changes  in  technologv  will 
further  decrease  enrollments  and  lead  to  obsolete  and  non-operational  vocational 
programs  f 

IMPACT  OF  FURTHER  CUTS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1982 

If  the  citizens  of  Tennessee  are  to  look  to  the  future  with  a  family  income  which 
has  kept  pace  with  inflation,  they  will  have  to  t^ain  for  new  occupations,  retrain  for 
changed  technologies,  and  upgrade  within  existing  positions.  A  quality  vocational 
education  system,  which  meets  the  needs  for  employers  and  students,  is  needed  in 
-order  to  join  hands  with  business,  industry,  and  government  to  assure  the  matching 
of  human  resources  with  existing  job  opportunities  Reduction  of  federal  support 
will  greatly  hamper  the  state  and  local  ability  to  provide  the  above  mentioned 
training  which  is  necessary  fok  economic  revitalization  in  Tennessee 

Vocational  educators  in  Tennessee  are  ready  to  work  with  the  private  and  public 
sector  to  face  the  challenge  oft  revitalization  of  industry,  defense  s  need  for  skilled 
technicians,  and  emerging  technologies  in  energy  However,  it  is  imperative  that 
there  be  stabilized  and  consctenfc  federal  funding  for  this  challenge  to  be  met 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  WARNER  DICKERSON,  ASSISTANT  COMMIS- 
SIONER FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  TENNESSEE  STATE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Dr.  Dickerson.  I  was  prepared  to  give  you  a  2-hour  talk  with 
charts  and  all.  > 

Chairman  Perkins.  Well,  we  do  not  want  all  of  that.  [Laughter.] 
Not  now. 

Dr.  Dickerson^  We  could  put  the  whole  thing  in  the  record. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Without  objection.  We  have  got  some  people 
who  have  to  get  to  the  airport.  Without  objection,  your  prepared 
statement  will  be  inserted/in  the  record.  Go  ahead  and  summarize 
it. 

Dr.  Dickerson.  W411,  the  essence  of  it  I  will  not  read  this  to  you. 
It  was  prepared  with  some  charts  and,  displays,  graphs,  to  kind  of 
emphasize  what  I  want  to  say.  We  have  received  declining  atten- 
tion for  funding  for  vocational  education  at  th*  Federal  level,  as  we 
all  know.  And  our  per  pupil  expenditure  has  gone  down,  as  we  all 
know  that.  v 

Now,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  this  is  going  to  have  tremendous 
adverse  effect  upon  us  because  we  do  not  have  the  local  funding 
capability,  both  State  level  and  local  within  the  communities,  to 
compensate  for  this.  And  of^course,  you  know  that  the  State  of 
Tennessee  is  classified  as  a  rural  State. 
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And*  being  a  rural  State,  we  have  some  of  the  s#me  problems 
that  Mississippi  has  and  I  anf  sure  Kentucky  to  a  great  extent:  the 
special  population  kinds  of  students,  the  disadvantaged  kinds  of 
students,  and  the  handicapped.  We  have  our  share  of  those.  And 
*  certainly  this  is  going  to  affect  our  ability  to  meet  the  needs  of 
industry. 

We  are  trying  to  attract  more  industry  into  our  State.  In  fact,  we 
are  scheduled  just  some  tijne  during  this  fiscal  year  to  have  a 
Japanese  truck  plant  come  in.  And  the  Governor  has  recommended 
as  part  of  his  budget  that  a  total  of  $5  million  b#  set  aside  for 
training.  And  certainly  I  am  in  accord  with  that. 

But  the  only  way  to  do  that  is  to  take  it  away  from  the~  other  ; 
funding  of  vocational  education  and  use  it  for  the  special  industrial 
training,  with  the  hope  that  an  impact  will  raise  the  overall  level 
of  family  income  for  our  citizens,  because  these  will  all  be  good 
jobs,  ranging  between  $20,000  and  $25,000  per  year  for  the  people 
we  are  training. 

And  these  will  be  Tennesseeans  that  we  will  train  and  not  Japa- 
nese, as  has  been  said. 

We  too  feel  that  the  emphasis  or  the  deemphasis  of  funding 
vocational  education  and  some  of  the  proposed  emphasis  with  mili- 
tary and  some  of  the  other  categories  is  in  confWt*with  the  nation- 
al priority,  hoping  that;  that  be  to  get  control,  Dfe^er  control  of  our 
economic  situation  knd  to  balance  the  budget,  prior  to  putting 
people  back  to  work  to  decrease  unemployment. 

We  just  do  not  feel  that  you  can  achieve  that  and  at  the  same 
time  deplete  or  tremendously  reduce  the  amount  of  training  that 
you  do  for  people  to  go  to  work.  We  feel  like  they  are  in  conflict, 
and  certainly  we  would^  want  to  appeal  to  you,  and  we  too  have 
appealed  to  our  Representatives,  State,  our  Congresspersons  and 
two  Senators  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  to  solicit  their  support.  We 
have  not  been  given  an  awful  lot  of  hope,  but  at  least  they  have 
listened  to  us.  > 

Ana  with  that,  I  will  stop  so  you  can  catch  your  plane. 

Chairman  Perkins.  All  right. 
'    Mr.  Hawkins,  just  let  me  compliment  this  panel.  You  have  been 
excellent.  You  gave  us  excellent  testimony.  I  just  wish  the  entire 
House  of  Representatives  could  have  heard  it. 

[Discussion  off  the  record.] 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Hawkins.  ■ 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  concur  in  your  remarks.  I  have  no  questions 
They  have  been  an  excellent  panel. 
Chairman  Perkins.  And  Mjr.  Kildee? 

Mr.  Kildee.  I  concur  also.  What  I  read  from  this  panel  is  that  we 
cannot  really  reindustrialize  and  increase  productivity  and  at  the 
same  time  cut  funding  for  vocational  education.  So  it  is  really 
contradictory  to  tr^  to  fight  inflation,  when  one  of  the  ways  to  fight 
inflation  is  ^incre^se  productivity,  to  cut  a  program  that  is  de- 
■  signed  to  increase  productivity  in  this.%Would  the  panel  agree  with  . 
that? 

,     ,  Voices.  $e§.  4 

Mr.  Kildee.  OK.  Again,  I  wai\t  to  commend  you.  Your  testimony 
'.      has  fyelped  a  .great  deal  to  arm  us  with  specific  information  so  that 
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we  can  go  back  to  Washington  and  try  to  influence  our  fellow 
Members  of  Congress.  \ 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins.  We  thank  all  of  you.  And  the  committee  will 
now  stand  acyourned.  We  thank  all  of  you. 
[Whereupon,  at  5  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 
[Materif^submitted  for  inclusion  in  the  record  iollows:]  #  * 

Prepared  Statement  op  Jack  Sears,  Principal,  Hazel  Green  Elementary 

School 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  appear  before  this  Committee.  I  am 
Principal  at  Hazel  Green  Elementary  School,  located  in  a  rural  section  of  Laurel 
County,  at  East  Bernstadt,  Kentucky.  Hazel  Green  School  has  500  students  cur- 
rently enrolled,  where  I  have  been  Principal  for  seven  years.  Of  ,this  number 
enrolled  62  percent  of  the  students  could  be  classified  as  socio-economically  defi- 
cient *  d 

Speaking  for  the  County  of  Laurel,  in  October  of  1980,  the  ADA  Was  7,029.  The 
enrollment  figure  for  the  lunch  program 6 was  7,898  and  6,454  students  were  served 
among  13  various  schools.  The  breakfast  program  served  1,428,  with  an  enrollment 
of  4,148.  The  ADA  was  3,691  in  10  schools  represented. 

fn  our  county,  we  have  a  decline  in  number  o'f  paying  students  everytime  we  have 
gone  up  in  price,  and  also,  an  increase  in  free  and  reduced  priced  lunches  has 
followed.  One  of  the  nWe  complicating  problems  is  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing lunches  and  bre^fifast  has  risen  so  dramatically  due  to  food  and  labor  costs 
continually  skyrocketing.  These  increases  are  in  essence  much  more  of  a  burden 
than  local  school  budgets  can  take. 

In  a  recent  Laurel  County  research  survey,  taken  during  the  mdnth  of  March  of 
1981,  among  the  parents  of  school  age  students,  these  results  were  learned.  From  a 
sample  population  of  1,500  Laurel  County  students,  randomly  sampled,  950  students' 
parents  completed  the  questionnaire.  The  results  are  based  upon  those  parents  who 
would  have  or  not  have  the  ability  to  pay  if  school  lunches  were  increased. 

69  percent  of  the  population  will  pack  a  lunch  if  increased.      .  ' 

9  percent  of  the  population  will  do  without  if  increased.  "v 

22  percent  of  the  population  would  be  able  to  pay  if  increased.  Therefore,  less 
than  50  percent  would  be  able  to  afford  the  price  increases  in  the  school  lunch 
program.  Is  this  figure  sufficient  to  have  a  lunch  program— the  main  question  one 
has  to  ask:  Or  will  we,have  a  type  of  program  where  some  eat  while  others  watch  in 
dismay?  * 

Based  on  October  1980*s  Food  Service  'Program  in  Laurel  County  we  observed 
these  types  of  figures  in  the  lunch  and  breakfast  program: 
0.1600  (sec  4)  multiplied  by  2,554  (average  daily  paid)  multiplied  by  175 

days  r  "  :.  v  "     1  $71,574 

0.1350  donated  foods  multiplied  by  2,554  (average  daily  paid)  multiplie4 

by  175  days  -   *  60,375 

Reduced  meals:  « 

0.2850  multiplied  by  620  (average  daily  reduced)  multiplied  by  175 

days-  ...  £.   30,975 

0.0550  multiplied  by  620  multiplied  by  175  days   5,950 

Breakfast  program— Paid  meals: . 
r      0.1475  multiplied  by  263  multiplied  by  175  dais   t  6,825 

Total  projected  loss  for  Laurel  County   175,700 

1  Loss  of  Federal  fund  for  schedule  year. 

2  Lobs  of  funds.  • 

I  feel  that  if  the  proposed  budget  cuts  are  enacted,  a  terrific  blow  will  be  struck 
against  a  very  successful  and  necessary  program.  As  a  school  principal,  who  deals . 
with  childre?i  everyday,  let  me  urge  you  to  continue  financing  the  National  School 
Lunch  program  for  both  poor  and  non-poor.  I  know  that  the  Lunch  Program 
contributes  to  the  educational  process  of  our  school  children. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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*    Kentucky  School  Boards  Association, 
•         \  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Maiyh  17,  1981. 

Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins,  ■ 

ldembsrh  Congress  ofthe  United  States, 

Rayburn  Building,  Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Congressman  Perkins:  It  is  our  understanding  that  your  committee  is 
considering  having  hearings  in  Kentucky  on  the  impact  of  President*  Reagan  s 
proposed  budget  cuts  in  the jChild  Nutrition  Program,  provided  by  Kentucky  school 

dlWe°^ve  received  several  calls  from  concerned  school  administrators,  who  are 
worried- about  tfce  serious  impact  which  the  proposed  cuts  would  have  on  the 
operation  of  our  school  lunch  programs.  _    ,  v 

7t  is  feared  that  a  significant  price  increase  for  school  lunches,  which  would 
appear  to  be  unavoidable  if  the  proposed  federal  budget  cuts  are  made,  would  result 
in  lower  program  participation  and  in  a  shift  from  "paying'  students  to  students 
eating  on  the  free  and  reduced  price  plan.  This  would  appear  tc^mdicate  that  the 
^roDosed  cuts  may  be,  in  part,  counter-productive  even  from-^he-standpoint  of 
WnTdollars.  I  know  that  Kentucky  school  lunch  personnel  are  making  every 

Effort  to  hold  the  line  against  rising  production  costs  .and  costs*  of  non-commodity » 

NSfe  certainly  do  appreciate  your  strong  advocacy  for  a  continued  effective  child 

D  If^can^^de  you  with  more  specific  information,  we  would  be  happy  to  so  so. 
Again,  tharf  you  for  your  continuing  dedication  to'tErbest  in  educational  opportu* 
nities  for  J  Kentucky  children.  f 

SmceVfily,  .    jAMES  P;  Melton,  Executive  Director. 


Prepared  Statement  of  Phillis  Adams,  Head  Start  Director,  Estill,  Clark, 
Madison,  'and  Powell  Counties,  Richmond,  Ky. 

To:  Representative  Carl  Perkins.  •  1 

DateU  March  14,  Public  Hearing,  Lexington,  Hy.* 

J  Concerns 

fhoes  of  nutrition  and  day  care  funding  affects  families  hit  the  hardest  by  other 

^^th^prices  of  lunches  go  -up  to  compensate  (or  the  cutback  in  funding,  less 
children  will  be  able  to  eat  in  the  lunchrooms.  .  f 

Lack  of  needed  food  will  result  in  more  health  ancV  learning  problems.  \ 
More  people  will  be  encouraged  not  to  work  because  of  the  lack  of  child  care 

fa There' will  not  be  special  opportunities  for  children,  parents,  and  teachers  to 
increase  knowledge,  understanding,  and  skills  in  achieving  good  nutrition  with  the 
loss  of  nutrition  education  furida. 

^•commendations 

Instead  of  reducing  the  number  of  families  eligible  for  meals  at  school,  deduct  all 
•reimbursement  for  administrative  costs;  principals  are  doing  much  of  the  paperwork 
and  ordering  required  even  though  a  Food  Services  Supervisor  is  employed  and  paid 
with  nutrition  funding.  .  . 

Do  not  allow  schools  to  have  a  surplus  of  nutrition  funds.  a 
Rfeduce  funding  to  schools  and  programs  that  have  not  corrected  deficiencies 
found  during  Monitor  Reviews  of  the  nutrition  program. 

Cutfunding  for  Family  Day  Care  Homes.   

Cut  the  Chad  Development  Associate  funding.  Funding  for  tins  has  been  provided 
for  several  years  without  federal*  guidelines. 

topfull,  «.bmitt*l  miwIUMM 
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